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The  present  work  appeared  originally  in  ConstabUi  Miscfilany 
in  ■1827.  The  principal  sources  of  information  which  then 
existed  for  a  history  of  the  civil  war  of  174S1  were  the  contem- 
])orary  public  journals,  Mr  Home's  work  (valuable  at  least  for 
its  reports  of  what  the  author  himself  witnessed),  the  Lockhart 
and  Culloden  Papers,  the  Chevalier  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  and 
the  still  fresh  traditions  of  the  people,  Since  from  these  docu- 
ments the  author  constructed  the  first  edition  of  his  narrative,  a 
greater  quantity  of  valuable  materials  has  become  accessible  than 
during  eighty  preceding  years.  The  personal  narratives  of  two 
distinguished  actors.  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirk- 
connel,  have  been  in  part  or  wholly  given  to  the  world.  In  Dr 
JaiQfS  Browne's  History  ef  the  Highlands  and  Highland  Clans, 
there  appeared  extensive  and  very  important  excerpts  from  the 
great  collection  in  the  possession  of  the  British  sovereign,  styled 
'The  Stuart  Papers,'  To  this  valuable  set  of  excerpts,  Lord 
Mabon  has  made  additions  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain 
between  the  Feate  of  Utrecht  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  I  was 
myself  so  fortunate,  in  1832,  as  to  become  possessed  of  an 
extensive  collection  of  papers  which  had  been  gathered,  early  in 
the  present  century,  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart  of  Allanlon, 
with  a  view  to  his  composing  a  History  of  the  ElBarts  in  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  from  the  Revolution  downwards. 
Amongst  these  was  an  assemblage  of  memoirs,  notes,  letters, 
and  other  memorabilia  respecting  the  insurrection  of  1745  and 
its  actors,  which  had  been  fonned  with  great  labour,  during  the 
twenty  years   ensuing  upon   tlie   event,   by  the    Rev.    Robert 
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Forbes,  Episcopal  minister  at  Leith,  and  ultimately  (titular) 
Bishop  of  Orkney.  From  Sir  Henry's  collection,  which  eventu- 
ally became  mine,  I  published  a  selection  in  1834,  under  (he 
title  ai /(uobiU  Memoirs  of  ike  Ribellion  ^i745'6;  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  more  valuable  documents  sliil  remained 
in  manuscript 

In  the  present  edition  of  my  owti  narrative,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  abundance  of  new  materials  thus  placed  at 
command.  So  ample  were  these,  and  so  great  were  the  changes 
consequently  required  in  the  fabric  of  the  narrative,  that  the 
present  m^ht  almost  be  described  as  a  new  work.  That  part, 
in  particular,  which  records  the  singular  adventures  of  the 
Prince  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  is  much  more  copious,  and 
also  more  strictly  correct,  than  it  was  before,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  special  pains  which  Bishop  Forbes  took  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  particulars  of  those  aclventures  from  the  gentlemen 
and  others  who  had  been  concerned  in  them.  The  work  is  now 
submitted,  in  its  extended  and  corrected  form,  not  without  a 
hope  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  sufficient  information  to 
satisfy  all  reasonable  curiosity  upon  the  subject 

Edinbukgh,  Ftiruary  24,  184a 
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A  FEW  words  as  to  the /t/Jing  manifested  in  this  narrative. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  it  a  Jacobite  history.  To  this 
let  me  demur.  Of  the  whole  attempt  of  1745  I  disapprove,  as 
most  men  do.  I  think  its  authors  were  under  a  grave  mistake 
in  preferring  a  supposed  right  of  One  to  the  interest  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  yieople ;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  W3s  a  crime  to 
disturb  with  war,  and  to  some  extent  with  rapine,  a  nation 
enjoying  internal  peace  under  a  settled  govemment 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  followed  Charles  Edward 
in  his  hazardous  enterprise,  acted  according  to  their  lights,  with 
heroic  self-devotion.  They  were  not  fairly  liable  to  the  vulgar 
ridicule  and  vimperations  thrown  upon  them  by  those  whose 
duly  ii  was  to  resist  and  punish  them.  Even  the  sovereigns 
succeeding  him  whom  Charles  Edward  strove  to  displace,  came 
to  feel  for  the  exiled  dynasty,  and  to  wish  for  no  better  friends 
than  it  had  had.  Knowing  how  these  men  did  all  in  honour, 
1  deem  it  but  just  that  their  adventures  should  be  detailed  with 
impartiality,  and  their  unavoidable  misfortunes  be  spoken  of 
with  humane  feeling. 

There  is  no  other  Jacobitism  in  the  book  that  I  am  aware  of. 


K.  a 


Ediitburch,  tS6g. 
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Jamks,  sixth  of  Scotland  and  firet  of  England,  was  the  common 
[irogenitor  of  the  two  families  whose  contentions  for  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  form  thesubject  of  this  woit  He  was  succeeded, 
at  his  death  in  1615,  by  his  eldest  surviving  son  Charles. 

Charles  I,,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  the  latter 
portion  of  which  had  been  spent  in  war  with  a  party  of  his 
subjects,  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1649, 

Charles  II.,  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.,  lived  in  exile  for  eleven 
years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  during  which  time  the  govem- 
menl  was  vested  first  in  a  Parliament,  and  afterwards  in  a 
Protectorate  He  was  at  length  placed  upon  the  throne.  May 
1C60.  This  event  is  known  in  British  history  by  the  title  of 
'  the  Restoration.'  Charles  died  without  Intimate  issue  in 
1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  who  had 
previously  been  entitled  Duke  of  York. 

James  II.  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  he  mounted  the 
throne.  In  his  youth  he  had,  as  Admiral  of  England,  shewn 
some  talent  for  business,  and  considerable  skill  in  naval  affairs  ; 
hut  during  his  reign  he  manifested  a  want  of  judgment  which 
would  almost  indicate  premature  dotage.  Having  been  con- 
vened to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
it  with  the  zeal  natural  to  a  weak  mind,  and  ventured  upon  some 
steps  which  impressed  his  subjects  with  the  conviction  that  he 
wiahed  to  place  this  religion  on  a  par  with  Protestantism,  if  not 
to  restore  it  to  its  andent  supremacy.  Thus  he  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  people,  but  mote  especially  of  the  clergy,  who 
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were  otherwise  disposed  to  have  been  his  most  zealous  friends. 
The  compliance  of  bad  judges,  and  some  imperfections  of  the 
British  constitution,  left  tt  in  his  power  to  take  the  most 
arbitrary  measures  (or  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs ;  and 
he  attempted  to  establish  as  a  maxim,  that  he  could  do  what- 
ever lie  pleased  by  a  proclamation  of  his  own,  without  tlic 
consent  of  Parliament.  Finally,  his  obstinacy  and  infatuation 
rendered  it  necessary  for  all  pardes  of  the  state  to  seek  hia 
deposition.  A  secret  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Tories  resolved  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  nephew  and 
son-in-law  to  the  king.  Wilham  landed  upon  the  south  coast  of 
England  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  partly  his  own 
native  subjects,  and  partly  English  refugees,  November  5,  i683. 
As  he  proceeded  to  London,  James  was  deserted  by  his  army, 
his  friends,  and  even  his  own  children ;  and  in  a  confusion  of 
mind,  the  result  of  fear  and  offended  feelings,  he  retired  to 
France.  William,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  took 
possession  of  London.  A  Convention -Parliament  then  declared 
that  James  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  resolved  to  offer  the 
crown  to  William  and  his  consort  Mary.  In  British  history, 
this  event  is  termed  '  the  Revolution.' 

William  III.,  son  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and 
who  had  married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  ■ 
thus  assumed  the  crown,  in  company  with  his  consort;  while 
King  James  remained  in  exile  in  France.  Mary  died  in  1695, 
and  King  William  then  became  sole  monarch.  In  consequence 
of  a  ^1  from  his  horse,  he  died  in  1701,  leaving  no  issue. 

Anne,  second  daughter  of  King  James  II.,  was  then  placed 
upon  the  throne,  James  meanwhile  died  in  France,  leaving  a 
son,  James,  bora  in  England,  June  10,  1688,  the  heir  of  his 
imhappy  fortunes.  This  personage,  known  in  history  by  the 
epithet  of  the  Pretender,  and  less  invidiously  by  his  imognito 
title,  the  Chevalier  St  George,  continued  an  exile  in  France, 

I  supported  by  his  cousin  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the  subsidies  of  his 
English  adherents.     Anne,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  dis- 

'  tinguished  by  military  and  literary  glory,  died  without  surviving 
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iliE,  Aiigim  I,  1714.  Dttfing  the  IiTe  of  ttm  SovereigB(1| 
oowB  bad  been  dcdincdi,  bf  act  of  Paihanxnt,  to  tbe  i 
Protcitaat  heii,  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  daagbter  4 
Qizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  King  JanKs  VI. 
Sophia  having  predeceased  Queen  Anne,  it  descended  of  coarse 
to  her  son  Ceo^e,  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  accordingly  came 
over  to  England  and  assumed  the  soiyetetgnrr,  10  the  exclusion 
of  his  couitn  the  Cberalier. 

George  I.  was  scarcelr  seated  on  the  tbroiK,  when  (1715)  an 
liuurrection  was  raised  against  him  by  the  friends  of  his  rival, 
now  generally  known  as  the  Jacobite  party.  This  rebellicm  was 
»ii|r|>rc»ed ;  and  George  I.  continued  10  reign,  almost  without 
further  disturbance,  till  his  death  in  1737- 

George  H.  acceded  to  the  oown  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
Meanwhile  the  Chevalier  St  Ceoige  had  married  Clementina, 
grand^daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  king  of  Poland ; 
by  this  lady  he  had  two  sons — 1st,  Charles  Edward  Lewis 
Casimir,  bean  December  31,  1720,  and,  ad,  Hemy  Benedict, 
bom  r7a5,  afterwards  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  de 
York.  James  was  himself  a  man  of  weak,  though  mild  and 
virtuous  character ;  but  the  blood  of  Sobieski  seems  to  have 
descended  to  his  eldest  son,  whose  boldness,  as  displayed  m 
1745-6,  did  everything  but  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

PRINCE  Charles's  voyage  and  landing. 

•Guara.  Quiestl&T 
PiuilU.  Pubans,  pauTtts  gais  tie  France.' 

King  Hmry  VI. 

THE  idea  of  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  exiled  house 
of  Stuart,  though,  from  the  Revolution,  it  had  never  been 
for  a  moment  out  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
remained,  during  the  long  peace  which  preceded  1739,  in  that 
stale  of  dormancy  which  usually  befalls  the  most  deeply 
cherished  schemeii,  when  there  is  no  hope  of  their  being 
immediately  earned  into  eKecution.  When,  however,  Urilain 
became  engaged  in  war  with  Spain,  and  not  long  after  mingled 
in  the  general  conflict  of  European  powers  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Austria  from  the 
imperial  dignity,  the  Iriends  of  the  Stuarts  eagerly  embraced  the 
belief  that  a  fitting  time  had  at  length  arrived  for  striking  a  Llow 
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in  behalf  of  legiriraacy.  They  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
France,  in  particular,  if  not  also  Spain,  would  grant  them  the 
assistance  of  an  invading  annameal,  under  favour  of  which  they 
might  themselves  take  up  arms.  What  made  their  prospects 
the  more  cheerful  was,  that  a  new  promise  had  sprung  up  in  the 
exiled  family,  in  the  person  of  the  old  Chevalier's  eldest  son, 
Charles  Edward,  whose  character  was  understood  to  comprehend 
all  that  was  graceful  in  a  prince,  united  with  ihe  spirit  of  one 
destined  to  be  a  military  hero.  In  this  respect  they  stood  in  a 
better  position  than  they  had  ever  done  before ;  for  the  two 
preceding  generations  of  the  dethroned  family  had  possessed  no 
personal  qualities  that  could  afford  much  aid  to  the  cause. 

So  early,  therefore,  as  1740,  associations  had  begun  to  be 
fonned  by  the  Scottish  partisans  of  the  Stuarts,  engaging  to  rise 
in  arms,  provided  that  competent  assistance  should  be  sent  from 
abroad.'  At  the  end  of  1743,  the  French  court  actually  entered 
into  the  design  of  an  invasion  of  Britain  in  behalf  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  sent  to  Rome  for  the  young  Chevalier,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  accompany  it,  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  being 
designed  for  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  Charles  instantly 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  in  tlie  latter  part  of  February  1744,  a 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  on  board. 
The  British  government  was  thrown  into  great  alarm,  for  their 
shores  were  comparatively  unprotected,  and  the  people  were  in 
a  state  of  violent  discontent  A  small  fleet  was  mustered  under 
Sir  John  Noms,  and  sent  to  watch  the  French  at  Dunkirk. 
What  this  aged  admiral  could  scarcely  have  done,  was  done  by 
a  storm,  which  drove  the  French  vessels  from  their  moorings, 
destroying  some,  and  irretrievably  damaging  others.  This,  with 
the  attacks  of  the  British  vessels,  so  far  deranged  (he  sdieme, 
that  the  French  ministry  determined  on  abandoning  it     The 


1  In  t^  y«u  174D,  aeven  pcmuv  of  ruk  oncred  inio  an  lasodiiiDn  1 
auDcly.  the  Earl  of  Tnquair^  hii  bntba,  John  Sliiirt;  Idnj  Lovu:  Juni 
conuiuiiilT  callnl  Duln  or  Penh:  Lord  Joho  Diuininand,  iiiideorJuiieillniiBnKid. 
Juna  CunpbcU  oT  Auchinbrcck ;  ud  CimniD.  rnunger  of  ' 
prnoni  poncramg  inllucnce  in  the  Uighlmdi     Mu^  at 
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morti&cation  of  Charles  was  great ;  and  with  his  diaracteristic 
boldness  he  actually  proposed  to  his  father's  veteran  partisan, 
Earl  Marischal,  to  set  sail  in  a  herring-boat  for  Scotland, 
in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  friends— believing, 
apparently,  that  his  own  presence  as  their  leader  was  alone 
wanting  for  success.  The  earl  of  course  refused  to  sanction  such 
a  scheme  i  and  Charles,  after  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  be 
flowed  by  his  father  to  serve  in  the  French  army,  retired  to  an 
obscure  part  of  France,  to  wait  for  better  times. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1745,  he  used 
every  exertion,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  and  by  personal 
solicitations,  to  induce  the  French  court  to  renew  the  enterprise ; 
but  without  success.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  Protestant 
powers  in  alliuice  with  Louis  had  remonstrated  against  his 
giving  aid  to  the  Catliolic  party  in  Britain  :  every  effort,  they 
said,  ought  to  be  concentrated  on  the  seat  of  war  in  Flanders.' 
Charles,  therefore,  found  himself  coldly  treated  in  Paris.  It  is 
remarkable  tiat  he  was  not  even  introduced  to  the  king — nor 
had  be  ever  this  honour  until  after  his  return  from  Scotland. 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  an  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  affections,  he  patiently  endured  this  contumely,  and  all 
the  other  distresses  of  his  situation,  among  which  the  low 
intrigues  of  some  of  his  immediate  followers  were  not  the  least. 
Writing  to  his  father,  January  3,  1745,  when  about  to  retire,  for 
reasons  of  poUcy,  to  a  dull  place  in  the  country,  he  says :  '  This 
I  do  not  regret  in  the  least,  as  long  as  I  tliink  it  of  sen-ice  to 
our  cause.  I  would  put  myself  in  a  tub,  like  Diogenes,  if 
necessary.'*  Afterwards  (March  7),  when  contemplating  some 
preparations  for  the  expedition  with  his  own  means,  he  writes  to 
the  same  person  :  '  I  wish  you  would  pawn  all  my  jewels,  for  on 
this  side  of  the  water  I  should  wear  them  with  a  very  sore  heart, 
thinking  that  there  might  be  a  better  use  for  them ;  so  that,  in 
an  urgent  necessity,  I  may  have  a  sum  which  can  be  of  use  for 
the  cause.'     Of  another  sum  which  he  had  obtained  from  hia 
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father,  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  broadswords,  he  says  in 
the  same  letter:  'Rather  than  want  it,  I  would  have  pawned  my 
shirt :  it  is  but  for  such  uses  that  I  shall  ever  trouble  you  with 
requests  for  money ;  ii  wUl  never  lie  for  plate  or  fine  dothes,  but 
/or  arms  and  ammunition,  cr  ether  things  which  lend  to  what  I 
am  come  about  to  this  country.'^  It  is  generally  believed  thai  the 
victory,  such  as  it  was,  g^ed  by  the  French  over  the  British 
army  at  Fontenoy  in  May,  completed  the  resolution  of  France 
not  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  for  the  young  Chevalier,  a 
diversioQ  of  the  enemy  by  such  means  being  now  considered 

length  despairing  of  aid  from  this 
source,  the  very  sense  of  resentment  seems  to  have  acted  as  an 
additional  stimulus  to  throw  him  back  upon  the  romantic  design 
lirst  propounded  to  Lord  MarischaL  He  had  great  confidence 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  British,  and  more  particularly  his 
Scottish  partisans,  some  of  whom  had  requested  him  to  come  to 
them,  if  he  only  could  bring  a  suificiency  of  arms  and  money. 
He  thought  if  he  could  once  raise  his  standard  in  Scotland,  his 
friends  would  flock  to  it,  and  that  at  this  particular  juncture, 
when  the  British  army  had  just  sustained  a  notable  defeat,  and 
the  country  was  drained  of  troops,  he  should  be  able  at  least  to 
keep  his  ground  until  foreign  aid  should  arrive,  if  not  to  do 
something  which  should  make  that  aid  more  likely  to  come. 
The  loud  discontents  expressed  in  Britain  respecting  the  war 
and  the  existing  ministry,  held  out  additional  encouragement; 
He  therefore  determined  upon  a  secret  voyage  to  Scotland,  no 
matter  how  few  might  share  in  the  danger,  or  how  slenderly 
provided  he  might  be  with  money  or  with  military  stores.  Early 
in  June,  we  find  him  at  the  Chateau  de  Navarre,  near  Evreux, 
writing  a  letter  to  his  father,  not  to  ask  his  sanction  for  the 
projected  enterprise,  but  to  inform  him  that,  before  the  writing 
could  be  in  his  hands,  that  enterprise  would  be  commenced,  '  I 
am  to  tell  you,'  says  he,  '  what  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  you. 
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I  have  been,  above  six  months  ago,  invited  by  our  friends  to  go 
to  Scotland,  and  carry  what  money  and  arms  I  could  con- 
veniently get ;  this  being,  they  are  fully  persuaded,  the  only  way 

of  restoring  you  to  the  crown,  and  them  to  their  liberties 

After  such  scandalous  usage  as  1  have  received  from  the  French 
court,  even  had  I  not  given  ray  word  to  do  so,  or  got  so  many 
encouragements  from  time  to  time  as  1  have  had,  I  should  have 
heen  obliged,  in  honour  and  for  my  own  reputation,  to  have 
flung  myself  into  Uie  hands  of  my  friends,  and  die  with  them, 
rather  than  live  longer  in  such  a  miserable  way  here,  or  be 
obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  which  would  be  just  giving  up  all 
hopes.  I  cannot  but  mention  a  parable  here,  which  is ;  a  horse 
that  is  to  be  sold,  if  [when]  spurred,  [he]  does  not  skip,  or  shew 
some  sign  of  life,  nobody  would  care  to  have  him  even  for 
nothing;  just  so  my  friends  would  care  very  little  to  have  me,  if, 
after  such  usage,  which  all  the  world  is  sensible  of,  I  should  not 
shew  that  I  have  life  in  me.  Your  majesty  cannot  disapprove  a 
son's  fottowing  the  example  of  his  father.  You  yourself  did  the 
like  in  the  year  1715;  but  the  circumstances  now  are  indeed 
very  different,  by  being  much  more  encouraging.  .  ,  ,  ,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  steal  off,  without  letting  the  king  of  France  so 
much  as  sTispect  it  j  for  which  I  make  a  proper  excuse  in  my 
letter  to  liim,  by  saying  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  rae  never 
to  be  able  to  speak  and  open  my  heart  to  him ;  that  this  thing 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  communicated  by  any 
of  the  ministers,  but  to  himself  alone,  in  whom,  after  God 
Almighty,  my  resting  lies,  and  that  the  least  help  would  make 
my  aHair  infallible.  If  I  had  let  the  French  court  know  this 
beforehand,  it  might  have  had  all  these  bad  effects :  isl.  It  is 
possible  they  might  have  stopped  me,  having  a  mind  to  keep 
measures  with  the  elector;'  and  then,  to  cover  it  over,  they 
would  have  made  a  meiit  of  it  to  you,  by  saying  they  had 
hindered  me  from  doing  a  wild  and  desperate  thing:  nify. 
My  being  invited  by  my  friends  would  not  be  believed,  or 

ni;  it  C'KU  ttriuln  tu.  by  ihe  Siu;iR!  aad  ihcir  [urliians.  unlir  allawed  lo  lie 
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at    least  would   have   made   little   impression  on   tfie  French 
court 

'  I  have,'  he  continues,  '  sent  Staffa»d  to  Spain,  and  appointed 
Sir  Thomas  Ceraldine  to  demand  succours  id  my  name,  to  c 
plete  the  work,  to  whom  I  sent  leltere  for  the  king  and  queen, 
written  in  the  most  engaging  terms  to  the  same  purpose.  Let 
what  will  happen,  the  stroke  is  strack,  and  /  have  taken  a  firm 
resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die,  and  to  stand  my  ground  as  ioi^  at 
I  s/iitti  have  a  man  remaining  with  me.  ...  .  Whatever  happens 
tinfortunate  to  me,  cannot  but  be  the  strongest  engagement  ti 
the  French  court  to  pursue  your  cause.  Now,  if  I  were  sure  they 
were  capable  of  any  sensation  of  this  kind,  if  I  did  not  succeed, 
1  would  perish,  as  Curtius  did,  to  save  my  country  and  make  it 
happy ;  it  being  an  indispensable  duty  on  me  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power.  ....      1  write  this  from  Navarre,  but  it  will  not  be 

sent  olf  till  I  am  on  shipboard I  should  think  it  proper 

(if  your  majesty  pleases)  to  put  myself  at  his  hohness's  feet, 
asking  his  blessing  on  this  occasion ;   but  what  1  chiefly  : 
is  your  own,  which   I  hope  will    procure  me  that  oC,  God 
Almighty,  upon  my  endeavours  to  serve  you,  my  family,  and 
my  country,' ' 

Une  Waters,  a  banker  in  Paris,  had  lent  Charles  6o,ooa 
livres,  which  he  had  employed  in  paying  off  the  d^tB  ha 
mcurred  at  Paris  during  the  past  winter.  The  younger  Watei^ 
also  a  banker,  now  advanced  to  him  iao,ooo  livies,  widi  which 
he  bought  1500  fusees,  iSoo  broadswords,  and  a  considerahle 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  ball,  flints,  dirks,  and  other  article:^ 
including  20  small  field-pieces.  Mr  Walsh,  a  merchant  ia 
Nantes,  agreed  to  convey  him  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  which  he  had  fitted  out  lo  cruise  against  the  British 
trade;  at  the  same  time  Mr  Rutledge,  a  friend  of  Walsh, 
obtained  from  the  French  court  the  services  of  the  Eitxabdh,  8 
vessel  of  68  guns  and  700  men,  which  was  to  cruise  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.     Some  obscurity  rests  on  the  point ;  jet  it  il 
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I  flear  that"  the  Prince  had  the  use  of  this  latter  vessel,  to  cany 
s  stores,  and  convoy  his  own  ship,  without  the  knowledge  of 
I  tiie  French  government     While  the  prqjarations  were  making 
I  at  Nantes,  the  few  gentlemen  who  had  agreed  lo  accompany 
]  the  Prince  "lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  when  they 
met  in  public,  took  no  notice  of  each  other,  the  better  to  con- 
f  cea!   their  design.'      They  were  seven  in  number ;  the  most 
important  being  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who,  having  been 
I   concerned  in  tlie  affair  of  17 15,  was  attainted,  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  succeeding  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  as  Duke 
of  Athole,  which  were  now  enjoyed  by  his  next  younger  brother. 
The  rest  were — Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  had  been  the  Prince's 
preceptor;    Sir    John    Macdonald,  an    officer   in   the  Spanish 
service ;  Mr  Kelly,  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  plot  in  1722;  O'Sullivan, 
an  Irish  officer  in  the  French  service ;  Francis  Strickland,  an 
English  gentleman ;  and  Mr  ^neas  Macdonald,  banker  in  Paris, 
a  younger  brother  of  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart      Lord 
Mahoo  says  very  justly,  '  that  the  charm  of  this  romantic  enter- 
prise seems  singularly  heightened,  when  we  find,  from  the  secret 
I  papers  now  disclosed,  that  it  was  undertaken  not  only  against 
I  the  British  government,  but  without,  and  in  spite  of,  the  French.' 
\t  seven  of  the  evening  of  the  2id  of  June,  old  style,*  the 
I  Prince  embarked  at  St  Nazaire,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on 
I  l>oa[d  Walsh's  little  vessel,  named  the  DoutdU,  attended  by  his 
I  seven  friends,  besides  one  Buchanan,  a  messenger.     Proceeding 
to  Belleisle,  he  was  there  detained  for  some  days,  in  expectation 
I  of  the  Eliiobah.     Since  the  letter  to  his  father  before  quoted, 
he    had    written    again :     '  I    m.ide   my    devotions,'    he    says, 
1  Pentecost  day,  recommending  myself  particularly  to   the 
Almighty  on  this  occasion  to  guide  and  direct  me,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  me  always  the  same  sentiments ;  which  arc,  rather  la 
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suff&  anything  than  fail  in  any  of  my  dulia'  He  afterwards 
wrote  to  his  father's  secretary,  Mr  Edgar  i  '  I  hope  in  God  we 
shall  soon  meet,  which  I  am  resolved  shall  not  be  but  at  home;' 
meaning  in  the  seat  of  his  father's  govenmient.'  His  last 
words  lo  the  same  gentleman  in  a  postscript,  dated  the  izth 
July  (N.S,),  were  :  '  After  having  waited  a  week  liere,  not  with- 
out a  little  anxiety,  we  have  at  last  got  the  escort  I  expected, 
which  is  just  arrived — namely,  a  ship  of  68  guns,  and  700  men 
aboard.  I  am,  thank  God,  in  perfect  health,  but  have  been  a 
little  sea-sick,  and  expect  to  be  more  so ;  but  it  does  not  keep 
me  much  abed,  for  I  find  the  more  I  struggle  against  it  the 
better.'  None  of  these  letters  were  sent  off  till  after  he  hart 
finally  quitted  the  shores  of  France.  He  had  acted  in  like 
manner  by  his  Scottish  friends,  sending  Mr  Murray  of  Broughtoii 
to  apprise  them  of  his  intention  of  sailing,  but  too  late  to  allow 
of  their  sending  any  answer  that  could  be  expected  to  reach  him 
before  he  should  have  set  sail.  The  Scottish  gentlemen  con- 
sequently met  in  great  anxiety,  to  deliberate  on  the  message, 
when  it  was  agreed  by  all,  excepting  the  Duke  of  Perth,  that 
the  scheme  was  the  extreme  of  rashness,  and  Mr  Murray  was 
appointed  by  them  to  watch  for  the  Prince  in  the  West  High- 
lands, and  warn  him  off  the  coast  It  would  thus  appear  that 
Charles  was,  in  some  measure,  under  a  false  impression  as  to 
the  eagerness  of  his  Scottish  friends  for  the  undertaking.  Prob- 
ably only  a  very  few  had  invited  him  to  come,  no  matter  how 
attended  or  provided.  Murray  actually  waitert  during  the  whole 
month  of  June  upon  the  west  coast,  when,  finding  that  the 
Prince  did  not  arrive,  and  conceiving  that  the  scheme  had  been 
given  up,  he  returned  to  his  house  in  Peeblesshire.  To  the 
friends  of  the  cause  in  England,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
message  was  sent  by  the  Prince  before  his  voyage. 
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PRINCE  Charles's  voyage  and  landing,  ar 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Bellcisle  on  the  ad  July.  Four  days  after,  in  latitude  47°  57' 
north,  and  39  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Lizard  Point,  an 
English  tnan-of-war  appeared  in  sight  D'Eau,  the  captain  of 
the  Elisabeth,  came  on  board  the  DouteUe,  and  asked  Mr  Walsh 
to  aid  in  attacking  this  vessel,  representing  that  an  immediate 
engagement  might  be  the  best  course,  as  the  English  ship,  if 
joined  by  any  other  o.'  the  same  nation,  would  become  more 
than  a  match  for  both  of  theirs.  Mr  Walsh,  feeling  a  great 
responsibility  as  to  die  Prince's  person,  declined  this  pro- 
posal Captain  D'Eau  then  resolved  to  make  the  attack  singly. 
The  British  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Lion,  of  58  gims,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Brett,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  Anson's  expedition  by  storming  Paita,  The  engage- 
ment between  the  two  vessels  lasted  five  hours,  during  which 
the  Doutdle  looked  on  from  a  little  distance.  Wliile  the  fight 
continued,  the  Prince  several  times  represented  to  Mr  Walsh 
what  a  small  assistance  would  serve  to  give  the  Elizabeth  the 
advantage,  and  importuned  him  to  engage  in  the  action ;  but 
Mr  Walsh  positively  refused,  and  at  last  desired  the  Prince  not 
to  insist  any  more,  otherwise  he  would  order  him  down  to  his 
cabin.*  At  the  close  of  the  action,  the  Lion  sheered  off  like  a 
tub  upon  the  water,  but  the  Elizabeth  was  unable  to  give  it 
any  further  annoyance.  The  vessel  was  much  damaged  in 
the  rigging,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  officers 
and  men  were  wounded  or  killed,  the  captain  himself  being 
amongst  the  former.  It  therefore  returned  to  France  to  refit, 
carrying  with  it  the  Prince's  too  slender  stores.  Charles, 
nevertheless,  continued  his  voyage,  cheering  himself  up  with 
the  hopes  he  entertained  from  the  ardour  of  his  Scottish 
partisans. 

In  this  voyage  the  Prince  and  his  friends  maintained  a  strict 
iocognito,  as  may  have  been  surmised  from  the  liberty  which 
Mr  Walsh  has  just  been  represented  as  taking  witl]  one  who 
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considered  himself  as  rightfully  Prince  Regent  of  the  British 
dominions.  Charles  wore  the  dress  of  a.  student  of  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  and,  to  conceal  his  person  still  more,  he  had 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  from  the  day  he  embarked.  The 
vessel  sailed  by  night  without  a  light,  the  better  to  escape 
observation.  On  one  occasion  it  was  chased,  and  prepared 
for  an  action;  but  escaped  by  fast  sailing.  After  some  clays' 
saHing,  it  approached  that  remotest  range  of  the  Hebrides  which 
— comprehending  Lewis,  Uist,  Barra,  and  many  others — is  com- 
monly called  the  Long  Island,  from  its  appearing  at  a  distance 
to  form  a  single  continent  A  large  Hebridean  eagle  came  and 
hovered  over  the  vessel.  It  was  first  observed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  who  did  not  at  first  choose  to  make  any  remark 
upon  it,  lest  his  doing  so  might  have  been  considered  supersti- 
rious;  but,  some  hours  later,  on  remniing  upon  deck  after 
dinner,  seeing  the  eagle  still  following  their  course,  the  manittis 
pointed  it  out  to  the  Prince,  saying :  '  Sir,  this  is  a  happy  omen : 
the  king  of  birds  is  come  to  welcome  your  royal  highness  on 
your  arrival  in  Scotland.' ' 

They  now  sailed  into  a  strait  between  the  islands  of  Eriska 
and  South  Uist,  and,  observing  some  doubtful  sails  at  a 
distance,  made  haste  to  land  on  the  former  island,  carrying  on 
shore  their  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  Prince  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  the  tacksman,  or  tenant,  and  teamed 
that  Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  chief  of  a.  branch  of  that  great 
clan,  and  who  held  extensive  possessions  in  the  West  Highlands 
and  Hebrides,  was  upon  South  Uist,  with  his  brother  Boisdalc,* 
while  young  Clanranald,"  the  son  of  the  chief,  and  a  person  in 
whom  he  had  great  confidence,  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  maia- 
luntl,     A  messenger  was  despatched  to  desire  an  interview  with 
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Boisdale,  and  in  the  meantime  Charles  speni  the  night  in  the 
house  of  the  tacksman. 

He  retunied  on  board  his  vessel  next  morning,  and  Boisdale 
soon  after  came  to  visit  him.  This  gentleman  was  supposed  to 
have  great  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  elder  brother  the  chief, 
who,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  bad  health,  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.' 
Charles  knew  that,  if  Boisdale  couid  be  brought  over  to  his 
views,  the  rising  of  the  clan  wotdd  be  a  matter  of  courae.  Here, 
however,  he  experienced  a  disappointment  Mr  Macdonald 
seems  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the  cause,  but  strongly 
impressed  with  its  hopelessness  at  the  present  moment.  He 
spoke  in  a  very  discouraging  manner,  and  advised  the  Prince 
to  return  home.  '  1  am  come  home,  sir,"  said  Charles,  '  and  can 
entertain  no  notion  of  returning  to  the  place  whence  I  came. 
I  am  persuaded  thai  my  faithful  Highlanders  will  stand  by  mc.' 
Boisdale  said  he  was  afraid  that  the  contrary  would  be  found  the 
case.  Charles  instanced  Macleod  of  Macleod  and  Sir  Alexandi;r 
Macdonald  of  Sleat  as  chieftains  upon  whom  he  couid  depend. 
These  were  men  who  could  bring  twelve  hundred  broadswords 
to  the  field.  Boisdale  now  gave  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
that  these  gentlemen  had  not  only  resolved  to  abandon  his 
cause,  but  might  be  found  to  act  against  it  To  prove  this,  he 
said  a  messenger  might  be  sent  to  ask  them  to  join  the  proposed 
expedition.  As  might  be  expected,  Charles  in  vain  exerted  his 
eloquence  to  induce  Boisdale  to  engage  his  brother's  clan.  He 
plainly  told  the  Prince  that  he  would  rather  use  any  influence 
he  had  with  his  brother  and  the  clan  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  arms. 

Charles  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  Boisdale's  coldness,  but 
he  look  care  to  shew  no  symptom  of  depression.  He  ordered 
his  ship  to  be  unmoored,  and  set  sail  for  the  mainland,  express- 
ing a  resolution  to  pursue  the  enterprise  he  had  commenced. 
He  carried  Boisdale  along  with  him  for  several  miles,  and 
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endeavoured,  with  all  liis  eloquence,  to  make  him  relent  and 
give  a  better  answer.  But  Mr  Macdonald  continued  to  express 
the  same  unfavourable  sentiments ;  and  finally  descending  into 
his  boat,  which  hung  astern,  he  left  the  Prince  to  follow  his  own 
apparently  hopeless  course.' 

Continuing  his  voyage  to  the  mainland,  it  was  with  a  still 
resolute  heart  that,  on  the  19th  of  July,^  Charles  cast  anchor 
in  Lochnanuagh,  3  small  arm  of  the  sea,  parUy  dividing  the 
countries  of  Moidart  and  Arisaig.  The  place  which  he  thus 
chose  for  his  disembarkation  was  as  vAid  and  desolate  a  scene 
as  he  could  have  found  throughout  the  dominions  of  his  fathers. 
Yet  it  was  scarcely  more  unpromising  than  the  reception  he 
at  first  met  with  from  its  people. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  after  casting  anchor,  was  to  send  a 
boat  ashore  with  a  letter  for  young  Clanranald,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  inspired  with  the  most  enthusiastic  affection  to  his  cause. 
The  young  chief  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  suspense. 
Next  day  (the  loth)  he  came  to  Forsy,  a  small  village  on  the 
shore  of  the  estuary  in  which  the  Prince's  vessel  lay,  accom- 
panied by  his  kinsmen,  the  Lairds  of  Glenaladale  and  Dalily, 
and  by  another  gentleman  of  his  clan,  who  has  left  an  intelligent 
journal  of  the  subsequent  events.^  '  Calling  for  the  ship's  boat," 
says  tills  writer,  '  we  were  immediately  carried  on  board,  our 
hearts  bounding  at  the  idea  of  being  at  length  so  near  our  long- 
wished-for  Prince.  We  found  a  large  tent  erected  with  poles 
iij>on  the  ship's  deck,  the  interior  of  which  was  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  wines  and  spirits.  On  entering  this  pavilion,  we 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  Alhole,  to  whom  most 
of  us  had  been  known  in  tlie  year  1715.*  While  we  were 
conversing  with  the  duke,  Clanranald  was  called  away  to  sec 
the  Prince,  and  we  were  given  to  understand  tliat  wc  should  not 
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probably  see  his  royal  highness  that  evening.'  ClanranaJd, 
being  introduced  into  Charles's  presence,  proceeded  to  assure 
him  thai  there  was  no  possibility,  under  the  ciTcumstances,  of 
taking  up  arms  with  any  chance  of  success.  In  this  he  was 
joined  by  his  relation,  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  whom 
Mr  Home  has  associated  with  him  in  the  following  romantic 
anecdote,  though  the  joumalisl  does  not  allude  to  his  presence. 
Charles  is  said,  by  the  historian,  to  have  addressed  the  two 
Highlanders  with  great  emotion;  to  have  summed  up,  with 
much  eloquence,  all  the  reasons  for  now  beginning  the  war; 
and,  (inally,  to  have  conjured  them,  in  the  warmest  terms, 
to  assist  their  Prince,  their  friend,  in  this  his  utmost  need. 
With  eloquence  scarcely  less  warm,  the  brave  young  men 
entreated  him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise  for  the  present, 
representing  to  him  that  now  to  lake  up  arms,  without  regular 
forces,  without  officers  of  credit,  without  concert,  and  almost 
without  arms,  would  but  draw  down  certain  destruction  upon 
the  heads  of  all  concerned.  Charles  persisted,  argued,  and 
implored;  and  they  still  as  positively  adhered  to  their  opinion. 
During  this  conversation,  the  parties  walked  hurriedly  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  using  ail  the  gesticulations  appro- 
priate to  their  various  arguments.  A  Highlander  stood  near 
them,  armed  at  all  points,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart.  and 
I  had  come  off  to  the  ship  to  inquire  for  news,  not  knowing  who 
was  on  board.  When  he  gathered  from  their  discourse  that 
the  stranger  was  the  heir  of  Britain,  when  he  heard  his  chief 
and  brother  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  their  Prince,  his  colour 
went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  shifted  his  place,  and 
I  grasped  his  sword.  Charles  observed  his  demeanour,  and 
I  turning  suddenly  round,  appealed  to  him :  '  Will  yau  not  assist 
tme?'  'IwiUl  I  will  1' esclaimed  Ranald, 'though  not  another 
I  man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a  sword  ;  I  am  ready  to  die 
I  for  your  With  tears  and  thanks  Charles  acknowledged  the 
I'loyalty  of  the  youth,  and  said  he  wished  that  all  t!ie  Highlanders 
e  like  him.     The  two  obdurate  chieftains  were  overpowered 
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by  this  incident,  and  no  longer  expressed  any  reluctance  to 
maJie  an  appearance  in  the  cause.' 

The  Prince's  interview  with  Clanranald,  according  to  the 
journalist,  who  was  on  board  at  the  same  time,  occupied  no 
less  than  three  hours.  The  young  chief  then  returned  to  his 
friends,  who  had  spent  that  space  of  time  in  the  pavilion. 
'  About  half  an  hour  after,'  says  the  journalist, '  there  entered 
ilie  tent  a  tall  youth  of  a  most  agreeable  aspect,  dressed  in 
a  plaia  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt,  a  cambric  stock  fixed  with 
a  plain  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of  the  buckle,  a  plaia 
hat  with  a  canvas  string,  one  end  of  which  was  tixed  to  one  of  his 
coat-buttons,  black  stockings,  and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  this  pleasing  youth  I  fell  my  heart 
swell  to  my  tliroaL  But  one  O'Brien,  a  churchman,  immediately 
told  us  that  he  was  only  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  long 
been  possessed  with  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
Highlanders.' 

'  At  his  entry.'  continues  the  same  writer, '  O'Brien  forbade 
any  of  those  who  were  sitting  to  rise ;  he  saluted  none  of  us, 
and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at  a  distance.  I  chanced  to  be 
one  of  those  who  were  standing  when  he  came  in,  and  he  look 
his  seat  near  me ;  but  he  immediately  started  up  again,  and 
desired  me  to  sit  down  by  him  upon  a  chest  Taking  him  at 
this  time  for  only  a  passenger  and  a  clergyman,  I  presumed  to 
speak  to  him  with  perfect  familiarity,  though  I  could  not  sup|)ress  a 
suspicion  that  he  might  turn  out  some  greater  man.  One  of  the 
questions  which  he  put  to  me,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
regarded  my  Highland  dress.  He  incjuired  if  I  did  not  feel 
cold  in  that  habit,  to  which  I  answered  that  I  believed  I  should 
only  feel  cold  in  any  other.^  At  this  he  laughed  heartily ;  and 
he  next  desired  to  know  how  1  lay  with  tt  at  night     I  replied 
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that  the  plaid  served  me  for  a  blanket  when  sleeping,  and  I 
shewed  him  how  I  wrapped  it  about  my  person  for  that  puqwse. 
Al  thi§  he  remarked  that  I  must  be  unj>repared  for  defence 
in  case  of  a  sudden  surprise ;  but  I  infonned  him  that,  during 
war  or  any  time  of  danger,  we  arranged  the  garment  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  start  at  once  to  our  feet,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other.  After 
a  little  more  conversation  of  this  sort,  the  mysterious  youth  rose 
from  his  seat  and  called  for  a  dram,  when  0'Brii;n  whispered 
to  mc  to  pledge  the  stranger,  but  not  to  drink  to  him,  which 
conhrmed  me  in  my  suspicions  as  to  his  real  quality.  Having 
taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  he  drank  to  us  all  round,  and 
soon  after  left  the  tent.' ' 

During  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  Cl.inranald  remained 
close  in  council  with  Charles,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  devising  means  for  raising  the  rest  of  the 
weli-ttfiected  dans,  who  were  at  this  time  reckoned  to  number 
12,000  men.  On  the  aad  (July),  young  Clanranald  proceeded 
with  Allan  Macdonald,  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart, 
on  an  embassy  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat  and  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  whom  Charles  was  most  unwilling  to  suppose 
unfaithful  to  his  cause.  During  the  absence  of  these  emissaries, 
Mr  Hugh  Macdonald,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Morar, 
was  brought  on  board  the  DoutclU  to  visit  the  Prince.  This 
gentleman,  after  a  short  complimentary  conversation,  took  leave 
to  caution  him  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  strictly  incognito 
for  the  present,  as  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  was  not  far  off, 
and  the  neighbouring  clan  Campbell  might  be  very  glad  to 
obtain  possession  of  his  person.  Charles  answered :  '  I  have  no 
fear  about  that  at  all.'  With  reference  to  the  proposed  enpedi- 
lion,  Mr  Macdonald  said  he  had  great  fears  of  the  event,  and, 
like  Boisdale,  he  recommended  the  Prince  lo  return  to  France. 
Charles  said  '  he  did  not  choose  to  owe  his  restoration  to 
foreigDers,  but  to  his  own  friends,  to  whom  he  was  now  come 
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to  put  it  into  their  power  to  have  the  glory  of  that  event  And 
as  to  returning  to  France,  foreigners  should  never  have  it  to  say 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  friends,  that  they  turned 
iheir  backs  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  return 
from  them  to  foreign  parts.  In  a  word,  if  he  could  get  but  six 
trusty  men  to  join  him,  he  would  cheose/ar  ralher  to  skulk  with 
them  amongthe  mountains  of  Scotland,  than  to  return  to  Franee' 

On  the  15th  he  came  on  shore  from  the  Doute/le,  accom- 
panied by  only  the  seven  gentlemen  fonneriy  mentioned.  He 
first  set  his  foot  upon  Scottish  ground  at  Borodalc,  a  farm 
belonging  to  Clanranald,  close  by  the  south  shore  of  Loch- 
nanuagh.  Borodale  is  a  wild  piece  of  country,  fonning  a 
mountainous  tongue  of  land  betwixt  two  bays.  It  was  a  place 
suitable  above  all  others  for  the  circumstances  and  des^s  of 
the  Prince,  being  remote  and  difficult  of  access,  and  in  the 
centre  of  that  country  where  Charles's  surest  friends  resideil. 
It  belongs  to  a  tract  of  stem  mountain  land,  serrated  by  deep 
narrow  firths,  fonning  the  western  coast  of  Invemess-shire. 
Although  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Highland  territory,  it  is  not 
above  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
Macdonalds  and  the  Stuarts,  who  possessed  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories, had  been,  since  the  lime  of  Montrose,  inviolably  attached 
to  the  elder  line  of  the  royal  family;  had  proved  themselves 
irresistible  at  Kilsyth,  Killiecrankie,  and  Sheriflinuir ;  and  were 
now,  from  their  resistance  to  the  Disarming  Act,  perhaps  the 
fittest  of  all  the  clans  to  take  the  field. 

During  the  absence  of  young  Clanranald,  into  whose  aims 
Charles  had  thus  thrown  himself,  several  gendemen  of  the 
family  collected  a  guard  for  his  person,  and  he  remjuned  a 
welcome  and  honoured  guest  in  the  house  of  BorodaJe.'  Con- 
sidering that  no  other  chief  had  yet  declared  for  him,  and  that, 
indeed,  the  enterprise  might  never  advance  another  slep,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Clanranald  family  acted  with  no 
small  share  of  gallantry;  for  there  can  be  litde  doubt  thai  if  he 
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had  Tetired,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
government.  'We  encountered  this  hazard,"  says  the  journalist, 
•with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  determined  to  risk  everythiag, 
life  itself,  in  behalf  of  our  beloved  Prince.'  Charles,  his 
company,  and  aljoul  one  hundred  men  constituting  his  guard, 
were  entertained  with  the  best  cheer  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Mr  Macdonald,  tenant  of  Borodale,  to  purvey.  He  sat  ma 
I  large  room,  where  he  could  see  all  his  adherents  at  once,  and 
where  the  multitudes  of  people  who  flocked  from  the  country 
around,  'without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,''  to  see  him,  might 
also  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity.  At  the 
first  meal  which  took  place  under  these  circumstances,  Charles 
drank  the  ^ace-dnnk  in  English,  a  language  which  all  the 
gentlemen  present  understood ;  but  for  a  toast  of  more  extensive 
application,  our  friend  the  journalist  rose  and  gave  the  king's* 
health  in  Gaeiic—' DeoiA  slaint  an  Righ?  This  of  course 
produced  universal  satisfaction;  and  Charles  desired  to  know 
what  was  meant  On  its  being  explained  to  him,  he  requested 
to  hear  the  words  pronounced  again,  that  he  might  learn  them 
himself.  He  then  gave  the  king's  health  in  Gaelic,  uttering  the 
words  as  correctly  and  distinctly  as  he  could.  '  The  company,' 
adds  the  joumahst,  'then  mentionii\g  my  skill  in  Gaelic,  his 
royal  highness  said  I  should  be  his  master  in  that  language; 
'  and  I  was  then  desired  to  ask  the  healths  of  the  prince  and 
'  duke.''  It  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  effect 
I  which  Charies's  flattering  attention  to  their  language  had  upon 
I  the  hearts  of  this  brave  and  simple  people. 


'  Cliulci'i  yuuAj^er  bntber,  vtyled  the  Duke  c 
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CHAPTER    IL 

THE   HIGHLANDERS. 

'Btlarim.  Tis  wonderful, 
That  an  inrisible  iiutinct  shouU  frame  drna 
To  loyalty  imleained  ;  honour  unUn^^l ; 
Civilil]'  nol  seen  from  other  i  valoar, 

That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a.  crop 
As  if  it  bad  been  sowed.' 

CymMinf. 

Tkk  people  amidst  whom  Charles  Stuart  had  cast  his  fate, 
were  then  regarded  as  the  rudest  and  least  civilised  portion  of 
the  nation  of  which  he  conceived  himself  the  rightful  ruler. 
Occupying  the  most  remote  and  mountaiaous  section  of  Britain, 
and  holding  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  community, 
they  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  language,  dress,  and 
mannere;  had  as  yet  yielded  a  very  imperfect  obedience  to 
government ;  and  formed  a  society  not  only  distinct  from  their 
immediate  neighbours,  but  which  had  probably  no  exact  parailel 
in  Europe. 

The  country  possessed  by  this  people,  forming  the  north-west 
portion  of  Scotland,  comprehends  a  large  surface ;  but  being  of 
a  mountainous  and  rugged  character,  it  has  never  maintained  a 
large  population.  In  numbers,  the  Highlanders  did  nol  now 
exceed  100,000,  or  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  population  of  Scot- 
land. The  community  was  divided  into  about  forty  ditferent 
tribes,  denominated  f/aas,  each  of  which  dwelt  upon  its  own 
portion  of  tlie  territory. 

At  the  period  of  this  history,  the  Highlanders  displayed,  in  a 
state  almost  entire,  what  has  been  called  the  patriarchal  form  of 
society.  This  extreme  comer  of  Europe  had  the  fortune  to 
shelter  nearly  the  last  unmixed  remnants  of  the  Cells,  that  early 
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face  of  people  whom  the  dawn  of  histoiy  shews  in  possession  of 
the  ancient  contini^nt,  but  wlio  were  gradually  dispelled  to  tlie 
extremities  by  others  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  call 
ancient  As  they  retained  their  primitive  manners  with  almost 
unmixed  purity,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  nearly  a  distinct  picture  of  a  state  of  society  compared 
»-ith  which  that  of  Rome  might  be  considered  as  modem. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  the  Highlanders 
were,  however,  by  no  means  that  simple  and  quiescent  people 
who  are  described  as  ctMitent  to  dwell  each  under  his  own  vine 
and  lig-tree,  any  more  than  their  land  was  one  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  A  perpetual  state  of  war  with  the  neighbours 
who  had  driven  them  to  their  northern  fastnesses,  and  their 
disinclination  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  die  country  in  which  they 
nominally  lived,  caused  them,  on  tiie  contrary,  to  make  arms  a 
sort  of  profession,  and  even  to  despise  in  some  measure  all 
peaceful  modes  of  acquiring  a  subsistence.  Entertaining,  more- 
over, a  belief  that  the  Lowlands  had  been  originally  theirs, 
many  of  them,  even  at  this  period,  practised  a  regular  system  of 
reprisal  upon  the  frontier  of  that  civilised  region,  for  which  of 
course  the  use  of  arms  was  indispensably  necessary.  What  still 
more  tended  to  induce  military  habits,  many  of  the  tribes 
maintained  a  sort  of  hereditary  enmity  against  each  other,  and 
therefore  required  to  be  in  perpetual  readiness,  either  to  seize 
or  repel  opportunities  of  vengeance. 

The  Highlanders,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  history,  appear  to 
have  possessed  no  superiority  over  (he  Lowlanders  in  the  use  of 
Anns.  At  the  battle  of  the  Harlaw  in  1410  (till  which  period 
they  had  been  quite  independent  of  the  kings  of  Scotland),  the 
lai^est  army  diat  ever  left  the  Highlands  was  checked  by  an 
inferior  number  of  Lowlanders.  They  proved  not  more 
invincible  at  the  battles  of  Corrichie,  Gienlivat,  and  otliers, 
fought  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  after  tiiis  last  period,  during 
which  the  Border  spear  had  been  converted  into  a  shepherd's 
crook,  and  the  patriot    steel  of  Lothian  and  Clydesdale  into 
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penknives  and  weavers'  shears,  pennitted  the  mountaineera  at 
length  to  assert  a  decided  superiority  in  anns.  When  they  were 
called  into  actioti,  therefore,  by  Montrose,  they  proved  invariably 
victorious  in  that  short  but  brilliant  campaign,  which  almost 
retrieved  a  kingdom  for  their  unfortunate  monarch.  Amidst  the 
exploits  of  that  time,  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  (1645)  was  attended 
with  some  circumstances  displaying  their  superiority 
remarkable  degree.  The  army  arrayed  against  them,  almost 
doubling  theirs  in  number,  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
of  Fife,  which  county  has  been  described,  in  a  publi 
the  time,'  as  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  of  its  inhabitants 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  quarrel — the  National  Covenant 
Religious  fervour  proved  nothing  in  this  case  when  opposed  to 
the  more  exalted  enthusiasm  of  '  loyalty  unlearned,'  and  the 
hardihood  of  an  education  among  the  hills.  The  Whig  militi 
scarcely  stood  a  minute  before  the  impetuous  chaise  of  the 
Highlanders,  but  running  olT  in  a  shameful  rout,  were  killed  in 
great  numbers  by  their  pursuers.* 

Though  the  Highlanders  were  nominally  subjugated  by 
Cromwell,  they  regained  at  the  Restoration  their  former  privi- 
leges and  vigour.  They  were  kept  in  arms,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  last  two  Stuarts,  by  their  occasional  employment  as  a 
militia,  for  the  harassment  of  the  west-country  Presbyterians. 
At  the  Revolution,  tliereforc,  when  roused  by  the  voice  of 
Dundee,  they  were  equally  ready  to  take  the  field  in  behalf  of 
King  James,  as  they  had  been  fifty  years  before  to 
for  his  father.  The  patriarchal  system  of  laws  upon  which 
Highland  society  was  constituted,  disposed  them  to  look  upon 
these  unfortunate  princes  as  the  general  fathers  or  cAie^  of  the 
nation,  whose  natural  and  unquesrionable   power  had  been. 
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A  Lonj^anucui  Kporlcd  to  Ibc  laie  Biihop  Lov,  hb 
life  met  ui  a^cd  HiehUadcr  who  hqd  bcca  V  the  battle  of  KiUyth. 

w  day  KibyiTi;  ■!  every  •Iroke  oTmy  rvord  I  cut  u  ell  o'  toeelat'  1 
e  ire  laid  la  bare  QOiuoquebllT  ^  A  dueoBte  for  the  axmy.  IvHidi  had  IKH 
UK  uribiEiuuiUK  century.    Sa  StatiiUial  ttarrail  ^  SailiaK.<,  ill  K, 
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rebelliously  disputed  by  their  children  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  both  on  these  occasions  and  the  subsequent  attempts 
in  behalf  of  the  Sluart  family,  they  fought  with  precisely  the 
same  ardour  which  would  induce  a  man  of  humanity  to  ward 
off  the  blow  which  an  unnatural  son  had  aimed  at  a  parent 
On  the  field  of  Killiecrankic,  where  they  were  chiefly  opposed 
by  regular  and  even  veteran  troops,  they  fought  with  signal 
bravery.'  Their  victory  was,  however,  unavailing,  owing  to  the 
death  of  their  favourite  leader,  Ian  Dhu  nan  Caih,  as  they 
descriptively  termed  him — Dark  John  of  the  Battles — without 
whose  commanding  genius  their  energies  could  not  be  directed, 
nor  even  their  bands  kept  together. 

The  submission  which  was  nominally  paid  throughout  Britain 
to  the  ' parliamerttary '  sovereigns,  William  and  Anne,  was  in  no 
degree  participated  by  the  children  of  the  mountains,  tvhose 
simple  ideas  of  government  did  not  comprehend  either  a  second 
or  a  third  estate,  and  who  could  perceive  no  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring a  sovereign  on  account  of  any  peculiarity  in  his  religion. 
In  the  naeanlimc,  moreover,  the  progress  of  civilisation,  encour- 
aged in  the  low  countries  by  the  Union,  affected  but  slighdy 
the  wariiVe  habits  of  the  clans.  Their  miHtary  ardour  is  said 
to  have  been,  if  possible,  increased  during  this  period,  by  the 
injudicious  policy  of  King  William,  who,  in  distributing  ;^2o,ooo 
amongst  ihem  to  bribe  their  forbearance,  only  inspired  an  idea 
that  arras  were  their  best  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
importance.  The  call,  therefore,  which  was  made  upon  them 
by  the  exiled  Prince  in  1715,  found  them  as  willing  and  ready 
aa  ever  to  commence  a  civil  war. 


>  The  tenk  nf  Kilh«im%i 
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The  accesnoD  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was  at  this  peril 
>o  Tcccoi,  and  the  rival  candidate  shared  so  bugcif  in  the  afic 
tions  of  the  people,  that  very  little  was  wanting  to  achieve  tl 
restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.     That  little  wai  wanting- 
gcncral  of  military  talent,  with  some  dc^ee  of  resolution  on  tl 
part  of  the  candidate.     The   expedition  was    commanded 
Scotland  by  the  Earl   of  Mar,  who  had  signalised  himself  by 
xome  dexterity  in  the  slippery  politics  of  the  time,  but  possessed 
no  other  abilities  to  lii  him  for  the  important  station  be  heldi 
Id  England,  the  reigning  sovereign  had  even  less  to  dread,  ia 
Uic  ill-concerted  proceedings  of  a  band  of  debauched  youni 
noblemen,  who  displayed  this  remarkable  difference  from  thi 
Scottish  insurgents— that  they  could    not   fight  at  alt      Ma 
permitted  himself  to  be  cooped  up  on  the  north  of  the  Forth, 
with  an  army  of  8000  or  9000  men,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
who  occupied  Stirling  with  a  force  not  half  so  numerous.     Ai 
action    at  length  took  place  on    Sherifftnuir,  in  which  it  J 
inipoBsiblc  to  say  whether  the  bravery  of  the  Highlanders,  thi 
|iusillaniiuity  of  their  leader,  or  the  military  genius  of  Argyll 
was  most  signally  distinguished. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  learning,  on  the  nth  of  November, 
Mar  had  at  length  formed  the  resolution  to  fight  him,  and  waj 
marching  for  that  purpose  from  Perth,  set  forward  from  Stirling 
and  next  day  the  armies  came  within  sight  of  each  other  upoi 
the  plain  of  Sheriffmuir,  a  mile  north-east  from  Dumblanc 
I'hey  both  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night ;  and  a  stone  is  sHl 
shewn  upon  the  site  of  the  Highlanders'  bivouac,  indented  al 
round  with  marks  occasioned  by  the  broadswords  of  thea 
warriors,  who  here  sharpened  their  weapons  for  Uie  next  day! 
ConllicL  The  battle  commenced  on  Sunday  morning,  v 
Ar;;y]l  himself,  leading  his  dragoons  over  a  morass  which 
frozen  during  the  night,  and  which  the  insurgents  expected  I 
protect  them,  almost  immediately  routed  their  whole  left  winj 
consisting  of  the  Lowland  cavaliers,  and  drove  thera  to  tJ; 
river  Allan,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  field  His  left  winj 
which  was  beyond  the  scope  of  his  command,  did  not  meet  li 
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^me  success  against  the  right  of  the  insargenls,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  Highlanders. 

Those  warriors  had  come  down  from  their  fastnesses  with  a 
resolution  to  fight  as  their  ancestors  had  fought  at  Kilsyth  and 
Killiecrankie.  They  appeared  before  the  Lowlanders  of  Perth- 
Ehire,  who  had  not  seen  them  since  the  days  of  Montrose,  in 
the  wild  Irish  shirt  or  plaid,  which,  covering  only  the  body  and 
haunches,  leaves  the  arms  and  most  of  the  limbs  exposed  in 
all  their  shaggy  strength.'  Their  enthusiasm  may  be  guessed 
from  a  simple  anecdote.  A  Lowland  gentleman,  observing 
amongst  their  bands  a  man  of  ninety,  from  the  upper  part  of 
Aberdeenshire,  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  how  so  aged  a  creature 
as  he,  and  one  who  seemed  so  extremely  feeble,  had  thought 
of  joining  their  enterprise.  '  1  have  sons  here,  sir,'  replied  the 
man,  '  and  I  have  grandsons ;  if  they  fail  to  do  their  duty, 
cannot  I  shoot  them  ?' — laying  his  hand  upon  a.  pistol  which  he 
carried  in  his  bosom,* 

The  attack  of  these  resolute  soldiers  upon  the  left  wing  of  the 
royal  army  was,  to  use  language  similar  to  their  own,  like  the 
Storm  which  strews  a  lee-shore  with  wrecks.  The  chief  of 
Clanranald  was  killed  as  they  were  advancing ;  but  that 
circumstance,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  damp  their 
ardour,  only  served  to  inspire  them  with  greater  fury.  '  To- 
morrow for  lamentation  !'  cried  the  young  chieftain  of  Glengarry; 
'  to-day  for  revenge  !'  and  the  Macdonalds  rushed  on  the  foe  with 
irresistible  force.  Instantly  put  to  rout,  this  portion  of  the 
.■royal  army  retired  to  Stirling,  leaving  hundreds  a  prey  to  the 
^Highland  broadsword,  Thus  each  of  the  two  armies  was 
paitially  successful  and  partially  defeated. 

The  battle  was  by  no  means  indecisive  in  its  results.  Mar, 
as  he  deserved  none  of  the  credit  of  his  partial  victory,  reaped 
no  profit  from  it,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Pertli.  Argyll 
ined  upon  the  field,  in  possession  of  the  enemy's  cannon 

id  many  of  his  standards.     The  conduct  of  this  celebrated 
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warrior  and  patriot  was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Mar.  He  had  won  a  victory,  so  far  as  it  could  be  won,  by 
his  own  personal  exertions,  and  that  with  every  advantage  of 
numbers  against  hitn.  The  humanity  he  displayed  was  also 
such  as  seldom  marks  the  details  of  a  civil  war.  He  offered 
quarter  to  all  he  met,  in  the  very  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  he 
granted  it  to  al!  who  desired  it.  With  his  own  sword  he 
parried  three  different  blows  which  one  of  his  dragoons 
aimed  at  a  wounded  cavalier  who  had  refused  to  ask  his 
life.' 

In  January,  James  himself,  the  weak  though  amiable  man 
for  whom  all  this  blood  was  shed,  landed  at  Peterhead,  and 
immediately  proceeded  intogniU)  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
Perth.  His  presence  might  inspire  some  enthusiasm,  but  it 
could  not  give  strength  or  consistency  to  the  aimy.  Some 
]>reparations  were  made  for  his  coronation  in  the  great  hall  of 
Scoon,  where  his  ancestors  had  been  invested  with  the  emblems 
of  sovereignty  so  many  centuries  ago.  But  the  total  ruin  of 
his  English  adherents  conspired  with  his  own  imbecility  and 
that  of  his  officers  to  prevent  the  ceremony  from  taking  place. 
In  February,  he  retired  before  the  advance  of  the  royal  amiy. 
The  Tay  was  frozen  at  the  time,  and  thus  he  and  all  his  army 
were  fortunately  enabled  to  cross  without  the  difficulty  which 
must  otherwise  have  attended  so  sudden  a  retreat ;  directing 
their  march  towards  the  seaports  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Angus. 
I  have  heard  that,  as  the  good-natured  prince  was  passing  over, 
the  misery  or  his  circumstances  prompted  a  slight  sally  of  wit, 
as  a  dark  evening  will  sometimes  produce  lightning;  and 
he  remarked  to  his  lieutenant-general,  in  allusion  to  the 
delusive  prospects  by  which  he  iiad  been  induced  to  come 
over :  '  Ah,  John,  you  see  how  you  have  brought  me  on  the 
ice."^ 

The  Chevalier  embarked  with  Mar  and  other  officers  at 
Monliosc ;  and  the  body  of  the  army  dispersed  with  so  much 
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lidity,  ftat  Argyll,  who  traversed  the  country  only  a  day's 
inarch  behind,  reached  Aberdeen  without  ever  geiting  a  glimpse 
We  may  safely  suppose  that  the  humanity  of  this 
general,  if  not  the  secret  leaning  to  Jacobitism  of  which  he  was 
suspected,  induced  him  to  favour  the  dispersion  and  escape 
of  the  unformnate  cavaliers.  The  Lowland  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  who  bad  been  concerned  in  the  carapaigu  suffered 
attainder,  proscription,  and  in  some  cases  death ;  but  the 
Highlanders  returned  to  their  mountains  unconquered  and 
unchanged. 

In  1719,  a  plan  of  invasion  and  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts  was  formed  by  Spain.  A  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
with  several  frigates,  having  on  board  6000  troops  and  r2,ooo 
Stand  of  aims,  sailed  from  Cadii  to  England ;  and  while  this 
fleet  was  preparing,  the  Earl  Marischal  left  St  Sebastian  with 
two  Spanish  frigates,  having  on  board  300  Spanish  soldiers, 
anununition,  arms,  and  money,  and  landed  in  the  island  of 
Lewis.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  completely  dispersed  by  a  storm 
off  Cape  Finislerre ;  and  as  everything  remained  quiet  in  Eng- 
land, very  few  Highlanders  rose.  General  Wightman  came  up 
with  the  Spanish  and  Highland  force  in  Glenshiel,  a  wild  vale 
in  the  west  of  Ross-shire.  The  Highlanders,  favoured  by  the 
ground,  withdrew  to  the  hills  without  having  suffered  much ; 
and  the  Spaniards  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  made 
prisoners. 

During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
was  often  under  the  consideration  of  government,  and  some 
steps  were  taken  with  a  view  to  render  the  people  less  dangerous, 
but  none  with  the  design  of  making  them  more  friendly.  Three 
forts — one  at  Inverness ;  a  second,  named  Fort  Augustus,  at 
Killiewhimmen  ;  and  a  third,  named  Fort  William,  at  Inver- 
lochy,  in  Lochaber — were  kept  in  full  garrison,  as  a  means  of 
loveiawing  the  disaffected  clans.  Under  the  care  of  General 
Wade,  the  soldiers  were  employed  in  forming  lines  of  road,  for 
ihc  purpose  of  connecting  these  forts  with  the  low  country.  An 
passed  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  arms.     Jt  Has 
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obeyed  to  some  extent  by  such  dans  as  the  Campbells,  Suther- 
lands,  and  Mackays,  whose  superiors  were,  from  whatever  cause, 
wcU  affected  to  the  government ;  but  was  generally  evaded  by 
the  Macdonalds,  Stuarts,  Camerons,  and  others,  who  maintained 
their  zeal  for  the  house  of  Stuart  Thus  the  measure  was  rather 
favourable  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in  the  Highlands  than  other- 
wise. 

Such  had  been  the  history,  and  such  was  the  warlike  condi- 
tion of  the  Scottish  mountaineers  at  the  time  when  Piince 
Charles  landed  amongst  them  in  July  1745.  If  anything  else 
were  required  to  make  the  reader  understand  the  motives  of  the 
subsequent  insurrection,  it  might  be  said  that  Charles's  father 
and  himself  had  always  maintained,  from  their  residence  in 
Italy,  a  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  who  were  friendly  to 
them.  For  the  service  of  these  unhappy  princes,  their  unlimited 
power  over  their  clans  gave  them  an  advantage  which  the  richest 
English  partisans  did  not  possess.  At  the  same  time,  as  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  the  preceding  and  following  chapter,  the 
idea  of  taking  the  field  for  the  Stuarts  without  foreign  assistance 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  Jacobite  chiefs,  though,  in  most 
instances,  their  ardour  of  character  ultimately  overcame  their 
scruples  on  that  point. 

The  constitution  of  Highland  society,  as  already  remarked, 
was  strictly  and  simply  patriarchal.  The  clans  were  families, 
each  of  which,  bearing  one  name,  occupied  a  well-defined  tract 
of  country,  the  property  of  which  had  been  acquired  long  before 
the  introduction  of  writs.  Every  dan  was  governed  by  its 
chief,  whose  native  designation — K«iH-Kinnhe  ('  The  Head  of 
the  Family ") — sufficiently  indicated  the  grounds  and  nature  of 
his  power.  In  almost  every  clan  there  were  some  subordinate 
chiefs  called  chiefteins,  being  cadets  of  the  principal  family,  who 
had  acquired  a  distinct  territory,  and  founded  separate  septs. 
In  every  clan,  moreover,  there  were  two  ranks  of  people — the 
Doaiite-uailst,  or  gentlemen,  persons  who  could  dearly  trace 
their  derivation  from  the  chiefs  of  former  times,  and  assert  their 
Vinsmanship  to  the  present;  and  a  race  of  commoners,  who 
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could  not  tell  how  thej'  came  to  belong  to  the  clan,  and  who 
always  acted  in  inferior  offices. 

There  is  a,  very  common  notion  among  the  Lowlanders  that 
their  northern  neighbours,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
chiefs,  were  all  alike  barbarians,  and  distinguished  by  no  shndes 
of  comparative  worth.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Doairu-mtUse  were,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
gentlemen— /(w*-  gentlemen,  perhaps,  but  yet  fully  entitled,  by 
their  feelings  and  acquirements,  to  that  appellation.  On  the 
contrary,  the  commoners,  who  yet  generally  believed  themselves 
related  to  the  chiefs,  were  a  race  of  mere  serfs,  having  no  certain 
idea  of  a  noble  ancestry  to  nerve  their  exertions  or  elevate  their 
conduct.  The  Doaifit-tiaUse  invariably  formed  the  body  upon 
which  the  chief  depended  in  war ;  for  they  were  inspired  with 
notions  of  the  most  exalted  heroism  by  the  well-remembered 
deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and  always  acted  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  honour  was  a  precious  gift,  which  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  deliver  down  unsullied  to  posterity.  The 
commoners,  on  Ihe  contraiy,  were  often  left  behind  to  perform 
the  humble  duties  of  agriculture  and  cow-driving ;  or,  if  admitted 
into  the  arr:!y  of  the  clan,  were  put  into  the  rear  rank,  and 
armed  in  an  inferior  manner. 

With  such  a  sentiment  of  heroism,  the  Highland  gentleman 
of  the  year  1745  must  have  been  a  person  of  no  mean  order, 
His  mind  was  further  exalted,  if  possible,  by  a  devoted  attach- 
ment to  his  chief,  for  whose  interests  he  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  fight,  and  for  whose  life  he  was  even  prepared  to  lay  down 
his  own.  His  politics  were  of  the  same  abstract  am!  disinter- 
ested sort  Despising  the  commercial  Presbyterians  of  the  low 
country,  and  regarding  with  a  better-founded  disgust  the  dark 
system  of  jiarliamentary  corruption  which  characterised  the 
government  of  the  de  facia  sovereign  of  England,  he  at  once 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  espoused  the  cause 
of  an  exiled  and  injured  prince,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  in 
some  measure  a  general  and  higher  sort  of  chief.  Charles's 
the  cause  of  justice,  of  filial  affection,  and  even,  in 
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I,  oi  patriotism;  and  with  all  his  prepossessions,  it 

was  scarcdy  possible  tliat  he  sbotilcl  fail  to  espouse  iL' 
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'  Oh,  higli-minded  Munay,  Ihe  exiled,  the  dear, 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  slandard  uprear ; 
Wiile,  wide  on  Ihe  winds  of  ihe  Qoilh  lel  it  fly. 
Lilic  ihe  sUTx'i  Ulest  SoiJi  when  the  lempesl  ;^  nijih  I' 

At  Borodale,  the  Prince  received  a  reply  to  the  message  which 
he  had  sent  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Laird  of 
>[acleod.  What  Boisdale  had  said  of  these  chiefs  proved 
exactly  true.  Originally  well  affected  to  the  Stuart  family,  they 
had  recently  been  tampered  with  by  Duncan  Forbes,  president 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  so  distinguished  as  a  virtuous  and 
enlightened  friend  of  the  Hanover  succession,  as  well  as  by  the 
genuine  love  he  bore  for  his  native  country.  Being  now  dis- 
posed to  remain  on  good  terms  with  tlie  government,  the  two 
insular  chiefs  returned  for  answer,  that  although  they  had  pro- 
mised to  support  his  royal  highness  if  he  came  with  a  foreign 
force,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  to  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion since  he  came  so  ill  provided.  They  likewise  offered  the 
advice,  thai  he  should  immediately  return  to  France.     It  was 

I  In  ihii  tliapui  Boiicc  Biithl  abo  have  lieui  ukcn  of  ihc  cflcci  <irlui:1i  Ihcir  papular 
naiive  poelry  Iwl  q)Kia  the  nundi  a(  the  Highkisden.  ThcougHoul  iiuilir  lh<  atiiilf 
cuunlfjr,  but  c*pecully  in  Athole  and  the  Bidjaci 
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not  known  at  the  time,  but  has  since  been  made  manirest,  that 
these  chiefs  at  this  crisis  did  active  service  for  the  government, 
in  sending  intelligence  of  the  Prince's  arrival.  Their  answer 
to  Charles  was  so  disheartening,  that  now  even  those  who  had 
come  with  bira  joined  with  his  Highland  friends  in  counselling 
him  to  give  up  the  enterprise.'  The  example  of  the  two  Skye 
chiefs  would,  they  said,  be  fata!,  as  many  others  would  follow 
it  Nevertheless,  Charles  adhered  to  his  design,  repeating,  in 
reply  to  all  their  representations,  the  same  words  he  had  used 
to  Mr  Hugh  Macdonald.  With  six  good  trusty  followers,  he 
said,  he  would  skulk  in  Scotland  rather  than  return  to  France. 

From  Borodale,  where  he  lived  in  the  manner  described  for 
several  days,  he  despatched  messengers  to  alt  the  chiefs  from 
whom  he  had  any  expectation  of  assistance.  The  first  th^t 
came  to  see  him  was  Donald  Cameron,  younger  of  Locheil;  a 
man  in  middle  age,  of  great  bravery,  and  universally  r^pected 
character.  Young  Locheil,  as  he  was  generally  caJled,  was  the 
son  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  warlike  of  all  the  Highland  tribes.  His  father  had  been 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  attainted 
and  in  exile  ;  and  his  grandfather,  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  fellow- 
fioldier  of  Montrose  and  Dundee,  had  died  in  17 19,  after  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  of  military  partisanship  in  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Young  Locheil  had  been  much  in  confidence 
with  the  exiled  family,  whose  chief  agent  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land he  might  be  considered  ;  an  office  for  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly we!!  qualilied,  on  account  of  his  talents,  his  integrity,  and 
the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  gentlemen  who,  in  1740,  entered  into  an 
association  to  procure  tlie  restoration  of  King  James ;  and  he 

IbinrliDilioa  W  the  enlerpnia.    Bdi  when  be  air.ted,  hi  found  hU  din  Mir. 
\a  otil ai mW^tABi^t,  w^t^rr ht  tktHid hfnd Ihtm  vt  tiol,  tuviii^ prolubljr  been 
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hml  long  wished  for  the  concerted  time  when  he  should  bring 
the  Higlilands  to  aid  an  invading  paity  in  that  cause.  AVhen  he 
now  teamed  that  Charles  had  landed  without  troops  and  arms, 
aiid  with  on!y  seven  foUowefs,  he  determined  to  abstain  from  the 
enlcrprisc  ;  but  thought  himself  bound,  as  a  friend,  to  visit  the 
I'rinct  in  iicrson,  and  endeavour  to  make  him  withdraw  from  the 
country. 

In  jiasjiing  from  his  own  house  to  Borodale,  Locheil  called  at 
Fasscfcrn,  the  residence  of  his  brother,  John  Cameron,  who,  in 
Komc  suqinse  at  the  earliness  of  his  visit,  hastily  inquired  its 
reason.  Locheil  informed  his  relative  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  landctl  at  Borodale,  and  sent  for  him.  Fassefem  asked 
what  troops  his  royal  highness  had  brought  with  him? — what 
money? — what  arms?  Locheil  answered  that  he  believed  the 
I'rincc  had  brought  wilh  him  neither  troops,  nor  money,  nor 
arms ;  and  that,  resolved  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  affair,  he 
tiesignetl  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  it  from  going  any  fiirther. 
Fasacfcm  approved  of  his  brother's  sentiments,  and  applauded 
his  resolution,  advising  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  go  any 
(imhcr  on  the  way  to  Borodale,  but  to  come  into  the  house,  and 
impart  his  mind  to  the  Prince  by  a  letter.     '  No,'  said  Locheil ; 

•  atthougb  my  reasons  admit  of  no  reply,  I  ought  at  least  to 
wait  upon  his  royal  highness,'  '  Brother,"  said  Fassefem,  '  1  know 
you  better  llian  you  know  yourself;  if  this  Prince  once  sets  his 
eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make  yon  do  whatever  he  pleases.'  * 

On  arriving  at  Borodale,  l-ocheil  had  a  private  interview  with 
the  Prince,  in  which  the  probabilities  of  the  enterprise  were 
anxiously  debated.  Charles  used  every  argument  to  excite  the 
loyalty  of  Locheil,  and  the  chief  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to 
persuade  the  Prince  to  withdraw  till  a  better  opportunity. 
Charles  represented  the  present  as  ihe  best  possible  opportunity, 
seeing  tliat  the  French  general  kept  the  British  army  completely 
engaged  abroad,  while  at  home  there  were  no  troops  but  one  or 
two  newly  raiseil  regiments.     He  expressed  his  confidence  that 

•  small  body  of  Highlanders  would  be  sufficient  to  gain  a  ^ictoiy 
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owr  all  the  force  that  could  now  be  broi^ht  against  him  ;  and 
he  was  equally  sure  that  such  an  advant:^e  was  all  that  was 
requiied  to  make  his  friends  at  home  declare  in  his  favour,  and 
cause  those  abroad  to  send  assistance,  All  he  wanted  was,  that 
the  Highlanders  should  begin  the  war.  Ixicheil  still  resisted, 
entreating  Charles  to  be  more  temperate,  and  consent  to  remain 
concealed  where  he  was,  till  his  friends  should  meet  together, 
and  concert  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Charles,  whose  mind 
was  wound  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  impatience,  paid  no  regard 
to  this  proposal,  but  answered  that  he  was  determined  to  put  all 
to  the  hazard.  '  In  a  few  days,'  said  he,  '  with  the  few  friends 
I  have,  I  will  raise  the  royal  standard,  and  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  Britain  that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the 
crown  of  his  ancestors — to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ! 
Locheit,  who  my  father  has  often  told  me  was  our  firmest  friend, 
may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers  the  fate  of  his 
Prince  I'  '  No  !'  said  Locheil,  stung  by  so  poignant  a  reproach, 
and  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment ;  '  I  will 
share  the  fate  of  my  Prince  ;  and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom 
nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power."  Such  was  the 
juncture  upon  which  depended  the  civil  war  of  r74S ;  for  it  is  a 
point  agreed,  says  Mr  Home,  who  narrates  this  conversation, 
that  if  Locheil  had  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  take  arms,  no 
Other  chief  would  have  joined  the  standard,  and  '  the  spark  of 
rebellion  must  have  been  instantly  extinguished."  ^ 

Locheil  immediately  returned  home,  and  proceeded  to  raise 
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his  clatt,  as  did  some  other  gentlemea  whom  Charles  then 
prevailed  upon  to  join  him.  It  being  now  settled  that  he  was 
(o  erect  his  standard  at  Glenhnnin  on  the  19th  of  August,  he 
despatched  letters  on  the  6th  of  the  month  to  all  the  friendly 
chiefs,  infosning  them  of  his  resolution,  and  desiring  them  to 
meet  him  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned.  Id  the  meantime 
Clanranald,  returned  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  Skye, 
actively  set  about  raising  his  own  clan. 

Charles  removed,  about  the  11th  of  August,  from  the  farm- 
house of  Borodale  to  the  mansion  of  Kinloclunoidart,  situated 
seven  miles  off.  While  he  and  his  company  went  by  sea,  with 
tlie  baggage  and  artillery,  the  guard  of  Clanranald  Macdonalds, 
which  had  been  already  appointed  about  his  person,  marched  by 
the  more  circuitous  route  along  the  shore  of  the  intervening 
bays.  At  Kinlochmoidart '  he  was  joined  by  Mr  John  Murray 
of  Broughton,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  emissary 
of  the  Prince  to  his  Scottish  friends,  and  who,  after  waiting 
during  June  to  warn  him  from  the  west  coast,  had  afterwards 
returned  to  his  house  in  Peeblesshire.  Mr  Murray,  who  was  a 
man  of  good  talents  and  educarion,  had  now  once  more  come  to 
the  Highlands,  in  order  to  join  an  enterprise  which  it  was  loo 
late  to  think  of  stopping.  From  this  time  he  acted  throughout 
the  campaign  as  the  Prince's  secretary.  Charles  remained  at 
Kinlochmoidart  till  the  iSth,  when  he  went  by  water  to  Glenala- 
dale,  the  seal  of  another  chieftain  of  the  clan  Macdonald,  upon 
the  brink  of  Loch  Shiel.  He  was  here  joined  by  Gordon  of 
Gknbucket,  a  veteran  partisan,  who  had  figured  in  the  afiair  of 
1715,  and  who  brought  with  him  a  prisoner  of  the  opposite 
party,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Sweetenham,  of  Guise's  regiment, 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Keppoch  Macdonalds,  while  travel- 
ling from   Ruihven  barracks,  in  Badenoch,  to  Fort  William. 

rc<3uii»  mnd  ftooa  mumed  with  lifly  clever  feltawK  who  plewil  ih*  Prince;  and  itfon 
R¥ia«,  hi4  royil  highiieu  wac  plcsucd  In  hoBour  ine  with  Ihe  contruiid  of  Lheio,  leUipf 
mt  1  wu  Me  jSnl  tffirtr  kt  halt  MnA  in  Sa>ll»mi.    Thi>  coiDptimeiil  diliihUil  mc 
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From  Glenaladaie  the  Prince  proceeded  next  morning,  with  a 
company  of  about  five-and-twenty  persons,  in  three  boats,  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Shiel,  near  whicli  was  the  place  where 
he  designed  to  raise  his  standard. 

Meanwhile  an  incident  had  occurred  which  tended  not  a.  little 
lo  foment  the  rising  flame  of  insurrection.  The  governor  of 
Fort  Augustus  (a  military  post,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  Charles's  landing-place)  concluding,  from  reports  he 
heard,  that  Che  Moidart  people  were  hatching  some  mischief, 
thought  proper,  on  the  i6th  of  August,  to  despatch  two  com- 
panies of  the  Scots  Royals  to  Fort  William,  as  a  reinforcement 
to  awe  that  rebellious  district.  The  distance  between  the  two 
forts  is  twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  road  runs  chiefly  along  the 
edge  of  a  mountain,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  Great  Glen, 
havbg  the  sheer  height  of  the  hiil  on  one  side,  and  the  long 
nanow  lakes,  out  of  which  the  Caledonian  Canal  has  since  been 
formed,  on  the  other.  The  men  were  newly  r^sed,  and,  besides 
being  inexperienced  in  military  affairs,  were  unused  to  the 
alarming  circumstances  of  an  expedition  in  the  Highlands. 
When  they  had  travelled  twenty  out  of  the  eight-and-twcnty 
miles,  and  were  approaching  High  Bridge,  a  lofty  arch  over  a 
mountain  torrent,  they  were  surprised  to  hear  the  sound  of  a 
bagpipe,  and  to  discover  the  appearance  of  a  large  parly  of 
Highlanders,  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  bridge. 
The  object  of  their  alarm  was  in  reality  a  band  of  only  ten  or 
twelve  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch's  clan ;  but  by  skipping  and 
leaping  about,  displaying  their  swords  and  firelocks,  and  by 
holding  out  their  plaids  between  each  other,  they  contrived  to 
make  a  very  formidable  appearance.  Captain  (afterwards 
Genera!)  Scott,  who  commanded  the  two  companies,  ordered 
sm  immediate  halt,  and  sent  forward  a  sergeant  with  his  own 
servant  to  reconnoitre.  These  two  persons  no  sooner  approached 
'  ihe  bridge,  than  two  nimble  Highlanders  darted  out  and  seized 
them.  Ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  Highlanders,  and  know- 
ing he  was  in  a  disaffected  part  of  the  country.  Captain  Scott 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  retreat  than  enter  into  hostilities. 
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Accordingly,  he  ordered  his  men  to  face  about,  and  march  back 
again.  The  Highlanders  did  not  follow  immedialely,  lest  they 
should  expose  the  smallness  of  their  number,  but  pennitted  the 
soldiers  to  get  two  miles  away  (the  ground  being  so  far  plain  and 
open)  before  leaving  tlieir  post.  As  soon  as  the  retreating  party 
liad  passed  the  west  end  of  Loch  Lochy,  and  were  entering 
upon  the  narrow  road  between  the  lake  and  the  hill,  out  darted 
the  mountaineers,  and  ascending  the  rocky  precipices  above  the 
road,  where  there  was  shelter  from  both  bush  and  stone,  began 
to  fire  down  upon  the  soldiers,  who  only  retreated  with  the 
greater  expedition. 

The  party  of  Macdonalda  who  atterapled  this  daring  exploit 
was  commanded  by  Macdonald  of  Tiendrish,  who,  having  early 
oi)served  the  march  of  the  soldiers,  had  sent  expresses  to 
Locheil  and  Keppoch,  whose  houses  were  only  a  few  miles 
distant  on  both  sides  of  High  Bridge,  for  supplies  of  meiL 
They  did  not  arrive  in  time,  but  he  resolved  to  attack  the  party 
with  the  few  men  he  had ;  and  he  had  thus  far  succeeded,  when 
the  noise  of  his  pieces  causing  friends  in  all  quarters  to  fly  to 
arms,  he  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  almost  suffi- 
cient to  encounter  the  two  companies  in  the  open  field. 

When  Captain  Scott  reached  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy,  he 
perceived  some  Highlanders  near  the  west  end  of  Loch  Oich, 
directly  in  the  way  before  him  ;  and  not  liking  their  appearance, 
he  crossed  the  isthmus  between  the  lakes,  intending  to  take 
possession  of  Inveigany  Castle,  the  seat  of  Macdonel!  of  Glen- 
garry. This  movement  only  increased  his  difficulties.  He  had 
not  marched  far,  when  he  discovered  the  Macdooells  of  Glen- 
garry coming  down  the  opposite  hill  in  full  force  against 
him.  He  formed  the  hollow  square,  however,  and  marched  on. 
Presently  after,  his  pursuers  were  reinforced  by  the  Macdonalds 
of  Keppoch,  and  increased  their  jiace  to  such  a  degree  as 
almost  to  overtake  him.  Keppoch  himself  then  advanced  alone 
towards  the  distressed  party,  and  offered  good  terms  of 
surrender;  assuring  them  that  any  attempt  at  resistance,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  enemies,  would  only  be  the  signal  for  tlieir 
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g  cut  in  pieces.  The  soldiers,  by  this  lime  fatigued  with  a 
march  of  tiiirty  miles,  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender. 
They  had  scarcely  laid  down  their  arms,  when  Locheil  come 
up  with  a  body  of  Cameruns  from  another  quarter,  and  took 
them  under  his  charge.  Two  soldiers  were  slain,  and  Captain 
Scott  himself  was  wounded  in  this  scuffle,  which  had  no  small 
eHcct  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  Highlanders,  and  encouraging 
them  to  commence  the  war.' 

The  gathering  of  the  dans  was  therefore  proceeding  with  great 
activity,  and  anned  bodies  were  seen  everywhere  crossing  the 
country  to  Glenfinnin,  at  the  time  when  Charles  landed  at  that 
place  to  erect  his  standard.  Glenfinnin  is  a  narrow  vale, 
surrounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  and  craggy  mountains,  about 
twenty  miles  north  from  Fort  William,  and  as  far  east  from 
Borodaie,  forming,  in  fact,  the  outlet  from  Moidait  into 
Lochaber.  The  place  gets  its  name  from  the  little  river  Fiimin, 
which  runs  through  it,  and  falls  into  Loch  Shiel  at  its  extremity. 
I  Charles  disembarked  with  his  company  from  the  three  boats 
;  which  had  brought  them  from  Glenaladale,  at  the  place  where 
the  river  discharges  itself  into  the  lake.  It  was  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  he  expected  to  tind  the  whole  vale  alive  with  the 
assembled  bands  which  he  had  appointed  to  meet  liim.  In  this 
5  disappointed.  Only  a  few  natives,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
little  village,  were  there  to  say  '  Goii  savf  him  /'  Some  accident, 
s  concluded,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  clans,  and  he 
went  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  hovels  to  spend  the  anxious 
hours  which  should  intervene  before  they  appeared. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  after  noon,  the  sound  of  a  pibroch 
was  heard  over  the  top  of  an  opposite  hill,  and  immediately 
after  the  adventurer  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  lai^e  band  of 
Highlanders  in  full  march  down  the  slope.  It  was  the  Camerons, 
to  the  amount  of  700  or  800, 

'AH  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array,' 
I  coming  fom-ard  in  two  columns  of  three  men  abreast,  to  the 
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ipirit-sttmiig  DoUs  of  the  bagpipe,  and  enciosing  the 
soldiers  iriwoi  they  had  just  taken  piisooere.    Elevated 
fine  af^Maraace  of  this  dan,  aod  bf  tbe  auspicious  tesaft 
little  acboa  just  described.  Charles  set  about  the  business  of 
dedaiing  opea  war  against  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

The  ^*ot  selected  for  tbe  resring  of  the  standard  was  a  Ettle 
CDunoKe  in  the  centre  of  the  vale;  The  Maiqois  of  TuDi- 
bardine,  whose  rank  entitled  him  to  the  honour,  pitched  himself 
upon  the  top  of  this  knoll,  supported  by  two  men,  on  account  of 
his  weak  state  of  health.  He  then  flung  upon  the  moimtain 
breeze  dial  flag  which,  shooting  like  a  streamer  fiofa  the  north, 
was  soon  to  spread  such  omens  of  woe  and  terrcff  over  the 
peaceful  vales  of  Bntain.  It  was  a  large  banner  of  red  silk, 
with  A  white  space  in  the  centre,  but  without  the  motto  of 
'  Takdem  Tripmphass,'  which  has  been  so  often  assigned  to  it 
— as  also  the  significant  emblems  of  a  crown  and  coffin,  with 
which  the  terror  of  England  at  one  time  adorned  it  The 
appearance  of  the  standard  was  hailed  by  a  storm  of  pipe-music, 
a  cloud  of  skimmeriug  bonnets,  and  a  load  and  enduring  shout. 
TuIUbardine  then  read  several  documents  of  an  important 
nature,  whh  which  the  Prince  had  provided  himself.  The  first 
was  a  declaratioa.  or  manifesto,  in  the  name  of  James  VTIT., 
dated  at  Rome,  December  23,  1743;  containing  a  view  of  the 
public  grievances  of  Britain,  and  expressing  an  earnest  desire  to 
do  the  utmost  to  redress  them ;  calling  for  this  purpose  on  all 
his  loyal  subjects  to  join  his  standard  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
set  up ;  and  promising,  in  the  event  of  his  restoration,  to  respect 
all  existing  institutions,  rights,  and  privileges.  The  second  was 
a  commission  of  the  same  date,  in  wrtuch  James  appointed  his 
son  Charles  to  be  prince  regeoL  The  third  was  a  manifesto  by 
the  Prince,  dated  at  Paris,  May  16,  1745,  declaring  that  he  was 
now  come  to  execute  the  will  of  his  father  by  setting  up  the 
royal  standard,  and  asserting  his  undoubted  right  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors ;  offering  pardon  for  all  treasons  to  those  who 
should  now  take  up  armis  in  his  behalf,  or  at  the  least  abjure 
allegiance  to  the  usurper ;  calling  oo  the  ofBccis  of  the  aimy 
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^^Bu)d  navy  to  come  over  to  his  service,  in  which  case  he  should 

^^^Day  all  Llieir  arrears,  and  reappointing  as  his  servants  at)  pubhc 

^^^Miicers  whatever  who  sliould  henceforth  act  in  his  name ;  com- 

^^^  tnanding  payment  of  all  public  moneys  to  officers  authorised  by 

him ;  promising  t!ie  same  respect  to  existing  institutions  and 

privileges  as  his  father ;  and,  finally,  calling  on  all  his  father's 

subjects  '  to  be  assisting  to  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  jusi  rights 

and  of  their  own  liberties,'     The  standard  was  carried  back  to 

the  Prince's  quarters  by  a  guard  of  fifty  Camerons.' 

About  two  hours  after  tliis  solemnity  was  concluded,  Mac- 
Ldonald  of  Keppoch  arrived  with  300  of  his  hardy  and  warlike 
;  and  in  the  evening,  some  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
tWacleod  came  to  offer  their  services,  expressing  great  indigna- 
I  tion  at  the  defection  of  their  chief,  and  proposing  to  reUim  to 
KSIcye  and  raise  all  the  men  they  could.  The  army,  amounting 
■to  about  1200  men,  was  encamped  that  evening  in  Gtenlinnin, 
KSullivan  being  appointed  quartermaster-general. 

The  insurrection  was  thus  (airly  commenced  ;  and  it  will  now 
•"be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  means  taken  by  government  for  its 
li  suppression,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  upon  which 
I  Charles  was  about  to  descend. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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e  tlie  youth  will  nol  be  enlrmted,  Ms  o\ 


I  you  Like  It. 


pAT  the  time  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  George  II.  was 
absent  in  Hanover,  on  one  of  those  frequent  visits  to  hia 
Bpatemal   dominions  which,    with   great    appearance   of  truth, 
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t:3.used  his  British  subjects  to  accuse  him  of  being  more  devote>I 
to  the  interests  of  his  electorate,  than  he  was  to  those  of  the 
more  important  empire  over  which  his  family  had  been  called  to 
reign.  The  government  was  intrusted,  during  his  absence,  to  a 
Wgency  composed  of  his  principal  ministers.  So  far  as  the 
northern  section  of  the  island  was  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  it  was  then  managed  by  a  minister  called  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  held  the 
office  in  1745- 

The  ncgoliatioDs  which  the  exiled  family  had  constantly 
carried  on  with  their  adherents  in  Britain,  and  their  incessant 
menaces  of  invasion,  rendered  the  event  which  had  now  taken 
place  by  no  means  unexpected  on  the  part  of  government,  and 
indeed  scarcely  alarming.  During  the  whole  summer,  a  report 
had  been  flying  about  the  Highlands  that  Prince  Charles  was  to 
come  over  before  the  end  of  the  season  ;  but  the  king's  servants 
at  Edinburgh  heard  nothing  of  it  till  the  ad  of  July,  when  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  came  to  Sir  John  Cope, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  shewed  him  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  a  Highland  genUeman, 
informing  him  of  the  rumour,  though  affecting  to  give  it  little 
credit  Cope  instantly  sent  notice  of  what  he  heard  to  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  expressing  disbelief  in  the  report,  but 
yet  advising  that  arms  should  be  transmitted  to  the  forts  in 
Scotland,  for  the  use  of  the  well-affected  clans,  in  anticipation  of 
any  attempt  which  might  be  made.  The  marquis  answered 
Genera!  Cope  upon  the  9th,  ordering  him  to  keep  a  viplant  eye 
upon  tlie  north,  but  mentioning  that  the  lords  of  the  regency 
sL'emed  to  decline  so  alarming  a  measure  as  sending  arms. 
Cope  replied  immediately  that  he  would  take  all  the  measures 
which  seemed  necessary  for  his  majesty's  service,  avoiding  as 
much  as  possible  the  raising  of  unnecessary  alarm.  Some 
further  correspondence  took  place  before  the  end  of  the  month. 
in  which  the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  this  much-ridiculed  general 
appear  very  conspicuous,  while  the  supiueness  and  security  of 
tlie  regency  are  just  as  remarkable. 
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Sir  John  Cope,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  Charles's  first 
■opponent,  and  who  was  ri'garilcd  by  President  Forbes  as  a  good 
lotGcer  of  his  standing,  had  at  |>resent  under  his  command  in 
■  Scotland  two  regiments  of  dragoons,'  three  full  regiments  of 
1  infantry,'  and  fourteen  odd  companies,"  together  with  the 
I  standing  garrisons  of  invalids  in  the  various  casdes  and  forts. 
IThe  most  of  these  troops  were  newly  raised,  being,  indeed, 
I  intended  for  immediate  transportation  to  Flanders;  and  it  was 
I  impossible  to  place  much  confidence  in  them,  especially  as 
I  forming  an  entire  army,  without  tlie  support  of  more  experienced 
I  troops. 

With  this  tittle  army,  nevertheless,  Cope  found  himself  obliged 
r  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  formidable  bands  of  the 
I  north.  He  received  a  letter  from  the  Scottish  secretary  on  the 
I  3d  of  August,  announcing  that  the  young  Chevalier,  as  Charie.'i 
s  called,  had  really  left  France  in  order  lo  invade  Scotland, 
1.  and  was  even  said  to  have  already  landed  there;  commanding 
I  him  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  as  to  be  ready  at  a 
I  Btoment's  notice ;  and  promising  immediately  lo  send  him  down 
I  the  supply  of  arms  he  formerly  requested.  On  the  8th.  he 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Justice-clerk  (Milton),  then 
]■  residing  at  Roseneath,  enclosing  another  letter,  dated  the  5th 
I  instant,  which  had  just  been  transmitted  to  Mr  Campbell  of 
I  Stonefield,  sheriff  of  Argyle,  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Aird  {factor  in 
1  Mull  lo  the  Duke  of  Argyll);  which  letter  gave  him  almost 
I  cert^n  intelligence  of  the  Prince's  landing.  Next  morning, 
I  the  5th,  Cope  was  shewn  by  the  Lord  President  another  letter, 
I  con^rming  the  news ;  and  be  sent  all  these  papers  to  London, 
the  best  Dieails  of  rousing  the  slumbering  energies  of 
IgovemmeoL 

lOiriiiu^.  iyinj  ■■  StWiuR,  Luiliihiow.   MuHilburgh.    Kclw.  a!>d    Duok;    and 
iunllDB'll,  ijiuir1«cd  )■  UlJilinBton.  hiintc,  and  idjacait  pi««t.     Thoir  honti.  u  «« 
■'lb™  tlift  eiiiluin.  ven  ptimJ  at  gi^u  in  lll«  (urki  neor  the  (tLi^rten  of  the  mcn- 
m     >  Oiiih'i  rce'ment  <if  toot  bl  Aberdna,  Mumya  hi  the  HighLtnd  foru.  nod  LoscclW* 
Lbi  Cdiatmrcb  uid  l.riih. 

I  tnt  of  LttMi  K(  liumttia,  Strntmcr,  Glugciw.  luid  SlirliBfl ;  two  of  the  Scait  Rnyult 
(talieBbr  Kspvoih'i  mml;  w«  oTlhc  Scou  Fiiilller'ai  GIms"*  ;  'wo  "f  LgidSonpIc'i 
KtCucBT,  In  V'tis;  wHlIhKeof  Lcid  Jubn  Miim)i*iu  CiicC 


52  mmnmt  or  tiiz  uskujox  or  1745-& 

Wiihoat  wtiting  far  tfsf  cnmmiuunlinn.  tbc  IxxA  Regent 

tot  the  penon  of  (he  Ttmng  Oieralier,  wbom  tber  anpomiMd 
in  tuTC  lukd  from  Fiance  for  tbc  purpose  of  invadtag  Biituii. 
Thm  prodamatioa  proceeded  npon  ao  act  of  George  L,  by 
which  the  Uood  of  Jma  Sbiait  sod  of  bit  childicn  vas 
atuintcd,  oad  Ihetmelva  ootlawed.  Charles,  on  leaining  the 
litwx  oAimd  for  his  life,  asocd  from  his  camp  at  Kinlochdl 
(Au^it  30)  a  proclanution  expressing  great  indignalioa  at '  so 
inMilent  an  altempi,'  and  offering  a  like  sum  for  the  person  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Charles's  first  idea  is  said  to  have 
Ijcen  to  imjpone  only  ^^30  for  the  latter  object ;  but  ultimately 
he  wuii  induced  to  offer  the  same  sum  which  tlte  government 
had  placed  upon  hui  own  head. 

It  i«  amusing  to  obwrve,  in  the  newspapers  of  ihe  period, 
the  various  rq>ort)i  which  agitated  the  public  mind,  and,  above 
all,  the  uncertainty  and  mcagreness  of  the  intelligence  which 
reached  t^linburgh  regarding  Charles's  transactions  in  Lochaber, 
( In  the  Sth  of  August,  it  is  menUoned  in  the  Edinburgh  Caumnt 
that  the  Prince  had  left  Krancc.  Next  day,  it  is  re])orted,  as  a 
t[iiol.ntion  from  some  foreign  journal,  tlial  he  had  actually  landed 
in  the  Highlands,  and  was  sure  of  30,000  men  and  ten  ships 
of  war.  No  other  intelligence  of  note  is  observable  till  the 
aid,  when  it  ti  stated  that  two  Glasgow  vessels,  in  their  way 
home  from  Virginia,  had  touched  somewhere  io  the  north-west 
Higlilnml^,  nnd  learned  that  tlie  dreaded  Pretender  was  actually 
there,  with  10,000  men,  and  had  sent  word  to  the  governor  of 
]''ort  William  '  t/tal  Ae  ii'ould  give  him  his  breakfast  thai  morning' 
'ITic  uncertainty  which  long  prevailed  in  Edinburgh  regarding 
the  iirofccdings  in  Locliabcr,  shews,  in  a  striking  manner,  how 
diliiruli  ii  was  to  obtain  correct  inlclligcnce  in  those  days  frant 
a  district  which  now  woidd  be  considered  as  distant  little  moie 
thim  n  day's  journey. 

In  pnjjeciing  measures  against  the  threatened  insurrection. 
Sir  John  Cope  had  all  along  held  council  with  those  ci^il  officers 
who,  ever  since  the  Union,  have  cxerdsed  itifluence  over  the 
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of  Scotland — the  Lord  President  of  tlie  Court  of  Session, 
*he  Lord  Justice-clerk,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor- 
general  The  gentlemen  who  hfld  the  first  two  of  lliese  offices 
— Duncan  Forbes  and  Andrew  Fletcher — were  men  of  not  only 
the  purest  patriotism  and  loyalty,  but  of  good  understanding 
and  attainments.  Duncan  Forbes,  in  particular,  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Highlanders,  of  whom  he  had 
previously  converted  many  to  government,  seemed  well  qualified 
to  direct  the  ojierations  of  a  campaign  against  that  people. 

The  advice  of  all  these  gentlemen  tended  to  this  effect — that 
Sir  John  Cope  slioidd  tnardi  as  fast  as  possible  into  the 
Highlands,  in  order  to  crush  the  insurrection  before  it  reached 
any  height.  It  is  very  probable '  that  this  advice  was  dictated 
by  a  feeling  of  humanity  towards  the  insurgents,  many  of  whom 
were  the  intimate  friends  and  associates  of  the  advisers.  Forbes 
seems  to  have  wished,  by  this  means,  at  once  to  repress  those 
who  had  risen,  before  government  should  become  exasperated 
against  them,  and  to  prevent  as  many  as  possible  from  joining, 
who,  he  was  sure,  would  soon  do  so  if  the  enterprise  was  not 
immediately  checked.  The  counsel  was  more  honourable  in  its 
motive  than  prudent  in  policy.  The  royal  army  was  not  only 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  which  Charles  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  together,  but  had  to  contend  with  all  the  disadvantages 
\<tX  a  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  on  ground  unsuitable 
for  its  evolutions :  would  first  have  to  drag  its  way  slowly  over 
lugged  wildernesses,  with  a  clog  of  baggage  and  provisions 
behind  it,  and  then  perhaps  fight  in  a  defile,  where  it  would  be 
gradually  cut  to  pieces,  or,  what  was  as  bad,  permit  the  enemy 
to  slip  past  and  descend  upon  the  low  coimtry,  which  it  ought 
to  have  protected.  The  advice  was  even  given  in  defiance  of 
experience.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1715,  by  guarding  the  pass 
into  the  Lowlands  at  Stirling,  prevented  the  much  superior  army 
from  disturbing  the  valuable  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 

'entually  was  able  to  paralyse  and  confound  the  whole  of  that 

toprise. 

1  PioUiLle  fnm  the  unoi  aTlhc^r  knert.-Sce  Culladcn  Pajxn. 
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Cope  is  coDJectnTcd  by  Mr  Home,'  though  die  Cact  is  not  so 
obtioiis,  to  ha^-e  been  confinned  in  his  desire  of  prompt  measures 
by  a  piece  of  address  <m  the  part  of  the  Jacobites,  These 
gentlemen,  who  were  very  numerous  in  Edinburgh,  remembering 
peihaps  the  precedent  alluded  to,  and  knowing  that  Charles, 
with  a  small  supply  of  money,  would  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
Highlanders  long  K^gethei  in  their  own  country,  conceived  it  to  be 
their  best  policy  to  precipitate  a  meeting  between  the  two  amties. 
They  therefcM-e  contrived,  it  is  said,  that  Sir  John  Cope,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  consulted  everybody 
be  met,  should  be  uigi^d  to  perfonn  the  march  he  proposed,  43 
the  measure  most  likely  to  quell  the  insurrection,  which,  it  was 
hinted  by  these  insidious  adviseis,  wanted  nothing  but  a  Utile 
time  to  become  formidable. 

Thus  advised,  and  thas  perhaps  deluded.  Sir  John  Cope 
rendezvoused  his  raw  troops  at  Stirling,  and  sent  off  a  letter  to 
the  Scottish  secretary,  requesting  permission  to  march  imme- 
diately against  the  rebels.  The  reasons  which  he  gave  for  his 
proposal  seemed  so  strong  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lords  Regent, 
that  they  not  only  agreed  to  it,  but  expressly  ordered  him  to 
march  to  the  north  and  engage  the  enemy,  whatever  might  be 
his  strength,  or  wherever  he  might  be  found.  This  order 
reached  Sir  John  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  August,  the 
very  day  when  Charles  reared  his  standard;  and  Cope  set 
out  that  day  for  Stirling,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
little  army. 

Next  day,  the  commandernn-chief  commenced  his  fatal 
march.  His  force  consisted  of  twenty-five  companies  of  foot, 
amounting  in  all  to  1400  men ;  for  he  had  left  the  two  regiments 
of  dragoons  behind,  on  account  of  their  presumed  imfttncss 
for  a  Highland  campaign.  He  carried  with  him  four  pieces 
of  cannon  (one-and-a-half  poimders),  as  many  cohoms.  and 
a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  lo  be  given  to  the  native  troops 
which  he  expected  to  join  him  as  he  went  along.     Besides  a 


le  adds,  thil  he  « 


d  of  d«  ttct  by  ihe  Jao 
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llarge  quantity  of  baggage,  he  was  followed  by  a  train  of  black- 

Icattle,  with   butchers   to  kill  them  as   required ;   and  he  had 

much   bread   and   biscuit  as   would   serve  for    twenty-one 

days ;  for  the  production  of  which,  all  the  bakers  in  Edinburgh, 

Leith,  and  Stirling  had  been  working  for  a  week.' 

It  was  Sir  John's  intention  to  march  to  Fort  Augustus,  the 
central  fort  of  the  three  which  are  pitched  along  the  Great  Glen. 
He  considered  this  the  most  advantageous  post  tliat  could  be 
occupied  by  the  king's  army,  because  it  was  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
disaffected  country,  and  admitted  of  a  ready  communication 
with  the  adjacent  places  of  strength.  He  accordingly  adopted 
that  military  road  through  the  middle  of  the  Highlands,  which, 

I  stretching  athwart  the   Grampians,    is    so    remarkable   in  the 
tncmory  of  all  travellers  for  its  lonely  desolation  in  siunmer, 
and  its  dangerous  character  when  tlie  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.      His   first  day's   march  was   to    Crieff,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  halt  till  he  should  be  overtaken  by  loo  fiorse-lmiis 
;of  bread  that   had  been  left  at   Stirling.     He  had  previously 
written  to  the  Duke  of  Atholc,   Lord  Glenorchy  (son  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Breadalbane),  and  other  loyal  chiefs,  desiring  them  to 
laise  their  men,  and  tlie  first  of  these  noblemen  here  visited  him ; 
ibut  the  chief  of  Athole,  though  disposed  to  preserve  his  estate 
iby  keeping  on  good  tenns  with  the  government,  was  by  no  means 
so   ardently  loyal  as  to  take  arms  in  its  defence.     Cope  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  shaken  in  his  hope  of  gaining  accessions 
of  strength  as  he  went  along — the  hope  which   had   mainly 
induced  him  to  go  north  with  so  small  an  army;  and  he  would 
have  gladly  remmed  to  Stirbng,  had  not  the  orders  of  govem- 
I  inent,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,'  been  so  peremptory  for 
I  a  contrary  course.     Lord  Glenorchy  waited  upon  the  discon- 
1  certed  general  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  gave  him 
I  additional  pain  by  tlie  intelligence  that  he  could  not  gather  his 
1  men  in  proper  tim&     He  then  saw  fit  to  send  back  700  of  his 
I  spare  amis  to  Stirling. 

Advancing  on  the  aid  to  Amulree,  on  the  zjd  to  Tay  Bridge, 

>  RcjUR  or  Cope't  Trki.  >  Ibid.  i;. 
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on  the  24lh  to  Trinifuir,  and  on  the  25th  to  Dalnacardoch,  the 
difficullies  of  a  Highland  campaign  became  gradually  more  and 
more  apparent  to  the  unhappy  general,  whose  eyes  were  at  the 
same  time  daily  opened  wider  and  wider  to  the  secret  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Highlanders.  His  baggage-horses  were  stolen  in  the 
night  from  their  pastures,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
hundreds  of  his  bread-bags  behind  him.  Those  who  took 
charge  of  this  important  deposit,  though  they  promised  to  send 
it  after  him,  contrived  that  it  should  never  reach  its  destination, 
or  at  least  not  until  it  was  useless.  He  was  also  played  upon 
and  distracted  by  all  sorts  of  false  intelligence ;  so  that  he  at 
last  could  not  trust  to  the  word  of  a  single  native,  gentleman  or 
commoner. 

When  at  the  lonely  inn  of  Dalnacardoch,  he  was  met  by 
Captain  Sweetenham,  the  oflicer  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  taken  by  the  insurgents ;  who,  after  witnessing  the  erection 
of  the  standard,  had  been  discharged  upon  his  parole,  and  now 
brought  Cope  the  first  certain  intelligence  he  had  received 
regarding  the  real  state  of  the  enemy.  Sweetenham  had  lefl 
them  when  their  numbers  were  1400 ;  he  had  since  met  many 
more  who  were  marching  to  the  rendezvous ;  and  as  he  passed 
Dalwhinnie,  the  last  stage,  he  had  been  informed  by  Macintosh 
of  Borlum  that  they  were  now  3000  strong,  and  were  marching 
to  take  possession  of  Corriearrack,  Cope  soon  after  received  a 
letter  from  President  Forbes  (now  at  his  house  of  CuUoden, 
near  Inverness),  confirming  the  latter  part  of  Captain  Sweeten- 
bam's  intelligence. 

Corriearrack,  of  which  the  insui^ents  were  about  to  take 
possession,  is  a  lofty  and  wide-spreading  mountain,  interposed 
betnirt  Cope's  present  position  and  Fort  Augustus,  and  over 
which  lay  the  road  he  was  designing  to  take.  This  road,  which 
had  recenUy  been  formed  under  the  care  of  General  Wade, 
ascends  the  sleep  sides  of  the  mountain  by  seventeen  traversa, 
each  of  which  leads  tlie  traveller  but  a  small  way  forward  in  the 
actual  course  of  his  journey.  It  was  the  most  dangerous  pecu- 
kuity  of  the  hill,  in  tlie  present  case,  that  the  deep  ditch  or 


dant 
^■dest 


rater<ourse  along  the  side  of  the  road  afforded  many  positions 
Q  which  an  enemy  could  be  intrenched  to  the  teeth,  so  as  to 

fannoy  the  approadiing  anny  without  the  risk  of  being  annoyed 
in  return  ;  and  that,  indeed,  a  very  small  body  of  resolut 
could  thus  entirely  cut  off  and  destroy  an  army,  of  whatever 
numbers  or  appointments,  acting  upon  the  offensive.  It  was 
reported  to  Sir  John  Cope  that  a  party  of  the  Highlanders  was 
"t  for  him  at  the  bridge  of  Snugborough,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  passes  in  the  mountain,  and  that,  while  he  was  there 

I  actively  opposed,  another  body,  marching  round  by  a  path  to 
Ihe  west,  and  coming  in  behind,  should  completely  enclose  him, 
;  between   two   fires,    and   in   all  probabiUty  accomplish  his 

I  destruction.' 

The  royal  anny  had  advanced  to  Dalwhinnie,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Uie  summit  of  Corriearrajck,  when  the  general 
received  this  intelligence ;  and  so  pressing  had  his  dilemma 
then  become,  that  he  conceived  it  improper  to  move  farther 
without  calling  a  council  of  war.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
37th  of  August  that  this  meeting  took  place,  at  which  various 
proposals  were  made  and  considered  for  the  further  conduct  of 
the  army.  All  agreed,  in  the  first  place,  that  their  original 
design  of  marching  over  Corriearrack  was  impracticable.  To 
remain  where  they  were  was  needless,  as  the  insurgents  could 
slip  down  into  the  Lowlands  by  other  roads.  Two  objections 
lay  against  the  measure  which  seemed  most  obvious,  that  of 

ktuarcfiing  back  again — namely,  the  orders  of  government,  so 
express  in  favour  of  a  northward  march,  and  an  immediate 
encounter  with  the  enemy;  and  the  likeUhood  of  the  Highlanders 
intercepting  them  in  their  retreat  by  breaking  down  the  bridges 
and  destroying  the  toads.  The  only  other  course  was  to  turn 
aside  towards  Inverness,  where  they  had  a  prospect  of  being 
joined  by  some  loyal  dans,  and  in  which  case  tliey  might  expect 
that  the  insurgents  would  scarcely  dare  to  descend  upon  the 
Lowlands,  as  such  a  course  would  necessarily  leave  their  own 
tountry  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy. 

1  fiipon  of  Copi"!  Trill,  >4. 
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In  reality,  as  the  event  shewed,  the  proper  course  on  this 
occasion  would  have  been  to  fall  back  on  some  convenient  post 
near  the  frontier  of  the  low  country,  there  to  make  a  determined 
stand  against  the  clans,  as  the  Duke  of  Arg)'ll  had  done  In 
1715.  Yet  this  expedient  was  supported  by  only  one  voice  in 
the  council  It  was  at  last  unanimously  agreed  lo  turn  aside  to 
Inverness — thus  leaving  the  valuable  part  of  the  country  com- 
pletely exposed,  and  sacrificing  a  real  object  for  the  mere  sake 
of  obeying  the  letter  of  an  order  given,  probably,  in  the  con- 
templation of  totally  different  circumstances.  Sir  John,  having 
taken  care  to  get  the  seals-manual  of  his  companions  to  the 
resolution,  issued  orders  to  alter  the  route  of  the  army.  The 
van  had  reached  Blairobeg,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Garvamore  Inn,  and  ten  miles  from  Corrieairack,  and  the  rear 
was  at  Callaig,  four  miles  behind,  when  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  halt,  face  about,  anil,  retracing  their  steps,  turn  off  by  the 
road  which  parts  to  the  cast  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  and 
proceeds  by  Ruthven  to  Inverness.'  In  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  who  lay  upon  the  top  of  Corrieairack  expecting  his 
approach,  the  general  caused  a  small  portion  of  his  army  to 
advance,  with  the  camp-colours  flying,  towards  the  hill,  nnder 
the  semblance  of  an  advanced  guard,  with  orders  to  overtake 
the  main  body  with  all  speed,  when  they  had  allowed  time  for  it 
to  get  half  a  day's  march  upon  its  new  route.  He  arrived,  by 
forced  marches,  at  Inverness  upon  tlic  29th,  without  having 
rested  a  single  day  smcc  he  left  Crieff. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Charles's  descent  upon  the  lowiands. 

'  Ronsc,  ronse,  yc  kilted  waniora  1 
Raus«,  ye  heroes  of  the  iiottii  I 
Rous^  and  join  yonr  cbieCioini*  baaaera; 
TU  your  Prince  that  leads  yuu  forth.' 

yata/iin  Ssng. 

At  Glenfinnin,  where  llie  standard  had  been  raised  on  the  19th, 
I  the  Prince  spent  two  happy  days.  So  at  least  we  are  assutvd 
they  were  by  Major  Macdonald  of  Ticndrish,  who,  when  con- 
finetl  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  told  Bishop  Forbes  '  that  he 
had  Dcver  seen  the  Prince  more  cheerful  at  any  lime,  and  in 
higher  sjiiriL'i,  than  when  he  had  got  together  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men  about  the  standard.'  He  then  removed  to  Kinlocheil 
— tiiat  is,  the  head  of  Loch  Eil — in  the  country  of  the  chief  of 
the  Camerons,  The  retaliatory  proclamation,  offering  .^^30,000 
for  the  person  of  the  reigning  king,  was  '  given  in  our  camp  at 
Kinlocheil,  August  the  asd."  He  lodged  on  the  night  of  Friday 
the  23d  at  Fassefem,  on  the  side  of  Loch  Eil,  the  residence  of 
the  young  chiefs  brother.  Loch  Eil  is  a  branch  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
the  arm  of  the  sea  on  which  Fort  William  is  situated :  it  was 
therefore  liable  to  a  hostile  inroad  from  the  nautical  craft  of  the 
enemy.  A  war-vessel  having  actually  appeared  at  Fort  William, 
the  Chevalier  removed  across  a  hill  to  Moy,  a  village  on  the 
river  Lochy,  belonging  to  the  Camerons.  He  was  now  daily 
receiving  intelligence  of  Cope's  northern  progress  from  deserters 
who  nightly  left  the  camp  of  that  general,  in  order  to  join  their 
respective  clans.  On  the  261(1  he  crossed  the  Lochy,  and 
advanced  to  Letterfinlay,  a  lonely  inn  on  the  brink  of  Loch 
'  Lochy ;  he  was  joined  on  the  way  (at  Low  Bridge)  by  the 
Stuarts   of   Appin,    i6o   in    number,  under    tlie   command   of 
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Stuart  of  ArdshieL  About  midnight,  an  express  arrived  from 
Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  informing  him  that  Cope  had  advanced 
into  Badenoch,  and  was  designing  to  cross  Corrieanack ;  imme- 
diately on  which,  though  the  night  was  e\tremely  stormy,  he 
gave  orders  for  his  men  to  go  forward  and  take  possession  of 
the  hill,  and  went  himself  to  Invergany  Castle,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  night 

At  Invergany  he  was  visited  by  Fiaser  of  Gortul^,  on  a 
secret  embassy  from  Lord  Lovat.  This  nobleman,  now  advanced 
to  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  was  chief  of  the  clan  Fiaser, 
and  possessed  large  estates  in  In  vem  ess-shire :  he  was  able  to 
bring  several  hundred  men  into  the  field.  Discontented  with 
the  government,  and  well  inclined  to  the  Stuart  &mily,  he  was 
yet  disposed  to  act  with  great  caution.  Gortuleg  therefore 
excused  the  personal  presence  of  the  chief  on  account  of  his 
age.  but  recommended  Charles  to  march  mto  his  coimtry  of 
Stratherrid!,  and  raise  the  Frasers;  at  the  same  time  he  asked 
for  a  patent  which  had  been  promised  by  the  old  Chevalier, 
creating  Lovat  a  duke,  and  begged  to  have  an  order  for  seizing 
the  President  Forbes  deaJ  or  alive.  The  patent  chanced  to  be 
left  behind  with  the  ba^age,  ^d  was  therefore  not  fordicoming; 
the  Prince  so  far  complied  with  the  other  request  as  to  give  an 
order  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  Lord  President  With  this 
Gortuleg  returned  to  his  chieC  He  is  found,  two  da>-s  afler, 
writing  a  friendly  letter  to  the  President,  in  which  he  only 
adverts  to  his  banng  seen  some  of  the  insurgent  cbiels  at  Inver- 
gany, and  seems  anxious  to  serve  the  government  by  communi- 
cating the  information  he  had  thus  acquired.  We  shall  see 
more  of  the  crooked  policy  of  Lovat  in  the  sequel 

Next  day,  the  ii7lh,  while  the  royal  officers  were  detenniniDg 
upon  their  evasive  march  to  Inverness.  Charles  and  his  army, 
now  augmented  by  the  Macdonelb  of  Glengany  and  Grants  of 
Glenmoniston  to  1800  men,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  Corrie- 
anack,  the  summit  of  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
party  which  had  been  sent  forward  the  night  before.  The 
Piioce,  always  the  most  eager  man  of  the  *haJe  anny,  is  said  by 
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T  of  Gortuleg,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  President,  to  have 
'  called  that  morning  for  his  Highland  clothes,  and.  tying  the 
latchets  of  his  shoes,  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  be  up 
with  Mr  Cope  before  they  were  unloosed.'  The  insurgents  were 
informed  of  Cope's  evasive  movement  by  a  soldier  of  the  clan 
Cameron,  who  deserted  in  order  to  convey  the  intelligence,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  army  turn  off  at  Catlaig.  They  hailed 
the  news  with  a  loud  shout  of  extiltadon ;  and  the  Piince,  calling 
for  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  ordering  every  man  one  of  usquebaugh, 
clrank:  'To  the  health  of  good  Mr  Cope,  and  may  every  general 
in  the  usurper's  service  prove  himself  as  much  our  friend  as  he 
has  done  1' '  They  then  descended  the  steep  traverses  upon  the 
south  side  of  ConieaiTRck,  with  the  rapid  steps  and  eager  coun- 
tenances of  men  who  give  chase. 

It  was  the  Brat  wish  of  the  Highland  army  on  this  occasion 
that  Johnny  Cope,  as  they  called  him,  should  be  pursued,  and 
he  and  his  men  cut  to  pieces.  However,  when  they  reached 
Garvamore,  the  first  stage  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  it  was 
determined,  by  a  council  of  war,  that  the  unfortimale  general 
should  be  left  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  false  step  at 
Inverness,  and  that  they  should  proceed  in  the  meantime  to 
take  advantage  of  his  desertion  of  the  Lowlands.  They  were 
confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  Mr  Murray  of  Eroughton,  who 
represented  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites  in  Edinburgh, 
ihcy  would  gain  easy  possession  of  that  capital,  and  thus  give  as 
much  &/at  to  dieir  arms  as  might  be  expected  from  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  victory.  It  also  appeared  tliat,  by  this  course,  if  they 
Icfl  the  Frasers,  the  Macintoshes,  and  other  northern  clans, 
whom  they  expected  to  join  them,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine 
would  raise  the  men  of  Alhole  before  the  duke  his  brother  had 
time  to  interest  Ihem  in  the  cause  of  government. 

It  was  more  particularly  at  this  juncture  that  Charles's  enter' 
prise  assumed  thai  bold  and  romantic  character  for  which  it  was 
destined  to  be  so  remarkable.    Having  once  mode  the  lesolutioa 
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to  descend  upon  the  low  countries,  he  did  so  with  spirit  and 
rapidity.  Two  days  sufficed  to  cany  him  through  the  alpine 
region  of  Badenoch ;  another  to  open  up  to  his  view  ihe  pleasant 
vale  of  Athole,  which  might  be  considered  as  the  avenue  into 
the  fertile  country  he  was  invading.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
entirely  like  3  man  who  has  undertaken  a  high  and  hazardous 
affair,  which  he  is  resolved  to  carry  riirough  with  all  his  spirit 
and  address.  Nature  and  education  had  alilte  qualified  him  for 
such  an  enterprise.  Originally  gifted  H-ith  a  healthy  and  robust 
constitution,  he  had  taken  care  to  inure  himself  to  a  hardy  and 
temperate  mode  of  life ;  had  instructed  himself  in  all  kinds  of 
manly  exercises ;  and.  in  particular,  had  made  himself  a  first-rate 
pedestrian  by  hunting  afoot  over  the  plains  of  Italy.*  The 
Highlanders  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  overmatched  at 
running,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  even  at  their  favourite  exercise 
of  the  broadsword,  by  the  slender  stranger  of  the  distant  lands  ; 
but  their  astonishment  gave  place  to  admiration  and  affection, 
when  they  discovered  that  Charles  had  adopted  all  these  exer- 
cises out  of  compliment  to  them,  and  that  he  might  some  day 
shew  himself,  as  he  said,  a  true  Highlander.  By  walking,  more- 
over, every  day's  march  alongside  one  or  other  of  their  corps, 
inquiring  into  their  family  histories,  songs,  and  legends,  he 
succeeded  in  completely  fascinating  the  hearts  of  this  simple 
people,  who  could  conceive  no  greater  merit  upon  earth  than 
accomplishment  in  the  use  of  arms,  accompanied  by  a  taste  for 
tales  of  ancient  glory.  The  enthusiastic  and  devoted  attach- 
ment with  which  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  them,  was  such  as  no 
subsequent  events  could  ever  altogether  extinguish.  Half  a 
century  after,  when  age  might  have  been  supposed  to  deaden 
their  early  feelings,  his  surviving  fellow-od venturers  rarely  spoke 
of  him  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear. 

At  Dalwhinnie,  where  the  army  cheerfully  bivouacked)  along 
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■with  Iheir  young  leader,  on  the  open  moor,  a  party  who  had 
gone  upon  an  unsucccssfut  expedition  against  tlie  small  govern- 
ment fort  of  Ruthven,'  brought  in  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  chief 
_  of  that  clan,  and  son-in-law  of  Lord  Lovat— a  man  of  vigorous 
Lcharacter,  and  one  whose  accession  to  the  cause   at  such  a 
■  jnoment  would  have  been  of  considerable  importance.     He  had 
1  accepted  a  command  under  govemmeni,  and  only  the  day  before 
■attended  Sir  John  Cope  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  received  orders  to 
■embody  his  dan,  in  whiclr  there  were  about  300  fighting  men ; 
Ebut  he  was  in  reality  a  partisan  of  the  Stuart  family,  though, 
I  under  the  present  circumstances,  not  decided  to  take  up  amis 
I  in  its  behalf      He  was  conducted  to  Charles   as   a   kind  of 
E  honourable  prisoner,  and  carried  along  with  the  array  to  Perth, 
Lwhence  he  returned  10  raise  his  clan  for  the  Chevalier.    Tiie 
tsame  cautious  pohcy  which  has  been  attributed  to  Locheil,  is 
tsaid  to  have  been  followed  by  Cluny.     Before  consenting  to  join 
"  e  Prince,  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  him  security  for  the 
I  value  of  his  estate,  lest  the  expedition  should  prove  unsuc' 
saful.*    Let  not  this  policy  be  regarded  as  detracting  too  much 
I  merit  of  self-sacrifice  hitherto  attributed  to  these  men. 
might  appear  to  iliem  as  not  only  justified,  but  demanded,  in 
Econsequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Prince  to  bring  foreign  aid. 
,  after  all,  the  purchase-money  of  a  Highland  gendeman's 
e  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  risked  on  this  occasion, 
g  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  took  the  common  hazards  of 
;  in  the  second,  risked  the  pains  of  treason ;  and,  after  these, 
5  of  his  home  and  country,  in  which  was  included  all  that 
8  enviable  in  the  state  and  circumstance  of  one  who  enjoyed 
;  veneration,  and  could  control  the  actions,  of  perhaps  a 
lousaad  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Ihi>  rou'e,  Lwtigary.  Dr  Camerm.  and  O'SoriivTin,  were  senl  la  Emiivtn,  n 
h,  10  bkp  the  banaek^  McilhcT  iJd*  hvl  any  conntHL  llie  HLehUnii  puny 
tred  lo  Ki  file  IDihc  dDor:  butlhe  uldien  fiicdtlmugli  hold  in  Ihe  d«or,  kilJnl 

I  only  of  indue  Dies.  CDramandeil  \if  Sergeanl  Moilcy.'— Timnii/  c/  j4fwiu 
tU.  l:--6t,  Pnfm,  Mfrnmim  n/tlu  anllUr. 

comrnuniuud  Itiii  ficl.  which  he  uid  he  hud  (nun  Qun]''!  own 
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As  the  mountain  host  descended  upon  the  plain,  they  were 
joined,  like  one  of  their  own  rivers,  by  accessions  of  strength  at 
the  mouths  of  all  the  little  glens  which  they  passed.  But  while 
many  of  the  people  joined,  and  prepared  to  join  them,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  fled  at  their 
approach ;  among  the  rest,  the  Diilce  of  Athole.  In  the  absence 
of  this  nobleman  from  his  house  at  Blair,  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardtne,  took  possession  of  it  as  his  own  ;  and 
here  Charles  spent  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August  Along  with 
Charles,  the  marquis  undertook  on  this  occasion  to  entertain  all 
the  Highland  chiefs ;  and  the  supper  which  he  gave  was  suitable 
to  the  distinguished  character  of  the  guests.  During  the  evening, 
it  is  said,  the  Prince  exerted  himself  to  appear  cheerful,  though 
the  anxiety  arising  from  his  circumstances  occasionally  drew  3 
shade  of  thoughtful ness  over  his  otherwise  sprightly  features. 
He  partook  only  of  the  dishes  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  Scodand ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  policy  which 
induced  him  to  walk  in  tartan  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
attempted  to  drink  the  healths  of  the  chiefs  in  the  few  words  of 
Gaelic  which  he  had  already  picked  up.  To  the  Marquis  of 
Tulhbardine,  who,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  always 
talked  in  broad  Scotch,  he  addressed  himself  in  similar  language ; 
and  in  all  his  deportment,  he  shewed  an  evident  anxiety  to 
conciliate  and  please  those  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast' 
Observing  the  guard  which  his  host  had  placed  in  the  lobby  to 
be  constantly  peeping  in,  he  affected  a  desire  of  enjoying  the 
open  air ;  and  walking  out  into  the  lobby,  gratified  the  poor 
Highlanders  with  a  view  of  his  person,  which  they  had  not 
previously  seen,  on  account  of  their  recent  arrival  at  the  house.' 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Blair,  he  reviewed  his  troops. 
Some  whom  he  had  lately  seen  around  him  being  now  wanting, 
he  despatched  a  few  of  his  officers  to  bring  them  forward  to 
Blair,  when  it  was  found  that  their  only  reason  for  lingering 
behind  was,  that  they  had  been   denied  the   satisfactioa  of 

siilcrvHi'i  Hillary  e/tlit  RtMliim,  yk  *  TnditinD  in  Alhslc 
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pursuing  Genera!  Cope !  At  Blair  he  spent  two  days,  during 
which  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Nairn,  a  cadel  of  the  great 
house  of  Athole,  and  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  country.  At 
Ludc,  the  seat  of  a  chieftain  of  the  clan  Robertson,  to  which  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  took  his  share  in 
several  dances,  including  minuets  and  Highland  reels.  A  faith- 
ful chronicler  informs  us  that  the  first  tune  he  called  for  was  the 
well-known  Jacobite  one,  '  This  is  no  my  ain  house  '—referring 
to  the  alien  character  of  all  political  arrangements  since  1688.' 
Proceeding  down  the  Blair  or  Plain  of  Athole,  he  arrived  on  the 
3d  at  Dunkcld,  and  next  day  he  dined  at  Nairn  House,  between 
that  town  and  Perth.  Here  '  some  of  the  company  happened 
to  observe  what  a  thoughtful  state  his  father  would  now  be  in, 
from  the  consideration  of  those  dangers  and  difficulties  he  had 
to  encounter,  and  that  upon  this  account  he  was  much  to  be 
pitied.  The  Prince  replied  that  he  did  not  half  so  much  pity 
his  father  as  his  brother;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  Ihe  king  has  been 
inured  to  disappointments  and  distresses,  and  has  learned  to 
bear  up  easily  under  the  burdens  of  life ;  but  poor  Harry !  his 
young  and  tender  years  make  him  much  to  be  pitied,  for  few 
brothers  love  as  we  do."  " 

This  evening  he  entered  Perth,  where  a  party  of  his  troops 
had  already  proclaimed  his  father  and  himself  as  respectively 
king  and  regent  He  rode  on  this  occasion  the  horse  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Major  Macdonald  of  Tiendrish,  and 

is  attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  Oliphant  of  Gask,  and  Mercer  of  Aldie,  who 
had  joined  him  as  he  passed  through  their  estates.  Well 
mounted,  and  attired  in  a  handsome  suit  of  tartan  trimmed  with 
gold-lace,  he  made  a  very  good  appearance.  The  people, 
dazzled  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  hailed  him  with  accla- 
mations, and  conducted  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the 
lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  house  of  a 
Jacobite  nobleman.     This  was  the  first  town  of  consequence 
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which  Charles  had  yet  arrived  at,  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  reception;  although  the  magistrates  had 
thought  proper  to  leave  their  charge,  and  disappear  on  the 
preceding  evening.  A  fair  being  held  at  the  time  in  Perth, 
there  were  many  strangers  present,  to  join  in  the  novel  and 
agitated  feehngs  with  which  this  singular  scene  was  contem- 
plated. 

The  house  appropriated  for  Charles's  residence  was  that  of 
the  Viscount  Stonnoni,'  elder  brother  to  the  elegant  William 
Murray,  who  afterwards  became  Chief-justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  and  Earl  of  Manslield.  Stormont,  like  his  brother  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  a  Jacobite  at  heart,  but  one  who 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  risk  life  and  property  in  the  cause.  He 
did  not  choose  to  be  present  on  tliis  occasion  to  entertain  the 
Prince ;  but  no  attentions  were  wanting  on  the  part  of  his 
household ;  and  one  of  his  sisters  is  said  to  have  spread  down  a 
bed  for  Prince  Cliarlie  with  her  own  fair  hands.* 

The  neighbouring  seaport  of  Dundee,  though  not  in  the 
Prince's  line  of  march,  was  of  too  much  importance  to  escape 
notice  on  this  occasion.  That  very  evening  Charles  despatched 
Keppoch  and  Clanranald  with  a  party  of  Macdonalds,  who, 
entering  the  town  about  daybreak  next  morning,  captured  two 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  containing  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
they  immediately  sent  to  Perth  for  the  use  of  the  army. 

The  '  Duke  of  Perth,"  who  had  joined  the  Prince  before 
he   reached   that   town,   was,   strictly  speaking,   only   James 

1  It  wu  an  antique  boiueviihAvraAdfia  frDiil.  uaadinf  upon  the  aiu  of  du  preseH  Penh 
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Dnitnmond,  proprietor  of  laige  estates  in  Perthshire,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  Drummonds,  Earls  of  Perth,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  noble  families  of  Scotland.  His  grand- 
father, James,  fourth  Earl  of  Perth,  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
James  II.,  and  been  created  a  duke  at  St  Germain.  The  son 
ot  this  nobleman,  joining  the  insurrection  in  1715,  was  attainted, 
so  that,  at  his  father's  death  in  1716,  the  titles  became  dormant. 
But  the  estates  having  been  previously  transferred  to  his  infant 
son.  were  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  that  person,  who  now 
lived  upon  ihem,  boldly  assuming  the  title  which  had  been  con- 
ferred by  James  II.  upon  his  grandfather.  The  so-called  duke 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  brave,  frank,  and  liberal,  but  disliked 
by  many  on  account  of  his  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
which  he  had  been  reared  by  a  remarkably  enthusiastic  mother. 
When  Charles  was  in  the  West  Highlands,  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  seizure  of  the  duke ;  and  two  Highland  officers.  Sir 
Patrick  Murray  of  Auchtertyre,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Inverary, 
undertook  to  execute  it,  under  circumstances  extremely  dis- 
creditable to  them.  Having  asked  themselves  to  his  house  to 
dinner,  he  invited  them  to  come  in  the  kindest  terms,  as  friends 
and  neighbours,  and  entertained  them  hospitably.  Meanwhile 
they  had  ordered  a  military  party  to  surround  the  house,  and 
when  all  was  prepared,  they  announced  their  warrant  The 
duke  with  difficulty  restrained  his  temper,  and  told  them  he 
would  step  into  a  closet  off  the  dining-room,  to  prepare  himself 
to  go  with  them.  They,  trusting  that  he  could  not  escape, 
assented.  He  instandy  went  down  a  back  stair,  through  his 
gardens,  and  into  the  adjoining  wood,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  sentinels.  Fortunately,  he 
found  a  horse,  though  without  a  saddle,  and  only  haltered,  on 
which  he  rode  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Moray  of  Abercaimey.' 
Having  thus  escaped  the  fangs  of  die  government,  by  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  been  held  in  restraint  till  after  the  insur- 
rection was  over,  he  was  now  by  no  means  less  eager  than 
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before  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  person 
service,  and  the  aid  of  bis  numerous  dependants,  who  of  thei 
selves  nearly  formed  a  regiincuL 

Charles  received  considerable  reinforcements  at  Perth.  VI 
count  Strathallan,  a  cadet  of  the  Dnimmond  family,  Lm 
Ogilvie,  son  of  tiie  Earl  of  Airlje,  and  John  Roy  Stuart, 
gentleman  of  Speyside,  and  ihe  bmu  iitkai  of  a  clever  Highlai 
officer,'  were  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  persons  of  nO 
who  here  joined  him :  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  broug 
with  him  from  abroad  some  very  agreeable  letters  from  perso] 
of  importance,  promising  assistance.'  He  had  already  bo 
joined  by  the  tenants  of  Lord  Nairn,  and  the  Lairds  of  Gas 
and  Aldie.  The  Robertsons  of  Struan,  Blaiifilty,  and  Cushi 
vale,  the  Stuarts  who  inhabited  the  uplands  of  Perthshire,  an 
many  of  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  raised  by  t' 
Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  now  poured  themselves  into  t 
tide  of  insurrection.  In  raising  the  men  of  lower  Perthsht 
considerable  difficulties  were  experienced  by  the  chiefs  x, 
landlords.  TTie  Duke  of  Perth,  having  ordered  his  tenants 
contribute  a  man  for  every  plough,  is  said,  though  with  extremi 
litde  probability,  to  have  shot  one  refractory  person,  in  ort 
to  enforce  his  orders  among  the  rest,  TuUibardine,  from  t 
equivocal  nature  of  his  title,  found  still  greater  difficulty 
raising  the  tenants  upon  those  estate  which  he  conceived  to  t 
his  own.  But  perhaps  no  one  experienced  so  much  difficull 
in  his  levies  as  the  good  Laird  of  Gask,  though  he  was  at  t 
same  time  perhaps  llic  person  of  all  others  the  most  anidc 
to  provide  men  for  the  service  of  his  beloved  Prince.  11 
enthusiastic  Jacobite  was,  it  seems,  so  extremely  incensed 
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ibe  resistance  he  received  from  some  of  his  tenants,  that  he  laid 
an  arrestment  or  inhibition  upon  their  corn-fields,  by  way  of 
trying  if  their  interest  would  not  oblige  them  to  comply  with  his 
request  The  case  was  still  at  issue,  when  Charles,  in  marching 
from  Perth,  observed  the  com  hanging  dead  ripe,  and  inquired 
the  reason.  He  was  informed  that  Cask  had  not  only  pro- 
hibited his  tenants  from  cutting  their  grain,  but  would  not 
pennit  their  cattle  to  be  fed  upon  it,  so  that  these  creatures 
were  absolutely  starving.  He  instantly  leaped  from  the  saddle, 
exclaiming:  'This  will  never  do,'  and  began  to  gather  a 
quantity  of  the  com.  Giving  this  to  his  horse,  he  said  to  those 
tiiat  were  by  that  he  had  thus  broken  Cask's  inhibition,  and  the 
£irmers  might  now,  upon  his  authority,  proceed  to  put  the 
produce  of  their  fields  to  its  proper  use.' 

When  Charles  entered  Perth,  he  had  only  a  single  guinea  in 
his  pocket*  During  his  march  hitherto,  he  had  freely  given 
his  chiefs  what  sums  they  thought  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  men ;  and  his  purse  was  now  exhausted,  but  fortunately 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  replenish  it  By 
sending  detachments  of  his  men  to  various  towns  at  no  great 
distance,  he  raised  some  of  the  public  money;  and  several  of 
his  Edinburgh  friends  now  came  in  with  smaller,  but  less  reluc- 
tant subsidies.     From  the  city  of  Perth  he  exacted  ;^Soo. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  accession  to  his  force  which 
Charles  received  at  Perth  was  that  of  Lord  George  Murray, 
whom  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  brought  down 
from  Athole  the  day  after  the  army  entered  the  city.  This 
gentleman  was  advanced  to  middle  age,  and  had  been  in  arms 
for  the  Stuarts  at  the  affair  of  Glenshiel  in  17 19.  Having  served 
abroad  since,  in  the  Sardinian  service,  he  possessed  considerable 
military  experience ;  but  his  talents  and  enterprising  character 
were   such   as    to   render   knowledge   of  his  profession  com- 

ratively  a  matter  of  secondaiy  moment  Charles  had  so 
1  confidence  in  his  abilities,  as  immediately  to  make  him 
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lieutenant-general  of  his  anny — a  trust  for  which  he  soon  proved 
himself  admirably  qualified. 

Charles  was  compelled  to  linger  eight  days  at  Perth,  by  die 
double  necessity  of  providing  himself  with  money,  and  gather- 
ing the  Perthshire  clans  together.  He  did  not,  however,  spend 
his  time  in  vain.  He  seized  this  opportunity  of  reducing  Uie 
ill-assorted  elements  of  his  anny  to  some  kind  of  order,  and 
exerted  himself  to  get  the  men  instructed  in  the  various  evolu- 
tions of  military  discipline.  The  sturdy  mountaineers  were, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  somewhat  intractable,  displaying 
great  inaptitude  in  tlie  conventional  rules  by  which  a  whole 
body  is  to  be  governed,  though,  at  the  same  ticne,  every  indi- 
vidual evinced  a  readiness  and  liexterity  in  the  use  of  his  own 
amis  far  beyond  what  is  seen  in  ordinary  soldiers.  At  a  review 
held  on  the  North  Inch,  a  common  near  the  town  (September  7), 
Charles  was  observed  to  smile  occasionally  at  the  awkwardness 
of  their  general  motions;  at  the  same  time  he  complimented 
their  agiHty  and  wild  elegance  by  calling  them  'his  stags.'^ 
Lord  George  Murray  now  took  some  pains  to  furnish  the  men 
with  many  things  which,  though  they  make  but  a  poor  appear- 
ance in  a  romantic  narrative,  are  yet  eminently  useful  during  the 
actual  progress  of  a  campaign.  Amongst  these  were  provisions, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  them.  He  caused  each  man  to  be 
provided  with  a  sacken  knapsack,  large  enough  to  carry  a  peck 
of  oatmeal — the  food  chieily  depended  upon  by  these  hardy 
soldiers.  He  also  took  measures  for  supplying  meal  and  knap- 
sacks to  the  dans  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the  Prince. 
By  no  other  means  could  this  little  army  have  long  been  kept 
together. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  Charles  occupied  himself  so 
closely  in  business  while  at  Perth,  as  to  have  liide  time  for 
amusement.  Not  only  did  he  make  a  point  of  rising  early  every 
morning  to  drill  his  troops,  but  it  is  told  of  him  that,  being  one 
night  invited  to  a  ball  by  the  gentlewomen  of  Perth,  he  had  no 
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sooner  danced  one  measure,  than  he  made  liis  bow,  and  hastily 
withdrew,  alleging  the  necessity  of  visiting  his  sentry-posts. 
From  a  newspaper  of  the  time,'  it  appears  that  he  attended 
divine  service  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  September,  when  a  Mr 
Annstrong,  probably  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  preached  from  the  text  (Isaiah,  xiv.  i,  i)  :  '  For  the 
Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose  Israel,  and 
set  them  in  their  own  land :  and  ihe  strangers  shall  be  joined 
with  them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  And 
the  people  shall  take  them,  and  bring  them  to  their  place :  and 
the  house  of  Israel  shall  possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  Lord 
for  servants  and  handmaids :  and  they  shall  take  thcra  captives, 
whose  captives  tliey  were;  and  they  shall  rule  over  their 
oppressors.'  The  nature  of  the  discourse  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured from  the  tent  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  Prince  had  ever  attended  a  Protestant  place  of  worship. 

Many  of  Ihe  strangers  whom  Charles  found  at  Perth  attending 
the  fair  procured  passports  from  him,  to  protect  their  persons 
and  goods  in  passing  through  the  country.  To  all  these  persons 
he  displayed  great  courleousness  of  manner.  One  of  ihem,  a 
hnendraper  from  London,  had  some  conversation  with  the 
youthful  adventurer,  who  desired  him  to  inform  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  he  expected  to  see  them  at  St  James's  in  the  course 
of  two  months.* 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ALARM     OF    EDINBURGH. 

*  Can  you  Ihiiilt  lo  front  your  CQemies'  revenges  wilh  the  easy  groans  of 
old  women,  the  virginul  palms  of  your  daughters,  or  wilh  the  palsied  inter- 
cession of  such  a  weak  dolard  as  you  seem  to  be*  Can  you  think  lo  blow  out 
the  inlendcd  fire  of  your  city  with  such  wcnk  breath  as  this  I' — CetislanHs. 

For  upwards  of  a  week  after  Cope's  march  into  the  Highlands, 
the  people  of  Edinburgh  had  felt  all  the  anxiety  which  civilians 
usually  cnlertain  regarding  an  impending  action ;  but  as  yet 
they  expressed  little  alarm  about  their  own  particular  safety. 
The  common  talk  of  the  day  amongst  the  Whigs  was,  that  Cope 
would  soon  'cock  up  the  Pretender's  beaver' — that  he  would 
speedily '  give  a  good  account  of  the  Highland  host ' — and  other 
vaunrings,  indicating  great  confidence.  To  speak  in  another 
strain  was  considered  treason.  Prudence  joined  with  inclinarion, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jacobites,  to  keep  this  tone  of  the  public 
mind  undisturbed.  They  knew  il  to  be  Charles's  wish  that  the 
low  countries,  and  also  tlie  government,  should  be  as  little 
alarmed  as  possible  by  his  proceedings.  They  therefore  con- 
spired with  the  zealous  Whigs  to  spread  a  general  impression  of 
his  weakness. 

The  better  to  lull  the  town,  and  consequently  the  whole 
nation,  into  security,  Charles,  or  some  of  his  officers,  thought 
proper  to  despatch  a  person  of  gentlemanly  rank  from  their 
camp  in  Lochaber,  with  a  report  calculated  to  increase  this 
dangerous  confidence.  They  selected  for  this  purpose  James 
Macgregor,  or  Drummond,  son  to  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy ;  a 
man  of  not  the  purest  character,  but  who  seemed  eligible  on 
account  of  his  address,  and  because  he  enjoyed  some  confidence 
amongst  the  Wliig  party,     ISy  way  of  making  himself  as  useful 
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as  possible,  Macgregor  volunteered  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
with  him  to  Edinliivrgh  copies  of  the  Prince's  proclamations  and 
manifestos,  which  he  tliought  he  should  easily  be  able  to  get 
printed  there,  and  disseminated  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
ca,use.  He  reached  Edinbuigh  on  the  26th,  and,  being  imme- 
diately admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  civil  and  civic  officers, 
reported  that  the  Highlanders,  when  he  left  them  a  day  or  two 
ago,  were  not  above  1500  strong  at  most  As  far  as  he  could 
judge  of  them,  they  would  ran  at  the  first  onset  of  the  royal 
army,  being  chiefly  old  men  and  boys,  and  very  ill  armed. 
When  he  had  performed  this  part  of  his  duty,  he  lost  no  time 
in  setting  about  the  other.  His  papers  were  printed  by  one 
Drumraond,  a  zealous  Jacobite ; '  and  so  speedily  were  they 
diffused  throughout  the  town,  that  the  magistrates  were  obliged, 
within  three  or  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  faithful 
messenger,  to  issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  high  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  printer. 

Macgr^or's  report,  though  partially  successful  in  assuring  the 
citizens,  who  immediately  learned  it  through  the  newspapers, 
was  not  so  completely  effective  with  the  public  authorities  as  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  a  measure  next  day  which  they  had 
for  some  time  contemplated — that  of  applying  to  the  king  for 
permission  to  raise  a  regiment,  to  be  paid  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  the  inhabitants,  with  which  they  might  at  once 
defend  their  property  and  advance  his  majesty's  interests,  in 
case  of  the  town  being  attacked  Their  previous  security, 
however,  was  about  this  time  slightly  disturbed  by  a  piece  of 
intelLigence  brought  to  town  by  a  Highland  street-porter,  who 
had  been  visiting  his  friends  in  the  north.  This  man  declared 
that  when  he  saw  the  insurgents  in  Lochaber,  their  camp  was 
OS  long  as  the  space  between  Leith  and  the  Calton  Hill  (at 


1  DBomnonil.  Kune  j/Bot  »flennin!»,  fell  unJcr  Ibc  anger  d 
fivtcdinea,  and  had  hk  praaiag-oKtt  thut  up;  on  which  ocosion  the  wtirlcineu 
Imwn  uUe.  and  public  ignopalhy,  it  leait  wiib  oiui  piny,  being  ciciud  in  Ihcir  bc> 
ru  ugxatcd  10  iban  »  acl  IhE  dnnu  of  Ihi  Gnl/t  Sit^krrd.  which  had  nol  bcf'n 
cpfT*en(«d  an  the  ila£e,  ihaiigb  many  yran  pubHahciL  TbiH  DrummDnd't  locn  Li 
lAe  EuiL  pcrioraicn  vf  tb»  ixitihnicd  ^kisiuaL 
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least  a  mile)  ;'  a  local  illustration,  which  inspired  a  much  more 
respectful  idea  of  the  Chevalier's  forces  than  any  they  had  yet 
entertained. 

It  was  not  till  the  31st  of  August  that  the  alarm  of  the  city 
of  Edinbui^h  became  serious.  On  that  day  the  inhabitants 
received  intelligence  of  Cope's  evasion  of  the  Highland 
forces  at  Dalwhinnle,  and  of  the  consequent  march  of  the 
Chevalier  upon  the  low  country.  They  had  previously  looked 
upon  the  insurrection  as  but  a  more  formidable  kind  of  riot, 
which  would  soon  be  quelled,  and  no  more  heard  of;  but  when 
they  saw  that  a  regular  army  had  found  it  necessary  to  decline 
fighting  with  the  insurgents,  who  were  consequently  left  at 
liberty  to  disturb  the  open  country,  it  began  to  be  looked  upon 
in  a  much  more  serious  light  Their  alarm  was,  if  possible, 
increased  next  day  (Sunday,  the  ist  of  September),  by  the  Duke 
of  Athoie  coming  suddenly  to  town  on  his  way  from  Blair, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  he  had  left  on  the  approach  of  the 
Highlanders.  It  was  reported  that  his  Grace  had  been  com- 
pelled to  take  this  step  with  greater  precipitation  than  would 
have  otherwise  been  necessary,  by  receiving  a  leiter  from  hts 
brother,  the  marquis,  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  up  the  house 
and  estate  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  unjustly.  But  the 
venerable  Thomas  Ruddiman,  who  gave  currency  to  this  rumour 
by  means  of  his  paper,  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  was  obliged 
during  the  same  week  to  acknowledge  it  false,  beg  the  duke's 
pardon,  and  pay  a  fine  of  two  guineas,  besides  being  imprisoned 
for  two  days. 

The  friends  of  government  now  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital, 

'  Filed  deep  ind  massive,  close  and  high,' 
and  chiefly  situated  upon  a  steep  and  isolated  hill,  Edinbuigh 
was  then  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  a  lake. 
The  wall  was  of  litde  use  but  to  check  smuggling,  or  evasion  of 
the  city  customs  ;  it  had  no  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  part  of 
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it  was  overlooked  by  lines  of  lofty  houses,  forming  the  suburbs; 
while  the  lake  was  fordable  in  many  places.  The  friends  of  the 
Hanover  succession  were  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the  city 

s  capable  of  making  a  defence,  provided  that  the  inhabitants 
were  determined  upon  it,  and  that  arms  were  obtained  from 
government.  It  was  at  least  possible,  they  thought,  to  hold  out 
until  Cope's  troops  should  come  to  their  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  section  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the 
Lord  Provost  (Mr  Archibald  Stewart)  and  others  of  the  magis- 
tracy, were  Jacobites,  though  necessarily  making  no  outward 
demonstiatioD  of  such  politics.  Everything  which  they  could 
safely  or  plausibly  do  to  discourage  the  idea  of  defending  the 
town  was  done ;  and  doubtless  their  efforts  were  attended  with 
some  success.  Burghal  politics  came  in  to  add  to  tlie  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Opposed  to  the  existing  magistracy  were  the 
materials  of  a  Whig  one,  which  had  been  excluded  from  power 
for  five  years  ;  at  its  head  was  Mr  George  Dnimmond,  a  man  of 
virtuous  and  benevolent  character,  who  had  fought  in  behalf  of 
government  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  time  was  approaching  when, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  burgh,  a  new  election  of  magis- 
trates should  take  place ;  and  it  was  obviously  the  policy  of  the 
Whigs  to  profess  an  eagerness  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  existing  magistracy,  considering  this  as  a 
mere  mode  of  party  warfare,  or  an  appeal  to  mob  feelings,  were 
the  more  inclined  to  go  upon  the  opposite  side.  '  Defend  the 
town,'  or  ■  not  defend  the  town,'  thus  became  party  cries  for  the 
ins  and  eitts  of  burghal  office;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  cool  onlooker  to  say  whether  the  Whigs,  in  their  pro- 
fession of  a  wish  to  keep  out  Prince  Charles,  or  the  opposite 
party,  in  expressing  their  belief  that  the  town  was  indefensible, 
were  the  least  sincere. 

The  living  force  available  for  defence  actually  appears  to  have 
been  of  no  great  amount,  although  many  more  formidable 
enemies  have  been  resisted  with  something  much  less.  Now 
that  Cope,  with  his  infantry,  was  off  the  field,  the  whole  of  the 
regular  forces  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  besides  the  invalids  who 
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garrisoned  the  fortresses,  consisted  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons 
— Hamilton's  at  Edinburgh,  and  Gardiner's  at  Stirling,  both  of 
them  newly  raised.  In  Edinburgh  there  was  a  body  of  mihtaty 
pohce,  or  gendarmes,  called  the  Town-guard,  generally  amount- 
ing to  96  men,  but  now  increased  to  ii6:  these  were  for  the 
most  part  elderly  men,  who  had  never  been  active  soldiers,  but 
they  had  the  advantage  of  being  pretty  well  disciplined.  There 
was  another  body  of  mi!itia  connected  with  the  city,  called  the 
Trained  Bands,  the  members  of  which,  exceeding  looo  in 
number,  were  ordinary  citizens  possessed  of  uniforms,  in  which 
they  appeared  once  a  year  to  fire  off  their  pieces  in  honour  of 
the  king's  birthday,  but  which  none  of  them  had  adopted  with 
the  prospect  of  ever  becoming  active  soldiers,  or,  indeed,  with 
any  other  view  than  to  enjoy  the  civic  dinner  which  was  given 
to  them  on  that  joyous  anniversary.  The  Trained  Bands  had, 
at  their  first  institution  in  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.,  worn 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  the  long  Scottish  spear;  but  in 
these  degenerate  days  they  only  assumed  a  simple  uniform,  and 
were  provided  with  firelocks  so  old  as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for 
service.  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  military  prowess 
of  these  citi;een-soldiers,  an  extract  may  be  made  from  a  pamphlet 
of  the  day.'  The  author  of  this  tract  says  that,  when  a  boy,  he 
used  to  see  tlie  Trained  Bands  drawn  up  on  the  High  Street  to 
honour  the  natal  day  of  Britain's  majesty,  on  which  occasions, 
he  affirms,  it  was  common  for  any  one  who  was  bolder  than  the 
rest,  or  who  wished  to  give  himself  airs  before  his  wife  or 
mistress,  to  fire  off  his  piece  in  tlie  street,  without  authority  of 
his  officers :  and  '  I  always  observed,"  says  the  pamphleteer, 
'  they  took  care  to  shut  their  eyes  before  venturing  on  that 
military  exploit;'  though  he  immediately  afterwards  remarks  in 
a  note,  their  fear  was  perhaps  better  grounded  than  he  imagined, 
considering  the  danger  there  was  of  their  firelocks  bursting  about 
their  ears. 
To  increase  this  hopeful  force,  the  state  officers  had  instigated 
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the  magistrates,  as  already  mentioned,  to  raise  a  regiment,  which 
was  to  be  paid  by  public  subscription.     The  royal '  permission 
was  not  procured  for  tliis  purjiose  till  the  9th  of  September,  on 
[  which  day  a  subscription-paper  was  laid  before  the  citizens,  and 
I  a  drum  sent  through  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  to  enlist 
I  men.     But  it  is  unusual  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  recruiting- 
Bcrgeants  for  the  direct  purpose  of  fighting  a  severe  action  on 
the  succeeding  week.     As  may  be  easily  imagined,  more  fortune 
than  life  was  volunteered  on  the  present  occasion.     The  sub- 
scription-paper filled  almost  immediately;   but,  after  a  week, 
only  about  aoo  men  had  been  procm-ed. 

Besides  this  force,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
the  Edinburgh  Regiment,  a  number  of  the  loyal  inhabitants 
associated  themselves  as  volunteers  into  a  separate  band  or 
regiment,  for  which  400  were  ultimately  collected.  The 
discipline  of  all  these  men  was  wretched,  or  rather  they  had 
I  no  discipline.  The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Regiment  were, 
in  general,  desperate  persons,  to  whom  the  promised  pay  was 
a  temptation,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  volunteers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  all 
decent  tradesmen,  or  youths  drawn  from  the  counter  and  desk, 
bspired  no  doubt  with  a  love  of  liberty  and  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  little  qualified  to  oppose  the  approaching  High- 
landers. 

One  circumstance  may  here  be  mentioned,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  great  effect  in  determining  the  subsequent  events ; 
namely,  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  m  the  Lowlands  regard- 
ing the  real  character  of  the  insurgents.      The  people  were 
indeed  aware  that,  far  m  the  north,  there  existed  tribes  of  men 
I  living  each  under  the  rule  of  its  own  chief,  wearing  3  peculiar 
L  dress,  speakmg  an  unknown  language,  and  going  armed  even  in 
'  their  most  ordinary  and  peaceful  vocations.     They  occasionally 
saw  specimens  of  these  following  the  droves  of  black-cattle 
which  were  the  sole  exportable  commodi^  of  their  countiy — 
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piaided,  bonneted,  belted,  and  brogued  —  and  driving  their 
bullocks,  as  Virgi!  is  said  to  have  spread  his  manure,  with  an 
air  of  great  dignity  and  consequence.'  To  their  immediate 
neighbours  they  were  known  by  more  fierce  and  frequent  causes 
of  acquaintance ;  by  the  forays  which  they  made  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  the  tribute  or  protect  ion -money 
which  they  exacted  from  those  whose  possessions  they  spared. 
Yet  it  might  be  generally  said  that  little  was  known  of  them 
cither  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England,  and  that  the 
little  wliich  was  known  was  only  calculated  to  inspire  sensations 
of  fear  and  dislike.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  a  band  of  wild 
Highlanders,  as  they  were  called,  were  descending  to  work  their 
will  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  occasioned  a. 
consternation  on  the  present  occasion  such  as  it  is  now  difhcult 
to  conceive,  but  which  must  have  proved  very  fatal  to  the  wish 
which  the  friends  of  government  entertained  of  defending  the 
country. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


CHARLESS   MAKCH  UPON  EDINBimOH. 

'  Frenth  Herald.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  giie», 
And  kl  young  Arthiit,  Duke  of  firelagne,  in.' 

KlxgJ^hn. 

Having  recruited  both  his  purse  and  his  mnster-roll,  and  done 
something  towards  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  his  aimy, 
Charies  left  Perth  on  Wednesday  the  nth  of  September.  The 
direct  road  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh  was  by  the  well-known 
passage  across  the  Firih  of  Forth  called  the  Queen's  Ferry, 
and  the  cities  were  little  more  than  forty  miles  distant  from 
each  other.     But  as  all  the  boats  upon  that  estuary  had  been 
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carefully  brought  to  the  south  side,  and  as  he  could  not  have 
passed,  at  anyrate,  without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  w;u-- 
vessel  lying  in  the  Firth,  as  well  as  to  whatever  danger  was 
to  be  appreliended  from  Gardiner's  dragoons,  who  awaited  his 
approach,  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  more  circuitous  and  safe 
route  by  a  fordable  part  of  the  river  above  Stirling.  Marching, 
therefore,  to  Dunblane,  he  was  joined  upon  the  way  by  sixty 
of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  in  addition  to  as  many  more 
who  had  previously  come  to  his  standard ;  and  by  forty  Mac- 
gregors,  the  retainers  of  Macgregor  of  Glencaimaig,  who  had 
deputed  their  command  to  James  Mor  Macgregor  or  Dnunmond, 
the  same  person  who  did  the  service  at  Edinburgh  which  has 
been  before  mentioned.' 

The  Prince  remained  a  day  at  Dunblane,  waiting  till  a 
portion  of  his  army,  which  he  had  left  at  Perth,  should  come  up 
to  join  the  main  body.  On  the  evening  of  the  lath,  the  whole 
encamped  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Dunblane. 

Charles  proceeded  on  Friday,  the  13th,  towards  the  Ford 
of  Frew.  He  passed  by  Doune,  where  an  incident  occurred 
which  shewed  that  he  was  at  least  the  elected  sovereign  of  the 
ladies  of  Scotiand.  At  the  house  of  Mr  Edraondstone  of  Cambus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doune,  the  gentlewomen  of  the  district 
of  Monteith  had  assembled  to  see  him  pass ;  and  he  was  invited 
lo  stop  and  partake  of  some  refreshment  He  drew  up  before 
the  house,  and,  without  alighting  from  his  horse,  drank  a  glass 
of  wine  to  the  healths  of  all  the  fair  ladies  present  The  Misses 
Edmondstone,  daughters  of  the  host,  acted  on  this  occasion  as  " 
servitresses,  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  approaching  a  person 
for  whom  they  entertained  so  much  reverence;  and  when 
Charles  had  drunk  his  wine,  and  restored  his  glass  to  the  plate 
which  they  held  for  him,  they  begged,  in  respectful  terms,  the 
honour  of  kissing  his  royal  highness's  hand.  This  favour  he 
granted  with  his  usual  grace ;  but  Miss  Clementina  Edmondstone, 
cousin  of  the  otber  young  ladies,  and  then  on  a  visit  at  Doune, 
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thought  the  might  obtain  a  much  more  satisfactory  taste  of 
royally,  and  made  bo!d  to  ask  peraiission  'to  pree  his  royal 
fiighncss's  mou'.'  Charles  did  not  at  first  understand  the 
homely  Scottish  phrase  in  which  this  last  request  was  made ; 
but  it  was  no  sooner  explained  to  bim  than  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss — to  the  no  small  vexation,  it 
is  added,  of  the  other  ladies,  who  had  contented  themselves  with 
so  much  less  liberal  a  share  of  princely  grace.' 

At  tliis  period  of  his  career  Charles  lost  an  expected  adherent 
in  a  mystcriouB  manner.  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie,  the  head  of  a 
imnll  Kept  of  that  family  in  Balquhidder,  and  Macgregor  of 
Glencaimaig,  chief  of  his  ancient  and  famous  clan,  were  both 
pMsing  Leny  House  (above  Callander)  with  their  respective 
*  followings,'  to  join  the  Prince,  when  Mr  Buchanan  of  Amprior, 
proprietor  of  the  house,  came  out  and  invited  the  two  gentlemen 
in  to  spend  the  night  Glencaimaig  positively  refused  to  stop, 
and  marched  on  with  his  retainers ;  but  Glenbuckie  consented 
to  accept  ofAmprior's  hospitality.  He  supped  with  his  host, 
apparently  in  good  spirits,  and  was  in  due  time  conducted  to 
hit  bedroom.  According  to  another  account,  Mr  Buchanan 
went  to  meet  Mr  Stewart  and  his  party  in  Strathyre,  where  they 
twd  s  dispute  about  the  majorship  of  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
regiment.'  In  any  case,  Stewart  lodged  that  night  in  Leny 
House,  &nd  was  found  next  morning  in  his  bed  sliot  dead,  with 
n  discharged  pistol  in  his  hand.  Mr  Buchanan  alleged  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  was  the  author  of  his  own  death ;  but 
w.is  not  generally  believed.  Glenbuckie's  men  took  up  the 
hoily  of  their  master,  carried  it  home  to  their  own  glen,  and  did 
not  altcrwards  join  the  Prince,*  Amprior  also  abstained  from 
joining  in  the  enterprise,  though  well  inclined  to  it  Notwith- 
standing practical  neutrality,  he  was  seized  a  short  while  before 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  conducted  to  Carlisle,  where  an 
unsigned  letter  of  his,  which  had  been  intercepted  on  its  way 
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T\\e  Ford  of  Frnp,  from  sn  original  drawing 

toqutian  Water,  ahout  eight  miles  above  Stirling.  It  was 
Btpected  that  Gardiner's  dragoons  would  attempt  to  dispute  the 
lassage  with  the  Highlanders ;  but  those  doughty  heroes,  who 
i  hitheno  talked  of  cutting  the  whole  host  in  pieces  as  soon 
I  it  approached  the  Lowlands,  now  thought  proper  lo  retire 
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upon  Stirling.  Charles,  therefore,  found  no  opposition  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  this  decisive  and  intrepid  step,  which 
was,  everything  considered,  much  the  same  to  him  as  the 
passage  of  the  Rubicon  had  been  to  a  greater  person.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  in  a  land  where  the  Highlanders  had  a  natural 
advantage  over  any  troops  which  might  be  sent  to  oppose  them  ; 
but  he  was  now  come  to  the  frontier  of  a  country  where,  if 
they  fought  at  all,  they  must  fight  on  equal,  or  perhaps  inferior 
terms.  The  adventurer's  heart  was,  however,  screwed  up  to 
every  hazard.  Some  of  his  officers  had  just  questioned  the 
propriety  of  venturing  into  a  country  so  open  and  hostile ;  and 
various  less  decisive  measures  were  proposed,  and  warmly 
advocated  But  Charles  was  resolved  to  make  promptitude 
and  audacity  his  sole  tactics  and  counsellors.  Coming  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  he  drew  his  sword,  flourished  it  in  the  air,  and 
pointing  to  the  other  side,  walked  into  the  stream  with  an  air 
of  resolution.  The  river  having  been  somewhat  reduced  by  a 
course  of  dry  weather,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  wading  across. 
When  he  reached  tlie  opposite  side,  he  paused  upon  the  bank,' 
and  congratulated  every  successive  detachment  as  it  reached 
the  land. 

Charles  dined  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  at  Leckie  House, 
the  seat  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  named  Moir,*  who  had  been 
seized  on  the  preceding  night  in  his  bed,  and  hurried  to  Stirling 
Castle  by  the  dragoons,  on  suspicion  that  he  was  preparit^  to 
entertain  the  Chevalier.^  The  remainder  of  the  day's  march 
was  in  a  direction  due  south,  to  the  Moor  of  Touch ;  and  it  was 
for  a  time  uncertain  whether  Charles  designed  to  attack  E/!in- 
burgh  or  Glasgow.  The  latter  presented  great  temptations,  on 
account  of  its  being  unprotected,  and  quite  as  wealthy  as 
Edinburgh;  and  Charles  had  sufficient  reason  to  owe  it  a 
grudge,  on  account  of  its  zeal  against  his  family  on  all  occasions 
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when  such  leal  could  be  displayed.  But  llie  (dai  of  seizing  the 
scat  of  government,  and  the  assurance  of  his  Edinburgh  friends 
that  he  would  easily  be  able  to  do  so,  proved  decisive  in  con- 
finning  his  own  original  wishes  to  that  effect  He,  however, 
sent  off  a  detachment  to  demand  a  subsidy  of  ;f  15,000  from 
the  commercial  capita!.' 

The  Highland  army  then  moved  eastwards,  fetching  a  com- 
fpass  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  in  order  to  avoid  the  castle  guns. 
Meanwhile,  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  had  retreated  from  Stirling 
the  preceding  night,  continued  to  retire  before  them,  design- 
ing to  fall  back  upon  the  other  regiment,  which  was  now 
lying  near  Edinburgh.  In  this  day's  march  the  Prince  passed 
over  the  field  of  Bannockbum,  where  his  illustrious  ancestor, 
Bruce,  gained  the  greatest  victory  that  adorns  the  Scottish 
annals.     He  spent  tlie  night  succeeding  this  brief  day's  march 


gal  Crahun,  Uu:  melrial  UilDria 
and  obsorvid  Iheir  procMdingi 

•HmforanawO 

TdoIl  milk  and  bulter.  kim 


ofiEht  for  Ibeir  prey  i 


Then  ihne  Ihe  shevp  add  made  t 
Whirled  off  the  tkin.  and  (bat  wi 


d.  and  shot  him  IhnmEh  the  back : 


Pay  what  you  get,  I  tell  yt 
Not  how  lUl  IhiBgi  ma;  th 
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in  Bannockbum  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  a  gentle- 
man attached  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner  to  his  cause;  Sir 
Hugh  was  descended  from  the  last  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the 
insurgent  army  in  1715.  The  army  lay  tip  on  the  neighboiiring 
field  of  Sauchie,  where  King  James  III.,  in  1488,  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  his  rebellious  subjects.'  From  this  place  Charles 
sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates  of  Stirling,  who  submitted  to 
him,  and  sent  out  provisions  to  be  sold  to  the  army. 

On  the  14th  the  Prince  proceeded  to  Falkirk,  where  his  army 
lay  all  night  among  some  broom  to  the  east  of  Callander  House. 
He  himself  lodged  in  that  mansion,  where  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained, and  assured  of  failhfiil  service,  by  the  Earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock. His  lordship  informing  Charles  that  Gardiner's  dragoons 
intended  next  day  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Linlithgow  Bridge, 
Charles  despatched  a  band  of  goo  well-armed  Highlanders  to 
attack  him,  who,  without  delay,  marched  during  the  night  on 
this  expedition.  But  the  dragoons  did  not  wait  to  come  to 
blows.  They  retired  precipitately  to  Kirkliston,  eight  miles 
nearer  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Highlanders  entered  Linlithgow 
without  disturbance  before  break  of  day. 

Charles  brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Linlithgow 
about  ten  o'clock  that  forenoon,  nhen  he  was  only  sixteen  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  people  were  about  to 
attend  worship  in  their  ancient  church ;  but  the  arrival  of  so 
distinguished  a  visitor  suspended  their  pious  duties  for  at  least 
one  day.  Linlithgow,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  having  been  so 
long  a  seat  of  Scottish  royalty,  was  possessed  by  a  Jacobite 
spirit ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  said  that  even  some 
of  the  magistrates  could  not  restrain  their  loyal  enthusiasm. 
Charles  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  palace,  where  a  hand- 
some entertainment  was  prepared  for  him  by  Mrs  Glen  Gordon, 
the  keeper  of  the  house,  who,  in  honour  of  the  lisit,  set  the 
palace  well  flowing  with  wine,  of  which  she  Invited  all  the 
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espectable  inhabitants  of  the  biu^h  to  partake.    The  Prince 

lingled  in  their  festivities  with  his  usual  grace.' 

The  Highland  anny,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  marched 

a  rising  ground  between  three  and  four  miles  to  the  eastward 

ar  the    twelfth    milestone    from    Edinburgh),    where    they 

ivouacked,  while  the  Prince  slept  in  a  neighbouring  house.* 

"hey  proceeded  next  morning   (Monday   the    i6th)    towards 

Winbuigh,  from  which  they  were  now  distant  only  four  hours' 

rch. 

On  reaching  Corstorphine,  Charles  thought  proper,  in  order 
a  avoid  the  guns  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  strike  off  into  a  by- 
i  leading  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  little  village  of 
lateford.  His  men  there  bivouacked  fgr  the  night  in  a  field 
ailed  Gray's  Park,  which  at  that  time  boie  a  crop  of  pease 
tearly  ripe.  The  tradition  of  Slateford  relates,  that  the  pro- 
rietor  of  the  ground  applied  to  Charles  at  his  lodgings  for  some 
idenmification  for  the  loss  of  his  crop.  He  was  asked  if  he 
■ould  take  the  Prince  Regent's  bill  for  the  sura,  to  be  paid 
rhen  the  troubles  of  the  country  should  be  concluded.  The 
nan  hesitated  at  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  said  he 
■ould  prefer  a  bill  from  some  person  whom  he  knew.     Charles 


Ui  Buckiuy,  f 
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yaaiiiliim   Trium^ka, 
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smiled  at  his  caution,  and  asked  if  he  would  taie  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  his  countryman,  and  at  llie  same 
time  a  more  credit-worthy  man  than  he  could  pretend  lo  be. 
The  rustic  accepted  a  promissory-note  from  the  duke. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

CAPTUBE  OF  EDINEURCH. 

'  King  fHilif.  Now,  dliiensof  AneicTs.  ope  yoiti  gtitc* ; 
Lei  in  that  unity  which  jroa  have  made' 

A'ing  ybit. 

The  delay  of  the  Highland  army  at  Perth  for  a  time  subdued 
the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  in  Edinburgh  by  the  first 
intelligence  of  Charles's  descent  upon  the  Lowlands.  But  when 
he  set  out  from  that  city,  and  was  understood  to  be  marching 
upon  Edinburgh,  all  the  terrors  of  the  citizens  were  renewed,  at 
least  of  that  part  of  them  who  looked  upon  the  Highland  army 
as  a  public  enemy,  or  who  conceived  their  entrance  into  the  city 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  private  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jacobite  part  of  the  population  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  joy  at  the  news  of  every  successive  day's  roaich 
which  Charles  made  towards  the  city. 

The  conflicting  ferment  into  which  the  pas^ons  of  all  ranks 
of  people  were  thrown  by  the  course  of  public  events,  was  now 
increased  in  a  great  degree  by  another  agitating  matter — the 
election  of  heads  of  incorporations,  which  began  lo  take  place 
on  the  toth  of  September,  as  preparatory  to  the  nomination  of 
the  magistrates.  So  engrossmg  a  matter  was  this,  that  the 
mngistxaies  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  rep:urs  which  they 
were  making  upon  the  city  walls,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
get  workmen  lo  attend  to  their  respective  occDpations. 

Sir  John  Cope  had  sent  one  of  his  captains  from  Inverness 
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early  in  the  month,  to  order  a  number  of  transports  to  sail  from 
Leith  to  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  might  bring  back  his  men  to 
(he  shores  of  I^lhian.  These  vessels  sailed  on  the  lotli, 
escorted  by  a  ship  of  war;  and  as  the  weather  was  excellent, 
they  were  expected  to  return  very  soon  with  an  army  of  relief. 
From  that  day  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  according  to  Mr  Home, 
were  continually  looking  up  with  anxiety  to  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks,  watching  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

As  no  certain  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  Cope's 
arrival,  the  Whigs  did  not,  in  the  meantime,  neglect  in  aught 
the  training  of  their  civic  levies.  Drills  took  place  twice  a  day. 
Professor  Maclaurin,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  exerted  all 
his  faculties  in  completing  the  works  of  defence  which  he  had 
designed ;  and  the  walls  began  to  bristle  with  old  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  had  been  hastily  collected  from  the  country 
around.  The  various  gates  or  ports  of  the  town  were  all  strongly 
barricaded,  and  a  guard  appointed  to  each.  If  we  are  to 
believe  this  party,  all  their  measures  were  thwarted  and  dogged 
by  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  provost.  To  one 
proposal,  he  would  object  that  he  had  no  authority ;  to  another, 
that  it  was  treasonable — adding,  with  a  sneer,  that '  he  knew  no 
treason  but  what  the  law  had  made  so  :'  some  efforts  of  zeal  he 
scoffed  at ;  others  be  held  as  more  productive  of  danger  than 
safety.  Personally,  he  afforded  no  active  encouragement  to  any 
plan  of  a  defensive  nature :  some  were  suspiciously  blundered  in 
the  working  ;  for  example,  in  the  digging  of  a  ditch  at  the  Well- 
house  Tower,  under  the  castie,  the  earth  was  thrown  outwards, 
so  as  to  be  favourable  to  the  assailing,  rather  than  to  the 
defending  party.  Now,  also,  he  gave  countenance  and  publicity 
to  every  ruraoiu-  which  magnified  the  insuigent  forces.  The 
Whigs  accused  him  of  having  always  had  a  set  of  Jacobites  in 
his  company,  from  whom  he  seemed  to  take  counsel.  Their  own 
advices  were,  on  the  other  hand,  listened  to  with  reluctance. 

No  incident  of  importance  occurred  in  Edinburgh  til)  Sunday 
the  15th,  when,  a  false  alarm  reaching  the  city  that  the  insur- 
gents were  advanced  within  eight  miles,  it  was  proposed  liiat 
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Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's  regiments  of  dragoons  should  make  a 
stand  at  Corstorphine,  supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  com- 
posed of  the  volmiteers,  Edinburgh  Regiment,  and  Town-guard. 
Public  worehip  had  commenced  this  day  at  the  usual  hour  of 
ten,  and  the  ministers  were  all  preaching  with  swords  by  iheir 
sides,  when  the  fire-bell  was  rung  as  a  signal  of  approaching 
danger,  and  the  churches  were  instantly  deserted  by  their  con- 
gregations. The  people  found  the  volunteers  ranked  up  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  ready  to  march  out  of  town ;  and  immediately 
after,  Hamilton's  dragoons  rode  up  the  street,  on  their  way 
from  Ldth  to  Corstorphine.  These  heroes  clashed  their  swords 
against  each  other  as  they  rode  along,  and  displayed,  in  their 
language,  the  highest  symptoms  of  courage.  The  volunteers, 
put  into  heart  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  these  squadrons, 
uttered  a  hearty  huzza,  and  the  people  threw  up  their  hats  in 
the  air.  But  an  end  was  soon  put  to  this  affectation  of  bravery. 
The  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  volunteers  began  to  lake  alarm 
at  seeing  them  about  to  march  out  to  battle,  and  with  tears, 
cries,  and  tender  embraces,  implored  them  not  to  hazard  their 
precious  lives.  Even  their  male  relations  saw  fit  to  advise  them 
against  so  dangerous  a  measure,  which,  they  said,  staked  their 
valuable  persons  against  a  worthless  rabble.  Many  then  began 
to  demur,  saying  that  they  had  engaged  to  defend  the  town,  but 
not  to  march  out  of  it  At  this  juncture  Captain  ex-provost 
Drummond,  anxious  to  stop  the  spreading  murmurs,  led  off  his 
company  down  the  West  Bow  towards  the  West  Port,  trusting 
that  the  rest  would  follow.  His  astonishment  was  great  when, 
on  reaching  the  Port,  and  looking  round,  he  found  that,  so  far 
from  other  companies  hai-ing  followed,  his  own  had  melted 
away  in  the  course  of  its  brief  march,  and  he  had  only  a  few  of 
his  immediate  friends  behind  him.  Some  had  gone  back  to  the 
Lawnmarket ;  others  had  slipped  down  dosis,  as  lanes  are  called 
in  Edinburgh,  and  thus  vanished.  A  city  wag  afterwards  com- 
pared their  march  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  at  one 
place  is  a  majestic  river  flowing  through  fertile  fields,  but,  being 
continually  drawn  off  by  titdc  canals,  at  last  becomes  a  small 
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rivulet,  and  almost  ceases  to  be  distinguishable  before  reaching 
he  ocean.' 

Dnimmond  immediately  sent  back  a  lieutenant  to  know  what 
had  detained  the  regiment ;  and  this  gentleman,  out  of  all  who 
remained  in  the  Lawnmarket,  found  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
who  still  retained  some  sense  of  either  shame  or  courage,  and 
professed  to  be  willing  to  march  out  of  town.  The  lieutenant 
brought  these  down  to  the  West  Port,  where,  being  added  to 
the  Town-guard  and  the  half-fledged  subscription-regiment,  they 
made  up  a  body  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  men,  besides 
officers- 
Even  this  insignificant  band  was  destined  to  be  further 
reduced  before  making  a  movement  against  the  approaching 
danger.  As  they  were  standing  within  the  West  Fori,  before 
setting  out,  Dr  Wishart,  a  clei^yman  of  the  city,  and  Principal 
of  the  College,  came  with  several  other  clergymen,  and  con- 
jured the  volunteers  to  remain  within  the  walls,  and  reserve 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  words  of  the 
reverend  man  appealed  directly  to  the  sentiments  of  the  persons 
addressed ;  only  a  few  affected  a  courage  which  could  listen  to 
no  proposals  of  peace.  Happily,  their  manhood  was  saved  the 
shame  of  a  direct  and  point-blank  retreat  Dmmmond  having 
sent  a  message  to  the  provost,  bearing,  that  unless  he  gave  his 
final  permission  for  their  march,  they  should  not  proceed,  they 
were  gratified  with  an  answer,  in  which  the  provost  congratu- 
lated them  upon  their  resolution  not  to  march;  on  which 
Dnimmond  withdrew,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  balked  by 
malice  in  a  design  for  the  public  service ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
volunteers  dispersed,  except  a  few,  chiefly  hot-headed  college 
youths,  who  resolved  to  continue  in  arms  till  the  end  of  the 
war.*     Meanwhile  the  Town-guard  and  Edinbui^h  Regiment,  in 

In-™-/  ifllu  Cn-diel  imi  BihoBi-^  ffpim>it  Anhili-ld  StrumH.  p.  ig. 

■  a  lold  of  ore  John  Miclun,  ■  wriling-mijla,  who.  knowing  Ihe  iirewlution  of 
al  Ihc}  would  never  Bglil.  aisumed  wlui  ihe  reiiewer  of  Mr 
:  Ha,  11)  oUi  'a  pforeweniil  cidmi:'  muaEly,  a  quin  of 
It  wrote:  *Thii  uihe  bodyoTJrjhn  MacCurfl — 'prty,  give  i1  a 

ml!  tm'n mil a/iiir 6<trtntH *tri.' 
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immber  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  marched  out,  by  order  of 
the  provost,  to  support  the  dragoons  at  Corstorphine ;  being  the 
whole  force  which  the  capital  of  Scotland  found  it  possible  on 
this  occasion  to  present  against  the  descendant  of  its  ancient 
kings. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
during  tlie  succeeding  night.  The  walls  were  guarded  by  six  or 
seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  trained  bands,  volunteers, 
armed  seceders,  and  a  few  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  tenants ; 
but  no  pains  were  taken  by  the  magistrates  to  encourage, 
refresh,  or  duly  relieve  these  men.  If  a  \Vhig  reporter  is  to  be 
believed,  it  was  even  found  tliat,  at  eleven  at  night,  one  of  the 
gates — one  presented  towards  the  position  of  the  enemy — was 
standing  wide  open,  without  a  sentry!'  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  retired  to  a  field  betwixt 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  infantry  entered  the  city. 
Brigadier-general  Fowkes  arrived  on  the  same  night  from 
London,  in  order  to  take  the  command  of  this  litde  army  of 
protection.  He  did  so  next  morning;  and  by  an  order  from 
General  Guest,  governor  of  the  casde,  marched  out  to  Colt- 
bridge,  a  place  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city,  where  he  was 
joined  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  by  the  civic  troops. 

A  person  who  saw  these  soldiers  at  their  post,'  describes 
them  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  the  open  field  to  the  east  of 
ihe  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  Colonel  Gardiner  at 
their  head,  who,  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirm  health,  was 
muffled  in  a  wide  blue  surcoat,  with  a  handkerchief  drawn  round 
his  hat,  and  tied  under  his  chin.  The  Edinburgh  Regiment 
and  Town-guard  he  describes  as  looking  extremely  dismal ;  but 
certainly  their  hearts  could  not  be  fainter  than  those  of  the 
dragoons.  The  event  shewed  that  few  had  escaped  the  panic 
of  this  momentous  day. 

1  Thii  impQFiant  {mx  ii  lUticd.^^w  frrtotml  htavAfdgtt  by  a  voliinleer.  in  b  paper  fnav 
in  mj  poucuiod]  wbich  appcan  to  have  b«a  drnwn  up  'or  the  infomuuion  of  llic  Salidlo^ 
BcnEniL     The  gate  vu  thai  celled  Briito  Pdi,  which  mijihl  be  ceoiideieil.  oa  ihlt 
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On  retreating  the  preceding  night  to  their  quarters  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leilh,  the  dragoons  had  left  a  small  recon- 
noitring party  at  Corstorphine,  which  is  about  two  miles  in 
advance  of  Coltbridge.  It  was  with  this  party  that  the  panic 
commenced-  The  insurgents,  observing  them  on  their  approach 
to  Corstorphine,  sent  forward  one  or  two  of  their  number  on 
horseback  to  take  a,  view  of  them,  and  bring  a  report  of  their 
number.  These  gentlemen,  liding  up  pretty  near,  thought 
proper  to  fire  their  pistols  towards  the  party;  and  the  poor 
dragoons  immediately,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  wheeled  about, 
witliout  retumbg  a  shot,  and  retired  upon  the  main  body  at 
Coltbridge,  to  whom  they  communicated  all  their  fears.  The 
wiiole  party  immediately  broke  up,  and  commenced  a  retreat, 
not  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  design  of  still  defending  it  within  the 
walls,  but  to  the  open  countiy  beyond  iL  In  this  movement, 
afterwards  styled  the  Canter  of  Colibrigg,  the  men  rode  over  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  New  Town,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  citizens.  The  Jacobites  beheld  the 
spectacle  with  ill-concealed  pleasure,  while  the  Whigs  were 
proportionately  discouraged. 

A  clamour  immediately  rose  in  the  streets,  which,  till  this 
period,  had  been  crowded  with  anxious  faces ;  and  hundreds 
ran  about,  crying  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of  defending  tlie 
town  after  the  dragoons  had  fled,  and  that  if  this  measure  was 
persisted  in,  'they  should  all  be  murdered!'  A  message  from 
the  young  Chevalier'  had  previously  been  delivered  to  tiiem, 
importing  that,  if  they  admitted  him  peaceably  into  the  town, 
they  should  be  civilly  dealt  with,  but  that  resistance  would 
subject  them  to  all  the  pains  of  military  usage ;  and  the  general 
cry  now  was,  that  the  town  should  be  surrendered.  The  provost, 
in  returning  from  the  West  Port,  where  he  had  been  giving 
orders,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  bis  militia,  was  assailed 


ut  poued  Ibe  Hichlaod  u 
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Upon  the  street  by  multitudes  of  the  alaimed  inhabitants,  and 
implored  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done.  He  consented  with  some  reluctance  to  do  so, 
or  rather  the  people  pressed  so  close  around  him  and  his 
council  in  their  chamber,  that  a  meeting  was  constituted  without 
his  consent  He  then  sent  for  the  officers  of  the  crown,  whose 
advice  he  wished  to  ask ;  but  it  was  found,  to  the  still  greater 
consternation  of  the  people,  that  all  these  gentlemen  had 
deserted  the  city.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  a  larger 
place,  ihe  New  Church  Aisle,  where  the  question  of  '  Defend, 
or  not  defend,  the  town '  being  put,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
tliose  present  exclaimed  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  and 
all  who  attempted  to  urge  the  contrary  measure  were  borne 
down  by  clamour.  ^Vhig  reporters  of  the  time  call  this  a  packed 
assembly;  but  it  appears  to  have  fairly  enough  represented  tfie 
general  feeling  of  the  moment  While  the  ferment  was  at  its 
height,  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the  door,  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town-council  of  Edinbui^h. 
Deacon  Orrock,  a  shoemaker,  got  this  document  into  his  hands, 
and  announced  that  it  was  subscribed  '  Charles,  P.  R.*  On  this 
the  provost  rose,  and  saying  he  could  not  be  present  at  the 
reading  of  such  a  letter,  left  the  assembly.  He  was.  however, 
prevailed  upon,  after  some  time,  to  remm,  and  permit  the  letter 
to  be  read,  when  it  was  found  to  run  as  follows : 

'  From  OUT  Camp,  iGflS  September  1745. 
•  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  our  way  into  the  capital  of 
his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  hereby  summon 
you  to  receive  us,  as  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do;  and  in  order 
to  it,  we  hereby  require  you,  on  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the 
Town-council,  and  to  take  proper  measures  for  securing  the 
peace  of  the  city,  which  we  are  very  desirous  to  protect  But 
if  you  suffer  any  of  the  usurper's  troops  to  enter  the  town,  or 
any  of  the  cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition  now  in  it  {whether 
belonging  to  the  public  or  to  private  persons)  to  be  carried 
off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  breach  of  your  duty,  and  a  h^ous 
oS'ence  against  the  king  and  us,  and  shall  resent  it  accoidingly. 
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I  We  promise  to  preserve  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  dty, 

lod  the  particular  property  of  every  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 
But  if  any  opposition  be  made  to  us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the 
consequences,  being  firmly  resolved,  at  anyrate,  to  enter  the 
city ;  and  in  that  case,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  are  found  iu 
arms  against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  as  prisoners 
I  of  war.  Charles,  P.  R.' 


^ 


The  tenor  of  this  letter  decided  the  meeting  in  their  proposal 
for  a  capitulation,  and  a  deputation,  headed  by  Bailie  Gavin 
Hamilton  (father  of  the  late  ingenious  inquirer  into  the  national 
debt),  was  despatched  to  Slateford,  where  they  understood 
Charles  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night,  with  power 
to  entreat  time  for  deliberation. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  inhabitants  were 
violently  debating  in  the  New  Church  Aisie,  a  gentleman,  whose 
person  was  not  recognised  by  any  one,  rode  up  the  ^Vest  Bow 
upon  a  gray  horse,  and  rushing  rapidly  along  the  lines  of  the 
volunteers,  where  they  were  standing  in  the  Lawnmarket,  cried 
with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  seen  the  Highlanders,  and  they 
were  16,000  strong!  Without  stopping  to  be  questioned,  he 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment;  but  the  impression  he  made 
upon  the  faint-hearted  volunteers  was  decisive.  Four  com- 
panies immediately  marched  up  to  the  Castle-hill,  and  sur- 
rendered their  arras  to  General  Guest,  from  whom  they  had 
received  them ;  and  their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  all 
the  different  bodies  of  militia  that  had  been  supplied  with  arms 
from  the  casUe  magazine.  When  this  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, Edinburgh  might  be  said  to  have  \-irtuaIIy  resigned  all 
hope  of  defence,  though  the  Trained  Bands  still  continued  upon 
the  walls,  with  their  rusty  firelocks  in  their  hands,  and  the  gates 
were  still  bairicaded. 

Throughout  these  scenes  of  civic  pusillanimity,  there  were 
□ot  wanting  instances  of  \'igorous  resolution  and  consistent 
loyalty.  Mr  Joseph  ^Vtlliamson,  an  advocate  (son  to  tlie  cele- 
brated Afass  Davhl  IVilliamioit,  minister  of  the  West  Church  of 
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Edinburgh  during  the  reigns  of  the  last  Charles  and  James), 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  gates,  on  account 
of  his  office  of  town-clerk,  on  being  asked  by  the  provost  to 
deliver  up  his  charge,  absolutely  refused  to  do  bo  ;  and  when 
commanded  peremptorily  by  his  lordship,  implored  that  he 
might  be  permitted  at  least  to  escape  over  the  walls,  so  as  not 
to  share  in  what  he  considered  the  general  disgrace  of  the  city.' 
A  similar  enthusiast,  by  name  Dr  Stevenson,  though  he  had 
long  been  bed-rid  through  a^e  and  disease,  sat  for  some  days, 
as  one  of  the  guards,  at  the  Netherbow  Port,  in  kis  arm-chair  P 

The  deputies,  who  had  gone  out  in  a  carriage  to  Slateford 
at  eight  o'clock,  returned  at  ten,  with  a  letter  from  Charles, 
reiterating  his  demand  to  be  peaceably  admitted  into  the  town, 
and  pointing  out  that  his  manifesto  and  his  father's  declaration 
were  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  protection  of  the  city.*  By 
this  time  the  magistrates  had  been  informed,  though  it  after- 
wards appeared  prematurely,  that  General  Cope's  transports 
were  arrived  off  Dunbar  (twenty-seven  miles  east  from  the  city), 
and  felt  disposed  to  hold  out,  in  the  hope  of  speedy  relief  from 
a  government  army.  A  second  deputation  of  two  persons  (one 
of  whom  was  father  of  the  late  Mr  Coutls,  banker)  was  therefore 
sent  to  Slateford  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a 
petition  for  a  little  longer  time. 

According  to  one  account,  the  Prince  simply  refused  to  admit 

I  WiUiaoLwn  iid  go  over  Ibe  walls  throi 
London  with  Ihe  inlcLUgcDce  of  the  Eurrendei 

*  MS.  Note  ID  a  lopv  of  Lord  Hnikt'i 
EiUnlHueh,  !»]. 

'  Hii  Royal  HiehncB  the  Piince  Regent  ihinlu  his  nanire 
dcduadoD,  alrKbJy  published,  are  a  lutHdaii  apitulqtion  \ 
la  ao:^  of  with  joy.  His  present  demjuuU  uc  lobe  receive 
reprcaoiliilive  oTlhc  kins  his  TjithcF,  and  obeyed  as  luch  whcr 

*  His  Royal  Highocu  luppaKt  that  cioce  ibe  receii:4  of 
Migitlralci.  do  annt  or  uimiuuiion  have  been  uilfeRd  to 
and  win  expect  a  particular  a<«nml  of  all  IhtD^  of  [bit  v» 

'  Lastly,  he  cxpocu  a  positive  answtt  To  thb  befon  two  t 
he  inll  find  bimsd'  obliged  \q  take  11 
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them  to  his  presence ;  but  Mr  Home  says  that  they  prevailed 
oa  IjOrd  George  Murray  to  second  their  application ;  and  from 
another  source '  we  have  the  actual  words  of  a  reply  sent  to 
them  :  '  His  Royal  Highness  has  already  given  all  the  assurances 
he  can,  that  he  intends  to  exact  nothing  of  the  dty  in  general, 
"  nor  of  any  in  particular,  but  what  his  character  of  regent  entitles 
him  to.  This  he  repeats,  and  renews  his  summons  to  the 
magistrates  to  receive  hira  as  such.'  Dated  at  three  in  the 
morning.  The  deputies  were  then  ordered  '  to  get  them  gone,'* 
Charles,  during  this  anxious  night,  slept  only  two  hours,  and 
that  without  taking  off  his  clothes.'  Finding  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Edinburgh  were  paltering  with  him,  and  afraid  that  the 
dty  would  soon  be  relieved,  he  gave  orders,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  for  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  surprise.  The 
gentlemen  whom  he  selected  for  this  purpose  were  Locheil, 
Keppoch,  Ardshiel,  and  Sullivan.  They  were  commanded  to 
take  the  best  armed  of  their  respective  parties,  to  the  amount  of 
about  nine  hundred,  together  with  a  barrel  of  powder,  to  blow 
up  one  of  the  gales  if  necessary.  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  acted  as  guide. 
This  band  mustered  by  moonlight  upon  the  Borough  Moor, 
where  they  could  hear  the  watches  calling  the  rounds  within  the 
castle.  Strict  silence  and  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors 
were  enjoined  the  men.  Several  plans  for  breaking  into  the 
city  were  agitated  ;  but  at  length  it  was  determined  to  attempt 
getting  access  by  stratagem,  A  select  party  of  twenty-four  was 
planted  close  to  the  Neiherbow  Port ;  another  party  of  sixty  took 
station  in  St  Mary's  Wytid,  close  by ;  while  the  remainder  hung 
a  litde  way  off,  but  ready  to  advance  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Lochei)  then  sent  forward  one  of  his  men,  disguised  in  a  nding- 
coat  and  himting-cap,  so  as  to  appear  as  the  servant  of  an  officer 
of  dragoons,  in  which  character  he  was  to  knock  at  the  wicket, 
and  request  admission,  under  pretence  of  being  sent  by  his 
master  to  bring  something  which  had  been  forgot  in  the  dty. 


■  CMeiim 
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The  man  did  as  he  was  bid;  but  without  success,  the  guard 
ordering  him  to  retire,  under  pain  of  being  shot  at  The  chiefs 
were  now  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  for  morn  was  breaking,  and 
Locheil  was  anxious  to  avoid  using  violence.  Mr  Murray  of 
Broughton  recommended  that  they  should  retire  to  St  Leonard's 
Crags,  and  wait  for  further  orders ;  and  they  were  about  to 
follow  this  advice,  when  an  accident  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish their  object.  The  hackney-coach  which  took  out  tlie  last 
jiarty  of  deputies  to  Slateford,  and  afterwards  brought  them 
back  to  the  city,  was  now  returning  to  its  master's  quarters  in 
the  Canongate.  The  port  was  opened,  contrary  to  orders,  to 
allow  it  egress;  and  no  sooner  had  that  been  done,  than  the 
Highlanders,  who  had  not  yet  retired,  rushed  in  and  took 
possession  of  the  gate.'  The  guard  was  so  slender,  that  this 
feat  was  much  more  easily  performed  than  they  expected ;  but 
not  knowing  what  resistance  they  might  meet,  they  rushed  into 
the  High  Street,  sword  in  hand,  with  one  of  those  outcries  with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  make  an  onset  in  the  field  of 
battle.*  The  neighbouring  people,  roused  from  their  beds, 
looked  over  their  windows,  and  beheld  in  the  dusk  of  the 
morning  their  street  filled  with  a  thickening  troop  of  those 
enemies  whom  they  had  been  so  anxious'  to  exclude,  while  the 
pipes  screamed  out  a.  stormy  pibroch,  such  as  might  have  suited 
a  day  of  fight*  A  first  object  of  the  intruding  party  was  to 
ssize  the  guard-house  in  the  High  Street,  and  disarm  the  mea 
posted  there.  They  then  went  to  the  different  ports  of  the  dty. 
and  also  to  all  the  posts  upon  the  walls,  and  relieved  the  guards, 
as  quietly,  says  Mr  Home,  as  one  guard  reheves  another  in  the 


1  The  f!nt  suin  who  rntncd  the  atf  «s  Captain  Enn  MacfTFsnr,  9  rcHingfr  sn  of 
Mugrtgor  of  Glcnautnaig.  lod  gnndfailier  to  Sir  Evia  Muiray  MacjngDr,  But^  ctusT 
ot  ihii  ULCiciH  clan.  In  ei^a&idcialiiHi  of  bis  caUuRy.  he  wu  UutI  nighl  laucd  n  ■ 
imiarity  by  the  Prims  >t  Halynsd  Houic.— ilf.S.  AcannU  n/llu  Can/au«  h  DmtMx 

*  Lockhart  Papin.  iL  4,ti. 

Cochnuit  tCatlin  of  Ihe  mechaaiol  Earl  of  Duadonilil),  law  fram  hcc  mosicc't  inni)<i>n 
in  ihe  Netheibinr  the  icene  ib>»f  dncrihed. 
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routine  of  duty  on  ordinary  occasions.'  They  fised  a  strong 
guard  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  city  and  the  castle,  using  the  Weigh-house  as  their 
1  of  guard  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  body  drew  themselves 
up  m  two  lines  upon  the  street,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  army. 
When  the  inhabitants  began  to  stir  at  their  usual  hour  of  rising, 
they  found  the  government  of  the  city  transferred  from  the 
magistrates  in  the  name  of  King  George,  to  the  Highlanders  in 
the  name  of  King  James.* 


w  perhapA  adopied  thU  idea  fr«B  a  saying  to  (he  uni«  eOccI  which  ctsdidoo 
ODIb  of  I  HighWdcr.  A  ciiiitn  ai  Ediolnirsti,  uking  a  idoU  roiinJ  Ibe 
mmE  of  (his  mamcntaui  d«3'.  obMrved  a  bDiuKainecr  ottiog  utnde  up«o 
m  air  of  cita(  vi^lam  uh]  HtJcninitv.  u  if  d«ply  impm&ed  with  st  kcme 

-mpi  whidi  maiuial  guud  ycuerdiy.    '  Ocb,  iiii,'  taul  i1m  Higliludct, 

*  Ai  (he  penod  of  these  mcmontbTe  mtnur tionSr  (here  were  (wo  newspvpcrt  rceulaHy 
IraWiihed  io  Edinbnigh— (he  Evrnmn  Cauraxl  and  ihe  CaUJtHlivt  JUrmny.  The 
h]  ihrouehoot  iiU  Ihe  nbcequoit  cuipaign  lo  eiqircu  idch  vinlent  liouilliy 
u  bunted  in  effigy  u  Rome  on  (he  loth  of  Jtinfl  174A, 
amuaEK  (he  other  fettivitiet  with  which  Ihe  birthday  of  the  old  ChevaJiei  wax  (here  ok- 
brated.  Tix  Mrrri/rjr,  Do  the  conlrary,  wu  no  etuhuuaatic  a  Jacobite,  thai  it  waasfrcr- 
wardt  very  niDch  diicouiHenanccd  and  cren  persecuted  by  govemmeot.  There  ij  KDnelbing 
fiuile  anining  in  the  cmidiicl  o!  the  Csn'OHl  on  the  oecaii™  of  Charles's  enlry  inlo 
EdinhuTgh.  So  long  ai  (he  Highlanders  were  at  a  diilaacc.  (he  editor  talhB  of  (hem  with 
Ibe  mas  ditnified  cBBIaBpt.  Even  when  Ihey  had  piuhcd  (heir  way  id  Psnb.  he  descrihcs 
(henai  'a  pitiful  ignorant  crew,  good  for  nothing,  and  incapable  of  giving  any  nuon  for 
(heir  pcDtwdiiigi,  bul  talXing  only  "f  miiAaf,  KiHf  Jamak.  U  nui^iU  [(he  legenll 
fiimt^r,  imd  ntm  fragtm.'  At  every  stjcccstivc  Advance,  bowever,  which  (hey  made 
lowardi  Edinburgh,  and  at  eiery  additional  lymplora  of  imbecility  displayed  by  the  pro- 
■ecian  nf  (be  city,  (his  toKE  ii  penxpIibtydeiaTaKd.  (ill  al  lait.  in  the  number  lor  Tuesday, 
September  17,  il  is  al(ag(ther  evlinguijbcd,  and  we  oniyfind  a  notice  (o  (he  following 
eHect ;  '  By  ladei  uT  Mr  Munay  of  Erougbton,  Secretary.  Since  our  last,  Ihe  Princt, 
with  hli  EUghlaod  army,  has  talten  possession  of  (hrt  place ;  but  we  must  refer  you  ftq- 

■ppeving,  as  it  anghi  to  have  dsn^  a(  the  dislance  of  (wo  dayi :  and  during  (lie  wbohi 

atay  of  Ihe  Prince  in  Edintiurgh,  the  edjlor  seems  fain  10  say  as  little  on  eilber  side  as 

liuHHble.     The  Affrtury^  which,  as  already  mcniioned,  was  then  under  (he  charge  of 

■   ■  "■  I  wi(h  more  respect  of  the  Highland 

lore  readily  io  organ  of  iniellieeoce, 

aficr  the  G^iuue  of  EdiDhurgli,  '  nflaira '  u% 

lis  city  since  yesterday,  Uighhindeis  and  bag- 

11  Gjraioly  were  diagooDs  and  dtuma.'    Then 

_  ily,  concluding  with   a  alalemenl   that   "the 

I  Highludcn  behave  most  ctvilly  to  die  inhahiDnls,  paying  cheerfully  for  everything  ihef 

■  _..,..     -  .,  -lied  witbou(  (he  affii  of  a  prinWt's  or  publisher"!  name— a 

icaltd  (heir  lerrer  of  jovenuqent,  and  the  CLmiimJ^n  under 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


FSINCE  CHARLESS   ENTRY   INTO   EDINBUROH. 


'To  match  [his  monarch,  with  Eirong  Arcite  came 
EmetHus,  king  or  Inde,  a  miglily  name. 
On  a  bay  courser  goodly  to  behold — 

H  Ls  amber-coloured  locks  in  ringlets  mn 

Wilh  gracefiil  negligence  and  shone  against  the  no  | 

His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  blue. 

Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fail  his  hue : 

Some  sprinkled  fteckles  on  his  Eice  wete  seeri. 

Whose  dusk  set  oIT  the  whiteness  of  his  skin  ; 

His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise, 

Nor  durst  Ihe  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes — 

Eyes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway. 

So  fieice,  they  flashed  intolerable  day.' 

Palamcn  and  A  rule. 

Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  having  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Prince,  he  prepared,  at  an  early  hour,  to  leave  his 
lodgings  in  Slateford,  and  lead  forward  the  remainder  of  his 
army.     This  majch,  though  short,  was  not  altogether  free  of 


which  the  RighUnd  u 


.an,ped;l 


t  the  Sump- 

bcforc  the  army  approached' 

It  remain  id  be  rated,  that  PrcmHl  Acchihald  Stewart  wu 
and.  betae  confined  fat  fourteen  months,  and  only  libcFited  oa  fir 
amount  oT  j£ij,aoa,  wu  Riedby  ihs  High  Court  otjuiiiciary,  D| 
Ihe  ScDIiuh  Janet  11.,  '  lar  negleci  of  duty,  and  mitbehaviour  ib  Ihi 
olficc.'  The  inal,  which  took  pUce  in  Mareb  1747,  hiMed  for  two  or  (h 
comiileRd  the  moH  uleran  erer  witneued  in  thii  country.  He  wi 
umuiimoui  jury-  My  unpresuoti  a,  that  Mr  Stewart  acted  throughoul 
have  been  eapected  of  a  JacQ^Ic  who  wished  to  beep  a  Cur  face  toward 
Oa  the  other  hand,  alter  ike  eDvemmeat  troopi  bad  commiiied  the  blunder  of  teaviog  >b« 
Lowlands  capoaed.  great  dariajf  for  the  ivpulie  of  the  Hifihlaudetiwa*  not  to  be  KaaonaUy 
expected  in  Edbbuf^h;  and  the  c'  ' 
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danger;  for  lie  could  see  from  his  present  position  the  flag 
of  defiance  flaunting  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  and 
apparently  daring  him  to  venture  within  the  scope  of  its  guns. 
Tbe  eminent  position  of  that  fortress  was  such  as  to  command 
nearly  the  whole  country  for  miles  around,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  discover  a  path  which  should  conduct  him  to  the 
city  without  being  exposed  to  its  fire.  Some  of  his  train, 
however,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  enabled  him 
to  obviate  this  petty  danger. 

By  the  direction  of  his  guides,  Charles  made  a  circuit  to 
the  south  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  not  only  to  maintain  a  safe 
distance  from  the  castle,  but  to  keep  some  swelling  grounds 
between,  which  screened  him  from  its  view.  Debouching  upon 
the  open  or  turnpike  road  near  Momingside,  and  turning  towards 
the  city,  he  reached  a  sequestered  and  almost  obsolete  cross- 
road, which  turns  off  to  the  east  by  the  house  of  Grange,  and 
completely  precludes  the  view  of  the  city  or  casde.  Charles 
conducted  his  army  along  this  road,  and  soon  entered  the 
King's  Park  near  Prestonfield,  by  a  breach  which  had  been  made 
in  the  wall.^ 

It  must  have  been  with  elated  feelings  that  Charles  traversed 
this  venerable  domain,  whose  recesses  had  so  often  sounded  lo 
the  bugle-hom  of  his  royal  ancestors.  Leaving  his  troops  about 
noon  in  the  Hunter's  Bog,  a  deep  and  sheltered  valley  betwixt 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  he  rode  forward,  with  the 
Duke  of  Perth  on  one  hand,  and  Lord  Elcho  on  the  other,* 
some  other  gentlemen  coming  up  behind.  When  he  reached 
flie  emmence  under  St  Anthony's  Well,  where  he  for  the  first 
time  came  within  sight  of  the  pabce,  he  alighted  from  his 
horee,*  and  paused  a  few  moments  to  survey  the  scene. 

The  park  and  gardens  below,  intervening  betwixt  the  Prince 
and  the  palace,  were  now  filled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  on  learning  that  he  approached  the  city  in  this 
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quarter,  had  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  see  him.  The  crowd 
consisted  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions  of  people,  excepting 
only  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  opposing  his 
entrance  into  the  city.  The  Jacobites  of  course  'abounded ; 
and  many  of  ihcse  now  approached  Charles,  where  he  was 
standing  beside  his  horse,  and  knelt  to  kiss  his  hand.  He 
received  their  homage  and  congratulations  with  smiles,  and 
)K>wcd  gracefully  to  the  huzza  wliich  immediately  after  rose  from 
the  crowded  plain  below.' 

Descending  to  the  Duke's  Walk,  a  footpath  through  the  park, 
so  called  from  having  been  the  favourite  promenade  of  his 
grandfather,  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  to  shew  himself  to  the 
people.  As  it  was  here  that  he  might  be  said  to  have  first 
presented  himself  to  the  people  of  Scodand,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  describe  his  appearance. 

The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles  are  said  by  one  of  his 
historians,  who  saw  him  on  this  occasion,"  to  have  been  not 
ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  tall  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  complexion ;  he  wore  a 
light-coloured  peruke,  the  ringlets  of  which  descended  his  back 
in  graceful  masses,  and  over  the  front  of  which  his  own  pale 
hair  was  neady  combed.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  and,  from 
its  extreme  delicacy,  slightly  marked  with  freckles.  His  visage 
was  a  perfect  oval,  and  his  brow  had  all  the  intellectual  but 
melancholy  loftiness  so  remarkable  in  the  portraits  of  his 
ancestors.  His  neck,  which  was  long,  but  not  ungracefully  so, 
had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  no  other  covering  or 
encumbrance  than  a  slender  stock  buckled  behind.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  rolling,  and  of  a  light  blue.  The  fair,  but  not 
ill-marked  eyebrows  which  surmounted  these  features  were 
beautifully  arched.     His  nose  was  round   and  high,  and   his 

I  '  Hi  OIBi;  10  the  royil  pilira.  «  ihe  abbetr  of  Holyrood  H«i«,  ninidtll  «!«  crowd  0/ 
BlKCUtorl,  who,  from  lown  mnd  tOonlty,  (Incited  logclliw  10  Mr  Ulii  uncommon  lighl. 
ciprming  iheir  joy  uii  lUTpme  uccf^cr  by  lonc  af*d  loud  hiicas.  Indeed  the  vhole 
Kene,  ai  t  have  been  fold  by  many,  wu  i^lbcf  lilcc  a  drtiim.  an  quick  and  JunaQHK  veemed 
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RiOBth  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  features.  He  was 
above  five  feet  ten  in  stature,  and  his  body  was  of  that  straight 
and  round  description  which  is  said  to  indicate  not  only  perfect 
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■ymnietiy,  but  also  the  valuable  requisites  of  agility  and  health. 
In  die  language  of  one  of  his  adherents,'  he  was  as  '  straight 
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as  X  bace,  and  as  nnnd  s  an  ^^'  Br  aD  ladies  who  nn  av 
hffn,  his  pcnon  wn  — n'l  Mimlj  admtred ;  and  the  pcnten  of 
farriniTifFti  rhHt  he  cmldexadse  over  the  male  sex  have  been 
tiiffn  mUlf  vtT^'^  On  the  pteseoi  occasion  be  wore  a  bine 
vdvet  boonet,  bovad  «idi  gold  lace,  and  adnned  at  top  whh  a 
white  ntin  cociade,  ibe  wdMcnown  hoAge  of  his  panj .  He 
had  a  thOTt  laitaa  coot,  on  the  breatst  of  iriuch  hung  the  star 
of  the  order  of  St  Andrew.  A  Une  sash,  wronght  with  gold, 
came  ffatcxiaSf  over  his  Aooldcr.  He  wore  smail-dotfaes 
of  red  vdrct,  a  pair  of  military  boots,  and  2  silrer-hilted 
bioadswonL' 

After  be  had  stood  for  a  few  minutes  m  the  midst  of  the 
people,  he  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  which  bad  been  pre- 
(cntcil  to  him  by  the  Date  of  Perth,  and  slowly  r:>de  towards 
the  palace.  Being  an  excellent  horseman,  a  munnur  of  admira- 
tion ran  at  this  moment  through  the  crowd,  which  soon  amoonled 
to,  and  terminated  in,  a  long  and  loud  huzza.  Around  him,  as 
he  rode,  there  was  a  small  guard  of  ancient  Highlanders,*  whose 
outlandish  and  sunburned  faces,  as  they  were  occasionally  turned 
up  with  reverence  towards  the  Prince,  and  occasionally  cast  with 
an  air  of  stupid  wonder  over  the  crowd,  formed  not  the  least 
Gtril^ing  feature  in  this  singular  scene. 

The  Jacobites,  delighted  beyond  measure  by  the  gallant 
aspect  of  their  idol,  were  now  indulging  themselves  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms  of  admiration-  With  their  usual  propensity 
to  revert  lo  the  more  brilliant  periods  of  the  Scottish  monarchy, 
ihey  fonilly  compared  Charles  to  King  Robert  Bruce,  whom 
they  said  he  resembled  in  his  figure,"  as  they  fondly  anticipated 
he  would  also  do  in  his  fortunes.  The  \Vhigs,  however,  though 
compelled  to  be  cautious  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
ttlked  of  him  in  a  different  style.  They  acknowledged  he  was 
a  goodly  person,  but  observed  that,  even  in  that  triumphant 

I  rnn.  Jttl..  mit»  am  Atnmnl  tf  I'll  Gtnita  titJ  Trmptri-ftlu  Climt. 
*Mt»l  of  Hun  Mui^t^nE  olLh  tit.  tai  impcifcctjy  tmcA.     Sk  Mill-  ff  tin  Riti, 
/■nvn«,  imd  emmiltn  tf  /V  Rib.  i»  Sat.  Svo.    Lomloa,  xild  by  R.  Tl.omKm,  &t. 
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hour,  when  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  the  air  of 
his  countenance  was  languid  and  melancholy ;  that  he  looked 
like  a.  gentleman  and  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a 
conqueror,' 

Charles  approached  Holyrood  House  by  the  same  path  over 
which  George  IV,,  seventy-seven  years  after,  was  drawn  thither 
in  his  daily  progresses  from  Dalkeith.  As  he  was  parading 
along,  the  Duke  of  Perth  stopped  him  a  little,  while  he 
described  the  limits  and  peculiar  local  characteristics  of  the 
King's  Park,  It  was  observed  on  tliis  occasion  by  an  eye- 
witness, that  during  the  whole  five  minutes  the  duke  was 
expatiating,  Charles  kept  his  eye  bent  sideways  upon  Lord 
Elcho  (who  stood  aside  at  a  little  distance),  and  seemed  lost 
in  a  mental  speculation  about  that  new  adherenL  As  the  proces- 
sion— for  such  it  might  be  termed — moved  along  the  Duke's 
Walk,  the  crowd  greeted  the  principal  personage  with  two 
distinct  huzzas,  which  he  acknowledged  with  bows  and  smiles. 
The  general  feeling  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  be  a  very  joyful 
one,  arising  in  some  cases  from  the  influence  of  political  pre- 
possessions, in  many  others  from  gratified  curiosity,  and  perhaps 
in  still  more  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  had  observed 
the  fate  of  the  city  so  easily  decided  that  morning.  Many  had 
previously  conceived  Charles  to  be  only  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
predatory  barbarians,  at  open  warfare  with  property,  and  prepared 
to  commit  any  outrage  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 
They  now  regarded  him  in  the  interesting  light  of  an  injured 
prince,  seeking,  at  the  risk  of  life,  one  single  noble  object,  which 
did  not  very  obviously  concern  their  personal  interests,  Ail, 
more  or  less,  resigned  themselves  to  the  charm  with  which  the 
presence  of  royalty  is  so  apt  to  be  attended.  Vouthfu!  and 
handsome ;  gallant  and  daring ;  the  leader  of  a  brave  and  hardy 
band;  the  commander  and  object  of  a  most  extraordinary 
CDterprise ;  unfortunate  in  his  birth  and  prospects,  but  making 
ftppareoUy  one  manly  effort  to  retrieve  the  sorrows  of  his  fate; 
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the  descendant  of  those  time-honoured  persons  by  whose  sides 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  saw  hira  had  fought  at  Bannockbura 
and  Floddcn  j  the  representative  of  a  family  pecuharly  Scottish, 
but  which  seemed  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  birthright  by  the 
machinations  of  the  hated  English — Charies  was  a  being  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  fervent  emotions  amongst  the  people 
who  surrounded  him.  The  modem  sovereign,  as  he  went  over 
the  same  ground  in  his  splendid  chariot,  was  beheld  with  respert. 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation ;  but  the  boot  of  Charles 
was  dimmed,  as  he  passed  along,  with  kisses  and  tears. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  feelings  occurred 
as  Charles  was  entering  the  palace.  When  he  had  proceeded 
along  the  piazza  within  the  quadrangle,  and  was  just  about  to 
enter  the  porch  of  what  are  called  the  Hamilton  apartments, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open  to  receive  him,  a  gentleman  of 
mature  age  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and, 
raising  it  aloft,  marshalled  the  way  before  him  up-stairs.  James 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  in  East  Lothian,  who  adopted  this  con- 
spicuous mode  of  enlisting  himself,  did  not  act  altogether  undei 
the  influence  of  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  but 
was  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Union,  which 
he  sai<l  had  ruined  his  country,  and  reduced  a  Scottish  gentle- 
tnaa  from  being  a  person  of  some  estimation  to  being  the  same 
as  nobody.  Since  the  insurrection  of  1715,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  had  for  thirty  years  kept  himself  in  constant 
readiness  to  strike  another  blow  for  what  he  considered  the 
independence  of  his  country.  Learned  and  intelligent,  advanced 
in  life,  and  honoured  by  all  parties  of  his  countrymen,  this  man 
is  said  by  Mr  Home,  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  perfect 
model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour.  That  he 
was  inspired  with  as  pure  and  noble  a  sense  of  patriotism  as 
any  Whig  that  ever  breathed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  The 
Jacobites  beheld  with  pride  a  person  so  accomplished  set  the 
first  example  in  Edinburgh  of  joining  the  Prince;  auguring  that 
his  *  silver  hairs '  would  '  purchase  them  a  good  opinioa'  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  by  whom  he  was  equally  admired, 
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looked  with  pity  upon  a  brave  and  worthy  gentleman  thus 
offering  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  visionary  idea  of  national 
independence.' 

The  Prince  being  thus  established  in  liis  paternal  palace,  it 
was  the  next  business  of  his  adherents  to  proclaim  his  father  at 
the  Cross,  The  party  which  entered  the  city  in  the  morning 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  whose 
business  it  was  to  perform  such  ceremonies.  About  one  o'clock, 
therefore,  an  armed  body  was  drawn  up  around  the  Cross ;  and 
that  venerable  pile,  which,  notwithstanding  its  association  with 
so  many  romantic  events,  was  soon  after  removed  by  the 
magistrates,  had  the  honour  of  being  covered  with  carpet  for 
the  occasion.^  The  officers  were  clothed  in  their  fantastic  but 
rich  old  dresses,  in  order  to  give  all  the  usual  klat  to  this 
disloyal  ceremony.  David  Bealt,  a  Jacobite  teacher  of  Edin- 
burgh,* then  proclaimed  King  James,  and  read  the  commission 
of  regency,  with  the  declaration  dated  at  Rome  in  1743,  and  a 
manifesto  in  the  name  of  Charles  Prince  Regent,  dated  at  Paris, 
May  16,  1745,  An  immense  multitude  witnessed  the  solemnity, 
which  they  greeted  with  hearty  but  partial  huzzas.  The  ladies, 
who  viewed  the  scene  from  their  lofty  lattices  in  the  High 
Street,  strained  their  voices  in  acclamation,  and  waved  white 
handkerchiefe  in  honour  of  the  day,*  The  Highland  guard 
looked  round  the  crowd  with  faces  expressing  wild  joy  and 
triumph,  and,  with  the  license  and  extravagance  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  fired  off  their  pieces  in  the  air.  The  bagpipe  was 
not  wanting  to  greet  the  name  of  James  with  a  loyal  pibroch; 
and  during  the  ceremony,  Mrs  Murray  of  Broughton,  whose 
enthusiasm  was  only  surpassed  by  her  beauty,  sat  on  horseback 
beside  the  Cross,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  and  her 
person  profusely  decorated  with  white  ribbons,  which  signified 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart* 
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cope's  preparations. 

'  Cope  sent  a  lelter  from  Dunbar, 
Snyij^  i  "  Charlie,  meet  me  if  ye  danr, 
And  I  '11  leam  you  the  art  of  wnr. 
Right  early  in  the  moming." ' 

yaeetite  Smg. 

Whilst  the  Highlanders  were  proclaiming  King  James  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope  was  landing  his  troops  at 
Dunbar.  The  evasive  movement  of  this  general  had  been  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  completely  deprived  the  Lowlands  of  such 
protection  as  his  troops  were  able  to  afford.  He  shewed,  how- 
ever, all  possible  anxiety  to  repair  the  consequences  of  his 
error,  marching  his  anny  without  delay  from  Inverness  to 
Aberdeen,  where  it  was  embarked  with  the  design  of  landing  in 
some  Lowland  port,  and  in  the  hope  of  still  being  in  time  to 
protect  the  principal  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  John's  infantry  was  reinforced  at  Dunbar  by  the  craven 
dragoons,  who  had  fled  thither  as  the  safest  place  within  their 
reach.  Of  their  flight  an  amusing,  though  perhaps  highly 
coloured  account  has  been  given  in  a  pamphlet  already  quoted.' 
'  Before  the  rebels,'  says  the  writer,  '  came  within  sight  of  the 
king's  forces  [then  posted  at  Coltbiidge],  before  they  came 
within  three  miles'  distance  of  them,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they  inmiediately  did  witli  the  greatest 
order  and  regularity  imaginable.  As  it  is  known  that  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  cavalry, 
the  spectators  stood  in  expectation  of  what  fine  manceuvre  they 
might  tennioate  in,  when  new  orders  were  immediately  issued 
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T to  retreat;  they  instantly  obeyed,  and  began  to  march  in  the 
1  usual  pace  of  cavalry.     Orders  were  repeated  every  furlong  lo 
quicken  their  pace  ;  and,  both  precept  and  example  concurring, 
they  quickened  it  so  well,  that  before  they  reached  Edinburgh, 
they  quickened  it  to  a  very  smart  gallop.     They  passed  in 
inexpressible  hurry  and  confusion  through  the  narrow  lanes  at 
Barefoot's  Parks,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  north  part  of  Edinburgh, 
I  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  disaffected,  and  equal  grief  and  con- 
sternation of  all  the   other  inhabitants.     They  rushed  like  a 
'   torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they  endeavoured  to  draw  breath  ; 
but  some  unlucky  boy  (I  suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart)  calling  to 
I  ihcm  that  the  Highlanders  were  approaching,  they  immediately 
took  to  their  heels  again,  and  galloped  to  Prestonpans,  about 
five  [nine]  miles  farther.     There,  in  a  literal  sense,  timer  addiJil 
\  aias — there  fear  added  wings,  I  mean  to  the  rebels ;  for,  other- 
^  wise,  they  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  these  formidable 
enemies  to  be  within  several  miles  of  them.    But  at  Prestonpans 
the  same  alarm  was  repeated.     The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson  I     They  galloped   to  North  Berwick ;  and  being  now 
L  about  twenty  miles  to  tlie  other  side  of  Edinburgh,  they  thought 
I  they  might  safely  dismount  from  their  horses,  and  look  out  for 
[  victuals.     Accordingly,  like  the  ancient  Grecian  heroes,  each 
began  to  kill  and  dress  his  provisions — igit  amor  dapis  atque 
fugna — they  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  supper  and  of 
battle.     The  sheep  and  turkeys  of  North  Berwick  paid  for  this 
warlike  disposition.      But   behold   the   uncertainty   of  human 
happiness !     When  the  mutton  was  just  ready  to  be  put  upon 
the  table,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  the  same  cry  of 
Highlanders.     Their  fear  proved  stronger  than  their  hunger; 
they  again  got  on  horseback ;  but  were  informed  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  alarm  time  enough  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  their 
meal      By   such  rudiments   as   these,    the  dragoons  were   so 
1  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  art  of  running,  that  at  the  battle  of 
I  Preston  they  could  practise  it  of  themselves,  though  even  there 
I  ihe  same  good   example  was   not  wanting.     I  have   seen  an 
I  Italian  opera  called  Ccsare  in  E^tto — Casar  in  Egypt — where, 
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in  the  first  scene,  tsesar  is  introduced  in  a  great  hurry,  giving 
orders  to  his  soldiers,  -Fttggf,  /ugge ;  alio  scampo — Fly,  fly;  to 
your  heels  I  This  is  a  proof  that  the  commander  at  CoUbridge 
is  not  the  first  hero  that  gave  such  orders  to  his  troops.' 

The  'Canter  of  Collbridge'  is  related  by  Mr  Home  a-ith 
circumstances  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  ridiculous,  Afier 
passing  through  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  they  encamped  for  the 
evening  in  a  field  near  Colonel  Gardiner's  house  at  Preston. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  one  of  their  number,  gomg  in 
search  of  forage,  fell  into  a  disused  coal-pit,  which  was  full  of 
water,  and  making  an  outcry  for  assistance,  impressed  his  com- 
panions with  a  belief  that  their  dreaded  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Not  stopping  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  noise,  or  to 
relieve  their  unfortunate  fellow-soldier,  the  whole  mounted  their 
horses,  and  with  all  imaginable  speed  galloped  off  to  Dunbar. 
Colonel  Gardiner,  awaking  in  the  morning,  found  a  silent  and 
deserted  camp,  and  was  obliged,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  follow 
in  the  direction  which  he  learned  they  had  taken.  There  was 
little  danger  that  he  should  have  missed  their  track,  for,  as  he 
passed  along,  he  found  the  road  strewed  with  swords,  pistols, 
and  firelocks,  which  they  had  thrown  away  in  their  panic  He 
caused  these  to  be  gathered,  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  lO 
Dunbar,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  greet  General  Cope  as  he 
landed. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores  was 
not  completed  till  the  iSih  of  September;  when  Mr  Home, 
author  of  the  History  already  quoted,  presented  himself  at  the 
camp,  and  gave  the  general  all  the  information  he  could  desire 
regarding  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  Highland  army. 
The  author  of  Deuglas  had  gone  to  the  different  posts  about 
the  city,  and  counted  the  men  there  stationed;  he  had  then 
ascended  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  bivouac  of  the  main 
body,  and  reckoned  them  as  they  sat  at  food  in  lines  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  number,  in  his  estimation,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand ;  but  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  from 
the  north  were  on  their  march  to  }oin  Ibcm.    The  general  asked 
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his  infoimant  what  sort  of  appearance  ihey  made,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, hgw  they  were  armed  ;  to  which  the  young  poet  replied, 
tliat  most  q{  tliesn  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  hardy  men, 
though  many  were  of  an  ordinary  size,  and,  if  clothed  like 
Lowlanders,  would  appear  inferior  to  the  king's  troops.  The 
Highland  garb,  he  said,  favoured  them,  as  it  shewed  their  naked 
limbs,  which  were  strong  and  muscular ;  while  their  stem 
countenances,  and  bushy  uncombed  hair,  gave  ihem  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  and  imposing  aspect  As  to  their  arms,  he  con- 
tinued, they  had  no  artillery  of  any  sort  but  one  small  unmounted 
cannon,  which  he  had  seen  lying  upon  a  tart,  drawn  by  a  little 
Highland  pony.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  himtlred  of  them  were 
armed  with  firelocks  anil  broadswords,  and  many  others  had 
■  only  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  weapons.  Their 
,  firelocks  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — muskets,  fusees,  and 
fowling-pieces;  but  they  must  soon  provide  themselves  more 
generally  with  that  weapon,  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Trained  Bands 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  lu  the  meantime,  he  had  seen  one 
or  two  companies,  amounting  altogether  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
men,  each  of  whom  had  no  other  weapon  than  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  fastened  end-long  upon  a  pole.^  General  Cope  dismissed 
Mr  Home,  with  many  compliments  for  bringing  him  so  accurate 
an  account  of  the  enemy. 

The  king's  army  was  joined  at  Dunbar  by  several  judges  and 

other  civil  officers,  who,  having  fled  irom   E^iinburgh  on  the 

evening   before   the   Prince   had   entered    it,  now  resolved  to 

remain   with   the   royal   troops,    not   as  fighting  men,    but   as 

aiuiious  and  interested  spectators  of  the  approaching  action. 

There  also  came  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country, 

L  Attended  by  their  tenants  in  arms.     Among  these  was  the  Earl 

I  of  Home,  who,  being  then  an  oiScer  in  the  Guards,  thought  it 

I  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  when  the  king's  troops  were  in  the 

I  field.      The  retinue  which  this  nobleman  brought  along  with 

I  was  such  as  to  surprise  many  persons.    At  the  time  when 
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the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were  equally  warlike,  and  equally 
under  the  influence  of  the  feudal  system  with  the  Highlands,  his 
lordship's  ancestors  could  have  raised  as  maay  men  upon  their 
dominions  in  Berwickshire  as  would  have  themselves  repelled 
the  Chevalier's  little  army.  In  1633,  the  Earl  of  Home  had 
greeted  Charles  I.,  as  he  crossed  the  Border  to  visit  Scotland,  at 
tile  head  of  six  hundred  well-mounted  gentiemcn,  his  relations 
and  retainers  The  whole  force  that  the  present  earl  could 
bring,  besides  himself,  to  assist  his  sovereign  in  opposing  ^ 
public  enemy,  consisted  of  two  body-servants!'^ 

It  was  not  till  the  day  succeeding  the  disembarkation, 
Thursday,  the  igth  of  September,  that  the  royal  army  left 
Dunbar  to  meet  tlie  insurgents.  It  is  said  to  have  made  a  great 
show  upon  its  march  ;  the  infantry,  cavalry,  cannon,  and  baggage 
occupying  several  miles  of  road.  The  country-people,  long 
unaccustomed  to  wars  and  arms,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
see  an  army  going  to  fight  a  batde  in  Lothian,  and  with  infinite 
concern  and  anxiety  beheld  this  uncommon  spectacle." 

The  army  halted  for  the  night  in  a  field  to  the  west  of 
Haddington,  suiteen  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  evening, 
it  was  proposed  to  employ  some  young  people  who  followed 
the  camp  to  ride  betwixt  Haddington  and  Edinburgh  during  the 
dark  hours,  lest  the  Highlanders,  whose  movements  were  rapid, 
should  inarch  in  the  night-time  and  surprise  the  army.  Accord- 
ingly sixteen  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  volunteers  at 
Edinburgh,  and  among  whom  the  author  of  Douglas  was  one, 
offered  their  services.  About  nine  at  night  eight  of  them  set 
out,  in  four  parties,  by  four  difierent  roads,  for  Duddingston, 
where  they  understood  the  Highlanders  to  be  encamped.  They 
returned  safe  at  midnight,  reporting  that  all  was  quiet;  and  the 
other  eight  then  set  out  in  the  same  manner.' 


it'«  Wurki.  iiL  jr.  '  \\AA.  Ui,  j8. 

ima  wen  Francii  Garden  ml  Kaben  CuiuunEliaii 
ry  hi>  /udieial  uile  nT  l-ord  Gardftnatpae,  kn 

xarltTlf  Ktvira,  '  Oity  tvvidol  llie  luiilfe. 


-Ille  UfK  nfleiw.nU  liiKa 
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On  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  Friday  the  aolh  of 
Sejitembcr,  Cope  continued  his  march  towards  Edinburgh  by 
the  ordinary  post-road  from  Haddington.  After  marching  a. 
very  few  miles,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  defiles  and  enclosures 
near  the  road  would,  in  case  of  an  attack,  prove  unfavourable 
to  the  action  of  cavalry,  and  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  less 
frequented  and  more  open  path.  On  coming  to  Huntington, 
therefore,  he  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took  what  is  called  the 
Z«w  Road;  that  is,  the  road  which  traverses  the  low  country 
near  the  sea,  passing  by  St  Germains  and  Seton.  At  the  same 
time  he  sent  forward  his  adjutant-general,  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Home,  to  mark  out  a  camp  for  the 
army  near  Musselburgh,  intending  to  go  no  farther  that  day. 

EtiE.  il  lidnf  dim  Uiw  wilet.  il  a  pbre  tiij[h  lLa  junctioa  with  the  ssl  Unluckitf,  (hen 
VKi«  at  the  oppoiELF  ude  a  inug  iluiiched  uvcni  keiK  by  a  deuily  old  wmuiin  called  Luck'w 

F— ,  vim  wu  cmliicDl  for  ibc  uccllence  of  her  oyitcn  and  ihirr]-.     Tbe  paCrol  wen 

bMb  Jm  vinaHU;  OH  af  them,  whom  we  itDiember  in  the  HtuaLion  of  a  lenator,  vu 
bmnjally  vt,  and  a  gayi  wiity*  a^Toeahle  conpaiuDa  bc«ul«.  Luckie'i  npi,  and  the  heap 
of  jDyU«4he1lK  deptHlced  near  her  door,  praTed  aa  freal  a  lempCalioh  la  this  viplau 
brion-hopc  at  the  vrina-houK  to  thd  abbesi  ol  AndouiUet'i  muleteer.    They  bad  scarcely 

'  obile  devil  would  have  ii,  in  unlucky  aatth-coimtTr  lad.  a  wriier*!  (that  ii, 
I  apprentice,  who  had  given  bia  indeniurcA  the  ftlip,  and  taken  the  white  cockade, 
a  put  by  on  bii  ertand  to  join  Prince  Chirlie.    He  taw  the  two  toluDteen 

it  inpoHlble  ror  them  lo  return  along  the  unds,  ai  they  had  cane.    He  tbeiefore  placed 
"inanbuth  upon  ibe  iteep.  narraw.  unpracticable  bridi^  which  wat  then,  and  f« 


r  yean  afterwards  the  only  place  of  cr 


le  Edi:; 


Norland  whippcr^iupper  nirrDunded  and  made  priaonen  of  Ehi 
befbre  thsy  could  draw  a  ^ts.'^'—Q%»artrriyRrvirm,  toI.  aurn,  177. 

Tbey  were  immediately  conducted  to  the  catnp  at  DuddingMOQ,  and  put  into  the  hands 
oTJohti  Boy  Sluan.  conimandtr  of  the  Priih:e'b  bodyguard,  who  at  once  proaounced  them 
aiae^  arid  prop«ed  to  hang  ihem  accordingly,  Tbrowa  into  consicmation  by  Ihii  Kateiice, 
tbey  lucidly  recollected  that  a  youtbfid  acquaintance,  by  uamc  Colquhoun  Gniut,  bore  a 
Diiuion  Id  the  very  body  which  John  Roy  coctumuided ;  arid  they  entreated  him  la 
I  Ibem  befDre  thai  perMU,  who  waA  able  to  artett  their  innocence.  Coh|uhoim  GraAt, 
'  lived  many  yean  aAennrdi  at  a  retpccEahIc  writer  10  the  signet  iti  Edinhuigh,  uaed 

a  his  two  young  fiiends  were  broughr  up  to  bin  Tor  his  verdict.  Stuart  introduced 
B  with  the  following  words:  "Here  are  two  fellowi  wbo  have  been  caught  prowling 
r  the  camp.  I  aid  certain  they  are  rpiei,  at  least  thii  otdett  one  [Mr  CanJeol :  and  I 
jx>«e  that,  to  make  tare,  we  should  hang  them  beith.'  Mr  Gtaal,  of  coune,  iDterfered 
in  bebalT  dT  hia  friends,  and  aflenvaida  getting  them  into  hit  own  custody,  took  it  upon 
it  iboir  escape. — Informatioii  hy  the  late  Hcnxy  AJackenaje,  author  of  cha 
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The  soldiers  are  described  as  having  been  in  high  spirits  during 
the  march;  the  infantry  feeUag  confident  in  the  assistance  of 
the  cavalry,  and  the  cavalry  acquiring  some  portion  of  the  same 
courage  by  a  junction  with  the  infantry. 

The  first  files  of  the  troops  were  entering  the  plain  betwixt 
Seton  and  Preston,  when  Lord  Loudon  came  back  at  a  loimd 
pace  with  infonnation  that  tlie  Highlanders  were  in  full  ffiarch 
towards  the  royal  army.  The  general,  surprised,  but  not  dis- 
concerted by  this  intelligence,  and  thinking  the  plain  which  lay 
before  him  a  very  proper  place  to  receive  the  enemy,  called  a 
halt  there,  and  drew  up  his  troops  with  a  front  to  the  west  His 
right  was  thus  extended  to  the  sea,  and  his  left  towards  the 
village  of  Tranent  Soon  after  he  had  taken  up  his  ground,  the 
Chevalier's  army  came  in  sight 


CHAPTER   XL 


THE   prince's  march   T 

'  Whea  Charlie  looked  Ihit  letter  upon. 
He  drew  hJEi  sword  the  scabbard  from, 
Cijing  ;  "  Follow  me,  my  merry,  mcny  men, 

Aod  we  '11  meet  Johnnie  Cope  in  the  motuing.'" 

Jacoiiti  Ssi^. 

Three  days  of  rest  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  wer«  supplied 
with  plenty  of  food,  and  did  not  want  opportunities  of  improving 
their  appointments,  had  meanwhile  increased  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree  the  efficacy  and  confidence  of  the  Highland  anny. 
Learning  that  Cope  had  landed  at  Dimbar,  and  was  marcMng 
to  give  liira  battle,  the  Prince  came  on  Thursday  night  to 
Duddingston,  where,  calling  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  to 
march  next  morning  and  meet  tlic  enemy  half-way.  The 
council  agreed  tliat  this  was  the  only  thing  they  could  do;  and 


I 
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Charles  then  asked  the  Highland  chiefs  how  they  thought  ihcir 
men  would  behave  in  meeting  a  general  who  had  already 
avoided  them.  The  chiefs  desired  MacdonaJd  of  Keppoch  to 
Bpealc  for  them,  as  he  had  served  in  the  French  anny,  and  was 
thought  to  know  best  what  the  Highlanders  could  do  against 
regular  troops.  Keppoch's  speech  was  brief,  but  emphatic.  He 
said  that  ihe  country  having  been  long  at  peace,  and  few  or 
none  of  the  private  men  having  ever  seen  a  battle,  it  was 
difBcult  to  foretell  how  they  would  behave ;  but  he  would 
venture  to  assure  his  roya!  highness  that  the  gentlemen  would 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  that  the  clansmen,  devoted  to 
their  chiefs,  and  loving  the  cause,  would  certainly  not  be  far 
behind  them.  Charles,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  moment, 
exclaimed  he  would  be  the  first  man  to  charge  the  foe !  But 
ihe  chiefs  discountenanced  this  imprudent  proposal,  declaring 
that  in  his  life  lay  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  that,  should 
he  be  slain,  they  would  be  undone  beyond  redemption,  whether 
victorious  or  defeated.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  they  would  go  home,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  could  for  themselves,  if  he  persisted  in  so  rash  a  resolutioa 
This  remonstrance  with  difficulty  repressed  the  ardour  of  their 
youi^  commander,  whose  great  passion  at  this  moment  seems 
to  have  been  to  strike  z  decisive  blow,  and  share  personally  in 
its  glory.  1 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  aoth  of  September,  when  the 
Icing's  army  was  commencing  its  march  from  Haddington,  the 
Highlanders  roused  themselves  from  their  bivouac  near  Dud- 
dingston,  and  prepared  to  set  forward.  They  had  been 
reinforced  since  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Grants  from  Glen- 
luorristoaj^    as    they    had    been     the     day    before     by    some 


■  Cmn  at  Glmu.omuaa  »r!v«]  with  hii  Utile  piny  in  mnl  huatc.  iniinTit  nm  n  be 
M  bic  ror  ihe  Km  bitile.  Ue  had  tiavcllEd  all  nighi,  uiri  wu  at  cuunc  tnivet.iu>iled  snd 
iHhavak  When  he  nuhcd  Into  Ihc  Prinn'i  pruence  ai  IlDlynxil  Hgiue,  his  appeanucs 
lm>  u  Ul.timed.  but  pntaUr  htlf-iDcuUr  reaurk  rnmi  Chsrlo  u  10  his  beard.  Ths 
"■  "  "    «y  wilh  kimllinBwa*.  dying:  'Sir,  il  i<  not  htatdica  boyi  who  are  to 
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tlie  descendaiit  of  those  time-honoured  persona  by  whose  sides 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  saw  liim  had  fought  at  Bannockbum 
and  Flodden  ;  the  representative  of  a  family  peculiarly  Scottish, 
but  which  seemed  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  birthright  by  the 
machinations  of  the  hated  English — Charles  was  a  being  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  fervent  emotions  amongst  the  people 
who  surrounded  him.  The  modem  sovereign,  as  he  went  over 
the  same  ground  in  his  splendid  chariot,  was  bvheld  with  respect, 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  notion ;  but  the  boot  of  Charles 
was  dimmed,  as  he  passed  along,  with  kisses  and  tears. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  feelings  occurred 
as  Charles  was  entering  the  palace.  Vfhen  he  had  proceeded 
along  tile  piazza  within  the  quadrangle,  and  was  just  about  to 
enter  the  porch  of  what  are  called  the  Hamilton  apartments, 
the  door  of  which  stood  open  to  receive  him,  a  gentleman  of 
mature  age  stepped  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and, 
raising  it  aloft,  marshalled  the  way  before  him  up-stairs.  James 
Hepburn  of  Keith,  in  East  Lothian,  who  adopted  this  con- 
spicuous mode  of  enlisting  himself,  did  not  act  altogether  under 
the  inHuence  of  a  devoted  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family,  but 
was  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Union,  which 
he  said  had  ruined  his  country,  and  reduced  a  Scottish  gentle- 
man from  being  a  person  of  some  estimation  to  being  the  same 
as  nobody.  Since  the  insurrection  of  1715.  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  had  for  thirty  years  kept  himself  in  constant 
readiness  to  strike  another  blow  for  what  he  considered  the 
independence  of  his  country.  Learned  and  intelligent,  advanced 
in  life,  and  honoured  by  all  parties  of  his  countrymen,  this  man 
said  by  Mr  Home,  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  perfect 
model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour.  That  he 
was  inspired  with  as  pure  and  noble  a  sense  of  patriotism  as 
any  Whig  that  ever  breathed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  The 
Jacobites  beheld  with  pride  a  person  so  accomplished  set  the 
first  example  in  Edinburgh  of  joining  the  Prince ;  auguring  that 
his  '  silver  hairs '  would  '  purchase  them  a  good  opinion.'  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  by  whom  be  was  equally  admired. 
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looked  with  pity  upon  a  brave  and  worthy  gentleman  thus 
offering  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  visionary  idea  of  national 
independence.' 

The  Prince  being  thus  established  in  his  paternal  palace,  it 
was  the  next  business  of  his  adherents  to  proclaim  his  fatlier  at 
the  Cross.  The  party  which  entered  the  city  in  the  morning 
had  taken  care  to  secure  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  whose 
business  it  was  to  perform  such  ceremonies.  About  one  o'clock, 
therefore,  an  armed  body  was  drawn  up  around  the  Cross ;  and 
that  venerable  pile,  which,  noti>-ith standing  its  association  with 
so  many  romantic  events,  was  soon  after  removed  by  the 
magistrates,  had  the  honour  of  being  covered  with  carpet  for 
the  occasion.^  The  ofiicers  were  clothed  in  their  fantastic  but 
rich  old  dresses,  in  order  to  give  all  the  usual  idai  to  this 
disloyal  ceremony.  David  Beatt,  a  Jacobite  teacher  of  Edin- 
burgh,' then  ptoclairaed  King  James,  and  read  the  commission 
of  r^ency,  with  die  declaration  dated  at  Rome  in  1743,  and  a 
manifesto  in  the  name  of  Charles  Prince  Regent,  dated  at  Paris, 
May  16,  1745.  An  immense  multitude  witnessed  the  solemnity, 
which  they  greeted  with  hearty  but  partial  huzzas.  The  ladies, 
who  viewed  the  scene  from  their  lofty  lattices  in  the  High 
Street,  strained  their  voices  in  acclamation,  and  waved  white 
handkerchiefs  in  honour  of  the  day.*  The  Highland  guard 
looked  round  the  crowd  with  faces  expressing  wild  joy  and 
Iriiunph,  and,  with  the  license  and  extravagance  appropriate  lo 
the  occasion,  fired  off  their  pieces  in  the  air.  The  bagpipe  was 
not  wanting  to  greet  the  name  of  James  with  a  loyal  pibroch ; 
and  during  the  ceremony,  Mrs  Murray  of  Broughton,  whose 
enthusiasm  was  only  surpassed  by  her  beauty,  sat  on  horseback 
beside  the  Cross,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  and  her 
person  profusely  decorated  with  white  ribbons,  which  signified 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart' 
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CHAPTER  X. 
cope's  preparations. 

'  Cope  sent  a  letter  from  Dnnbar, 
Sajiog ;  "  Charlie,  meet  me  if  ye  dmt. 
And  1 11  leajB  you  the  art  of  v/ai. 
Right  early  in  the  monung." ' 

yataiile  Sang. 

Whilst  tlie  Highlanders  were  proclaiming  King  James  at  tie 
Cro§s  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope  was  landing  his  troops  at 
Dunbar.  The  evasive  movement  of  this  general  had  been  most 
unfortunate,  as  it  completely  deprived  the  Lowlands  of  such 
protccnon  as  his  troops  were  able  to  afford.  He  shewed,  how- 
ever, all  possible  anxiety  to  repair  the  consequences  of  his 
error,  marching  his  army  without  delay  from  Inverness  to 
Aberdeen,  where  it  was  embarked  with  the  design  of  landing  In 
some  Lowland  port,  and  in  the  hope  of  still  beiog  In  time  to 
protect  the  principal  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  John's  infantry  was  reinforced  at  Dunbar  by  the  craven 
ilragoons,  who  had  fled  thither  as  the  safest  place  wthin  their 
reach.  Of  their  flight  an  amusing,  though  perhaps  highly 
coloured  account  has  been  given  in  a  pamphlet  already  quoted.^ 
•  Before  the  rebels,'  says  the  writer, '  came  within  sight  of  the 
king's  forces  [then  posted  at  Collbridge],  before  ihey  came 
within  three  miles'  distance  of  them,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they  immediately  did  with  the  greatest 
order  and  regularity  imaginable.  As  tt  is  known  that  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  cavaJry, 
the  spectators  stood  in  expectation  of  what  fine  manceuvre  tliey 
iiiight  terminate  in,  when  new  orders  were  immediately  issued 

id  CiHittKt  ^  ArcMialA  Sfraarl,  Eif .  Inlt 
n  frinU.    Lgodua,  i;*!. 


^^V  to  retn 
^^H  usual  I 
^^B     quicker 
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to  retreat ;  they  instanlly  obeyed,  and  began  to  march  in  the 
usual  pace  of  cavalry.  Orciers  were  repeated  every  furlong  lo 
quicken  ihcit  pace ;  and,  both  precept  and  example  concurring, 
they  quickened  it  so  well,  that  before  they  reached  Edinburgh, 
they  quickened  it  to  a  very  smart  gallop.  They  passed  in 
inexpressible  hurry  and  confusion  through  the  narrow  lanes  at 
Barefoot's  Parks,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  north  part  of  Edinburgh, 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  disaffected,  and  equal  grief  and  con- 
sternation of  all  the  other  inhabitants.  They  nished  like  a 
torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they  endeavoured  to  draw  breath ; 
but  some  unlucky  boy  (I  suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart)  calling  to 
them  that  the  Highlanders  were  approaching,  they  immediately 
took  to  their  heels  again,  and  galloped  to  Prestonpans,  about 
five  [nine]  miles  farther.  There,  in  a  literal  sense,  (imor  addidit 
aias — there  fear  added  wings,  I  mean  to  the  rebels  ;  for,  other- 
wise, they  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  these  formidable 
enemies  to  be  within  several  miles  of  them.  But  .it  Prestonpans 
the  same  alarm  was  repeated.  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee, 
Samson !  They  galloped  to  North  Bcnvick ;  and  being  now 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  other  side  of  Edinburgh,  they  thought 
they  might  safely  dismount  from  their  horses,  and  look  out  for 
victuals.  Accordingly,  like  the  ancient  Grecian  heroes,  each 
began  to  kill  and  dress  his  provisions — egit  amor  dafis  atqiie 
fugKa — they  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  supper  and  of 
battle.  The  sheep  and  turkeys  of  North  Berwick  paid  for  this 
warlike  disposition.  But  behold  the  uncertainty  of  human 
happiness !  When  the  mutton  was  just  ready  to  be  put  upon 
the  table,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard,  the  same  cry  of 
Highlanders.  Their  fear  proved  stronger  than  their  hunger; 
they  again  got  on  horseback ;  but  were  informed  of  the  false- 
ness of  the  alarm  time  enough  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  their 
inea).  By  such  rudiments  as  these,  the  dragoons  were  so 
thoroughly  initiated  in  the  art  of  running,  that  at  the  battle  of 
Preston  they  could  practise  it  of  themselves,  though  even  there 
the  same  good  example  was  not  wanting.  1  have  seen  an 
Italian  opera  called  Caare  in  Egxtts — Cicsar  in  Egypt — where, 
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in  the  fiist  scene,  Ciesar  is  introduced  in  a  great  huny,  giving 
ordere  to  his  soldiers,  Fugge,  fuggf ;  alio  scampo — Fly,  fly ;  to 
your  heels  !  This  is  a  proof  that  the  commander  at  Coltbridge 
is  not  the  first  hero  that  gave  such  orders  to  his  troops.' 

The  'Canter  of  Coltbridge'  is  related  by  Mr  Home  with 
circumstances  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  ridiculous.  After 
passing  through  Leith  and  Musselbdrgh,  they  encamped  for  the 
evening  in  a  field  near  Colonel  Gardiner's  house  at  Preston. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  one  of  their  number,  going  in 
search  of  forage,  fell  into  a  disused  coal-pit,  which  was  full  of 
water,  and  making  an  outcry  for  assistance,  impressed  his  com- 
panions with  a  belief  that  their  dreaded  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Not  stopping  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  noise,  or  to 
relieve  Uieir  unfortunate  fellow-soldier,  the  whole  mounted  their 
horses,  and  with  all  imaginable  speed  galloped  olf  to  Dunbar. 
Colonel  Gardiner,  awaking  in  the  morning,  found  a  silent  and 
deserted  camp,  and  was  obliged,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  follow 
in  the  direction  which  he  learned  they  had  taken.  There  was 
httle  danger  that  he  should  have  missed  their  track,  for,  as  he 
passed  along,  he  found  the  road  strewed  with  swords,  pistols, 
and  firelocks,  which  they  had  thrown  away  in  their  panic  He 
caused  these  to  be  gathered,  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  to 
Dunbar,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  greet  General  Cope  as  he 
landed. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores  was 
not  completed  till  the  iSth  of  September;  when  Mr  Home, 
author  of  the  History  already  quoted,  presented  himself  at  the 
camp,  and  gave  the  general  all  the  informatioa  he  could  desire 
regarding  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  Highland  army. 
The  author  of  Douglas  had  gone  to  the  ditferent  posts  about 
the  city,  and  counted  the  men  there  stationed ;  he  had  dien 
ascended  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  bivouac  of  the  main 
body,  and  reckoned  them  as  they  sat  at  food  in  lines  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  number,  in  his  estimation,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand ;  but  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  from 
the  north  were  on  Ibeir  march  to  join  them.    The  general  asked 
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llis  informant  what  sort  of  appearance  they  made,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, how  they  were  anned ;  to  which  the  young  poet  replied, 
that  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  hardy  men, 
though  many  were  of  an  ordinary  size,  and,  if  clothed  like 
Lowlanders,  would  appear  inferior  to  the  king's  troops.  The 
Highland  garb,  he  said,  favoured  them,  as  it  shewed  their  naked 
limbs,  which  were  strong  and  muscular;  while  their  stern 
countenances,  and  bushy  uncombed  hair,  gave  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  and  imposing  aspect  As  to  their  arms,  he  con- 
tinued, they  had  no  artillery  of  any  sort  but  one  small  unmounted 
cannon,  which  he  had  seen  lying  upon  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  little 
Highland  pony.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  of  them  were 
aimed  with  firelocks  and  broadswords,  and  many  others  had 
only  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  weapons.  Their 
firelocks  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — muskets,  fusees,  and 
fowling-pieces;  but  they  must  soon  provide  themselves  more 
generally  with  that  weapon,  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Trained  Bands 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  seen  one 
or  two  companies,  amounting  altogether  periiaps  to  a  hundred 
men,  each  of  whom  had  no  other  weapon  than  the  blade  of  & 
scythe  fastened  end-long  upon  a  pole.*  General  Cope  dismissed 
Mr  Home,  with  many  compliments  for  bringing  him  so  accurate 
an  account  of  the  enemy. 

The  king's  army  was  joined  at  Dunbar  by  several  judges  and 
other  civil  officers,  who,  having  fled  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
evening  before  the  Prince  had  entered  it,  now  resolved  to 
remain  with  the  royal  troops,  not  as  fighting  men,  but  as 
anxious  and  interested  spectators  of  the  approaching  action. 
There  also  came  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
attended  by  their  tenants  in  arms.  Among  these  was  the  Earl 
of  Home,  who,  being  dien  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  offer  his  services  when  the  king's  troops  were  in  the 
field.  The  retinue  which  this  nobleman  brought  along  with 
btra  was  such  as  to  surprise  many  persons.     At  the  lime  when 
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in  the  first  scene,  tasar  is  introduced  in  a  great  hurry,  giving 
orders  to  his  soldiers,  Fugge,  fug^e;  alio  scamfxi — Fly,  fly;  to 
your  heels  !  This  is  a  proof  that  the  commander  at  Coltbridge 
is  not  the  first  hero  that  gave  such  ornlers  (o  his  troops.' 

The  'Canter  of  Coltbridge'  is  related  by  Mr  Home  with 
circumstances  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  ridiculous.  After 
passing  through  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  they  encamped  for  the 
evening  in  a  field  near  Colonel  Gardiner's  house  at  Preston. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  one  of  their  number,  going  in 
search  of  forage,  fell  into  a  disused  coal-pit,  which  was  full  of 
water,  and  making  an  outcry  for  assistance,  impressed  his  com- 
panions with  a  belief  that  their  dreaded  enemy  was  upon  them. 
Not  slopping  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  the  noise,  or  to 
relieve  their  unfortunate  fellow-soldier,  the  whole  mounted  their 
horses,  and  with  all  imaginable  speed  galloped  off  to  Dunbar. 
Colonel  Gardiner,  awaking  in  the  morning,  found  a  silent  and 
deserted  camp,  and  was  obliged,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  follow 
in  the  direction  which  he  learned  they  had  taken.  Tlicre  was 
little  danger  that  he  should  have  missed  their  track,  for,  as  he 
pa-ssed  along,  he  found  the  road  strewed  with  swords,  pistols, 
and  firelocks,  which  they  had  thrown  away  in  their  panic  He 
caused  these  to  be  gathered,  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  to 
Dunbar,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  greet  General  Cope  as  he 
landed. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores  was 
not  completed  till  the  iStli  of  Se]>tember;  when  Mr  Home, 
author  of  the  History  already  quoted,  presented  himself  at  the 
camp,  and  gave  the  general  all  the  information  he  could  desire 
regarding  the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  Highland  army. 
The  author  of  Douglas  had  gone  to  the  different  posts  about 
the  city,  and  counted  the  men  there  stationed ;  he  had  then 
ascended  the  hill  which  overlooked  the  bivouac  of  the  main 
body,  and  reckoned  them  as  they  sat  at  food  in  lines  upon  the 
ground.  The  whole  number,  in  his  estimation,  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand;  but  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  from 
the  north  were  on  their  march  to  join  them.    The  general  asked 
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his  inforrnant  what  sort  of  appearance  they  made,  nruX,  in  paj- 
ticular,  how  they  were  armed  ;  to  which  the  young  jioct  replied, 
that  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  hardy  men, 
though  many  were  of  an  ordinary  size,  and,  if  clothed  like 
Lowlanders,  would  appear  inferior  to  the  king's  troops.  The 
Highland  garb,  he  said,  favoured  them,  as  it  shewed  their  naked 
limbs,  wliich  were  strong  and  muscular;  while  their  stern 
countenances,  and  bushy  uncombed  hair,  gave  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  and  imposing  asjiect.  As  to  their  arms,  he  con- 
tinued, they  had  no  artillery  of  any  sort  but  one  small  unmounted 
cannon,  whidi  he  had  seen  lying  upon  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  Utile 
Highland  pony.  Fourteen  or  Meen  hundred  of  them  were 
aimed  with  firelocks  and  broadswords,  and  many  others  had 
only  either  the  one  or  the  otlier  of  these  weapons.  Their 
drelocks  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — muskets,  fusees,  and 
fowling-pieces;  but  they  must  soon  provide  tliemselves  more 
generally  with  that  weapon,  as  Uie  arsenal  of  the  Trained  Bands 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  seen  one 
or  two  companies,  amounting  altogether  perhaps  to  a  hundred 
oieo,  each  of  whom  had  no  other  weapon  than  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  fastened  end-long  upon  a  pole.^  General  Cope  dismissed 
Mr  Home,  with  many  compliments  for  bringing  him  so  accurate 
an  account  of  the  enemy. 

The  king's  army  was  joined  at  Dunbar  by  several  judges  and 
other  civil  officers,  who,  having  fled  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
eviening  before  the  Prince  had  entered  it,  now  resolved  to 
remain  with  the  royal  troops,  not  as  fighting  men,  but  as 
anxious  and  interested  sjjectators  of  the  approaching  action. 
There  also  came  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
attended  by  their  tenants  in  arms.  Among  these  was  the  Earl 
of  Home,  who,  being  then  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  offer  his  services  when  the  king's  troops  were  in  the 
field.  The  retinue  which  this  nobleman  brought  along  with 
him  was  such  as  to  surprise  many  persons.    At  the  time  when 
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only  the  difficulty  of  wading  through  the  bog  Itnee-deep  in  mud, 
but  also  that  of  crossing  a  broad  deep  stream  by  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge.  Charles  himself  jumped  across  the  daro,  but 
fell  on  the  other  side,  and  got  his  legs  and  hands  beslimed. 
The  column,  as  it  gradually  cleared  this  impediment,  moved 
directly  onwards  to  the  sea,  till  it  was  thought  by  those  at  the 
head  that  all  would  be  over  the  morass ;  a  line  was  then  formed, 
in  the  usual  manner,  upon  the  firm  and  level  ground. 

Tile  arrangement  of  the  Highland  army  for  the  battle  about 
to  take  place  was  ruled  by  some  fanciful  considerations.  The 
great  clan  Colla,  or  Macdonalds,  formed  the  right  wing,  in  con- 
sequence of  a.  tradition  that  Robert  Bnice  had  assigned  it  that 
stition  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  gratitude  for  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  its  chief  when  in  hiding  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  because  it  had  assumed  that  stition  in  every 
battle  since,  except  that  of  Hariaw,  on  which  occasion  the  post 
of  honour  was  voluntarily  resigned  in  favour  of  the  Macleods.' 
The  Camerons  and  Appin  Stuarts  composed  the  left  wing, 
perhaps  for  some  similar  reason;  while  the  Duke  of  Perth's 
regiment  and  the  Macgregors  stood  in  the  centre.  The  Duke 
of  Perth,  as  oldest  lieutenant-general,  commanded  the  right 
wing,  Lord  George  Murray  the  left 

Behind  the  first  line  a  second  was  arranged,  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  yards,  consisting  of  the  Athole  men,  the  Robertsons,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  the  Maclachlans,  under  the  CfflH- 
mand  of  Lord  Nairn.  Charles  took  his  place  between  the  two 
lines.  The  whole  army  was  rather  superior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  General  Cope,  being  probably  about  2400 ;  but  as  the  second 
line  never  came  into  action,  the  real  number  of  combatants,  as 
stated  by  tlie  Prince's  authority  after  the  battle,  was  only  1456. 

Surprise  being  no  part  of  the  Prince's  plan,  no  regret  was 
expressed  at  the  alarm  which  the  videttes  had  carried  to  the 
king's  army ;  but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  form  the  lines  as 
quickly  as  possible.     When  this  was  effected,  Cliarles  addressed 
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I  tils  men  in  ihese  words :  '  Follow  me,  gentlcmtn,  and  by  llie 
blessing  of  God  I  will  this  day  make  you  a  free  and  happy 
people!"  The  Duke  of  Penh  then  sent  Mr  Anderson  to 
inform  Lord  George  Murray  tliat  he  was  ready  to  inarch. 
Anderson  met  an  aide-de-camp  sent  by  Lord  George  lo  inform 
the  duke  that  the  left  wing  was  moving.  Some  time  of  courae 
elapsing  before  the  right  wing  was  aware  of  this  motion,  it  was 
a  little  behind  the  left,  and  the  charge  was  thus  made  in  an 
oblique  manner.* 

L  was  just  dawn,  and  the  mist  was  fast  retiring  before  the 
Sim  when  the  Highlanders  set  out  upon  their  attack.  A  long 
interrupted  series  of  fields,  from  which  the  grain  had  recently 
'  been  reaped,  lay  between  them  and  General  Cope's  position. 
Mom  was  already  on  the  waters  of  the  Forth  to  their  right,  and 
the  mist  was  rolling  in  large  masses  over  the  marsh  and  the 
crofts  to  their  left ;  but  it  was  not  yet  clear  enough  to  admit  of 
either  army  seeing  the  other.  An  impervious  darkness  lay 
between,  which  was  soon,  however,  to  disclose  to  both  the 
exciting  spectacle  of  an  armed  enemy.  On  the  part  of  the 
Highlanders  there  was  perfect  silence,  except  the  rushing  sound 
occasioned  by  their  feet  going  through  the  stubble ;  on  that  of 
General  Cope,  only  an  occasional  drum  was  to  be  heard,  as  it 
hoarsely  pronounced  some  military  signal. 

At  setting  out  upon  the  charge,  the  Highlanders  pulled  off 

their  bonnets,  and  looking  upwards,  uttered  a  short  prayer.' 

'   The  front-rank  men,  most  of  whom  were  gentlemen,  and  all  of 

whom  had  tai^ls,    stooped  as  much  as  they  could  in  going 

I   forward,  keeping  their  shields  in  front  of  dieir  heads,  so  as  to 

I   protect  almost  every  part  of  their  bodies,  except  the  limbs,  from 

the  fire  which  they  expected.*    The  inferior  and  worse-armed 

1   behind    endeavoured    to   supply   the   want  of  defensive 

I   weapons  by  going  close  in  rear  of  their  companions.     Every 

I  chief  charged  in  the  centre  of  his  regiment,  supported  imme- 

I  diately  on  both  sides  by  his  nearest  relations  and  principal 
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officers ;'  any  one  of  whom,  as  of  the  whole  clan,  would  have 
wilhngly  substituted  his  person  to  the  blow  aimed  at  that 
honoured  individual 

A  httle  in  advance  of  the  second  line,  Charles  himself  went 
on,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  guard.  His  situation  was  not  so 
dangerous  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  persisted  in  his  wish 
of  going  foremost  into  the  enemy's  lines,  but  yet  such  as  a 
gallant  man  might  have  been  glad  to  have.  As  his  courage  has 
been  most  absurdly  challenged,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  be 
particular  as  to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  A  Highland 
gentleman,  who  wrote  a  journal  of  the  campaign,  relates  that, 
just  before  the  moment  of  the  onset  at  Preston,  he  saw  the 
Prince  leave  his  guard,  and  go  forward  to  the  front  line  to  give 
his  last  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Clanranald.  Passing 
the  reporter  of  the  circumstance  on  his  return,  and  recognising 
him,  he  said,  with  a  smile:  '  Gra-ort, gres-oti J' — tliat  is,  '  Make 
hasle,  make  haste!" 

Not  only  was  the  front  line,  as  already  mentioned,  oblique, 
but  it  was  soon  further  weakened  from  another  cause.  After 
commencing  the  charge,  it  was  found  that  the  marsh  retired 
southwards  a  little,  and  left  some  firm  ground  unoccupied  by 
that  extremity  of  the  army,  so  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  Cope  to  turn  their  flank  with  a  troop  of  dragoons.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  disadvantage,  the  Camerons  were  desired  by 
Lord  George  Murray  to  incline  that  way,  and  fill  the  ojien 
ground.  AVhen  they  had  done  so,  there  was  an  interval  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up  from  tiie 
second  line ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  time.*  Some  of  the 
Prince's  officers  afterwards  acknowledged  that,  when  they  first 
saw  the  regular  lines  of  the  royal  army,  and  the  level  rays  of  the 
new-risen  sun  reflected  at  a  thousand  points  from  the  long 
extended  series  of  muskets,  they  could  not  help  expecting 
that  the  m-avering,  unsteady  clusters  into  which  their  own 
line    was    broken    would    be    defeated    in    a    moment,    ami 
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■wept  from  the  fieid'  The  issue  vas  destined  to  be  far 
oiherwise. 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  spent  the  night  at  the  little  village 
of  Cockcnzie,  where  his  baggage  was  disposed  under  a  guard, 
hastened  to  join  liis  troops  on  first  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  Highlanders  were  moving  towards  the  east  His  first 
impression  regarding  their  movements  seems  to  have  been,  that, 
after  finding  it  impossible  to  attack  him  either  across  the  morass 
■  or  through  the  defiles  of  Preston,  they  were  now  about  to  take 
up  a  position  on  the  open  fields  to  the  east,  in  order  to  fight  a 
fair  battle  when  daylight  should  appear.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  they  would  make  the  attack  imme- 
diately ;  and,  accordingly,  although  he  thought  proper  to  form 
his  lines,  and  turn  them  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
at  last  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  his  men  were  not  a  little 
surprised,  when  it  was  given  out  by  the  sentries  that  the  High- 
landers were  upon  them.^ 

The  mode  of  fighting  practised  at  this  period  by  the  High- 
landers, though  as  simple  as  can  well  be  conceived,  was  well 
calculated  to  set  at  nought  and  defeat  the  tactics  of  a  regular 
soldiery.  It  has  been  thus  described  by  the  Chevalier  John- 
stone, who  was  engaged  in  all  the  actions  fought  during  this 
campaign :  They  advanced  with  the  utmost  rapidity  towards 
the  enemy,  gave  fire  when  within  a  musket-length  of  the  object, 
and  then  throwing  down  their  pieces,  drew  their  swords,  and 
holding  a  dirk  in  their  left  hand  along  with  the  target,  darted 
with  fury  on  the  enemy  through  the  smoke  of  their  fire.  When 
within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayonets,  bending  their  left  knee, 
they  contrived  to  receive  the  thrust  of  that  weapon  on  tiieir 


.1  tnt:  'Who  u  ihcrt 

It,  Ihodftbi  il  a  hedge  which  wi 


It  peilupi  Uk  bed  proof  ill 
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targets;  then  raising  their  arm,  and  with  it  the  enemy's  point, 
they  rushed  in  upon  the  soldier,  now  defenceless,  killed  him  at 
one  blowj  and  were  in  a  momenl  within  tlie  lines,  pushing  right 


A  fuU-anned  H^Mind  G«ni!emin. — From  a  unique  drairios  td 
possession  of  W.  F.  W^d^an,  Esq. 


and  left  with  sword  and  dagger,  often  bringing  down  two  men 
at  once.  The  battle  was  thus  decided  in  a  moment,  and  all 
that  followed  was  mere  carnage. 

Cope,  informed  by  his  retreating  sentries  that  the  enemy  was 
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kdvanring,  had  only  time  to  ride  once  along  the  front  of  his 
s  to  encourage  the  men,  and  was  just  returned  to  his  place 

lim  the  right  of  the  infantry,  when  he  perceived,  through  the  thin 
sunny  mist,  the  dark  clumps  of  the  clans  rushing  swiftly  and 
silently  on  towards  his  troops;  those  which  were  directly 
opposite  to  hira  being  most  visible,  while  on  the  left  they  faded 
away  in  an  interminable  line  amongst  the  darkness  from  which 
tiiey  seemed  gradually  emerging.  The  numerous  clusters  in 
which  they  successively  burst  upon  his  sight — the  rapidity  with 
which  they  advanced — the  deceptive  and  indefinite  extent  given 
to  their  appearance  by  the  mist — all  conspired  to  appal  the 
royal  troops.  Five  of  the  six  cannon  were  discharged  against 
the  left  of  the  advancing  host,  with  such  effect  as  to  make  that 
part  of  the  army  hover  for  a  moment  upon  tlie  advance ;  and 
one  volley  of  musketry  went  along  the  royal  lines  from  right  to 
left  aa  the  clans  successively  came  up.  But  all  was  unavailing 
against  the  ferocious  resolution  of  the  Highlanders. 

The  victory  began,  as  the  batUe  had  done,  among  the 
Camerons.  That  spirited  clan,  notwithstanding  their  exposure 
to  the  cannon,  and  although  received  with  a  discharge  of 
musketry  by  the  arlillery  guard,  ran  on  with  undaunted  speed, 
and  were  first  up  to  the  front  of  the  enemy.  Having  swept 
over  the  cannon,  they  found  themselves  opposed  to  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney,  which  was 
advancing  to  attack  them.  They  had  only  to  fire  a  few  shots, 
when  these  dastards,  not  yet  recovered  from  their  former  fright, 
wheeled  about,  and  fled  over  the  artillery  guard,  which  was 
accordingly  dispersed.  The  posterior  squadron  of  dragoons, 
under  Colonel  Gardiner  himself,  was  then  ordered  to  advance  to 
the  attack.  Their  gallant  old  commander  led  them  forward, 
encouraging  them  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  way ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  many  steps,  when,  receiving  a  few  shots  from  the 

iiHi^lauders,  they  reeled,  turned,  and  followed  their  companions. 
±eil  had  ordered  his  men  to  strike  at  the  noses  of  the  horses, 
s  the  best  means  of  getting  the  belter  of  their  masters ;  but 
liey  never  found  a  single  opportunity  of  practising  this  ruie,  the 
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men  having  chosen  to  retreat  while  they  were  yet  some  yar<is 
distant. 

Hamilton's  dragoons,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  aimy,  no 
sooner  saw  their  fellows  flying  before  the  Camerons,  than  they 
also  turned  about  and  fled,  without  having  fired  a  carabine,  and 
while  the  Macdonalds  were  still  at  a  httie  distance. 

The  infantry,  when  deserted  by  those  from  whom  they  were 
taught  to  expect  support,  gave  way  on  all  hands,  without  having 
reloaded  their  pieces,  or  stained  a  single  bayonet  with  blood. 
The  whole  at  once  threw  down  their  arms,  either  to  hghten 
ihem  in  their  flight,  or  to  signify  that  they  surrendered ;  and 
many  fell  upon  liieir  knees  before  the  impetuous  Highlanders, 
to  beg  the  quarter  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  could 
scarcely  be  given  them.  One  small  patty  alone,  out  of  the 
army,  had  the  resolution  to  make  any  resistance.  They  fought 
for  a  brief  space  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  who, 
deserted  by  his  own  troop,  and  observmg  their  gallant  behaviour, 
had  put  himself  at  tlieir  head.  They  only  fied  when  they  had 
suffered  considerably,  and  when  their  brave  leader  was  cut  donit 
by  numerous  womids.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Highlanders  in  general  bore  the  royal  soldiers  off  the  field,  that 
their  second  line,  though  only  fifty  yards  behind,  and  though  it 
ran  fully  as  fast  as  the  first,  on  coming  up  to  the  place,  found 
nothing  upon  the  ground  but  tlie  killed  and  wounded.'  The 
whole  battle,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  lasted  only  four  minutes. 

In  the  panic  flight  which  immediately  ensued,  the  High- 
landers used  their  weapons  with  unsparing  vigour,  and  per- 
formed many  feats,  such  as  might  rather  adorn  the  pages  of 
some  ancient  romance  than  the  autlientic  narrative  of  a  modem 
b.ittie.  A  small  party  of  Macgregors,  in  particular,  bearing  for 
their  only  arras  the  blades  of  scythes,  fastened  end-long  upon 
poles,  clove  heads  to  the  chin,  and  cut  off  the  legs  of  horses. 
With  even  the  broadsword,  strength  and  skill  enabled  them 
tu  do  prodigious  execution.     Men's  feet  and  hands,  and  also 
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the  feet  of  horses,  were  severed  from  the  limbs  by  that  powerful 
weapon;  and  it  is  a  well -authenticated  fact,  thai  'a  Highland 
gentleman,  after  breaking  through  Murray's  regiment,  gave  a 
grenadier  a  blow  which  not  only  severed  the  arm  raised  to  ward 
it  off,  but  cut  the  skull  an  inch  deep,  so  that  the  man  imme- 
diately died.'' 

WliJie  the  clans  on  the  right  and  left  behaved  with  distin- 
guished bravery,  a  pwrtion  of  the  centre,  including  some  of 
the  Lowland  tenantiy  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  acted  in  a  manner 
resembling  the  conduct  of  the  royal  troops.  They  are  said,  on 
approaching  the  enemy's  lines,  to  have  'stood  stock-still  like 
oxen."  *  It  was  to  this  regiment  that  the  scythe-armed  company 
of  Macgregors  belonged.  These  at  least  evinced  all  the  ardour 
and  bravery  which  were  so  generally  displayed  thai  day  by 
their  countiymea  Disregarding  the  example  of  their  immediate 
fellows,  they  continued  to  rush  forward,  under  the  command  of 
ihcir  captain,  Malcolm  Macgregor.  A  space  being  left  betwixt 
them  and  their  clan -regiment,  which  went  on  beside  the 
Camerans,  under  command  of  Glencaimaig,  their  chief,  they 
edged  obliquely  athwart  the  field  in  that  direction,  in  order 
to  rank  themselves  beside  their  proper  banner— an  evolution 
which  exposed  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  fire  coming 
at  that  moment  from  the  British  regiments.  Their  captain  fell 
before  this  fire,  pierced  with  no  fewer  than  five  bullets,  two  of 
which  went  quite  through  his  body.  Stretched  on  the  field,  but 
unsubdued  in  spirit,  he  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  cried 
out,  as  loud  as  he  could :  '  Look  ye,  my  lads,  I  'm  not  dead ; 
by  G — ,  I  shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his  duty  I '  This 
speech,  half-whimsical  as  it  was,  is  said  to  have  communicated 
an  impulse  to  his  men,  and  perhaps  contributed,  ivith  other  acts 
of  individual  heroism,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  day.' 

The  general  result  of  the  battle  of  Preston  may  be  stated  as 
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having  been  the  toUl  overthrow  and  aboost  entire  <j 
of  the  rojral  annjr.  Most  of  the  infantiy  fkllii^  back  d 
paA-wiiia-ot  Preston,  were  there  faoddted  together,  i  ~ 
power  of  lesUtanoe,  into  a  confosed  drove,  and  had  diher  to 
sonendet  or  be  cut  in  pieces.  Many,  in  vainly  attempting  to 
climb  over  the  walls,  fell  an  easy  prey  lo  the  luthless  claymore. 
Neariy  400,  it  is  said,  were  thus  slain.  700  taken,  viule  anif 
about  170  in  all  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape^ 

The  dragoons,  with  worse  conduct,  were  much  more  fortunate. 
In  lalltng  back,  they  had  the  good  luck  to  find  outlets  from  thdr 
respective  positions  by  the  roads  which  ran  along  the  various 
eitremities  of  the  park-wall,  and  they  thus  got  clear  throi^i 
the  viUage  with  litde  slai^hter  ;  after  which,  as  the  Highlandeis 
had  no  horse  to  pursue  them,  they  were  safe.  Several  ofBceis, 
among  whom  were  Fowkes  and  l^scelies,  escaped  to  Cockenzie 
and  along  Scton  Sands,  in  a  directioii  contrary  to  the  generai 
aight. 

The  unfortunate  Cope  had  attempted,  at  the  first  break  of 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  to  slop  and  rally  them,  but  was  borne 
headlong,  with  the  confused  bands,  through  the  narrow  road  to 
the  south  of  the  enclosures,  notwithstanding  an  his  efforts  to 
the  contrary.  On  getting  beyond  the  village,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  retreating  bands  of  the  other  regiment,  he  made 
one  anidous  effort,  with  the  Earls  of  Loudon  and  Home,  to 
form  :md  bring  them  back  to  charge  the  enemy,  now  disordered 
by  the  pursuit ;  but  in  vain.  They  fled  on,  ducking  their  heads 
along  their  horses'  necks  lo  escape  the  bullets  which  the  pursuers 
occasionally  sent  after  them.'  By  using  great  exertions,  and 
holding  pistols  to  the  heads  of  the  troopers.  Sir  John  and  a  few 
of  his  officers  induced  a  small  number  of  them  to  halt  in  a  field 
near  St  Clement's  Wells,  about  two  miles  from  the  battle-ground, 
But.  after  a  momentary  deby,  the  accidental  firing  of  a  pistol 
renewed  the  panic,  and  tliey  rode  off  once  more  in  great 
diwtder.      Sir  John  Cope,  with  a  portion  of  them,  readied 
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Chtnnelkirk  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  tJiere  halted 
to  breakfast,  and  to  write  a  brief  note  to  one  of  the  state 
officers,  relating  the  fate  of  the  day.  He  then  resumed  his 
flight,  and  reached  Coldstream  that  night.  He  next  morning 
proceeded  to  Berwick,  whose  fortifications  seemed  competent  to 
give  the  security  he  required.  He  everywhere  brought  the  first 
tidings  of  his  own  defeat 

The  number  of  dragoons  who  accompanied  the  general  was 
about  400 ;  besides  which,  there  were  perhaps  half  as  many 
who  dispersed  themselves  in  different  directions.  A  small  party 
which  made  for  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  permitted  themselves 
to  be  pursued  and  galled  the  whole  way  by  a  single  cavalier, 
without  ever  once  having  the  courage  to  turn  about  and  face 
him.  Colquhoun  Grant,  who  had  the  hardihood  to  perform  this 
feat,  was  a  roan  of  great  bodily  strength,  and  was  animated  by  a 
most  heroic  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Chevalier.  After 
performing  some  valorous  deeds  on  the  field  of  Preston,  he 
mounted  the  horse  of  a  British  officer,  whom  he  had  brought 
down  with  his  broadsword,  and  rode  after  the  fugitive  dragoons 
with  all  possible  speed.  Within  an  hour  after  the  battle,  the 
labitants  of  Edinburgh  were  informed  of  the  result,  by  seeing 
'these  dispirited  men  galloping  up  their  principal  street, 
followed  by  a  single  enemy  I  The  troopers  got  into  the  castle 
in  safety,  and  Grant,  when  he  arrived  there,  finding  the  gate 
closed  behind  them,  stuck  into  it  his  bloody  poniard,  which  he 
left  in  token  of  defiance.  He  then  rode  back,  and  was  allowed 
to  pass  from  the  town  without  interruption.'  Another  single 
pursuer  was  less  fortunate.  This  was  Mr  David  Threipland, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  David  Threipland  of  Fingask,  in  Perthshire. 
He  was  in  delicate  health,  but  animated  by  great  courage  and 
On  his  own  horse  he  pursued  a  party  of  dragoons  till  they 
came  to  the  place  where  Cope  was  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
tioopets  near  St  Clement's  Wells.     Here,  pausing  a  moment, 

rinCrnnitian  by  9  mnfiying  frivnd  of  Mr  Grant     Sir  Waller  Scoll  ^t«  a  wmrwhal 
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tfcpjr  (iBcniuc  aware  that  they  were  pursued  by  only  a  single 
ItMtllvuiiin,  with  two  servants.  They  turned,  and  cut  him  down 
«llh  ihcir  Kwords.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  '  I  remember, 
witi'n  n  child,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  sitting  on  his  grave,  where 
tllD  gtann  long  grew  rank  and  green,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
ri)«t  of  the  field.  A  female  of  the  Ikmily  then  residing  at  St 
(.'Icmcnt's  Wells  used  lo  tell  me  the  tragedy,  of  which  she  had 
liwn  an  eye-witness,  and  shewed  me,  in  evidence,  one  of  the 
•ilver  clasps  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman's  waistcoat'  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice,  thai  so  lately  as  1824,  in  the  course 
of  some  legal  proceedings,  a  lady,  who  was  cousin-german  to 
Mr  Threipland,  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  of  his  death, 
Ml&ting  that  she  remembered  being  put  into  mourning  on  his 
account' 

■  The  cowardice  of  the  English,'  says  the  Chevalier  Johnstone, 
in  allusion  to  their  conduct  at  Preston,  '  surpassed  all  imagina- 
tion. They  threw  down  their  amis,  that  they  might  run  with 
more  speed,  thus  depriving  themselves  of  the  only  means  they 
had  of  arresting  the  vengeance  of  the  Highlanders.  Of  so 
many  men,  in  a  condition,  from  their  numbers,  to  preserve 
order  in  their  retreat,  not  one  thought  of  defending  himself. 
Terror  had  taken  complete  possession  of  their  minds.  I  saw,' 
he  continues,  '  a  young  Highlander,  scarcely  formed,  who  was 
presented  to  the  Prince  as  a  prodigy,  having  killed,  it  was  said, 
fourteen  of  the  enemy.  The  Prince  asked  him  if  this  were  true. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  he,  "  if  I  killed  them,  but  I  brought 
fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  broadsword  !"  Another 
Highlander  brought  ten  soldiers  to  the  Prince,  whom  he  had 
made  prisoners  of  war,  driving  them  before  him  like  a  flock 
of  sheep.  This  Highlander,  from  a  rashness  without  exam[>le, 
having  pursued  a  party  to  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle, 
along  the  load  between  the  two  enclosures,  struck  down  the 
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hindennost  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  calling  at  the  same  time : 
Down  with  your  arms!"      The  soldiers,  terror-stnick,  threw 
their  arms  without  looking  behind  ihem  ;  and  the  High- 
lander, with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other, 
made  them  do  just  as  he  pleased.' 

From  the  eagerness  of  the  Highlanders  to  secure  as  much 
plunder  as  possible,  they  did  not  improve  their  victory  by 
a  very  eager  or  long-continued  pursuit  A  great  propor- 
tion remained  upon  the  field,  investing  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  slain  and  wounded,  while  others  busied  them- 
selves in  ransacking  the  house  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  which 
happened  to  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the  field.  A  small 
party,  among  whom  were  the  brave  Macgregors,  continued 
the  chase  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when,  in  the  words  of  Duncan 
Macpharig,  '  the  Prince  came  up,  and  successively  took  Glen- 
caimaig  and  Major  Evan  in  his  arms,  congratulating  ihem  upon 
the  result  of  the  fight.  He  then  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
elan  Gregor  to  be  collected  in  the  middle  of  the  field ;  and  a 
table  being  covered,  he  sat  down  with  Glencaimaig  and  Major 
Evan  to  refresh  himself,  all  the  rest  standing  round  as  a  guard, 
and  each  receiving  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little  bread.'  In  regard 
to  Charles's  conduct  after  the  battle,  the  report  of  another  eye- 
witness, Andrew  Henderson,  author  of  a  historical  account  of 
the  campaign,  is  as  follows:  'I  saw  the  Chevalier,  af^er  the 
battle,  standing  by  his  horse,  dressed  like  an  ordinaiy  captain, 
in  a  coarse  plaid  and  large  blue  bonnet,  with  a  narrow  plain 
gold  lace  about  it,  his  boots  and  knees  much  dirtied,  the  effects 
of  his  having  fallen  in  a  ditch,  He  was  exceedingly  metry,  and 
twice  cried  out,  with  a  hearty  laugh  r  "  My  Highlanders  have 
lost  tlieir  plaids."  But  his  jollity  seemed  somewhat  damped 
when  he  looked  upon  the  seven  standards  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  dragoons ;  at  this  sight  he  could  not  help  observing, 
with  a  sigh ;  "  We  have  missed  some  of  them  ! "  After  this  he 
refreshed  himself  upon  the  field,  and  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure ate  a  slice  of  cold  beef  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine.'  Mr 
lieaderson  ought  to  liave  mentioned  that  Charles  had,  before 
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thus  attending  to  his  own  personal  wants,  spent  several  hours  in 
providing  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  both  annies;  pre- 
serving (to  use  the  language  of  Mr  Home),  from  temper  or  from 
judgment,  every  appearance  of  moderation  and  humanity.  It 
remains  to  be  stated  that,  after  giving  orders  for  the  disposal  of 
the  prisoners  and  for  securing  the  spoils,  which  comprised  the 
baggage,  tents,  cannon,  and  a  military  chest  containing  ^4000, 
he  left  the  field,  and  rode  towards  Pinkie  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  where  he  lodged  for  the  night 

Though  the  general  behaviour  of  the  king's  army  on  this 
memorable  morning  was  the  reverse  of  soldierly,  there  were  not 
wanting  in  it  instances  of  respectable  conduct  The  venerable 
Gardiner,  whose  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  affec- 
tionate biography  of  his  friend  Doddridge,  afforded  a  noble 
example  of  fidelity  to  duty.  On  the  previous  afternoon,  though 
so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  forward  from  Haddington  in 
a  postchaise,  he  urged  the  propriety  of  instantly  attacking  the 
Highlanders,  and  even,  it  is  said,  offered  Cope  his  neighbour- 
ing mansion  of  Bankton  as  a  present,  provided  he  would  consent 
to  that  measure,  which  he  felt  convinced  was  the  only  one  that 
could  insure  victory.  When  he  found  this  counsel  decidedly 
rejected,  he  gave  all  up  for  lost,  and  began  to  prepare  his  mind 
by  pious  exercises  for  the  fate  which  he  expected  to  meet  in  the 
morning.  In  the  battle,  notwithstanding  his  gloomy  anticipa- 
rions,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  making  more  than 
one  of  the  insurgents  fall  around  him.  Deserted  by  his  dragoons, 
and  severely  wounded,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small 
body  of  foot  which  still  refused  to  yield  j  and  he  only  ceased 
to  fight  when  brought  to  the  ground  by  severe  and  repeated 
wounds.  He  expired  in  the  manse  of  Tranent,  after  having 
rather  breathed  than  lived  a  few  hours.' 
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Another  redeeming  inslance  of  self-devotion  was  presented  by 
Captain  Biymer  of  Lees's  rt-giment,  the  only  officer  in  tlic  army 
wlio  had  ever  before  seen  the  Highlanders  aiuck  regular  troops. 
He  had  witnessed  the  wild  onset  of  the  Macdonalds  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  which  impressed  him  with  a  respect  for  the  insUnctive 
valour  of  the  race.  At  Haddington,  two  nights  before,  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  officers  were  talking  lightly  of  the  enemy,  and 
anticipating  an  easy  victory,  Brymer  retired  to  solitary  medita- 
tion, assured  that  the  danger  which  approached  was  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  When  the  dread  moment  of  fight 
arrived,  he  disdained  to  fly  like  the  rest,  but  fell  at  his  station, 
'with  his  face  to  the  foe.' 

The  wounded  of  the  royal  army  were  treated  by  their  con- 
querors with  a  degree  of  humanity  which  might  have  been  well 
imitated  by  the  regular  troops  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  The 
conduct  of  the  Prince  has  been  spoken  of:  that  of  his  lieu- 
tenant-general. Lord  George  Murray,  was  not  less  kind,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  own  statement.  A  party,  whose  wounds  were 
not  very  severe,  was  conducted  by  Lord  George  to  Musselburgh, 
he  walking  by  their  side,  and  allowing  some  of  them  to  use  his 
horses.  At  Musselburgh  he  obtained  accommod.ition  for  them 
in  an  empty  house,  and  slept  beside  them  tliat  night,  to  protect 
them  from  any  violence  on  the  (jart  of  his  troops.'  This  pre- 
caution seems  scarcely  to  liave  been  necessary.  The  Clam^uald 
journalist  says:'  '  Whatever  notion  our  Low-country  people  may 
entertain  of  the  Highlanders,  I  can  attest  they  gave  many 
proofs  this  day  of  their  humanity  and  mercy.  Not  only  did  I 
often  hear  our  common  clansmen  ask  the  soldiers  if  they  wanted 
quarter,  and  not  only  did  we,  the  officers,  exert  our  utmost 
pains  to  save  those  who  were  stubborn,  or  who  could  not  make 
themselves  understood,  but  I  saw  some  of  our  private  men, 
after  the  battle,  run  to  Port  Seton  for  ale  and  other  liquors  to 
support  the  wounded.  As  one  proof  for  all,  of  my  own  particu- 
lar observation,  I  saw  a  Highlander  carefully,  and  with  patient 
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kindness,  airy  a  poor  wounded  soldier  on  his  back  into  a  house, 
where  he  left  him,  witli  a  sixpence  to  pay  his  charges.  In  all 
this,'  adds  the  journalist,  'we  followed  not  only  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  but  also  the  orders  of  our  Prince,  who  acted  in 
eveTthing  as  the  true  father  of  his  country." 

Of  the  Highlanders  themselves,  only  thirty  were  killed, 
including  three  officers,  and  about  seventy  or  eighty  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies  were  taken 
into  Colonel  Gardiner's  house,  where  it  was  thought  possible,  a 
few  years  ago,  to  see  upon  the  oaken  floors  the  dark  outlines  or 
prints  of  the  tartaned  warriors,  formed  by  their  bloody  garments, 
where  they  lay.^ 

Whatever  humanity  may  have  been  displayed  by  the  common 
Highlanders  towards  die  wounded,  they  exhibited  quite  as  much 
activity  in  despoiling  the  slain.  Every  article  they  conceived  10 
be  of  the  least  value  they  eagerly  appropriated ;  often,  in  their 
ignorance  of  civilised  life,  making  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes. 
One  who  had  got  a  watch,  sold  it  soon  afterwards  to  some 
person  for  a  trifle,  and  remarked,  when  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded, with  an  air  of  great  self-congratulation,  that  he  was  glad 
to  be  quit  of  it,  for  it  had  died  last  night ;  the  machine  having 
in  reality  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up.  Another  exchanged 
a  horse  for  a  horse-pistoL  Rough  old  Highlanders  were  seen 
going  with  the  fine  shins  of  the  English  officers  over  the  rest  of 
their  clothes,  while  little  boys  went  strutting  about  with  large 
gold-laced  cocked-hats  on  their  heads,  and  bandoleers  dangling 
clown  to  their  heels.  One  of  the  Highlanders  was  seen  soon 
after  passing  through  Stirling,  on  his  way  to  the  north,  carrying 

■ThcgltxlEr  paii  oT  Ihe  iliin  wen  inurrcl  bi  ihe  nonli-cBii  comer  itf  Ihc  paik-nlln 
often  ■LIuJcd  10,  where  the  gnnind  ia  kIU  pereeplibly  clcnlnl  in  CQiaequence.  A  coii- 
^ilenblc  biimber  vere  Abo  buried  round  the  ihorn^tree  vlrtady  neiiFiDncd,  which  is  mjd 
to  have  narkod  (lie  cenin  of  Ojpe't  Aiu  Use.    The  aeimliy-people,  uC  wbsn  ii  oiii^t  liulf 

They  *iit  the  lighi.  ibao  ihoH  (hit  made  the  But.* 
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'  a  mHitaiy  saddle  on  his  back :  he  probably  thought  he  had 
secured  a  competeocy  for  life.* 

When  the  search  for  spoil  had  ceased,  the  Highlanders  tx^an 
to  collect  provisions.  They  fixed  their  mess-room  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  Tranent,  and,  sending  abroad  through  the  neighbouring 
parks,  seized  such  sheep  as  they  could  conveniently  catch.     The 

I  Infoniialion  by  ■  Inshop  of  Ibc  ScdIImIi  EpismpalOinrch.— Aqniuitilif  of  dioeotaU, 
found  a  GcnsaJ  Copc'i  caniigc.  ns  ■fier'ardi  iidd  publicly  in  Uu:  uiecU  of  PEith, 
mder  the  dcunnmaDan  <if  JuiHBir  Ctft'i  Bwtr~tbu  H,  ulvE.  The  caiTuge  iudf  mi 
■nploircd  10  cany  home  old  Roberrvm  cf  StniGm,  wba  bvi  come  davn  from  Che  Highluidi 
'with  fuB  clan,  bul  wu  uiuble.  tmm  nge,  ta  iicCDmpany  the  expedilLoq  any  farther.  At  thU 
line  Itw  wKi  DO  aucb-roul  to  Stnian'*  retidcDce ;  but  wbea  he  hod  driven  bb  far  as  he 
coutd,  the  Tfltucle  wqa  earned  forward  over  tbe  rgmaining  tract  by  the  datmnen.  Af^ 
lying  id  the  courtyard  at  Mouiu  Alejtdndcr  till  almott  rotten,  it  waj  broken  up  for  Erewood. 
La  the  btind  Baferaesi  of  the  Hjgblaoden  for  vpoil,  it  11  toid  that  they  phiiidered  many 
the  inhatHianli  ofEiIiDburKb  and  othuneiEhbouriigloinu  who  came,  during  the  coune 
el  Ihe  day,  10  aee  the  Intlle-grouDd.    The  whintucal  Slurvioc  in  hu  lallad  of  Tranml 

"'"'*'  '  That  ifieroeoo,  when  »'  wat  done. 


I    thai  under  eireumsui 


r  cowardiK,  and 


■When  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  ulI. 
Waj  btoi«ht  down  ID  Ihe  ground,  uuo, 

For  ID  get  many  a  wound,  nun. 

Fne  whom  he  called  for  Bid,  mm, 
Being  full  of  dread.  Lap  owre  bii  head. 

He  nade  lie  baste,  ue  ipurred  hli  bcu^ 

To  Berwick  ladc.  uid  falKly  mid 
The  Scot!  weie  rebeli  a',  nun. 
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people  of  the  village  have  a  tradition  of  their  coming  straggling 
in  every  now  and  then  during  the  day,  each  with  a  sheep  upon 
his  back,  which  he  threw  down  at  the  general  d^p5t  with  the 
exclamation  :  '  Tare  's  mhair  o'  Cope's  paagage  ! '  AVhea  men's 
minds  are  agitated  by  any  mirthful  or  triumphant  emotion,  they 
are  pleased  with  wonderfully  small  jokes. 


<«cn]  HunillDD'i  draj 
Teuan:  I.IheuidMa 
inilh  Dot  btiae  in  the  1 


[  IIiUe  way  to  r» 

I  Utt  aiRud  n  11 

b  the  biteniioii  of  c 


Aba 


S  Mr  SlurvinjEp  n 
Uie  bouse  of  that  gentkinui,  in  orda  to  tettle  the  prclimuund 
ere.  however,  poor  Smiib  vu  quife  u  much  aJ  fault  as  ever. 

.  than  he  proceeded  to  put  that  safe  barrier  between  hit  own  p 
lender ;  after  which,  he  paliently  waited  liU  the  gcnileiniin  disc 
e  had  beard  all,  and  paused  a  little  to  consider  tl,  he  at  lut  le 


lehete,  I'll  lak  a  kuk  a" 


The  weapon  which  slew  Colonel  CardiDcr. 
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PRINCE  CHARLES  AT 


The  Camerons  entered  Edinburgh  scarcely  three  hours  after  the 
bottle,  playing  their  pipes  with  might  and  main,  and  exhibiting, 
with  many  marks  of  triumph,  the  colours  they  had  token  from 
Cope's  dragoons.*  But  ihe  return  of  the  main  body  of  the 
army  was  reserved  for  the  succeeding  day  (Sunday),  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  impress  the  citizens  with  as  high  an  idea 
as  possible  of  the  victory  they  had  achieved.  The  clans  maiched 
in  one  long  extended  line  into  the  lower  gale  of  the  city,  with 
bagpipes  exultingly  playing  the  cavalier  air,  TTie  king  shall  enjoy 
his  own  again.^  They  bore,  besides  their  own  standards,  those 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  royal  army ;  and  they  displayed, 
with  equally  ostentatious  pride,  the  vast  accession  of  dress  and 
personal  ornament  which  ihey  had  derived  from  the  vanquished. 
In  the  rear  of  their  own  body  came  the  prisoners,*  at  least  half 
as  numerous  as  themselves,  and  then  followed  the  wounded  in 
carts.*  At  the  end  of  all,  were  the  baggage  and  cannon  under 
a  strong  goard.  They  paraded  through  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  one  unimpressed  widi  the 
eight  of  their  good  fortune.  Charles  himself  did  not  accompany 
the  procession,  but  came  in  the  evening  to  Holyrood  House, 


•  rit  Wanitm,  irr  Sinfrinnf  Bmc^  (Glugow,  i;;<),  p.  <]. 

»  BuyM"»  HUUrry.  8i. 

>  The  pmonen  ^cre  conilncd.  (he  oQcen  b  Queeiubetry  House.  txA  the  privaiH  in 
lU  IBd  church  of  the  Cananslte,  The  irauisded  were  commillcd  ID  tlie  Re^  InAnn 
iberc  llic  uului  pimible  puitu  wu  nkeD  lo  \\oX  Ihem.  In  Ihe  mune  ofM  leu  lUyt  i 
ba  baUle,  the  oHlcen  were  libenfed  on  parole,  sod  pennitied  to  lodafi  ip  the  town.  Al 
tu^  tta  van  peiton  breakinc  hii  word  by  goinf  into  Ihe  oistle,  the  whole  were  icD 
I    Cupktr  Annul :  Add  the  privHte  mu  wcic  put  mto  cuitody  at  Logietajt  la  Athule. 
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where,  according  to  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  he  n-as  '  welcomed 
with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  people.' 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  extravagant  rejoicings  with  which 
the  Jacobites  hailed  the  news  of  Preston.  They  received  the 
messengers  and  homeward-bound  Highlanders,  who  everywhere 
dispersed  the  intelligence,  with  unbounded  hospitality ;  and  they 
no  longer  made  any  scruple  to  disclose  those  sentiments  in 
public  which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  conceal  as 
treasonable.  The  gentlemen  drank  fathom-deep  healths  to  the 
Prince,  who,  in  their  own  language,  'could  eat  a  dry  crust,  sleep 
on  pease-straw,  lake  his  dinner  in  four  minutes,  and  win  a  battle 
in  five  J ' '  whilst  the  ladies  busied  themselves  in  procuring  locks 
of  his  hair,  miniature  portraits  of  his  person,  and  ribbons  on 
which  he  was  represented  as  'the  Highland  laddie.'  But 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  individual  zeal  in 
his  behalf  was  one  afforded  by  an  old  nonjurant  cleigyman  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  communion,  who  had  attended  his  camp 
before  Preston,  as  some  of  the  violent  Presbyterians,  on  the 
other  hand,  followed  that  of  Cope.  This  zealous  partisan, 
immediately  afier  the  battle,  set  out  on  foot  for  his  place  of 
residence  beyond  Doune  in  Perthshire;  and,  having  travelled 
considerably  more  than  fifty  miles,  next  morning  gave  out  the 
news  of  the  victory  from  his  own  pulpit,  at  the  ordinary  hour  of 
worship,  invoking  a  thousand  blessings  on  the  arms  and  person 
of  the  Chevalier.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Prince  himself  was  marked  by  a  becoming 
moderation.  On  Monday  the  23d,  he  issued  several  proclama- 
tions, in  one  of  which  he  expressed  his  anxiety  that  no  inter- 
ruption should  be  experienced  by  persons  passing  to  and  from 
Edinbui^h  on  business,  and  formally  granted  protection  to  the 
inhabitants  and  the  country-people  around  '  from  all  insults, 
seizures,  injuries,  and  abuses  of  our  army  against  them  respect- 
ively.' In  another,  he  alluded  to  a  wish  which  had  been 
expressed  by  many,  that  his  victory  should  be  marked  by  public 
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rejoicings,  and  added ;  '  We,  reflecting  that,  however  glorious  it 
may  have  been  to  us,  and  however  beneficial  to  the  nation  in 
genera],  as  the  principal  means,  under  God,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty;  yet,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  obtained  by  the 
effusion  of  the  blood  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  has  involved 
many  unfortunate  people  in  great  calamity,  we  hereby  forbid 
any  outward  demonstrations  of  public  joy ;  admonishing  all 
true  friends  to  tlieir  king  and  country  to  return  thanks  to 
God  for  His  goodness  towards  them,  as  we  hereby  do  for 
ourselves." 

An  addition  to  this  proclamation  was  elicited  by  a  circum- 
stance which  came  into  notice  on  the  preceding  day.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  Charles  sent  messengers  to  the  clergy  of  the 
city,  requesting  lliem  to  hold  public  worship  as  usual,  and 
apprehend  no  disturbance  from  him.  To  his  surprise,  not  one 
of  the  regular  clergy  appeared  in  his  pulpit  on  the  Sunday :  it 
was  found  that  they  had  all  deserted  the  town.  He  therefore 
added  to  the  above  proclamation  :  '  And  we  hereby  repeat,  what 
we  have  so  often  declared,  that  no  interruption  shall  be  given  to 
public  worship,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  protection  to  those 
concerned  in  it ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  hereof,  any  shall  be 
found  neglecting  their  duty  in  that  particular,  let  tlie  blame  lie 
entirely  at  Iheir  own  door,  as  we  are  resolved  to  inflict  no  penally 
that  may  possibly  look  like  persecution.'  The  clergy,  as  a  body, 
continued  absent  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
It  has  been  stated '  'that  they  sent  a  deputation  of  Oieir  number 
to  know  whether  they  would  be  permitted,  in  die  course  of 
divine  service,  to  pray  for  King  George,  when  it  was  answered, 
on  the  part  of  Charles,  that  to  grant  the  request  would  be  in  so 
far  to  give  the  lie  to  those  family  pretensions  for  the  assertion  of 
which  he  was  in  arms,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  he  would  give 
Ihem  his  royal  assurance  that  they  should  not  be  called  to 
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account  for  any  imprudent  language  they  might  use  in  the 
pulpit'  This  assurance,  if  it  was  ever  made,  did  not  induce 
any  of  the  ministere  to  return  to  duty.  There  was,  however, 
a  suburban  clergyman,  by  name  Macvicar,  who,  having  some 
countenance  from  the  gnns  of  the  castle,  continued  to  preach  as 
usual,  and  offer  up  the  ordinary  prayers  for  the  king.  He 
also  added,  though  several  of  the  Highland  army  were  present : 
'  As  to  this  young  person  who  has  come  among  us  seeking  an 
earthly  crown,  do  Thou,  in  thy  merciful  favour,  grant  him  a 
heavenly  one ! ' ' 

Amongst  other  traits  of  real  or  affected  liberality,  the  Prince 
proclaimed  immunity  to  all  who  might  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  acting  against  himself,  his  father,  or  grandfather,  pro- 
vided they  should,  within  twenty  days,  formally  engage  to  live 
inoffensively  for  the  future. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  publish  an  edict  less 
creditable  to  his  httle  army.  It  appears  that,  in  searching  for 
arms,  the  Highlanders  used  some  license  in  regard  to  other 
matters  of  properly;  though  it  is  also  allowed  that  many  persons 
unconnected  with  the  anny  assumed  the  appearance  of  clans- 
men, and  were  the  chief  perpetrators  of  the  felonies  complained 
of.  Whole  bands,  indeed,  went  about  the  country,  shewing 
forged  commissions,  and  affecting  to  sell  protections  In  Charles's 
name,  for  which  they  exacted  considerable  sums  of  money.' 
The  Highland  army  were  pardy  blamable  for  these  mis- 
demeanours, because  they  had  opened  the  public  jails  wherever 
they  came,  and  let  loose  the  culprits ;  and  because,  since  their 
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amvul  in  Edinburgh,  the  sword  of  justice  liad  been  suspended. 
Charles,  however,  who  was  not  personally  blamable,  made 
every  exertion  to  suppress  practices  which  tended  so  much  to 
bring  his  cause  into  bad  repute ;  and  his  exertions  seem  to 
have  been  not  altogether  ineffectual^  It  unfortunately  happened 
that,  while  he  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  small  or  individual 
robberies,  the  necessities  of  his  own  exchequer  compelled  him 
to  authorise  others  of  considerable  magnitude  upon  the  public 
bodies  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  city  of  Edinburgh  he  exacted 
a  thousand  tents,  six  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  smaller  articles,  for  the  use  of  his  troops ;  the 
expense  of  which  was  so  great  as  to  call  for  an  assessment 
of  half-a-crown  a  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  city.  He  seized 
all  the  goods  in  the  custom-houses  of  Leith  and  Borrowstounness, 
and  immediately  converted  them  into  money,  by  selling  them 
back  to  the  smugglers  from  whom  they  had  been  taken.  From 
the  city  of  Glasgow  he  raised  .^£5500. 
Tliough  with  zooo  men  he  had  now  obtained  possession  of 
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A  wonhy  Quaker  io  Edinburgh,  by  name  Enkioe.  and  by  trade  a  brewi 
GnrlH  at  Holyrood  Hcnue.  to  complain  of  a  robbery  which  had  been  et 
him  by  ■  troop  weannff  the  HiEhlanddrevandcognijance,  aqdconcLudodhii 
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PrincB  told  this  lUange  eiposiulaiot  that  what  he  had  lost  was  little  enough 
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Scotland,  excepting  the  fortresses,  it  was  impossible  with  that 
small  force  to  take  any  immediate  step  for  the  advancement  of 
his  cause.  It  was  necessjiry  to  wait  for  some  time,  that  his 
forces  might  be  augmented,  either  by  accessions  of  his  Scottish 
partisans,  or  by  aid  from  abroad.  He  therefore  encamped  his 
troops  at  Duddingston,  and,  taking  up  his  own  residence  in 
Holyrood  Hmise,  enjoyed  for  a  short  period  tlie  privileges  of 
undisputed  sovereignty.  Even  at  this  most  brilliant  part  of  his 
career  his  deportment  was  generally  thought  pensive.  He 
nevertheless  gave  a  few  balls  to  the  ladies '  who  favoured  his 
cause,  and  generally  dined  in  public  with  his  officers.  On  these 
occasions,  if  not  uniformly  cheerful,  he  at  least  endeavoured  to 
appear  pleased  with  what  he  saw  of  Scotiand,  its  people,  and 
whatever  was  peculiar  to  it  He  was  heard  to  say  at  dinner, 
that,  should  his  enterprise  be  successful,  he  would  make  Scot- 
land his  UoMover,  and  Holyrood  his  Herrenkausen — thus  con- 
veying at  once  a  compliment  to  the  Scotch,  and  a  sarcasm  at 
the  partiality  of  King  George  for  his  native  dominions  and 
palace.  At  his  balls,  which  were  held  in  the  picture-galleiy,  he 
look  care  to  dress  very  elegantly,  wearing  on  some  occasions  '  a 
habit  of  fine  silk  tartan  (with  crimson-velvet  breeches),  and  at 
other  times  an  English  court  dress,  with  the  ribbon,  star,  and 
order  of  the  Garter.'  Here  his  affability  and  great  personal 
grace  wrought  him  high  favour  with  the  ladies,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  letters  of  President  Forbes,  became  generally  so  zealous 
in  his  cause  as  to  have  some  serious  effect  in  inducing  their 
admirers  to  declare  for  the  Prince.  There  was,  we  know  for 
certain,  a  Miss  Lumsden,  who  plainly  told  her  lover,  a  young 
artist  named  Robert  Strange,  that  he  might  think  no  more  of 
her  unless  he  should  immediately  join  Prince  Charles;  and  thus 
actually  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  arms.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  survived  the  enterprise,  escaped  with  great  difficulty, 
and  married  llie  lady.  He  was  afterwards  the  best  line-engraver 
of  his  time,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  George 
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III,'  White  ribbons  and  breast-knois  became  at  this  time 
conspicuous  articles  of  female  attire  in  private  assemblies.  The 
ladies  also  shewed  considerable  zeal  in  contributing  pbie  and 
other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Chevalier  at  the  palace,  and  in 
raising  pecuniary  subsidies  for  him.  Many  a  posset-dish  and 
snuff-box,  many  a  treasured  necklace  and  repeater,  many  a  jewel 
which  had  adorned  its  successive  generations  of  family  beauties, 
was  II  this  time  sold  or  laid  in  pledge,  to  raise  a  little  money  for 
the  service  of  Prince  Charlie.* 

The  external  graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  Prince  have 
oner  been  denied;    but  much   doubt    has   been    expressed 
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whether  he  possessed  the  genuine  qudities  of  head  and  heart 
which  would  have  given  him  true  esteem,  had  he  been  estab- 
lished on  the  throne.  Without  here  entering  upon  the  whole 
question,  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that, 
throughout  the  affair  of  1745-6,  he  gave  eminent  proofs  of  a 
merciful  and  forgiving  disposition,  insomuch  as  to  offend  many 
adherents,  and  shewed  himself  to  be  superior  to  all  low  and 
cruel  aits  for  advancing  his  cause,  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel, 
who  joined  him  at  Edinburgh,  and  has  left  a  memoir  of  the 
campaign,'  presents  the  following  illustrations  of  this  point ; 
'  Everybody,'  says  he,  '  was  mightily  taken  with  the  Prince'* 
figure  and  personal  behaviour.  There  was  but  one  voice  about 
them.  Those  whom  interest  or  prejudice  made  a  runaway  to 
his  cause,  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  they  wished  him 
well  in  all  other  respects,  and  could  hardly  blame  him  for  his 
present  undertaking.  Sundry  things  had  concurred  to  raise  his 
character  to  the  highest  pitch,  besides  the  greatness  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  conduct  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
execution  of  it.  There  were  several  instances  of  good  nature 
and  humanity  that  had  made  a  great  impression  on  people's 
minds.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  as  the  Prince  was  riding  along  the  ground  that 
Cope's  army  had  occupied  a  few  minutes  before,  one  of  the 
oliFiceis  came  up  to  congratulate  him,  and  said,  pointing  to  the 
killed :  "  Sir,  there  are  your  enemies  at  your  feet"  The  Prince, 
far  from  exulting,  expressed  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  his 
father's  deluded  subjects,  whom  he  declared  he  was  heartil/ 
sorry  to  see  in  that  posture.  Next  day,  when  the  Prince  was  at 
Pinkie  House,  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  came  to  make  some 
representation  to  Secretary  Murray  about  the  tents  that  city 
was  ordered  to  furnish  against  a  certain  day.  Murray  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  which  the  Prince  hearing  of,  called  to  have 
the  gentleman  brought  to  him,  saying  he  would  luther  despatch 
the  business,  whatever  it  was,  himself,  than  have  the  gentleman 
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wait,  which  he  did  by  granting  everything  that  was  asked.  So 
much  affability  in  a.  young  prince  flushed  witli  victory,  drew 
encomiums  even  ftom  his  enemies.  But  what  gave  the  people 
the  highest  idea  of  hira,  was  the  negative  he  gave  to  a  thing 
that  very  nearly  concerned  his  interest,  and  upon  which  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  perhaps  depended.  It  was  proposed 
10  send  one  of  the  prisoners  to  London,  to  demand  of  that 
court  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  taken,  and  to  be 
taken,  during  tlie  war,  and  to  intimate  that  a  refusal  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  resolution  on  their  part  to  give  no  quarter.  It 
was  visible  a  cartel  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Prince's 
affairs ;  his  friends  would  be  more  ready  to  declare  for  him  if 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  the  chances  of  war  in  the  field ) 
and  if  the  court  of  London  refused  to  settle  a  cartel,  the  Prince 
was  authorised  to  treat  his  prisoners  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  was  determined  to  treat  such  of  the  Prince's 
friends  as  fell  into  his  hands.  It  was  urged  that  a  few  examples 
would  induce  the  court  of  London  to  comply.  It  was  to  be 
presumed  that  the  officers  of  the  English  array  would  make  a 
mint  of  it  ...  .  Though  this  scheme  was  plausible,  and 
Krepresented  as  very  important,  the  Prince  could  never  be  brought 
■into  it  J  it  was  beiow  him.  he  said,  to  make  empty  threats,  and 
■  he  would  never  put  such  as  those  into  execution;  he  would 
^ever  in  cold  blood  take  away  lives  which  he  had  saved  in  the 
^cat  of  action  at  the  peril  of  his  own.  These  were  not  the  only 
>ofs  of  good  nature  the  Prince  gave  about  tiiis  time.  Every 
lay  produced  something  new  of  this  kind.'      These  things 
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softened  the  rigour  of  a  military  goverament,  which  was  only 
imputed  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  wliich  he  endeavoured 
to  make  as  gentle  and  easy  as  possible.' 

As  yet,  excepting  a  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Lord  Bany- 
more  from  Perth,  Charles  had  had  no  correspondence  with  the 
friends  of  his  family  in  England.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
I'reston,  he  despatched  an  agent,  named  Hickson,  with  insinic- 
lions  drawn  up,  probably  by  himself,  in  the  following  brief  but 
forcible  terms :  '  You  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to 
repair  forthwith  to  England,  and  there  notify  to  my  friends,  and 
particularly  to  those  in  the  north  and  north-west,  the  wonderful 
success  with  which  it  has  hitherto  pleased  God  to  favour  my 
endeavours  for  tlieir  deliverance.  You  are  to  let  them  know 
that  it  is  my  full  intention,  in  a  few  days,  to  move  towards  diem ; 
and  that  they  will  be  incxciiiahle  Iv/ore  Goii  and  man,  if  ihey  do 
not  all  in  their  p&toer  to  assist  anil  support  me  in  sueh  an  under- 
taking. What  I  demand  and  expect  is,  that  as  many  of  them  as 
tan,  should  be  ready  to  join  me ;  and  that  they  should  take 
care  to  provide  provisions  and  money,  that  the  country  may 
suffer  as  little  as  possible  by  the  march  of  my  troops.  Let 
them  know  that  there  is  no  more  time  for  deliberation ;  new  or 
never  is  the  word.  I  am  resolved  to  conquer,  or  perish.  If 
this  last  should  happen,  let  them  judge  what  they  and  tiieir 
posterity  have  to  expect,  C.  P.  R.'  Hickson  was  apprehended 
on  the  37th  at  Newcasde,  with  this  document  in  his  cloak-bog. 
He  was  put  into  prison,  where  he  next  morning  attempted  to 
take  away  his  life  by  cutting  his  throat,  but  without  immediately 
succeeding  in  his  object'  What  afttTwards  became  of  him  does 
uot  appear, 
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iticwordt;  '1  math,  bul  Cat  licaM'    The  c 
fmna  Ihc  priot:  itnd  (be  |i4iieui.  beiii^  A|Eaiii 

ctHljr  ti^entr-Dnff  dayB  Fruin  iha  daU  of  her  bi 
dnwd  UHl  healtd.  and  aatliiiis  remnrncd  lo 
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aS  his  majesly's  subjects,  of  what  degree  soever,'  in  which  he 
mode  an  earnest  appeal  to  their  affections,  and  took  occasion  to 
explain  his  views  on  some  important  points  in  the  political  slate 
of  the  country,*  He  declared  that  his  father's  sole  intention 
was  '  to  reinstate  all  his  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties.'  'Our  present  attempt,' said  he, 
'  is  not  undertaken  in  order  to  enslave  a  free  people,  but  to 
redress  and  remove  the  encroachments  made  upon  them ;  not 
to  impose  upon  any  a  religion  which  they  dislike,  but  to  secure 
them  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  which  are  respectively  at 
present  established  amongst  them  either  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.'  He  promised  to  respect  the  national  debt,  but  said 
he  could  upon  no  account  be  induced  to  ratify  the  Union.  He 
alluded  to  the  endeavours  which  were  made  by  ill-designing 
men  to  prejudice  the  people  against  himself  and  his  undertak- 
ing. '  Do  not,"  says  he,  '  the  pulpits  and  congregations  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  your  weekly  papers,  ring  with  the  dreadful 
threats  of  popery,  slaveiy.  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power,  which 
are  now  reudy  to  be  imposed  upon  you  by  the  formidable 
powers  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Is  not  my  royal  father  represented 
as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  breathing  out  notliing  but  destmction 
to  all  who  will  not  immediately  embrace  an  odious  religion? 
Or  have  I  myself  been  better  used?  But  listen  only  to  the 
naked  truth. 

'  I  with  my  own  money,  hired  a  small  vessel,  ill  supplied  with 
money,  arms,  or  friends  ;  I  arrived  in  Scotland,  attended  by 
seven  persons ;  I  publish  the  king  my  father's  declaration,  and 
proclaim  his  title,  with  pardon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  to  grant 
whatever  a  free  parliament  shall  propose  for  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  I  have,  I  confess,  the  greatest  reason  to  adore  the 
goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
protected  me  and  my  small  army  through  the  many  dangers  to 
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which  we  were  at  first  exposed,  and  who  has  led  me  in  the  way 
to  victory,  and  to  the  capital  of  this  ancient  kingdom,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  king  my  father's  subjects.  Why,  then, 
is  so  much  pains  taken  to  spirit  up  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  this  my  undertaking  ? 

'The  reason  is  obvious;  it  is,  lest  the  real  sense  of  the 
nation's  present  sufferings  should  blot  out  the  remembrance  of 
past  misfortunes,  and  of  the  outcries  formerly  raised  against  the 
royal  family.  Whatever  miscarriages  might  have  given  occasion 
to  them,  they  have  been  more  than  atoned  for  since ;  and  the 
nation  has  now  an  opportunity  of  being  secured  against  the  like 
for  the  future. 

'  That  our  family  has  suffered  exile  during  these  fifty-seven 
years,  everybody  knows.  Has  the  nation,  during  that  period  of 
time,  been  the  more  happy  and  flourishing  for  it?  Have  you 
found  reason  to  love  and  cherish  your  governors,  as  the  fathers 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Has  a  family,  upon 
whom  a  faction  unlawfully  bestowed  the  diadem  of  a  rightful 
prince,  retained  a  due  sense  of  so  great  a  trust  and  favour? 
Have  you  found  more  humanity  and  condescension  in  those 
who  were  not  bom  to  a  crown,  than  in  my  royal  forefathers? 
Have  their  ears  been  open  to  the  cries  of  the  people  ?  Have 
they,  or  do  they  consider  only  the  interest  of  these  nations? 
Have  you  reaped  any  other  benefit  from  them  than  an  immense 
load  of  debts  ?  If  I  am  answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  has 
their  government  been  so  often  railed  at  in  all  your  public 
assemblies?  Why  has  the  nation  been  so  long  crying  out  in 
vain  for  redress  against  the  abuse  of  parliaments,  upon  account 
of  their  long  duration,  the  multitude  of  placemen  which  occa- 
sions their  venality,  the  introduction  of  penal  laws,  and,  ia 
general,  against  the  miserable  situation  of  the  kingdom  at 
home  and  abroad?  All  these  and  many  more  inconveni- 
ences must  now  be  removed,  unless  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  be  already  so  far  corrupted  that  they  will  not  accept 
of  freedom  when  offered  to  them,  seeing  the  king,  on  bis 
restoration,  will  refuse   nothing   that  a  free   parliament   can 
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Bsk  for  the  security  of  the  religion,  kws,  and  liberty  of  his 

I  people. 

is  now  time  to  conclude,  and  I  shall  do  it  with  this  reflec- 

r  tion.    Civil  wars  are  ever  attended  with  rancour  and  ill-will, 

I  which  party  rage  never  fails  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  those 

!■  vhom  different  interests,  principles,  or  views  set  in  opposition 

to  one  another.     I  therefore  earnestly  require  it  of  my  friends 

to  give  as  little  loose  as  possible  to  such  passions ;  this  will 

prove  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  same    in  the 

£s  of  our  roya!  cause.     And  this  my  declaration  will  vindi- 

I  cate  to  all  posterity  the  nobleness  of  my  undertaking,  and  the 

I  generosity  of  ray  intentions,' ' 


I    Iha  bamiFul  Kma.  Tlu  Flsa 
I  udunvdr  Jacobite.    The 


u  occuioR  by  Mn  Cockbom,  tuiltior  at 
tS  parody  Qf  a   loug  cailcd   Cit^lU  tka 


Han  need  tux  doubt  ol  acct 
elilpoo,  lawi.  mid  liberty, 
hey  (haD  be  a*  made  furc  id 


[f  relJ  tuppnit  our  nghl,  boyi ; 
Ko  sooner  *«  an  biougbt  in  plar, 
'rbu  all  ihingi  ihidl  be  tigbt,  bo^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GATHERING  AT   EDINBURGH. 

'  To  wanton  me,  to  wantoa  me, 
Ken  ye  what  maist  wad  wanton  me? 
To  sec  King  James  at  Edinburgh  CtotE, 
Wi'  fifty  thousand  foot  and  horse. 
And  ihc  nsurper  forced  10  flee  j 
Oh,  this  is  what  maiu  wad  wHOIon  me! ' 

yiui/iiU  So  fig: 

The  court  of  St  James's,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  Charles's 
progress  and  success,  were  now  taking  measures  to  present  a 
large  force  against  him.  About  the  end  of  September,  tlie  king 
ordered  a  strong  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  several  battalions 
of  foot  and  some  squadrons  of  horse,  to  march  directly  to 
Scotland,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Wade.     They  were 
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appointed  to  assemble  at  Doncaster,  and  Wade  set  out  from 
London  on  the  6th  of  October  to  assume  the  command.  It 
was  not  till  the  agth  of  October  that  this  army  reached 
Newcastle,  on  their  way  to  meet  the  Highland  army,  by 
which  time  Charles  was  on  the  point  of  marching  into 
England.* 

This  force  being  still  considered  too  small,  the  king,  besides 
nsing  every  endeavour  to  enlist  new  men,  ordered  home  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  veteran  army  from  Flanders,  along  with 
its  youthful  commander,  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his 
second  son,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  at  the 
well-fought  though  unsuccessful  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Thirteen 
regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  were  also  in  the  course 
of  being  raised  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  oppose 
the  insurgents ;  and  the  king,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  war, 
was  favoured  with  a  loan  of  ^700,000,  by  the  proprietors  of 
two  privateer  vessels,  which  had  recently  taken  upwards  of  that 
sum  in  specie  from  the  French.  The  royal  assent  was  also 
given,  October  21,  to  a  bill  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;    and    many  persons    of   importance   were   arrested  on 


To  oppose  forces  thus  leisurely  collected,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities, Charles  exerted  himself,  for  six  weeks  after  his  victory,  to 
raise  the  dans  which  had  not  at  first  declared  themselves,  and 
to  organise  his  little  army  as  well  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  allow.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  forces  mustered  by  the  government,  President 
Forbes  was  exerting  himself  to  raise  a  loyal  force  in  the  High- 
Ituids  out  of  the  follimnngs  of  the  Laird  of  Grant,  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  Monro  of  Foulis,  and  a  few  other  well-affected 
landlords,  and  for  this  purpose  had  obtained  from  court  twenty 
commissions  for  an  equal  number  of  independent  companies,  as 
they  were  called,  of  100  men  each.     On  the  a4th  of  September, 
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Charles  despatclied  Mr  Alexander  Macleod  of  Muiravonsidc,  a 
cousin  of  young  Clanranald,  as  a  messenger  to  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
to  assure  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod, 
that,  not  imputing  their  inactivity  to  disaffection,  he  was  ready 
to  receive  them  and  their  powerful  clans  as  the  most  favoured 
of  his  father's  loyal  subjects.  From  Skye,  this  messenger  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  CasUe  Downie,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Lovat,  and  to  deliver  to  him  the  same  message.  He  met  with 
no  success  in  Skye,  where  Duncan  Forbes  had  been  exerting 
himself  to  confirm  the  two  recusant  chiefs  in  their  loyally.  At 
Castle  Downie  he  found  Lovat  still  undecided  as  to  which 
course  he  should  take.  This  aged  chief  had  been  greatly 
rejoiced  by  the  tidings  of  Preston.  It  is  said  that,  momentarily 
hurried  from  his  prudent  course,  he  pronounced  it  a  victory  of 
unparalleled  brilliancy,  and  descending  to  his  courtj'ard,  and 
casting  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  drank,  in  a  bumper  of  wine, 
'Success  to  the  \V'hite  Rose,  and  confusion  to  the  AVhite  Horse 
and  all  its  adherents !  '—the  white  rose  being  a  badge  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  and  the  white  horse  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  armorial  shield  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Still  he  was  too 
much  in  fear  of  the  government,  and  too  closely  watched  by 
his  neighbour.  President  Forbes,  to  commit  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  declared  partisan  of  the  Chevalier.  It  occurred 
to  Loval's  subtle,  but  at  the  same  time  superficial  mind,  that  he 
might  give  the  Prince  the  use  of  his  clan,  as  a  portion  of  his 
army,  while  he  himself  might  keep  up  a  fair  face  towards  the 
government,  and  thereby  save  his  person  and  estates  from  risk. 
He  therefore  caused  the  clan  to  be  mustered  by  his  subalterns, 
the  chief  of  whom  was  Fraser  of  Gortuleg ;  and  summoning  his 
son,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  from  college  at  St  Andrews,  forced 
him  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  rebellious  young  chief, 
detennined  to  muster  and  lead  away  the  clan  for  the  service  of 
the  Chevalier,  against  the  will  of  an  aged  father,  unable  by 
personal  infirmity  to  prevent  him. 

The  lettera  addressed  by  Lovat  to  President  Forbes  during 
ihc  time  when  these  transactions  were  going  on  have  bccQ 
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prraerved  and  published,'  and  perhaps  we  have  nowhere  more 
faithful  illustrations  of  that  mean  cunning,  the  natural  language 
of  which  Hogarth  has  so  well  expressed  in  his  loidship's  portrait 
On  the  7th  of  October,  he  speaks  with  indignation  of  the 
'villainous,  malicious,  and  ridiculous  reports'  that  had  been 
circulated  resi>ecting  his  conduct,  and  to  which  Forlies  had 
alluded,  assuring  the  President  that  '  there  was  nothing  ever  out 
of  hell  more  false.'  Forbes  replied  on  the  same  day,  in  terms 
expressing  full  confidence  in  his  continued  prudence  and  loyalty. 
On  the  nth,  Lovai  writes  again,  representing  (this  was  an 
important  part  of  his  system)  his  health  as  extremely  bad ;  he 
could  not  move  without  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  men. 
He  is  full  of  intelligence  favourable  to  the  Chevalier's  object- — a 
French  army  landed  in  the  south  of  England — the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  Sir  Watkins  William  Wynne,  and  Morgan  of  Tredegar, 
at  the  head  of  a  native  English  array  of  six  thousand  men — all 
the  gentry  of  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  and  many  of 
the  clans,  fiocking  to  the  standard  at  Edinburgh.  The  contagion 
of  disloyalty  has  reached  his  men,  and  he  finds  it  morally 
impossible  to  prevent  them  from  anning  in  behalf  of  the  '  mad 
young  genUeman.'  He  really  does  not  know  how  to  act:  he 
wishes  he  had  been  in  any  part  out  of  Britain  for  these  twelve 
months  past.  Finally,  he  craves  the  Lord  President's  advice. 
On  the  night  of  the  i6t!i,  a  large  party  of  Lovat's  clan,  under 
some  of  his  subalterns,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Culloden 
House,  in  order  to  seize  the  person  of  the  President,  for  which, 
it  will  be  recollected,  he  had  obtained  a  warrant  from  Prince 
Charles,  not  dictated  in  such  unscrupulous  terms  as  he  had 
wished.  Apparently,  on  hearing  of  this  attack,  he  wrote  to  the 
Lord  President  in  condoling  terms ;  but  the  letter  has  not  been 
preserved.  Of  course,  he  would  disclaim  all  connection  with 
the  attempt,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  his  own 
scheming.  In  the  same  letter,  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
President's  answer,  be  must  have  stated  that  his  sod  bad  put 


himself  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  and  was  about  to  conduct  it  to 
the  standard  of  the  Chevalier,  On  the  2oth.  he  renews  this 
subject,  with  many  affected  complaints  as  to  the  distresses  of 
his  situation.  '  This  Prince's  landing,'  says  he,  '  was  as  great  a 
surprise  to  me  as  it  was  to  any  man  in  Scotland ;  but  who  can 
prevent  accidents,  or  the  designs  of  Providence?  It  is  certain 
that  what  he  has  done  since  he  landed  seems  rather  to  be  a 
miracle,  than  the  effects  of  men's  heads  or  hands ;  and  how  far 
that  favourable  providence  may  follow  him,  or  conduct  him. 
Cod  alone  knows ;  for  he  seems  at  preseni  in  a  fair  and  probable 
way  of  succaditig.'  For  this,  which  probably  was  his  genuine 
opinion,  he  adduces  facts ;  particularly  the  great  number  of  his 
adherents  in  Scotland,  and  the  succours  expected  from  abroad. 
Nevertheless,  '  I  do  solemnly  declare  to  your  lordship  that 
nothing  ever  vexed  my  sou!  so  much  as  the  resohition  of  my 

son  to  go  and  join  the  Prince This  mad  resolution 

struck  him  in  the  head  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Prince's 
landing ;  and  after  what  Macleod  said  to  him,  and  what  Gortuleg 
said  to  him,  and  what  myself  said  to  him,  I  know  by  his  answers 
to  Macleod,  Gortuleg,  and  me,  that  alt  the  creation  will  not 
keep  him  from  going  to  live  and  die  with  that  Prince.  I  refer 
it  to  your  lordship,  who  has  a  true  sense  of  the  danger  of  my 
family  from  his  going  out,  what  a  load  and  weight  of  grief  must 
be  upon  my  sou!  to  see  my  son,  myself,  and  my  family  in  such 
danger  and  jeopardy.  But  1  cannot  help  it  I  must  submit  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  there  must  leave  it' 

In  this  letter  he  whioingly  complains  that  his  son,  when  he 
ventures  to  remonstrate  with  him,  only  '  smiles  and  laughs :'  in 
another  of  the  27th,  we  have  the  young  man  described  as  flying 
in  his  face  "  like  a  wild-cat '  whenc\*er  he  but  speaks  of  his  folly. 
The  President  having,  in  a  reply  dated  the  39th,  plainly  intimated 
that,  in  an  age  of  such  suspicion,  the  Master  of  Lovat's  conduct 
might  be  the  ruin  of  his  father  and  family,  the  old  chief,  on  the 
30th,  exclaims  loudly  against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing,  than 
which,  he  says,  there  never  could  have  been  greater  injustice 
among  the  Turks  or  Persians.     '  Am  I,  my  lord,  the  first  man 
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that  has  had  ane  undutiful  son?  Or  am  I  the  first  man  that  has 
made  a  good  estate,  and  saw  it  destroyed  in  his  own  time  by 
the  foolish  actings  of  ane  unnatural  son,  who  prefers  his  own 
extravagant  fancies  to  the  solid  advice  of  ane  affectionate  old 
father?  I  have  seen  instances  of  this  in  my  own  time;  but  I 
never  heard  till  now  that  the  foolisJiness  of  a  son  would  take 
away  the  liberty  and  life  of  a  father,  that  lived  peaceabty,  that 
was  ane  honest  man,  and  well  inclined  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  I  find  the  longer  a  man  lives,  the  more  wonders  and  extra- 
ordinary things  he  sees.'  On  the  6th  of  November,  he  entreats 
the  Lord  President  to  continue  his  friendsliip.  and  to  represent 
his  case  in  the  most  favourable  light  in  important  quarters — 
adding,  with  that  view,  a  recital  of  how  his  dan  had  been 
infected  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  how  they  had  gone  off  to 
the  Prince,  leaving  me  '  a  contemptible  old  infirm  fellow  in  my 
house,  and  no  more  notice  taken  of  me  than  if  I  was  a  child ' — 
and  finally,  how  he  was,  after  all,  exerting  himself  to  make  up  a 
re^ment  for  the  government,  '  most  of  them  pretty  fellows, 
though  some  of  them  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age' 
(many  of  them,  he  elsewhere  says,  '  about  my  own  age,'  that  Is, 
on  the  borders  of  eighty !),  and  at  whose  head  he  was  to  put  a 
set  of  '  pretty  gentlemen.'  He  was  determined  to  live  at  home 
in  peace,  and,  if  he  should  suffer  on  his  son's  account,  it  would 
be  a  greater  severity  than  was  ever  practised  to  any  subject. 
'  My  house  and  green,'  he  adds,  '  has  been  like  a  market-place 
for  some  time  past ;  and  my  son  was  such  a  fool,  that  he  enter- 
tained, and  does  entertain,  every  man  he  thinks  favours  his  p.irt, 
and  he  is  ten  times  [more]  master  of  this  house  than  I  am  ;  but 
I  have  resolved  from  the  beginning,  and  still  continue  firm  in 
my  resolution,  let  them  do  or  say  what  they  will,  I  will  never 
black  paper  with  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  travel  out 
of  this  bouse,  1  'U  stay  no  longer  in  il,  for  I  am  downright  killed 
with  vexation  of  heart  and  spirit,  to  see  my  health  much  hurt. 
tny  family  in  danger,  and  any  money  and  rent  I  have  foolishly 
spent  and  squandered  away.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  I  must 
submit  to  Divine  Providence."     Then,  after  a  few  matters  of  no 
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importance,  he  tells  how  the  Earl  ofCramaity  and  Lord  Macleod 
had  come  to  Beaufort,  on  their  way  to  join  the  Prince.  '  So 
your  lordship  sees  that  the  wise  and  worldly  people  of  the 
Mackenzies  are  infected;  so  that  it's  no  wonder  that  tlie 
Frasere,  who  iievtr  were  llwugkt  worldly  or  wise,  should  be 
infected  with  a  contagion,  though  never  so  foolish  or  dangerous.' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  amidst  all  these  proofs  of  refined 
cunning,  to  observe  the  want  of  the  simplest  wisdom  in  Lovat. 
From  the  magnificent  accounts  he  gives  of  the  Prince's  circum- 
stances and  prospects,  he  appears  to  have  been  among  the  most 
credulous  and  easily  deceived  men  of  his  day. 

The  Master  of  Lovat — afterwards  the  well-known  General 
Fniser  of  the  British  army — led  out  the  Frasers,  it  has 
always  been  said,  with  great  reluctance,  but  not  in  time  to  join 
the  army  before  its  march  into  England. 

Altliough  the  President  was  generally  successful  in  his  negotia- 
tions, he  could  not  prevent  a  considerable  number  of  the  clans 
from  marching  to  join  the  Prince's  standard.  As  he  himself 
declares  in  one  of  his  letters,  rebels  stalked  out  from  families  for 
whose  loyalty  he  could  have  previously  staked  his  life ;  and  even 
his  own  nephew,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  mortification, 
one  day  assumed  the  white  cockade,  and  joined  the  insurgents. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  he  was  in  some  cases,  besides  tWt 
of  Lovat,  egregiously  deceived ;  and  that,  by  a  policy  not  less 
fine-spun  than  his  own,  many  whom  he  considered  his  friends 
had  only  assured  him  of  their  loyalty  in  order  to  lull  him  into 
security,  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  circumvent  him  in  their  >, 
turn.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Independent  Companies  did  not  at  first  muster  very  c|uickly. 
The  F^arl  of  Loudoun  came  to  Inverness  to  take  the  command 
on  the  iith  of  October;  but  only  two  companies  had  been 
gathered  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  only  four  more  during 
die  first  half  of  the  nexL 

Edinburgh  was  in  the  meantime  experiencing  some  of  the 
miseries  of  civil  war.  For  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Preston, 
the  communication  between  the  aty  and  casde  continued  open. 
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The  Highlanders  kept  guard  at  the  Weigh-house,  an  old 
building  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  street  leading  to  the  castle, 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  they  at 
first  allowed  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  pass,  particularly  for  the 
use  of  the  officers.  But,  the  garrison  soon  beginning  lo  annoy 
them  with  cohoms  and  cannon,  orders  were  issued,  on  tlie  agth 
of  September,  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  pass. 
General  Guest  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  city,  threatening  to  use 
his  cannon  against  the  stations  of  the  Highland  guards,  unless 
they  permitted  a  free  communication.  As  that  involved  the 
safety  of  the  town  to  a  great  estent,  the  inhabitants— for  there 
were  no  magistrates— implored  a  respite  for  a  single  night,  which 
was  granted.  They  then  wailed  upon  Prince  Charles,  and 
shewed  him  General  Guest's  letter.  He  immediately  gave  them 
an  answer  in  writing,  that  they  might  shew  it  to  the  governor, 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  barbarity  of  the  officer  who 
threatened  to  bring  distress  upon  the  citizens  for  not  doing  what 
was  out  of  their  power,  and  at  the  extravagance  which  demanded 
his  renunciation  of  all  the  advantages  he  possessed  by  the 
fortune  of  war.  He  concluded  by  threatening  to  retaliate  upon 
tlie  garrison,  in  reprisals  upon  their  estates,  and  also  upon  those 
of  '  all  known  abetters  of  the  German  govemmenL"  Upon 
presenting  this  letter  to  General  Guest,  atid  making  earnest 
entreaty  for  a  further  respite,  the  citizens  obtained  a  promise 
that  no  shots  should  be  fired  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known  upon  the  subject,  providing  that  the  besiegers  should, 
during  that  time,  offer  no  annoyance  to  the  garrison. 

This  condition  was  broken  next  day  by  the  levity  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  fired  off  their  pieces,  to  frighten  some  people 
who  were  carrying  provisions  up  the  Castle-hi!l.  The  governor 
then  considered  himself  justified  in  firing  upon  the  guard. 
Charles,  on  learning  what  had  taken  place,  published  a  procla- 
mation, prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  the  castle,  upon  pain 
of  death,  and  gave  orders  to  strengthen  the  blockade,  by 
posting  additional  guards  at  several  places.  The  garrison 
retaliated    for  this   measure,  by  firing  at  all  tlie   Highlanders 
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they  could  see.  On  the  4th  of  October,  they  commenced  a 
bombardment  of  the  cily.  When  it  grew  dark,  the  cannonading 
ceased,  and  a  party  sallying  out,  threw  up  a  trench  across  the 
Castle-hill,  where  they  planted  cannon,  and  fired  balls  and 
small-shot  down  the  street.  They  also  set  fire  to  one  or  two 
deserted  houses  at  the  head  of  the  street,  and  on  the  people 
nmning  to  extinguish  the  flames,  destroyed  some  innocent 
lives.  The  people,  then  greatly  alarmed,  began  to  busy  them- 
selves in  transporting  their  aged  and  infimi  friends  to  the 
country,  along  with  their  most  valuable  effects  ;  and  the  streets, 
on  which  the  bullets  were  every  moment  descending,  were  soon 
as  completely  deserted  by  day  as  they  usually  were  by  night 
In  running  down  to  Leith  for  shelter,  a  great  party  met  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town  hurrying  for  the  same  purpose  towards 
Edinburgh,  because  a  British  ship  of  war,  lying  off  in  the  roads, 
and  whose  intercourse  with  the  shore  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
Highlanders,  was  firing  into  their  streets  with  the  same  fataJ 
effect  All  was  perplexity  and  dismay ;  and  the  unhappy 
citizens  stood  still,  wringing  their  hands,  and  execrating  the 
cruel  necessities  of  war. 

The  distress  which  the  blockade  of  the  castle  had  brought 
upon  the  city  was  now  found  to  be  so  unfavourable  to  Charles's 
cause,  that  he  was  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  that  cause,  to  take 
it  off.  He  did  so  by  proclamation  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
succeeding  its  commencement  The  cannonade  then  ceased  on 
the  part  of  the  castle,  into  which  provisions  were  thenceforth 
conveyed  without  molestation. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Gladsmuir  had  meanwhile  been  sent 
to  dislant  parts  of  the  country — the  officers  to  Perth,  and  the 
private  men  to  LogieraJt  In  Athole.  Some  sergeants,  corporals, 
and  private  men  were  prevailed  upon  to  enlist  in  the  victorious 
army ;  but  most  of  them  afterwards  deserted.  It  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  officers,  who,  besides  their  parole,  bad  also 
taken  an  oalh  not  to  serve  against  the  house  of  Stuart  for  a. 
twelvemonth,  held  as  little  faith  with  their  captors.  The  Prince 
not  only  freed  those  private  soldiers  who  had  been  severely 
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wounded  (sbout  seventy  io  number),  but,  with  his  usual 
Immanitf,  guve  them  money  to  bear  them  to  llieir  homes. 
Many  travelied  into  England  as  beggars,  shewing  their  dreadful 
gashes  wherever  they  went  j  by  which  means  the  curiosity  of  the 
English  populace  wa£  at  once  gratified,  and  theii  minds  impressed 
with  no  sroall  terror  for  the  claymore. 

The  accessions  of  force  whicli  Prince  Charles  received  at 
Edinburgh  were  not  inconsiderable.  The  first  that  joined  him 
was  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  who  arrived 
in  town  on  the  3d  of  October  with  a  regiment  of  600  men, 
most  of  whom  weje  of  his  own  name,  and  from  the  county  of 
Forfar.  Next  day  came  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  witli  400  men 
from  the  head  of  Aberdeenshire,  forming  a  regiment,  of  wliich 
be  and  his  kiniimen  were  the  ofiicers.  Lord  Pitsligo  arrived  on 
the  9th,  with  a  great  body  of  gentlemen  from  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  attended  by  their  servants,  aU  well  armed 
and  mounted ;  as  also  a  small  body  of  infantry.  On  the  t6th, 
Lotij  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  arrived, 
find  kissed  the  Chevalier's  hand.  It  was  understood  that  he  on 
this  occasion  represented  his  brother,  who  was  not  inclined  to 
appear  in  person.'  These  valuable  recruits  were  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  whwe  non-jurancy 
might  be  said  to  ii^Lve  its  principal  citadel,  and  where  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  CadioUc  forms  of  worship  still  flourish. 
Various  other  gentlemen  from  the  north,  along  with  some 
inferior  sepls  of  Highland  families,  joined  the  army  before 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  whole  amount  was  somewhat 
icas  than  6000. 
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The  Chevalier,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Preston,  found 
few  adherents  in  Edinbuigh.  or  b  any  part  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Forth.  Even  when  he  was  in  complete  possession  of  the 
city,  only  about  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  those  not 
the  most  respectable,  did  him  the  honour  of  assuming  the  white 
cockade.'  In  (act,  his  enterprise  was  a  thing  quite  foreign 
to  the  feelings  and  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  Lowland  populatiotL 
It  was  also  opposed  by  the  stem  Presbyterian  principle  of 
dislike  to  his  family,  originating  in  the  religious  persecutions  to 
which  his  ancestors  had  subjected  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  It  is  true  that  the  most  rigid  sect  of  Presbyterians 
had,  since  the  revolution,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  coalesce 
with  the  Jacobites,  with  tlie  hope,  in  case  the  house  of  Stuart 
were  restored,  to  obtain  what  they  called  a  covenanted  king; 
and  that  looo  of  this  sect  had  assembled  in  Dumfriesshire,  at 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  insuirection,  bearing  arms  and  colours, 
and  supposed  to  contemplate  a  junction  with  the  Chevalier.  But 
these  rdigionists  were  now  almost  as  violently  distinct  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  as  ever  they  had  been  froni 
those  of  England  and  Rome,  and  had  long  ceased  to  ptay  a 
prominent  part  in  the  national  disputes.  The  established  cleigy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  congregations,  were  averse  to 
Charles  upon  considerations  perfecdy  moderate,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  easy  to  be  shaken. 

Some  instances  have  been  reported  which  shew  the  efficacy 
of  these  sentiments  against  Charles's  cause,  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  the  disinclinarion  to  war  which  an  age  of  domestic 
peace  and  increasing  commerce  had  produced  in  the  Lowlands. 
When  the  Earl  of  Kilmajnock  exerted  himself  in  1715  for  the 
defence  of  government,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  large 
regiment  among  his  tenants  and  dependants,  all  of  whom  were 
at  once  willing  to  attend  their  baronial  master,  and  hearty  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  desired  their  services ;  but  on  the  son  of 
that  eail  coming  to  Kilmarnock  In  1745,  and  requesting  the 
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inhabilants  to  ami  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
there  was  a  very  different  result.  The  people  were  acquiring 
wealth  by  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  nightcaps,  and  had 
got  different  lights  regarding  feudal  servitude,  whicli,  added  to 
their  prejudices  against  the  pope  and  the  Pretender,  caused 
them  fairly  to  rebel  against  their  baronial  superior.  His  lord- 
ship assembled  them  in  the  town-hall,  and  tried  them  first  with 
entreaties,  and  then  with  threats ;  but  not  one  man  would 
consent  to  join  his  standard.  He  then  confined  his  demands 
to  their  arms  ;  for,  weavers  as  they  were,  they  still  retained  the 
old  muskets  and  rusty  swords  of  their  covenanting  ancestors, 
and  occasionally  displayed  them  at  bloodless  wapenshaws. 
But  this  requisition  they  were  equally  prepared  to  resist;  and 
unc  of  them  even  told  his  lordship,  that  '  if  they  presented  him 
with  their  guns,  it  would  be  wilA  the  muzzle  I'Ul  him  !' '  The 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  therefore,  brought  none  but  himself  and 
his  body-servants  to  the  Prince's  army. 

The  Earl  of  Kellie  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt 
to  raise  bis  dependants.  This  eccentric  nobleman  is  described 
in  the  Mercury  as  going  over  to  Fife,  in  order  to  raise  a. 
regiment  for  the  Prince's  service  upon  his  estates  in  that 
well-affected  district.  He  never  got  above  three  raen — himself 
OS  colonel,  an  old  Fife  laird  for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a 
serving-man,  who  had  to  represent  all  the  rest  of  the  troop 
by  his  own  single  person  ! 

Several  other  Lowland  gentlemen  joined  the  Prince  at  this 
time — amongst  the  rest  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  an 
amiable  man  and  pleasing  poet,  who  became  the  laureate  of 
the  enterprise,  and  seems  at  one  time  to  have  designed  being 
its  historian.  Another  of  some  note  was  the  Honourable 
Arthur  Elphingstone  of  Baltnerino,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
Queen  Anne's  army,  and  who,  in  the  ensuing  January,  while 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  succeeded  to  his  family  title  of  Lord 
Balmerina     '  I  might  easily,'  said  this  brave  veteran  m  his  last 
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speak,  '  have  excused  myself  taking  arms  on  account  of  my  age; 
but  /  nei'tr  could  have  had  peace  of  airiseietue  if  I  had  stayed  at 
home,  when  that  brave  Prince  was  exjrosing  himself  to  all 
manner  of  dangers  and  fatigue  both  night  and  day."  An 
adherent  of  still  greater  importance,  and  one  whose  becoming 
so  occasioned  more  surplisc,  was  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Goodtrees 
and  Colmess,  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  author  of  the  first 
British  work  of  importance  on  political  economy,  and  unques- 
tionably a  mxm  of  considerable  talents.  Descended  of  a  Whig 
family,  Sir  James  had,  nevertheless,  allowed  himself,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  to  fonn  an  intimacy  with  the  Stuart  princes 
and  some  of  their  principal  adherents.  He  had  more  lately 
been  piqued  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  an  election 
from  one  of  the  officers  of  the  government  He  was  disposed 
to  join  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince,  but  wished  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  should  not  appear  quite  a  free  agent.  His  sister's  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  good  man,  of  moderate  understanding,' 
was  brought  by  him  to  the  same  views,  and  they  agreed  with 
Lady  Steuart's  brother,  Lord  Elcho,  that  they  should  be  seized 
in  a  public  place,  and  carried  to  Holyrood  House,  as  if  against 
their  will.  Walking  next  day  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  Sir 
James  and  the  earl  were  seized  accordingly,  and  conducted  to 
the  palace.  There  a  message  was  sent  from  an  anteroom  to  the 
Chevalier,  mentioning  their  presence.  The  Prince,  who  in  the 
meanwhile  had  heard  of  the  manner  of  their  visit,  relumed  for 
answer,  that  if  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Sir  James  Steuart  came 
as  willing  partisans  to  befriend  his  cause,  he  should  be  proud 
and  happy  to  see  them,  but  not  otherwise.  This  bluntnesa, 
though  honourable  to  the  Prince's  candour,  displeased  Buchan, 
whose  resolution,  perhaps,  liad  already  begun  to  give  way.  He 
therefore  made  a  low  bow  to  the  officer,  and  said :  '  Please 
inform  his  royal  highness  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  his  most 
obedient  humble  seivant;'  after  which  he  instantly  left  the 
palace.     Sir  James,  loo  much  ofiended  with  the  government  to 
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retrace  his  steps,  remained  to  aee  ilie  Prince  upon  the  lenns 
prescribed.^ 

When  the  old  ChevaJier  was  first  informed  of  Charles's 
departure  for  Scotland,  he,  though  disapproving  of  the  enter- 
prise, did  all  he  could  to  favour  its  success.  Besides  remitting 
aoo.oQo  francs  to  O'Brien,  his  chief  agent  at  Paris,  to  pay  off 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  Prince,  he  deposited  another  sum 
of  50,000  francs  in  the  hands  of  Waters,  junior,  his  banker 
there,  lo  be  at  O'Brien's  disposal  for  the  service  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  soon  after  sent  80,000  Roman  crowns  for  the  same 
purpose,  promising  soon  to  follow  the  same  up  with  a  still 
further  remittance  of  j8,ooo  crowns,  which  he  said  would 
exhaust  his  treasury,*  He  likewise  wrote  a  letter  (August  5, 
new  style — July  24,  old  style)  to  the  king  of  France,  pressingly 
urging  him  to  second  the  Prince's  attempt  by  an  efficient  force.* 
He  at  the  same  time  addressed  the  Cardinal  Tencin,  the 
Mar^chal  de  Noailles.  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  French 
ministers,  to  the  same  effecL  Immediately  after  his  taking 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  the  Prince  despatched  Mr  Kelly  lo 
Prance,  to  give  an  account  of  his  marvellous  success,  and  urge 
it  as  a  reason  for  the  government  sending  him  the  much-desired 
aid.*  He  now  sent  Sir  James  Sleuart,  in  the  more  formal 
character  of  an  ambassador,  to  enforce  the  arguments  of  Kelly, 
Meanwhile  the  young  Due  de  Bouillon,  with  whom  Charles  had 
formed  a  romantic  friendship,  was  exerting  all  his  eloquence 
with  the  king  and  ministers  to  the  same  effecL  The  varions 
meuis  taken  (o  obtain  French  aid  were  in  some  degree  ^ccess- 
fui  Early  in  Octoljer  several  ships  from  France  arrived  at 
Montrose,  Stonehaven,  and  other  ports  in  the  north  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Tlie  first  of  these  brought  ^5000  in  money, 
and  1500  stand  of  arms,  besides  a  Monsieur  de  Boyer,  styled 
Marquis    d'Eguilles,   who,    on    the    loth,   was    received   with 
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Studious  paiade  at  Holyrood  House  as  the  French  ambassador. 
It  was  given  out  that  this  geollenian  brought  letters  from 
Louis  XV.,  promismg  that  an  annament  should  be  immediately 
despatched  to  the  Prince's  assistance,  under  the  conduct  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Another  vessel,  besides  some 
money  and  anns,  brought  a  few  French-Irish  officers.  A  third 
landed  part  of  a  company  of  artillerymen,  with  six  field-pieces. 
A  diiiiculty  was  experienced  in  getting  these  stores  transported 
to  Edinburgh,  as  the  bridge  of  Stirling  was  under  command  of 
the  castle,  and  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  swept  by  British  cruisers. 
The  expedient  adopted  was  to  erect  a  battery  of  four  or  five 
guns  at  Higgins'  Nook,  near  Airth,  and  a  similar  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Forth,  to  guard  that  narrow  passage  from  the 
hoaXs  of  the  cruisers.  The  stores  were  brought  over  by  this 
way  in  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  carts,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
guard,  and  arrived  at  Dalkeith  just  in  time  to  accompany  the 
army  on  its  southward  march. 

The  account  given  by  MaxweU  of  Kirkconnel  presents  a 
favourable  view  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Prince,  as 
both  appeared  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.  One  less 
flattering  has  been  given  by  Lord  Elcho,  who  likewise  left  a 
memoir  respecting  the  insurrection.  Lord  Elcho's  account  of 
the  Chevalier's  council  is  peculiarly  valuable,  because  we 
nowhere  else  obtain  the  same  light;  but  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  bitter  personal  feeling  under  which  he  evidently 
writes.  '  The  Prince,'  says  he,  '  formed  a  council,  which  met 
regularly  every  morning  in  bis  drawing-room.  The  gentlemen 
whom  he  called  to  it  were  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  I.ewis 
Gordon,  Lord  George  Murray,  Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Ogilvie,  Lord 
Pitsligo,  Lord  Nairn,  Locheil,  Kqipoch,  Clanranald,  Glencoe, 
Lochgarry,  Ardshiel,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Colonel  O'SulUvan, 
Glenbucket,  and  Secretary  Murray.  The  Prince,  in  this  council, 
used  always  first  to  declare  what  he  himself  was  for,  and  then 
he  asked  everybody's  opinion  in  his  turn.  There  was  one-ihird 
of  the  council  whose  principles  were,  that  kings  and  princes  can 
never  dUier  act  or  Uiink  wnDg;  so,  in  consequence,  tbey 
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always  confinned  what  the  Prince  said.  The  other  two-thirds, 
who  thought  that  kings  and  princes  thought  something  like 
I  other  men,  and  were  not  altogether  infallible,  and  that  this 
Prince  was  no  more  so  than  others,  begged  leave  to  differ  from 
,  when  they  could  give  sufficient  reasons  for  their  difference 
of  opinion.  This  veiy  often  was  no  difficult  matter  to  do;  for 
as  the  Prince  and  his  old  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  were 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  Great  Britain, 
and  both  much  for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  monarchy,  they 
would  very  often,  had  tliey  not  been  prevented,  have  fallen  into 
blunders  which  might  have  hurt  the  cause.  The  Prince  could 
not  bear  to  hear  anybody  differ  in  sentiment  from  him,  and  took 
a  dislike  to  everybody  that  did;  for  he  had  a  notion  of  com- 
manding the  army  as  any  general  does  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
and  so  let  them  know  only  what  he  pleased,  and  expected  them 
to  obey  without  inquiring  further  about  the  matter.  This  might 
have  done  belter  had  his  favourites  been  people  of  the  country; 
but  as  they  were  Irish,  and  had  nothing  to  risk,  the  people  of 
fashion,  that  had  their  all  at  stake,  and  consequently  ought  to 
be  supposed  likely  to  give  the  best  advice  of  which  they  were 
capiable,  thought  they  had  a  title  to  know  and  be  consulted  In 
what  was  good  for  the  cause  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
insisring  strongly  upon  it,  the  Prince,  when  he  found  that  his 
sentiments  were  not  always  approved  of,  would  have  abolished 
this  council  long  ere  he  did, 

'  There  was  a  very  good  paper  sent  one  day  by  a  gentleman 
in  Edinburgh,  to  be  pemsed  by  his  council.  The  Prince,  when 
he  heard  it  read,  said  that  it  was  below  his  dignity  to  enter  Into 
such  a  reasoning  with  subjects,  and  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
laid  aside.  The  paper  was  afterwards  printed,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Prince's  Declaration  to  the  People  of  England,"  and  is 
esteemed  the  best  manifesto  puhhshed  in  those  times,  for  those 
that  were  printed  at  Rome  and  Paris  were  reckoned  not  well 
calculated  for  the  present  age. 

'The  Prince  created  a  committee  for  providing  the  array 
with   forage.      It   was   composed  of  Lord   Elcho,   president; 
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Graham  of  Duntraon,  whom  they  called  Lord  Dundee;  Sir 
WilUam  Cordon  of  Park;  Hunter  of  Bumside;  Haldane  of 
Lanark,  aud  his  son ;  Mr  Smith ;  and  Mr  Hamilton.  They 
issued  out  orders,  in  the  Prince's  name,  to  all  the  gentlemen's 
houses  who  had  emplo)rments  under  the  government,  to  send  in 
certain  quantities  of  hay,  straw,  and  com  upon  sucii  a  day, 
under  pain  of  military  execution  if  not  complied  with;  but  their 
orders  were  very  punctually  obeyed. 

'There  were  courts-martial  sat  every  day  for  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  some  delinquents  were  punished  with  death.' 


Dunng  flic  UflV  dF  ^  Cbevaticr  ia  Edinbtirsh,  IhE  aewipiipcrt  served 
EDlcUigvncc  ia  hJA  fflvDur,  and  wen  the  chief  vcbidp*  of  !u»  procluiulior 
Cmrwl  nbnultcd  La  tUt  umnly  wiih  the  nlucEnsce  vludi  mighl  lian 
from  itm  principles,  the  Merewy  wA  ODly  complkd  with  pmmpdlvdc,  hul  i 
irppwlunilT  Ihiis  affbrded  of  indulging  its  luiural  prflpensiiin  withoul  conn 
■U  had  retired  to  the  counlry,  af^  himng  otUr  oooe,  u  be  hiiv 


i=p«f»« 


tJSiilM), 


^ri/ffr  two  mmults-  At  Lhc  age  of  sennt^-DDc  he  could  nol 
■cUve  fneuonf  Ibe  caiue  of  bis  beart.  During  his  ab4«acx,  boveTer,  the  p^KF  w^  coo^ 
ducted  wiUa  sufltcienc  vigour  b^  his  partner,  JnBJd  Gaul,  a  jrouiiB  tnan  of  auHC  vioknt 
pnlitiial  pnjudicca  ihan  himself,  and  who  erennially  Iciolc  arnii  in  behalf  ol  the  Cheralier. 
CiiaAt  did  All  that  the  cnrnnand  of  ntch  ■  tool  put  ijilo  hii  pfneei-  to  fuither  the  views  of  the 
Highland  army,    Ualdng  dUowanca  fot  the  partnlitr  displayed  in 


3d  ce^»nll^  with  a  vast  m 
It,  dnidt,  OF  bleeps  by  etilislirig.    The' 


'Thept 


ntry :  and  such  ^  tlicm  aa  have  been  able  tr 
sticmued  by  the  itihabilanls- 

'  Hi!  Royal  Highuen,  whoK  rofautt  and  hardy  amslituDi 
rion  to  fatigue  and  hardships,  lay  last  night  in  a  Hldier'£  ten 
ten!  to  the  royal  palace  of  Halyvaod  House/ 
Uimdajr.  Srftrmirr  y!i.—"ntn  is  nmr  fonniiic.  and  pn 
Jsfnr  his  Royal  Uighnw  (he  Prince,  tomnun 


of  geBtlenunt  of  clatacter. 

fsa  erected  in  the  camp  near  Duddinf^ton,  where  bis  Rnyml 
ispped  up  in  his  Highlqrhi  pbiid.  Me  Ia1t4  the  (irnieat  ploHDv 
I  it  highly  beloved  by  them.    There  was  yeiUTday  •  gcBOl 


a  of  Ltfldoo,  arrived  yederday  in  the  Prince's  camp,  and  odeied 
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'Eiet  tiiMe  the  cuile  hu  bcm  bled 
riendi  ot  th4  carn»D  havp  the  ncgbi-i 
miitt  ihcy  want,  by  the  cornvr  of  Ibc  ^ 

"'nimida),  OiMtr  3.—'  AnstiE  lh< 
the  dry  jjuL  one  unglc  prisoaer  Iw  cr 
OMld  ban  b«n  uid  belbn.' 

Sonw  nf  ihB  fuhBcqucni  piiblieujou 
sortb,  uid  intimiilc  the  hiphol  hopes  1 
diKribed  u  dflKcnding  Id  ibautniids 
amt  to  the  camp  a  fremtl^ ' 

PrisH.    AJugHher.  fn 


iirictly  oa  i!ie  rfA  t/IJiii  cilf.  tl 


«iipttli[HHi,    1  iliould  wppaid  tkat  Lord  Lntu  id 


ivET&v  wiih  (tauuiiic  a< 

?£IIItling  the  iHue  of  [he  1 

'ram  their  fsiUKun,  and 

CheeiTuI  K«<ml>  *K 

■nd  non  or  the  rorfii 

E«  oT  th«  Rpwu  whii 


I1J  eitato  an  paid  tu  (he 
.h  the  Mtvmry  pule  iiilo 


'Yealcniiabl.  Ihe  R«hl  Honoiirah 
Im.  Duke  ef  Gorjoo.  ame  ai 
te'a  fUadanL  Hit  brdnhip  wa 
jrnutneriHii  and  aplcDdid,  «eii 
It  DBbr  of  Ibe  niBD  <i(  Gordon,  I 

IB  haiue  of  Gordo 


MDflliei 


t  loficd  (he  Prince'i  hud.  ud  inlud  hii  Rural 
ume  lime  an  officer  in  the  navy,  llie  niiit.  which 

il  nuutr  sthni  ia  the  thirct  orAberdMn.  BanlT.  and 
Pnnge'i  «tandard,  uiUeu  unw  on*  or  oUvf  of  ibe 


MtHJsy,  Oil'irr  ai.— '  Ftidaj  laU,  at  a 

MemiDcIa  oti  dut)'  at  the  pjuk  of  artillery  nem 

dbUKV  to  aoiDe  uf  rhe  guard  -,  under  which  coitnir  the  actoKlly  got  past  the  cHidrr  K«t>li[icli, 
ud  «veii  made  an  aileiD)i<  14  get  by  the  ipaa  cemineU ;  b^t.  hcing  puihed  bock,  itie  ttepL 
la  the  aouth-easl  wall  of  the  park,  and  aciually  inl  upnn  it,  thDIrgh  the  lendnela  caJled  out 
■Bd  6Kd  ufda  her-  She  waa  iniaediale'y  apprehended,  and  there  wen  found  upmk  her 
■cvcnL  couibuitiiilc  aflain.  The  peopLc  aJuog  what  bunneaa  the  had  within  Ihe  anillery 
gf^ncnd,  vbcre  ftu  much  powder  wai,  with  her  straw,  fafiott,  &c .  the  only  answered  tint 
~  il  WW  a  churchyaf^,  attd  pmended  to  be  deliriuuL     It  ia  aaaured  that  two 


fftx^  hut  that  they  unhappily  escaped  by  the  lUriiTise  everybody  waa  in,' 

MtiKtV-  Ocliirr  il.— '  Salmriiy  !•«.  hi>  Koyai  ni);hne»  the  Piinoe  reriewed  the 
Mudenella  of  Gleaaarry  u  Miuiclbuigh :  Ihey  made  ■  moil  noUi  ippearaiiu.' 

Chcnius'a  emapriu,  Ofsm  iiucned  in  his  taper  a  detailed  account,  ompiled  !ram  ihs 
f«C«idaafparliaineul,af  the  Maaucrr  af  Giencoe  ;  aUdalireorViaoouni  I>ilDdce,  and  MDIe 
laim  by  the  Duke  of  Berwidt,  lauding  the  lauduct  ol  Prince  Charles  ai  the  livtte  st  Caeia 

Msthy  vi  fcnaik.  (liiit)  altoT  the  axxvmon  of  Kveral  Lowland  gentlcmei^  ihe  poation  of 
tin  iniiTScni  army  i>  almya  lenaed  the  Salt  Camp,  pmtably  ta  give  it  a  more  natioaat 
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'  Cock  Dp  your  beaver,  and  coclt  it  fii'  spnish, 
Wc  'U  over  the  Border  and  gie  them  a  bmsli ; 
There 's  somebody  there  we  'U  teach  better  behaviour — 
Hey,  brave  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver.' 

The  closing  days  of  October  saw  Charles  in  possession  of  an 
army  of  between  5000  and  6000  men,  with  a  small  park  of 
artillery,  and  abundance  of  arms  and  ammunition,  while  still 
further  reinforcements  were  preparing  for  him  in  the  north, 
though  not  likely  lo  join  immediately.  At  the  same  time  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  collecting  against  him  in  England,  and 
even  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  such  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  the  most  prudent  head  to  say  what  stq) 
ought  to  be  taken.  Charles,  who  had  had  no  maxim  in  the 
business  but  that  the  nearer  he  could  advance  to  the  seat  of 
government  the  better,  determined  for  the  most  vigorous  course, 
and  surprised  his  council  one  day  by  the  announcement  that  he 
designed  to  march  for  Newcastle,  and  give  battle  to  Marshal 
Wade,  who,  he  was  convinced,  would  fly  before  him.  The 
proposal  was  combated  by  the  more  cautious  of  his  friends,  but 
ultimately  agreed  to. 

Orders  were  now  therefore  given  to  call  in  all  the  various 
parties  which  had  been  posted  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  Chevalier  held  a  final  review  of  his  whole  force  upon 
the  beach  betwijtt  Leith  and  Musselburgh,^  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Portobello  Sands. 

During  the  latter  half  of  October  the  army  had  not  lain  at 

*  Uoyik't  HUUry,  9i, 
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rDuddingston,  but  in  mote  comfortable  lodgings  within  and 
around  the  city.  On  the  26th,  the  main  body  left  Edinburgh, 
and  pitched  a  camp  a  little  to  the  west  of  Inveresk  church, 
where  they  had  a  battery  pointing  to  the  south-wesL  At  a  still 
later  period  of  tlie  month  they  removed  to  a  strong  situation 
above  Dalkeith,  having  that  town  on  their  left,  the  South  Esk  in 
bont,  the  North  Esk  in  rear,  and  an  opening  on  the  right 
towards  Polton.^ 

At  sbt  o'clock   on   the   evening   of  Thursday  the   3rst  of 

October,  Prince  Charles  finally  left  the  palace  and  capital  of 

his  paternal  kingdom,  and,  accompanied  by  his  life-guards,  rode 

to  Pinkie  House.     Having  slept  there  that  night,  he  rode  next 

day  at  noon  to  Dalkeith,  where  he  gave  orders  for  the  march  of 

his  army,     In  order  to  deceive  Marshal  Wade  as  to  tlie  point 

in  which  he  <lesigned  to  invade  England,  he  had  previously  seat 

^^^     orders  for  quarters  to  all  the  towns  upon  the  road  to  Berwick, 

^^K    and  despatched  little  detachments  of  his  men  in  various  other 

^^H    directions.     His  actual  resolution  was  to  enter  England  by  the 

^^H    western  border,  at  once  with  the  view  of  eluding  the  army  at 

^^H     Newcastle,   and   that  he   might   gather  the   troops   which   he 

^^^1    expected  to  come  to  his  standard  in  Lancashire  and  Wales, 

^^V    which  were  unusually  well  affected.     He  now  also  appointed  his 

^^^     principal  officers — the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray 

to  be  lieutenant-generals.  Lord  Elclio  colonel  of  the  life-guards, 

the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  colonel  of  the  hussars,  and  Lord  Pitsligo 

colonel  of  the  Angus  horse. 

The  army  was  at  this  time  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences  which  could  attend  a  delib- 

kerate  camp^'gn.  The  men  were  fresh,  by  their  long  rest  at 
Edinburgh,  well  clothed  and  well  appointed ;  they  carried  with 
them  provisions  for  four  days :  and  their  baggage  was  promptly 
transported,  by  about  150  wains,  and  as  many  sumpter-horses,' 
h.  carrying  large  baskets  across  their  backs. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  singular  march,  the  insurgents 
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amounted  in  gross  numbers  to  6000.  500  of  wiiom  were  cavalry. 
and  3000  Highlander.  Thirteen  regiments,  many  of  them  very 
small,  were  composed  of  the  Highland  dans ;  five  regiments, 
generally  more  numerous,  of  Lowlandcrs  ;  and  besides  the  two 
troops  of  horse-guards,  who  wore  a  Uniform,  and  were  com- 
manded by  Lords  Elcho  and  Balmerino,  there  were  bodies  of 
horse  under  the  orders  of  Kilmarnock  and  Pitsligo,  the  first 
coarsely  dressed  and  indifferently  armed,  and  the  hst  clothed  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  coimtry-gentlemen,  each  armed  with 
such  weapons  as  he  pleased  to  cany,  or  could  most  readily 
command.  A  smal!  body  of  the  lighter  horee  was  selected  to 
scour  the  country  for  intelligence.' 

The  Highland  regiments  were  commanded  by  their  chiefs, 
and  generally  officered  by  the  kinsmen  of  thai  dignitary,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  near  of  kin.     Each  regiment  had  two  captains, 

I  The  ToUomng  lilt  wiU  omvtY  i  dwtc  diUinct  nem  ef  the  Hifihland  lamy.  u  tomd- 
lulcd  11  Ihit  iDIeradng  pcriml.    Il  ii  Irom  the  Li/i  ej  tit  Duki  e/ Can^rtlamd.    Svo. 

CLAJf  KECIMETT^    AND  THAIK  COM H AMIEKS, 

Lochfil— Cameroimf  LodwiL 7» 

Appn— Snun  of  Aid^id hs 

Clanniuld— Micdgniild  {youiiger]  of  dwoiuld. jee 

Kcppoch— MacdDBoIi]  of  Kcppoch ....m 

Ctcacue— Minlmld  of  dcninc. u» 


Clcnbucket— Gordon  ol  Glcnbuckel .. . 


GLumamsbia— 'Gfut  of  Glmmocriimi... 


Alholc— Lord  Gmst  Hutt 
OiUvio— Laid  Ogilvie,  Aug 

Pertb-DulM  0/  Perth 

N4im-L<Hd  Naini. 

BdinbuiEk— Roy  Sniut.... 


Lord  eidioMd  Lord  BilnKrino. 

Loid  PiBligo. 

EaH  of  Kilumock. 
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two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns.  The  front  rank  of  ihc 
rcgimenEs  was  filled  by  men  ol  good  buih,  who  in  the  High- 
lands, however  poor  in  lortune,  are  styled  gentlemen,  and  wlio 
had  for  pay  one  shilling  a  day,  while  that  of  the  ordinaiy  men 
was  only  sixpence.  The  pay  of  the  captains  was  half-a-crown, 
of  the  lieutenants  two  shillings,  of  the  ensigns  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  Each  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  front  rank  was  com- 
pletely aimed,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Highlanders,  with  a  muslcet, 
a  broadsword,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  dirk  at  the  belt,  to  which  were 
also  attached  a  knife  and  fork  ;  the  left  ann  sustained  a  round 
target,  made  of  wood  and  leather,  and  studded  with  nails  ;  and 
some  who  chose  to  be  aimed  witli  extraordinary  care,  besides 
the  dagger  at  the  beit,  carried  a  smaller  one  stuck  into  the  garter 
of  the  right  leg,  which  they  could  use  m  certain  situations,  when 
the  other  was  beyond  their  reach.  The  undistinguished  warriors 
of  the  rear  ranks  were  in  general  armed  in  a  much  inferior 
manner,  many  of  diem  wanting  targets. 

.  On  the  evening  of  Friday  the  1st  of  November,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  army,  under  die  command  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  took  the  road  for  Peebles,  intending  to  proceed  to 
Carlisle  by  Moifat  The  remainder  left  Dalkeith  on  the  3d, 
the  Prince  walking  at  their  head,  with  his  target  over  his 
shoulder.  He  had  previously  lodged  two  nights  in  the  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuclu  This  party  took  a  route  more 
ilirectly  south,  affecting  a  design  of  meeting  and  fighting  Marshal 
Wade  at  Newcastle.  On  passing  this  morning  by  Prestonhall 
gate,  the  Prince  found  breakfast  prepared  for  him  there  by  order 
ut  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the  lady  of  the  neighbouring  mansion ; 
fur  which  act  of  hospitality  her  Grace  lost  a  pension  of  j^tooo, 
which  the  government  had  bestowed  ujion  her  in  consideration 
of  her  bringing  up  her  family  in  the  Protestant  religion.'  In 
like  manner,  as  he  passed  Fala  Dams,  llie  ladies  of  Whitburgh, 
sisters  of  his  valuable  adherent  Robert  Anderson,  gave  him  and 
his  immediate  attendants  a  refection  in  the  open  airj    after 
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which,  in  compliance  with  tlieir  request  for  a  keepsake,  he  cut 
for  them  a  piece  of  velvet  from  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Passing 
over  Soutra  Hill,  he  concluded  tlie  first  day's  march  at  louder, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  Thirhtane  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Next  day,  on  account  of  a  false 
report  that  there  was  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  advancing  in 
this  direction  to  meet  him,  he  fell  back  upon  Channelkirk,  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  his  troops,  who  had  lingered  there 
during  the  night  He  marched  that  day  (the  4th)  to  Kelso, 
walking  all  the  way  on  foot,  in  order  to  encourage  the  men.  A 
third  party  assumed  a  middle  course,  by  Galashiels,  Selkirk, 
Hawick,  and  Mosspaul. 

The  western  division,  which  had  chaise  of  the  cannon  and 
most  of  the  baggage,  arrived  at  Peebles  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday  the  ad  of  November.  The  sun  was  setting  as  the 
first  lines  devolved  from  the  hills  which  environ  the  place  on 
every  side,  and,  throwing  back  a  thousand  threatening  glances 
from  the  arms  of  the  moving  band,  caused  alaim  among  tha 
peaceful  townsmen,  who  had  only  heard  enough  about  the 
insurrection  and  its  agents  to  make  them  fear  the  worst  from 
such  a  visit.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  mountaineers  neither 
attempted  to  cut  the  throats  nor  to  violate  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  let  it  be  known,  wherever  they  went,  that 
they  required  certain  acts  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people ;  and  that,  if  these  were  not  willingly  rendered,  they  had 
the  will,  as  they  possessed  the  power,  of  using  force.  The 
leader  demanded  payment  of  the  cess,  on  pain  of  military 
execution ;  and  litde  parties,  calling  upon  various  householders 
within  and  without  the  town,  requested  such  supplies  of  pro- 
visions as  could  be  properly  spared,  with  the  alternative  of 
ha\-ing  their  houses  given  up  to  plunder.  But  scarcely  any 
incivility  was  ever  shewn  in  the  outset' 

This  division  of  the  insurgents,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  at 
Peebles,  went  up  Tweedsmuir  to  Moffat,  and  then,  directing 
their  route  down  Annandale,  entered  England  near  Longtown. 
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Charles  remained  al  Kelso  from  the  Monday  when  he  arrived 
till  Wednesday,  preserving  the  further  direction  of  his  march  a 
secret  In  order  the  better  to  perplex  the  army  which  awaited 
him  at  Newcasde,  he  sent  orders  to  Wooler,  a  town  upon  the 
road  to  that  city,  commanding  the  preparation  of  quarters  for 
his  whole  army.  On  Wednesday  rooming,  however,  he  suddenly 
gave  out  orders  for  a  march  towards  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  Border. 

During  his  brief  residence  at  Ketso,  he  sent  a  party  of  about 
thirty  men  down  the  Tweed,  to  the  place,  not  far  distant,  where 
that  river  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms,  with 
orders  there  to  cross  the  water,  and  proclaim  his  father  upon 
English  ground.  The  party,  after  doing  so,  immedialeiy  relumed 
to  Kelso. 

The  Prince  lodged  this  night  in  Jedburgh,  whence  he  set  out 
early  next  morning,'  and,  crossing  the  high  grounds  to  the 
south-west,  led  his  men  up  Rule  Water,  famed  of  old  for  its 
hardy  warriors,  and  over  the  Knot  o'  Ihe  Gate  into  Liddesdale, 
equally  noted  in  former  times  for  its  predatory  bands,  as  in 
more  recent  times  for  its  primirive  yeomen  and  romantic  min- 
strelsy. After  3  march  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles,  he  slept 
that  night  at  Haggiehaugh,  upon  Liddel  Water,  his  men  lodging 
upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  houses,  bams,  and  byres  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  Before  going  to  rest,  he  purchased  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  for  provisions  to  his  men,  and  had  a  person 
sent  for  to  kill  and  dress  them,  Charles  Scott,  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  more  commonly  called,  in  the  fashion  of  that  country, 
Charlie  if  Kimlon,  was  the  man  employed  for  lliis  purpose. 
He  was  up  all  night  killing  sheep,  and  the  Prince  next  morning 
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gave  him  half  a  guinea  for  his  trouble.  Two  Highlanders,  who 
had  observed  Charlie  receive  this  guerdon,  followed  him  as  he 
was  going  home,  and  dapping  their  pistols  to  his  breast, 
demanded  an  instant  surrender  of '  ta  hauf  keenie;'  a  command 
which  the  yeoman  was  obliged  to  obey,  for  fear  of  the  pistols, 
though  his  strength  and  resolution,  celebrated  to  this  day  as 
far  suipasaing  those  of  modem  men,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  defy  double  the  number  of  assailants  unprovided  with  such 
weapons.' 

Next  day,  Friday  the  8th  of  November,  Charles  proceeded 
down  Liddel  Water;  and  the  middle  column,  which  had  marched 
l>y  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  down  Ewesdale,  catite  up  to  him  at 
Griiraill  Green,  uiron  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  four  miles  below 
Langholm.  When  the  first  division  soon  after  entered  England, 
they  raised  a  loud  shout,  and  uasheathed  their  swords ;  but 
some  grew  pale  when  informed  that  Locheil,  in  drawing  his 
weapon,  had  cut  his  hand,  this  being  looked  on  as  an  evil  omen. 
The  Prince  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  at  Reddings,  in 
Cumberland,  On  the  succeeding  day  he  was  joined  by  the 
western  column. 

During  this  march  the  Highland  army  lost  a  great  portion  of 
its  numbers  by  desertion.  The  eastero  column,  led  by  Charles 
himself,  suffered  most  from  this  cause.  The  Lanarkshire  and 
Stirlingshire  roads  are  described  as  having  for  some  days 
swarmed  with  the  men  who  thus  abandoned  the  standard  ;^  and 
great  quantities  of  arms  were  found  lying  in  the  fields  adjacent 
to  the  line  of  aiarch,  which  the  deserters  had  flung  away,' 

On  the  9tli  of  November,  Charles,  having  concentrated  his 
forces,  approached  Carlisle— a  city  which  could  once  boast  of 
being  the  bulwark  of  England  against  the  Scots  in  this  direction, 
but  whose  fortifications  were  now  antiquated,  and  not  in  the 
best  order.  Less  pains  had  been  taken  on  the  present  occasion 
to  fortify  the  cities  in  the  west  of  England  than  those  upon  the 
cast ;  and  while  Newcastle  and  Hull  had  been  for  many  weeks 
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prepared  to  resist  the  insuigents,  Carlisle  was  invested  only  four 
or  five  days  after  having  first  apprehended  danger.  It  was 
protected  by  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  there  was  a  company 
of  invalids ;  and  the  city  itself  was  surrounded  by  an  old  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  wall,  manned  on  the  pieseat  occasion  by 
the  citizens,  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  militia,  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. 

On  the  9th,  a  party  of  the  Prince's  hussars  appeared  on 
Stanwix  Bank,  and  began  to  survey  the  city  through  glasses : 
but  a  few  shots  being  fired  at  them  from  the  walls,  they  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Next  day  the  insui^ent  army  having  passed 
the  river  Eden  by  several  fords,  invested  the  city  on  all  sides ; 
and  the  Prince  sent  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  requiring  him  to 
surrender  peaceably,  in  order  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood, 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  refusal.  The 
mayor,  who  was  very  confident,  and  had  published  an  advertise- 
tnent  informing  the  world  that  he  was  not  Paterson,  a  Scotch- 
man, but  Pattison,  a  loyal-hearted  Englishman,  answered  by  a 
discharge  of  cannon  at  the  besiegers.  Intelhgence  soon  after 
reachmg  the  Prince  that  Marshal  Wade  was  marching  from 
Newcastle  to  reiieve  Carlisle,  he  judged  it  proper  to  advance 
against  that  general,  in  order  to  engage  the  royal  army  in  ihe 
mountainous  country  which  intervenes  betwixt  the  two  towns. 
Leaving  a  small  portion  of  his  army  to  annoy  Carlisle,  he  reached 
Warwick  Castle  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  nth,  and 
quartered  next  night  at  Brampton  and  the  adjacent  villages.' 
He  then  learned  that  the  information  regarding  Wade  was  false, 
and  sent  back  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with  several  regiments  of  foot 
and  some  troops  of  horse,  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Carlisle  with 
ail  possible  vigour. 

Having  prepared  a  quantity  of  ladders,  fascines,  and  carriages 
out  of  the  wood  in  Corby  and  Warwick  parks,  the  besieging 
paixy  reappeared  in  fall  force  before  the  city  on  the  afternoon 
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of  the  13th,  and  broke  ground  for  a  battery  within  forty  fathoms 
of  the  walls,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray 
working  in  the  trenches  without  their  coats,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  troops.  The  garrison  of  die  city  kept  up  a  continual  firing 
during  these  operations,  but  without  doing  much  harm.  Next 
day,  intimidated  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the  enemy's 
works,  and  fatigued  almost  beyond  their  natural  strength  by 
several  nights  of  ceaseless  watching,  they  felt  disposed  to  resign 
the  city;  and  accordingly,  on  the  first  motion  of  the  besiegers 
towards  an  assault,  Pattison  the  Englishman  was  fain  to  display 
a  white  flag  from  the  walls,  and  ask  terms  for  the  surrender  of 
the  town.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  being  then  agreed  upon, 
an  express  was  sent  to  Biampton,  to  learn  the  Prince's  pleasure; 
who,  remembering  the  example  of  Edinburgh,  would  assign  no 
terms  for  the  city  unless  the  castle  were  included.  This  being 
reported  to  the  garrison.  Colonel  Durand,  the  commander  of 
that  fortress,  consented  to  surrender  his  charge  along  with  the 
city.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ijth  the  gates  of 
Carlisle  were  thrown  open,  and  many  a  brave  man  passed  with 
a  rejoicing  heart  beneath  the  arches  over  which  his  head  was 
hereafter  to  be  stationed  in  dismal  sentinelship.  The  Duke  of 
Perth,  on  receiving  the  submission  of  the  garrison,  shook  them 
by  the  hands,  told  them  they  were  brave  fellows,  and  asked 
them  to  enlist  in  his  service.  He  secured  all  the  arms  of  the 
militia  and  garrison,  besides  about  looo  stand  in  the  castle, 
with  200  good  horses.  A  great  quantity  of  valuables,  which 
had  been  deposited  there  for  safety  by  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
fell  likewise  into  his  hands ;  but  these  are  said  to  have  been 
returned  to  their  owners.  Next  day  the  old  Chevalier  and  his 
son  were  proclaimed  al  the  cross,  in  presence  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  a  new  document  was  at  the  same  time  read,  under 
the  title  of  a  '  Declaration  of  the  King's  Majesty  to  his  EngUsh 
Subjects.'  Charles  was  not  personally  received  with  much 
favour  in  Carlisle,  but  his  taking  a  town  of  such  consequence, 
after  so  brief  a  siege,  gave  some  lustre  to  his  aims,  and  increased 
the  fears  of  the  government 
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The  short  time  spent  by  the  army  at  Carlisle  was  marked 
by  some  rather  important  dissensions  among  the  principal 
officers.  According  to  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  the  origin  of 
these  was  with  Secretary  Murray,  who  aimed  at  exercising  an 
exclusive  influence  over  the  Prince,  and  disliked  Lord  George 
Murray  as  the  rival  he  had  most  reason  to  dread.  He  had 
g-dined  over  Sheridan,  O'Sullivan,  and  the  Duke  of  Perth  (the 
last  from  easy-judging  good  nature)  to  support  him.  When 
Lord  George,  before  the  blockade  of  Carlisle,  requested  to  be 
chained  by  the  Prince  with  tlie  terms  he  was  inclined  to  grant 
to  the  town,  Secretary  Murray  told  him  sharply  that  that  was 
a  matter  within  his  province,  and  with  which  Lord  George 
had  oo  right  to  interfere.  When  Lord  George  afterwards 
saw  the  Duke  of  Perth  take  the  chief  command  at  the  siege, 
the  measure  of  his  dissatisfaction  was  filled.  He  immedi- 
ately (on  the  isthj  sent  a  resignation  of  his  commission  to  the 
Prince,  stating  that  he  would  henceforth  act  as  a  volunteer,  and 
would  that  night  take  his  place  as  such  in  the  trenches.  In  a, 
letter  of  the  same  date  to  his  brother  Tullibardine,  he  assigns 
the  causes  above  stated  for  his  resolution,  adding,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  partisan  and  genuine  Highlander :  '  I  shall  shew  as  a 
volunteer  that  no  man  wishes  more  success  to  the  cause ;  and  I 
can  be  of  more  use  charging  in  the  first  rank  of  your  Alhole 
men,  than  as  a  general,  where  I  was  constantly  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  was  doing.'  The  Duke  of  Perth  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  step  taken  by  Lord  George,  than  he  also  sent  in  his 
resignation  as  lieutenant-general,  avowing  his  intention  thence- 
forward to  serve  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  There 
might  be  fretfulness,  or  something  worse,  in  Lord  George's 
motives,  but  those  of  Perth,  who  was  of  prior  appointment  as 
a  lieutenant-general,  and  therefore  formally  entitled  to  take  the 
chief  command  al  the  siege,  could  not  but  be  pure.  Yet  the 
army,  while  generally  liking  the  Duke  of  Perth,  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  experience  of  Lord  George  Murray 
as  a  commander,  and  when  they  heard  of  his  resignation  of  his 
ission,  a  very  general  wish  was  expressed  that  he  sh/uilil 
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resume  it,  while  no  such  feeling  was  avowed  with  respect  to  the 
(liike.  Most  of  them  had,  in  fax:t,  another  and  strong  reason 
fur  desiring  that  Perdi  should  not  be  conspicuous  either  in 
tfjmmand  of  the  army  or  at  the  Prince's  councils.  His  being  a 
Catholic  was  already  the  subject  of  much  unfavourable  remark 
in  the  public  journals,  and  seemed  calculated  to  injure  their 
jirospects  very  seriously  in  England.  There  were  even  ante- 
rcvolution  laws  which  made  him  ineligible  as  a  councillor. 
They  therefore  presented  a  petition  to  the  Prince,  with  one 
breath  requesting  him  to  reinstate  Lord  George  Murray,  and  to 
dismiss  Roman  Catholics  from  his  councils.  Charles  instantly 
complied  with  the  first  reiiuest,  but,  from  the  spirit  of  courtesy 
and  gratitude,  hesitated  about  the  second.  Some  difficulty 
seemed  likely  to  arise  on  that  point,  when  the  duke  himself, 
learning  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  array,  put  all  to  rights  by 
informing  the  Prince  that  he  was  quite  hajipy.  for  the  sake  of 
what  was  thought  the  good  of  the  cause,  to  serve  without  a 
general's  commission.  Henceforth,  Lord  George  Murray  held 
the  chief  command  in  the  army. 

On  the  day  after  the  reduction  of  Carlisle,  Marshal  Wade 
commenced  a  march  from  Newcasde ;  but  hearing  of  the  success 
of  the  insurgents,  and  being  unable  to  cross  the  country  on 
account  of  a  great  fall  of  snow,  his  excellency  found  it  neces- 
sary' to  return  to  dial  city  on  the  azd. 

More  effectual  means  were  now  taken  by  the  king  to  suppress 
what  was  generally  styled  '  the  unnatural  rebellion.'  Before  ihe 
Scottish  army  set  foot  on  English  ground,  the  mass  of  the 
British  troops  had  landed  at  London  from  Flanders ;  and  while 
tile  Prince  was  residing  in  Carlisle,  an  army  of  10,000  troops 
chiefly  veteran  and  experienced,  was  rendezvoused  in  Staffonl- 
shire  to  oppose  him.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  he  should 
either  elude  or  vanijuish  so  strong  a  force ;  and  even  the  High- 
landers themselves,  with  all  iheir  valour,  real  and  adventitious, 
had  little  hope  of  doing  so.  In  order,  moreover,  that  the  fate 
of  the  empire  should  not  be  perilled  on  such  a  chance,  another 
army  was  raised  for  the  piotectioD  of  London,  which  the  king 
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^ras  resolved  to  comniand  in  person.  Charles  himself  was  not 
intimidated  by  these  great  preparations,  which  he  trusted  to 
overcome  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures,  and  by  the  assistance 
which  he  expected  in  England.  But  the  greater  part  of  his 
council  viewed  the  government  proceedings  with  alarm. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of 
Carlisle,  various  movements  were  proposed  and  taken  under 
consideration.  It  was  proposed  to  march  to  Newcastle,  anil 
bring  Wade's  array  lo  an  action.  It  was  proposed  to  marcli 
directly  lo  London,  by  the  Lancashire  road,  at  the  hazard  of 
encountering  the  superior  force  mustered  in  Staffordshire.  A 
third  proposal  urged  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scotland,  as  there 
seemed  no  appearance  of  either  a  French  invasion  or  an  English 
insiiirection.  Charles  declared  his  wish  to  march  to  London  at 
all  hazards,  and  desired  Lord  George  Murray  to  give  his  opiuifni 
of  the  various  proposals.  Lord  George  spoke  at  some  length. 
compared  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the 
proposals,  and  concluded  that,  if  his  Royal  Highness  chose  to 
make  a  trial  of  what  could  be  done  by  a  march  to  the  south- 
ward, he  was  persuaded  that  his  army,  small  as  it  was,  would 
follow  hint     Charles  instantly  decided  for  the  march. 

Before  proceeding,  Charles  sent  Maclachlan  of  Maclachlan 
hack  to  Scotlan<i  with  a  letter  to  Lord  Strathallan,  whom  he 
had  left  at  Perth  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces  in  Scotland, 
ordering  him  to  march,  with  all  the  troops  he  might  have 
collected,  after  the  army  into  England.  Meanwhile,  he  received 
some  discouraging  intelligence  from  the  north.  No  sooner  had 
he  vacated  Edinburgh,  than  it  had  returned  under  Whig  domin- 
ation ;  and  even  at  Dundee  and  Perth,  where  he  had  consider- 
able bodies  of  troops  sutioned,  there  had  been  outbreaks  of 
popular  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  government. 

Thirty  baggage-wagons,  in  which  were  the  tents  for  the  army, 
had  been  left  behind  at  Lockerby,  through  the  eagerness  of 
those  in  charge  to  get  forward  to  the  siege  of  Carlisle.  These 
were  seized  on  the  14th  by  a  large  party  of  people  from  Dum- 
fries, and  carried  in  triumph  to  that  town.    Charles  sent  Locheil 
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to  reclaim  the  property,  or  ^2000  in  lieu  of  it;  but  before 
either  object  could  be  accomplished,  he  had  lo  recall  the  party 
to  join  the  array  on  its  march  to  the  south.  Owing  lo  the  want 
of  tents  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  (the  20th  of  November, 
old  style,  was  in  reality  the  1st  of  December),  it  was  necessary 
to  arrange  the  march  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  army  accom- 
modated in  the  towns  along  the  road.  It  was  determined  that 
one  portion  of  the  army  should  march  a  day's  journey  ahead  of 
the  other,  the  latter  always  occupying  at  night  the  quarters 
which  the  former  had  vacated  in  the  morning ;  but  that,  where 
the  country  would  admit  of  it,  there  should  be  only  half  a  day's 
march  betwixt  the  two  bodies.' 

The  army,  on  being  mustered  at  Carlisle,  was  found  to 
amount  to  about  4500,  a  full  thousand  having  dropped  away  in 
the  march  from  Edinburgh.  Yet  Charles  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  soon  be  largely  increased  by  the  accession  of  his  English 
friends.  On  the  list,  the  first  detachment  of  the  army,  consist- 
ing of  five  of  the  Low-country  regiments,  with  Elcho's  life-guards, 
under  Lord  George  Murray,  marched  to  Penrith.  Next  day, 
while  these  went  forward  to  Kendal,  the  clan  regiments,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  horse,  under  the  Prince  in  person,  proceeded 
to  Penrith,  leaving  150  men  as  a  garrison  in  Carlisle.  The 
cannon  followed  the  second  division,  under  the  care  of  the 
Duke  of  Perth's  regiment*  In  both  divisions,  each  regiment 
had  the  van  by  turns.  Thus  they  advanced  by  Shap,  Kendal, 
Lancaster,  and  Garstang,  to  Preston,  where  the  two  divisions 
joined  on  the  zyth.  To  encourage  his  men,  Charles  generally 
went  on  foot  beside  them.  As  he  passed  over  the  desolate 
trai:t  between  Penrith  and  Shap,  he  was  so  much  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  take 
hold  of  one  of  the  clan  Ogilvie  by  the  shoulder-bell,  to  prevent 
him  from  falling;  and  he  thus  walked  several  miles  half  asleep." 
As  yet,  ihey  had  observed  nothing  but  marks  of  aversion  and 
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suspicion  amongst  the  English  people.  Their  political  object 
seemed  to  excite  no  sympathy ;  their  uncouth  dress,  language, 
and  habits  spread  terror  before  their  march.  It  is  credibly 
affirmed  that  many  of  the  women  hid  their  children  at  their 
approach,  under  an  impression  that  they  were  cannibals,  fond, 
in  particular,  of  the  flesh  of  infants.^  Everywhere  there  was 
great  surprise  that  these  men,  so  far  from  acting  like  savage 
robbers,  expressed  a  polite  gratitude  for  what  refreshments  were 
given  them.  The  Highlanders  every  day  began  their  painful 
march  before  daybreak,  with  no  provisions  but  what  they  carried 
in  the  shape  of  oatmeal,  in  a  long  bag  by  their  sides,  and  which 
they  never  cooked,  but  merely  mixed,  before  eating,  with  a. 
canteen  full  of  cold  water — trusting  for  any  variety  in  this  simple 
cheer  to  the  accident  of  a  bullock  killed  for  their  use,  or  to 
the  hospitality  of  their  landlords  at  night.  The  English  were 
amazed  to  find  that  men  could,  upon  this  fare,  walk  from  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  in  a  winter  day,  exposed  to  bitter  cold  and 
tempestuous  weather,  with  what  appeared  to  them  imperfect 
clothing,  or  rather  rags ;  and  that,  though  generally  housed  some 
hours  after  sunset,  they  invariably  rose  very  early  to  prosecute 
their  march,  taking  advantage  of  the  moonlight,  which  then 
shone  in  the  mornings  before  daybreak. 

At    Preston,    for    the    first    time,    did    a    slight   gleam    of 
approbation  rest  on  the  cause.     The  bells  were  rung  at  their 
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entry,  probably  by  the  intervention  of  the  Catholics,  who 
abounded  in  the  town.  Some  huzzas  attended  the  reading  of 
the  proclamations,  and  a  few  recruits  were  obtained.  Mr 
Townley,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  here  joined  the  standard,  being 
the  firet  man  of  distinction  who  had  done  so  in  England.  A 
council  of  war  was  held,  at  which  die  Prince,  ever  eager,  like 
his  ancestor  Bruce,  to  '  go  on,'  renewed  his  assurances  of 
English  and  French  assistance,  and  diereby  prevailed  on  the 
chiefs  to  continue  their  southward  march.  The  clansmen  had  a 
superstitious  dread,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  their 
party  at  Preston  in  1715,  that  they  would  never  get  beyond  this 
town :  lo  dispel  the  illusion.  Lord  George  Murray  crossed  llie 
Kibble,  and  quartered  a  number  of  men  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  ?8th,  the  whole  army  left  Preston,  and,  quartering  for 
the  night  at  Wigan,  advanced  on  the  ensuing  day  to  Manchester, 
This  town,  now  so  remarkable  for  a  reforming  spirit,  contained, 
in  1745,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  adherents  of  legitimacy  than 
perhaps  any  other  in  England.  Here,  therefore,  it  might  be 
expected  that  Charles  would  have  a  good  reception,  and  obtain 
large  reinforcements,  if  he  was  anywhere  to  be  so  fortunate  in 
his  southward  march. 

One  Dickson,  a  sergeant  enlisted  into  the  Highland  army 
from  the  prisoners  taken  at  Prestonpans,  having  got  more  than 
a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  rest,  entered  Manchester  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  attended  by  his  mistress  and  a  drummer. 
The  adventure  was  entirely  an  idea  of  his  own,  and  even  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  Within  an  hour  of 
his  arrival  he  began  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  The  populace 
did  not  at  first  interrupt  him,  conceiving  that  the  whole  army 
was  near  the  town ;  but  when  they  learned  that  no  part  of  it 
could  be  expected  till  the  evening,  they  surrounded  him  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  with  the  intenrion  of  taking  him  prisoner. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was  charged  with 
slugs,  threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those  who  first  dared 
to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the  two  who  accompanied  him ;  and 
by  turning   round  continually,  lacing  in   all  directions,  and 
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beharing  like  a  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle  which  a  crowd 
of  people  had  fomied  around  him.  Having  continued  for  some 
time  lo  manccuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart  took  arms,  and 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of 
the  mob  ;  so  that  he  had  soon  500  or  600  men  to  aid  him,  who 
dispersed  the  crowd  In  a  very  short  time.  He  now  triumphed 
in  bis  mm,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
proudly  paraded,  undisturbed,  the  whole  day  with  his  drummer, 
enlisting  alt  who  offered  themselves.  The  number  of  his  lei'ies 
has  been  difierently  stated.  The  Chevalier  Johnstone  says  lie 
obtained  180  recruits;  but  another  authority  says  only  thirty. 
■  to  each  of  whom  a  white  cockade  was  given,  and  a  bounty  of 
five  guineas  promised.'' 

About  nine  o'clock  that  night,  the  vanguard,  consisting  of 
about  100  horsemen,  arrived  in  Manchester;  and  next  day  the 
whole  army  came  up.  The  Prince  entered  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, walking  in  the  midst  of  a  select  band  of  Highlanders  ;  his 
dress  a  light  tartan  plaid,  belled  with  a  blue  sash,  a  gray  wig, 
and  a  blue  velvet  bonnet,  topped  by  a  rose  of  white  ribbons,  the 
badge  of  his  house.  He  look  up  his  quarters  in  a  handsome 
house  in  Market  Street,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  named 
Dickenson — afterwards,  from  that  circumstance,  called  'The 
Palace,'  and  long  after  used  as  an  inn.'  A  local  writer  has  given 
a  sufficiently  minute  account  of  what  happened  at  Manchester 
on  this  and  the  following  day.  '  In  the  course  of  the  day  [the 
29th],  the  public  crier  was  sent  round  the  town  to  require  that 
all  persons  who  had  any  duties  to  pay,  or  any  public  money  in 
their  hands,  should  pay  the  amount  into  the  hands  of  Secretary 
Murray,  at  the  palace,  taking  the  receipt  of  this  officer  as  their 
discharge.  As  evening  approached,  the  bellman  was  again 
despatched  to  announce  that  there  would  that  night  be  an 
iltumination  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  The  illu- 
mination accordingly  took  place,  bonfires  were  made,  and  the 
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bells  rung  joyfully ;  but  the  treasury  was  rot  much  rcplenislied, 
till  a  peremptory  demand  was  made  upon  the  inhabitants. 
Many  of  the  communications  at  the  headquarters  were  made 
with  the  intervention  of  a  green  silk  curtain,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  the  room  of  audience,  and  through  which,  it  is  said, 
even  the  master  of  the  house,  from  prudential  motives,  commu- 
nicated with  his  guest  without  seeing  him.  The  borough-reeve, 
James  Waller  of  Ridgefield,  Esq.,  was  made  the  reluctant  organ 
for  communicating  the  proclamations  of  the  rebel  array  to  the 
people ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr  Clayton  celebrated,  in  strains  of 
eloquence,  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  the  collegiate  church,  for 
which  act  of  disaffection  to  the  reigning  sovereign  he  was  after- 
wards degraded.  A  young  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Coppoch, 
lately  from  the  university,  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  the  Prince.' 

On  the  30th,  the  whole  of  the  rebel  army,  with  the  artillery 
and  baggage,  consisting  of  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  a  number 
of  covered  wagons,  and  about  one  hundred  laden  horses,  were 
assembled  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  The 
recruiting  service  went  on  briskly,  and  from  200  to  300  young 
men,  chiefly  of  the  lower  class,  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 
the  Manchester  regiment,  of  which  Francis  TownJey.  Esq.,  was 
appointed  commander.  Thomas  Theodoras  Deacon,  Charles 
Deacon,  and  Robert  Deacon,  the  sons  of  a  nonjuring  minister, 
catching  the  contagion  of  disloyalty,  became  officers  in  this 
corps ;  and  George  Fletcher,  a  linendraper  in  Snlford ;  James 
Dawson,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  Mr  Dawson 
of  Manchester ;  and  John  Beswick,  a  linendraper  in  Manchester, 
were  placed  in  the  rank  of  captains.  Thomas  Chadwick,  bred 
a  tallow-chandler,  was  api>ointed  lieutenant;  and  Thomas 
Syddall,  the  son  of  the  peruke-maker  who  was  exeaitcd  for 
taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  appointed  adjutant 
Both  officers  and  men  wore  white  cockades,  and  tlie  authority 
of  the  colonel  was  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  tartan  sush. 
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TTie  other  officere  had  each  a.  broadsword  by  his  side,  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  in  his  girdle.  Before  ll\e  Manchester  regiment 
entered  upon  their  campaign,  they  had  the  honour  to  be 
reviewed  by  their  Prince  the  young  Chevaher;  and  Colonel 
Townley,  as  if  foreseeing  their  destiny,  selected  the  churchyard 
for  the  field  of  review.  The  contributions  levied  upon  the 
town  amounted  to  ^^3000,  and  many  of  the  horses  within 
reach  were  put  into  requisition  either  to  mount  the  cavalry 
or  to  convey  the  baggage.  The  conduct  of  the  Highlanders 
was  in  some  instances  rapacious,  wasteful,  and  offensive;  but 
in  general  the  troops  conducted  themselves  with  moderation, 
and  the  behaviour  of  their  officers  was  conciliatory,  and  even 
courteous.* 

An  impression  had  prevailed  that  the  Highland  army  might 
march  into  Wales,  a  country  in  which  they  could  act  with 
advantage  as  irregular  troops,  and  where  their  cause  was 
understood  to  have  many  friends.  The  bridges  over  the 
Mersey,  on  the  way  to  Chester,  had  therefore  been  brolien 
down,  to  impede  their  progress,  Tliis  precaution  proved 
unnecessary. 

On  the  ist  of  December,  the  army  left  Manchester  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  took  the  road  to  Stockport,  the  other 
that  to  Knoltesford,  thus  shewing  that  London  was  their  objecL 
The  bridges  had  been  broken  down  in  this  direction  a!so ;  the 
army  had  therefore  to  cross  the  Mersey  by  other  means.*  At 
Knottesford,  a  temporary  bridge  was  made  of  tlie  trunks  of 
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poplar-trees,  laid  lengthmse,  with  planks  across.  The  horse 
and  artillery  passed  at  Cheadleford.  The  Prince,  with  the  other 
detachment,  crossed  at  Stockport,  having  the  water  up  to  his 
middle.  Here  a  romantic  circumstance  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  A  few  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  had  drawn  up  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  to  welcome  the  Prince  on  his  crossing 
the  river,  and  among  ihem  was  a  Mrs  Skyring,  a  lady  in  eictrenne 
old  age.  '  As  a  child,  she  had  been  lifted  up  in  her  mother's 
arms  to  view  the  happy  landing  at  Dover  of  Charles  II.  Her 
father,  an  old  cavalier,  had  afterwards  to  undergo  not  merely 
neglect,  but  oppression,  from  that  thankless  monarch;  still, 
however,  he  and  his  wife  continued  devoted  to  the  royal  cause, 
and  tlieir  daughter  grew  up  as  devoted  as  they.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stiiarts,  all  her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  her  prayens, 
were  directed  to  another  restoration.  Ever  afterwards  she  had, 
with  rigid  punctuality,  laid  aside  one-half  of  her  yearly  income, 
to  remit  for  the  exiled  family  abroad ;  concealing  only,  what  she 
said  was  of  no  importance  to  ihem,  the  name  of  the  giver.  She 
had  now  parted  with  her  jewels,  her  plate,  and  every  little 
article  of  value  she  possessed,  the  price  of  which,  in  a  puree, 
she  laid  at  the  feet  of  Prince  Charles,  while,  straining  her  dim 
eyes  to  gaze  on  his  features,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her 
shrivelled  lips,  she  exclaimed  with  affectionate  rapture,  in  the 
words  of  Simeon  :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  ! "  ll  is  added  that  she  did  not  survive  the  shock,  when, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  she  was  informed  of  the  retreat  Such, 
even  when  misdirected  in  its  object,  or  eiuggerated  in  its  force, 
was  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  in  England!"' 

In  the  evening  (December  j),  the  two  divisions  joined  at 
Macclesfield,  where  Charles  received  intelligence  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  had  taken  command  of  the  army  mustered  in 
Staffordshire,*  which  was  now  on  its  march,  and  quartered  at 
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I.fchfieH,  Coventry,  Stafford,  and  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Highland  army  should  march  to  Derby. 
To  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  this  ilesign.  Lord  George  Munay 
proceeded  with  a  column  to  Conglelon,  on  the  slrjight  road  to 
Lichfield,  while  the  rest  advanced  to  Derby.  It  was  cakulatcd 
that  the  English  commander,  hearing  of  a  body  on  the  march 
towards  his  present  position,  would  concentrate  his  forces  and 
his  attention  there,  and  thus  allow  the  main  Iwdy  of  the  High- 
land forces  to  pass  beyond  him  uninterrupted.  As  Lord  Geoige 
ndvanced  to  Congleton,  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  in  commanil  uf 
a  body  of  horse,  retired  from  that  town  to  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne.  An  advanced  party  of  Lord  George's  men,  under  Colonel 
Ker,  went  forward  at  night  (December  2)  towards  Newcasde- 
iinder-Lyne,  whence  the  dragoons  broke  up  with  great  precipi- 
tation, some  of  them  escaping  through  windows.  This  party 
seized  one  Weir,  a  noted  spy,  who  was  only  saved  from  hanging 
by  the  clemency  of  the  Prince.'  The  effect  of  these  movements, 
and  of  the  false  intelligence  given  out,  was  exacdy  what  had 
been  expected.  The  duke,  at  Stafford  (December  2),  received 
intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents  were  at  Congle- 
ton, and  that  the  rest  were  to  be  there  at  night  He  therefore 
proceeded  that  night  of  elevm  o'clock  to  Stone,  thus  allowing  the 
main  body  of  the  Highlanders  to  gel  past  him.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  having  effected  his  design.  Lord  George  left 
Congleton,  and  passing  through  Leek,  reached  Ashbourne  in  the 
evening. 

Some  hours  after  he  had  passed  Leek,  the  Prince,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  arrived  there,  being  on  the  straight  road 
to  Derby.  At  midnight,  the  latter  party  set  out  from  Leek,  and 
reached  Ashbourne  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  any 
sudden  attack  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  might  find  them 
all  together.  Early  on  the  4th,  a  portion  of  the  army  proceeded 
to  Derby,  which  they  entered  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  About 
three,  Lord  Elcho  came  in  with  the  life-guards  and  some  of  the 
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principal  officers  on  horseback,  '  making  a  very  respectable 
appearance."  The  main  body  of  the  army  continued  to  enter 
in  small  detachments  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  day  (to 
convey,  as  was  supposed,  an  impression  of  the  greatness  of  their 
numbers),  with  bagpipes  playing  and  colours  unfurled ; '  and 
in  the  evening  the  Prince  arrived  on  foot,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  house  of  the  Eart  of  Exeter.  During  ihe  day 
the  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires  lighted,  and  there  was  an 
illumination  {how  far  voluntary  is  not  stated)  at  night  The 
magistrates  were  ordered  to  attend  the  proclamations  in  their 
official  gowns ;  but  when  it  was  known  thai  they  had  sent  these 
away  beforehand,  Iheir  attendance  was  excused,  and  the  pro- 
clamations were  made  by  the  common  crier. 

Charles  was  now  within  taj  miles — to  him  less  than  a  week's 
march — of  the  capital  of  England.  In  consequence  of  the 
dexterous  manceuvre  of  Lord  George  Murray,  he  could  have 
advanced  thither  without  fighting  with  the  Uiike  of  Cumber- 
land, who  was,  on  the  4th,  returning  from  Stone  to  Stafford, 
where  he  was  nine  miles  farther  from  London  than  the 
Chevalier,  whom  he  could  have  had  no  hope  of  overtaking  with 
infantry,  supposing  that  Charles  had  been  pleased  to  proceed 
immediately,^  Two  armies  in  succession  had  thus  been  eluded 
by  tile  Highlanders — that  of  Wade,  in  consequence  of  the 
weather  or  the  old  marshal's  inactivity,'  and  thai  of  Cumberland, 
through  the  ingenuity  of  their  own  leaders.  There  remained  yet 
a  third  army  at  Finchley  Common ;  but  it  was  not  formidable  in 
character  or  numbers,  and  probably  might  have  failed  to  meet 
the  clans  in  battle,  if  they  had  marched  still  onward.  No 
invading  band,  since  the  days  of  the  Saxon  kings,  had  ever  been 
allowed  to  advance  so  far  and  so  threateningly  into  England ; 
for  though  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  1648,  had  got  to  Uttoxeler, 
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it  was  only  with  a  small  portion  of  an  army  broken  to  pieces  a 
good  way  farther  north.' 

Hitherto  the  English  people  had  entertained  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  insurrection.  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  tenor  of 
the  public  journals,  where  the  Highland  army  is  invariably 
spoken  of  with  contempt,  both  on  physical  and  moral  grounds, 
the  English  generally  had  not  the  most  faint  apprehension  of 
the  bold  and  generous  spirit  of  self-devotion  which  prompted 
these  men  to  leave  tlieir  homes,  and  thus  expose  themselves  not 
only  to  the  perils  of  war,  but  the  pains  of  treason,  for  [he  sake 
of  a  cause  which,  however  mistakenly,  they  conceived  to  be 
that  of  justice  and  patriotism.  The  whole  expedition  of  the 
Chevalier  and  his  attendant  bands  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  only  an  odd  piece  of  mob-procedure,  which  a  proper  exertion 
of  regular  military  force  would  put  down.  There  even  seems  to 
have  been  some  disposition  to  look  upon  it  as  a  novel  kind  of 
show.  The  poet  Gray  writes  from  Cambridge ;  '  Here  we  had 
no  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  it  were  the  battle  of  Canute. 
I  heard  three  sensible  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch  were 
said  to  be  at  Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby,  talking  of 
hiring  a  chdse  to  go  to  Caxton,  a  place  on  the  high-road  [on 
the  high-road,  be  it  recollected,  from  Derby  to  London,  from 
which  it  is  only  distant  fifty  miles],  to  see  the  Pretender  and 
the  Highlanders  as  they  passed.'  Much  of  the  apprehension 
was  no  doubt  owing  to  a  hne  of  policy  assumed  by  the 
government  party.  It  was  thought  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
fession of  Jacobitism  to  speak  in  respectful  terms  of  the 
Chevalier,  his  followers,  or  the  strength  of  his  army.  This 
of  course  was  a  sword  that  cut  two  ways,  for  while  it  tended 
to    keep  down  popular  feeling   in  behalf  of  Charles,  it  also 
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Mm£  The  Chenlitf  Johnston^  qieakiDg  bom  mfimuUioii 
vlndi  he  ptncnred  a  few  memAa  aficnnvds  oo  die  spec,  stqrs 
that  the  ihofM  were  shot,  nanj  peof^  Bed  to  the  couoUjr, 
Uicing  with  them  their  most  precioas  Elects,  and  the  Bank  oolf 
eicaped  ttnolvcncy  hy  paying  in  sixpences  to  pasons  in  its 
mnfidcncc,  who,  going  out  at  one  door,  zad  rctnming  at 
■nrither,  received  the  same  money  over  and  over  again,  and 
thus  kept  back  the  ben&JuU  holders  of  notes.  The  ministers 
were  pCTi'leiwiL  It  has  been  all<^ed  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  shut  himself  up  in  his  house 
for  a  day,  driilx-Tating  whether  he  should  not  at  once  declare 
for  the  Smarts.  King  George  was  said  to  have  ordered  his 
ya«'hts,  in  which  he  had  crobarbed  his  most  valuable  effects,  to 
Tumain  at  the  Tiiwer  stairs,  in  readiness  to  sail  at  a  monient's 
warning.  Perhaps  some  of  these  allegations  were  mere  popular 
ttimoiir,  but  ihey  shew  at  least  a  degree  of  fear  which  must 
have  been  thought  sufficient  to  render  them  credible.  And,  in 
ttulh,  ihc  danger,  if  danger  it  is  to  be  called,  was  by  no  means 
incunNidernble,  for  not  only  was  the  Highland  army  within  a 
few  days'  march,  with  little  to  oppose  its  progress,  but  there 
was  a  party  in  the  city,  including,  it  now  appears,  one  of  the 
nidennen  (a  Mr  Heathcote),  who  were  expected  to  make  a 
public  appcarnncc  in  the  same  cause,  and  a  French  army  was 
expected  lo  land  on  the  coast  The  day  of  all  this  con- 
ftli-nialiun  was  ailcTA-ards  remembered  under  the  expressive 
appellation  of  Blatk  Friday. 
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Intellirence  reached  the  Prince  at  Derby  of  the  arrival  of 
Lord  John  Drummond,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  at 
Montrose  with  a  body  of  French  troops.  A  treaty  had  been 
entered  into  at  Fontainebleau,  on  the  23d  of  October,  between 
the  Marquis  d'Argenson  on  the  part  of  Louis  XV.,  and  Colonel 
O'Brien  on  the  part  of  Charles,  Prince  Kegent  of  Scotland, 
agreeing  that  there  should  be  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  parties ;  that  the  king  should  aid  die  Prince  Regent  in 
every  practicable  way  against  their  common  enemy  the  Elector 
of  Hanover ;  and  that  the  king  should  furnish  the  Prince  with 
a  body  of  troops  from  his  Irish  regiments,  along  with  other 
troops,  '  to  defend  the  provinces  which  had  submitted,  or  should 
submit,  to  the  regency,  to  attack  the  common  enemy,  and  to 
follow  every  movement  which  should  be  judged  useful  or 
necessary."  In  consequence  of  this  agreement.  Lord  John 
Drummond,  who  was  a  subject  of  France,  embarked  1000  men 
about  the  middle  of  November  at  Dunkirk,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition.  Excepting  a 
few  transports  taken  by  English  cruisers,  containing  one  or  two 
hundred  of  the  men,  this  little  armament  arrived  in  good  order 
at  Montrose  near  the  end  of  November;  and  Drummond,  on 
the  ad  of  December,  published  the  following  manifesto  :  '  We, 
Lord  John  Drmnraond,  commander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty's  forces  in  Scotland,  do  hereby  declare  that  we  are 
come  to  this  kingdom  with  written  orders  to  make  war  against 
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tlie  king  of  England,  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  his  adherents ; 
and  that  the  positive  orders  we  have  from  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  are,  to  attack  all  his  enemies  in  this  kingdom,  whom 
he  has  declared  to  be  those  who  will  not  immediately  join  and 
assist,  as  far  as  will  lie  in  their  power,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Regent  in  Scotland,  &c.,  and  his  ally;  and  whom  he  is  resolved, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  support  in  taking 
possession  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  if  necessary,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  men  and  money  he  is  master  of  j  to 
which  three  kingdoms  the  family  of  Stuart  have  so  just  and 
indisputable  a  title.  And  his  most  Christian  Majesty's  positive 
orders  are,  that  his  enemies  should  be  used  in  this  kingdom  in 
proportion  to  the  harm  they  do  or  intend  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  cause.'  Lord  John,  according  to  instructions  he  had 
receive*!,  tost  no  lime  in  sending  a  messenger  to  Count  Nassau, 
commander  of  tlie  Dutch  auxiliaries  called  over  into  England, 
requiring  him  to  observe  a  neutrality,  agreeably  to  the  capitula- 
tions of  Toumay  and  Dendermonde,  by  which  they  had  agreed 
for  a  certain  time  not  to  fight  against  the  king  of  France  and 
his  allius. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Lord  John  Drummond 
from  France,  the  ministers  made  serious  preparations  for  a  much 
larger  armament,  which  they  designed  to  have  landed  on  the 
south  coast  of  England.  Ten  thousand  troops  were  mustered 
for  this  purpose,  and  Prince  Henry  Stuart,  Charles's  younger 
brother,  was  brought  to  Paris  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
Every  preparation  had  been  made ;  the  king  had  taken  leave 
of  the  young  Prince,  telling  him  that  he  would  '  dine  quietly  in 
London  on  the  9th  of  January '  (meaning  the  agth  of  December, 
old  style) ;  and  the  plan  was  only  abandoned  when  intelligcnre 
came  of  the  retreat  of  the  Highland  army  from  Derby.'  Had 
that  army  gone  on,  the  French  invasion  would  have  taken  place 
in  time  to  support  Charles  in  London,  supposing  that  be  had 
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seized  the  government ;  and  the  Stuart  dynasty  must  have  been 
reinstated  on  the  throne. 

The  morning  of  the  sth  saw  the  Prince  at  Derby,  eager  to 
go  forward  on  his  march  at  all  hazards,  but  hopeful  that  succours 
from  France,  and  a  rising  of  his  English  friends,  would  make  it 
less  dangerous  than  it  appeared.  The  men  in  general  were  in 
high  spirits,  and  very  anxious  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army.  The  common  e^ectation 
was,  that  a  battle  was  about  to  take  place  ;  and  with  this  view 
there  was  a  general  sharpening  of  broadswords  at  the  cutlers' 
shops,  and  some  took  the  sacrament  in  the  churches.  Little 
was  it  thought  that  their  leaders  were  about  to  resolve  upon 
quite  a  contrary  movement. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  on  tiie  morning  of  the  5th,  Lord 
George  Murray  and  the  other  members  gave  it  as  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  army  ought  to  return  to  Scotland,  Lord 
Geoi^ge  pointed  out  that  they  were  about  to  be  environed  by 
three  armies,  amounting  collectively  to  about  30,000  men,  while 
their  own  forces  were  not  above  5000,  if  so  many.  Supposing 
an  unsuccessful  engagement  with  any  of  those  armies,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  one  man  would  escape,  for  the  militia 
would  beset  every  roail.  The  Prince,  if  not  slain  in  the  battle, 
must  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  whole  world  would 
blame  them  as  fools  for  running  into  such  a  risk.  Charles 
answered  that  he  regarded  not  his  own  danger.  He  'pressed 
with  all  the  force  of  argument  to  go  forward.  He  did  not  doubt,' 
he  said,  '  that  the  justice  of  his  cause  would  prevail.  He  was 
hopeful  there  might  be  a  defection  in  the  enemy's  army,  and 
that  many  would  declare  for  him.  He  was  so  very  bent  on 
putting  all  to  the  risk,  that  the  Duke  of  Perth  was  for  it,  since 
his  Royal  Highness  was.  At  last  he  proposed  going  to  Wales, 
instead  of  returning  to  Carlisle  ;  but  every  other  officer  declared 
his  opinion  for  a  retreat'  These  are  nearly  the  words  of  Lord 
George   Murray;*    we   are   elsewhere    told    tliat    the   Prince 
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condescended  to  use  entreaties  to  induce  his  adherents  to  alter 
their  resolution.  '  Rather  than  go  back,'  he  said,  '  I  could  wish 
10  be  twenty  feet  underground  !''  His  chagrin,  when  he  found 
his  councillors  obdurate,  was  beyond  all  bounds.  The  council 
broke  up,  in  the  understanding  that  the  retreat  was  to  commence 
next  morning.  Lord  George  volunteering  to  take  the  post  of 
honour  in  the  rear,  prorided  only  that  he  should  not  be  troubled 
with  the  baggage. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Charles  spoke  of  the  intended  move- 
ment to  various  officers,  in  such  terms,  that  a  few,  particularly 
Secretary  Murray  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  (from  a  desire  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  hira,  as  Lord  George  Murray 
suspected),  expressed  their  regret  for  the  resolution,  saying  thai 
they  had  approved  of  it  in  the  morning  only  from  an  idea  that 
the  soldiers  would  not  go  heartily  into  a  battle  when  tliey  knew 
that  their  officers  were  otherwise  inclined.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  whole  of  the  officers  were  once  more  together,  and 
were  given  to  understand  what  these  gentlemen  had  said,  they 
told  the  Prince  '  that  they  valued  their  lives  as  little  as  brave 
men  ought  to  do,  and  if  he  inclined  to  go  forward,  they  would 
do  their  duty  to  the  last ;  but  they  desired  that  those  who  had 
advised  his  Royal  Highness  to  march  forward  would  sign  their 
opinion,  which  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  them.'''  Murray  and 
Sheridan  were  not  disposed  to  do  this,  and  the  retreat  was 
therefore  determined  upon. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  march  of  the  Prince  into 
England,  the  leading  Jacobites  of  that  country  had  kept  back, 
under  an  impression  that,  with  so  small  a  force,  he  was  not 
likely  to  produce  a  general  mustering  of  the  party  in  his  favour. 
Charles  had  therefore  little  or  no  communication  of  any  kind 
with  the  party  during  his  march.'  Yet  it  appears  that  the  very 
boldness  of  his  onward  movement,  especially  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expected  descent  from  France,  at  length  disposed 
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them  to  come  out ;  and  many  were  just  on  the  point  of  declaiing 
themselves,  and  marching  to  join  his  army,  when  the  retreat 
from  Derby  was  determined  on.  A  Mr  Bany  arrived  in  Derby 
two  days  after  the  Prince  left  it,  with  a  message  from  Sir  Watkin 
William  Wynne  and  Lord  Barrymore,  to  assure  him,  in  the 
name  of  many  friends  of  the  cause,  that  they  were  ready  to  join 
him  in  what  manner  he  pleased,  either  in  the  capital,  or  every 
one  to  rise  in  his  own  county.'  I  have  likewise  been  assured 
that  many  of  the  Welsh  gentry  had  actually  left  their  homes, 
and  were  on  their  way  to  join  Charles,  when  intelligence  of  his 
retreat  at  once  sent  them  all  back  peaceably,  convinced  that  it 
was  now  loo  late  to  contribute  their  assistance.  These  men, 
from  the  power  they  had  over  their  tenantry,  could  have  added 
materially  to  his  military  force.'  In  fact,  from  all  that  appears, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  insurgents  had  a  very  considerable 
chance  of  success  from  an  onward  movement — also,  no  doubt, 
a  chance  of  destruction,  and  yet  not  worse  than  what  ultimately 
befell  many  of  them — while  a  retreat  broke  in  a  moment  the 
spell  which  their  gallantry  had  conjured  up,  and  gave  the  enemy 
a  great  advantage  over  them. 

The  resolution  of  the  council  not  being  made  known  that 
night  to  the  army  at  large,  the  common  men,  and  many  of  the 
officers,  on  commencing  their  march  next  morning  before  tlay- 
break,  thought  they  were  going  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  displayed  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  But 
as  Boon  as  daylight  allowed  them  to  see  the  surrounding  objects, 
and  they  found,  from  marks  they  had  taken  of  the  road,  that 
diey  were  retracing  their  steps,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  army  but  expressions  of  rage  and  lamentation.  '  If  we 
had  been  beaten,'  says  the  Chevalier  Johnstone, '  our  grief  could 
not  have  been  greater.' 
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The  vexation  of  the  arniy  on  this  account  was  nothing  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  its  unhappy  leader.  Vestigia  nuUa. 
retrorsum  had  been  his  motto  from  the  beginning ;  and  so  long 
as  he  was  going  forward,  no  danger,  and  far  less  any  privation 
or  fatigue,  had  given  him  the  least  concern.  But  now,  when  at 
length  compelled  to  turn  back  from  the  glittering  prize  which 
had  almost  been  within  his  grasp,  he  lost  all  his  former  spirit, 
and,  from  being  the  leader  of  his  hardy  bands,  became  in 
appearance,  as  he  was  in  reality,  their  reluctant  follower.  In 
ihe  march  forward,  he  had  always  been  firet  up  in  the  morning, 
had  the  men  in  motion  before  break  of  day,  and  generally 
walked,  in  dress  and  aims  similar  to  tiieir  own,  at  the  head  of 
their  body;  but  now,  all  his  alacrity  gone,  and  with  hopes 
nearly  blighted,  he  permitted  the  whole  army  to  march  before 
him  (except  a  rearguard,  whom  he  often  compelled  to  wait  for 
him  a  long  time) ;  and  on  coming  out  of  his  lodgings,  dejectedly 
mounted  a  horse,  and  then  rode  on,  without  intercourse  wiUi 
his  men,  to  the  quarters  assigned  for  him  in  the  van. 

The  retreat  of  the  army  was  concerted  with  so  modi  secrecy, 
and  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  was  two  days'  march 
ahead  of  the  royal  forces  ere  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could 
make  himself  certain  of  the  fact,  or  take  measures  for  a  pursuiL 
When  he  at  length  ascertained  that  they  were  retiring,  he 
changed  the  defensive  system  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued  for 
one  of  active  annoyance.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons,  and  having  mounted  looo  foot  on  horses  provided 
by  the  gentlemen  of  Statfordshire,  he  started  from  Meriden 
Common,  a  position  he  had  taken  near  Coventry,  and,  passing 
by  very  bad  roads  through  Uttoxetcr  and  Cheadle,  came  to 
Macclesfield  on  the  evening  of  the  loth,  full  two  days  after  the 
insurgents  had  reached  the  same  point  He  here  received 
intelligence  that,  after  retreating  with  wonderful  expedition 
through  Ashbourne,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  the  enemy  had  just 
Uiat  morning  left  Manchester,  and  set  forn'ard  to  Wigan. 

The  Highlanders  managed  their  retreat  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  unite  expedition  with  perfect  coolness,  and  never  to  allow  the 
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enemy  to  obtain  a  single  advantage.  Though  on  foot,  and 
pursued  by  cavalry,  they  kept  distinctly  ahead  of  all  danger  or 
annoyance  for  twelve  days,  two  of  wliich  they  had  spent  in 
undisturbed  rest  at  Preston  and  Ltincaster.'  The  troops  of  the 
duke  were  reinforced  on  the  izth  by  a  body  of  horse,  whicli 
General  Wade,  now  with  the  army  in  the  centre  of  Yorkshire, 
sent  with  haste  over  Blackslone  Edge  to  intercept  the  retiring 
host,  but  who  only  reached  Preston  after  it  had  been  several 
hours  evacuated,  and  in  time  to  join  the  pursuing  force  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  After  a  halt  of  one  day,  occasioned  by 
the  false  alarm  of  an  invasion  on  the  southern  coast,  the  pursuing 
anny,  amounting  to  3000  or  4000  horse,  continued  their  course 
from  Preston,  through  roads  which  had  been  rendered  almost 
impassable,  partly  by  the  weather,  and  partly  by  the  exertions 
of  men.  Orders  had  been  communicated  by  the  duke  to  the 
country-people  to  break  down  bridges,  destroy  the  roads,  and 
use  all  means  in  their  power  to  retard  the  insurgent  army.* 
But  while  the  hardy  mountaineers  found  little  inconvenience 
from  either  storm  in  the  air  or  ruts  in  the  ground,  these  very 
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circumstances  served  materially  to  impede  the  English  dragoons, 
and  to  place  the  two  armies  upon  what  might  be  considered  a 
more  equal  footing  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Prince,  with  tlie  main  body  of  his  troops,  was  at  Penrith 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th;  but  his  rearguard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  George  Murray,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of 
some  ammunition  wagons,  wan  this  night  with  great  difficulty 
brought  only  to  Shap.  The  delay  thus  occasioned  allowed  the 
lightest  of  the  duke's  horse  to  overtake  the  rear  of  the  retiring 
army.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  tSth,  soon  alter  it  had 
commenced  its  march  from  Sliap,  some  of  the  English  chasseurs 
were  seen  havering  on  the  adjoining  heights ;  and  about  mid- 
day, as  the  Highlanders  were  approaching  the  enclosures  around 
Clifton  Hall,  a  body  of  light  horse  seemed  to  be  forming  for 
attack  upon  an  eminence  a  little  way  in  front  Against  these, 
who  were  merely  volunteer  militia  of  the  district,  Lord  George 
Murray  ordered  the  Glengarry  clan  lo  go  forward;  but,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  engagement,  they  immediately  retreated. 

The  rearguard  consisted  of  John  Roy  Stuart's  regiment  of 
aoo  men,  of  the  Glengarry  clan,  and  a  few  companies  whidi 
attended  the  ammunition  wagons ;  but  it  was  reinforced  on  the 
present  occasion  by  the  Stuarts  of  Appin  and  Ciuny  Mac- 
pheison's  regiment,  being  about  1000  men  in  all.  Lord  Geoige, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  tlie  importance  of  his  trust,  was  the  last 
man  in  the  line.  Anxious  to  check  the  pursuit,  he  despatched 
Stuart  forward  to  Penrith,  requesting  that  1000  men  might  be 
sent  to  him  from  the  main  body  there  stationed.  With  this 
force  he  intended  lo  have  gained  the  flank  of  the  duke's  army, 
now  approaching  obliquely  from  the  left,  and  to  have  attacked 
them  under  favour  of  the  approaching  night.  But  Charles 
relumed  Stuart  with  an  order,  requiring  him  to  march  with  all 
speed  forward  to  Penrith,  without  taking  any  offensive  measures 
ag.iinst  the  duke.  This  order,  proceeding  upon  a  genera]  view 
of  what  was  proper,  would  have  been  attended,  as  Lord  George 
well  perceived,  with  injurious  effecta ;  for  the  men  could  not 
have  retired  in  the   face   of  tlie  enemy  without    being   much 
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exposed.  He  therefore  desired  Colonel  Smart  not  to  mention 
the  Prince's  wishes  to  any  one  ;  and  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  giving  the  enemy  the  necessary  check.  At  the  bridge, 
a.  little  to  the  south  of  tlie  village  of  Clifton,  where  the  road 
passed  between  a  high  stonewall  surrounding  Lord  l>onsdale's 
park  and  the  hedge  enclosures  of  Clifton  Hall,  he  placed  the 
Glengarry  regiment  and  John  Roy  Stuart's  along  the  wall — the 
latter  being  nearest  the  village — and  the  Appin  and  Macpher- 
son  regiments  within  the  opposite  eaclosures.  Soon  after 
sunset,  the  main  body  of  the  duke's  army,  composed  exclusively 
of  cavaliy,  and  said  to  be  about  4000  in  number,  came  up  and 
formed  in  two  lines  on  the  moor  about  a  mile  behind. 

In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  numbere,  Ixird 
George  made  some  men  pass  behind  the  hedges  with  the 
colours,  and  returning  secretly,  again  pass,  displaying  the 
colours  once  more,  and  this  several  times  over.  Full  of  anxiety 
about  his  critical  situation,  he  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
amongst  the  men,  encouraging  them  to  behave  with  firmness. 
He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Macphersons,  with 
Cluny  by  his  side.  In  a  narrative  by  Ciuny,'  it  is  stated  that  he 
did  not  ultimately  give  orders  for  action  till  he  had  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  chief,  and  found  him  willing  to  make  the  attack, 
if  ordered.  Daylight  passed  away,  succeeded  by  a  dark  and 
cloudy  night,  with  occasional  bursts  of  moonlight  By  one  of 
these  transient  gleams.  Lord  George  saw  a  body  of  men — 
dismounted  dragoons,  or  infantry  who  had  resumed  their  proper 
mode  of  warfare— coming  forward  upon  the  enclosures  beyond 
the  road.  He  ordered  the  two  regiments  near  him  to  advance, 
in  doing  which  they  received  a  fire  from  the  enemy.  At  this 
Lord  George  exclaimed:  'Claymore  I'  an  ordinary  war-cry 
among  the  Highlanders,  and  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The 
whole  left  wing,  then  making  a  direct  and  spirited  attack,  forced 
the  dismounted  dragoons  back  to  their  main  body  with  con- 
«derable  slaughter,  and  shouted  to  let  the  right  wing  know 
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hr  (orwatd  oa  the  moor,  and  who  mi^  have  been  aken 
\monen.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  day.  Lord  Geofge  ^Itmay 
had  Ulics  the  Doke  of  Cumberland's  footman,  vhom  the  Prince 
rnMaflliy  kdi  back  to  his  master.  A  Mr  Hamilton,  an  otlicer 
in  the  Prince'ii  hussars,  had  been  taken,  from  want  of  cautioa, 
before  the  tkirmish  by  a  straggling  party.* 

The  whole  of  the  Highland  army  spent  the  night  of  the  191^ 
fif  Dcrcmltcr  at  Carlisle,  where  it  was  thought  necessary,  on 
ev.-u:ualinK  the  town  next  morning,  to  leave  a  garrison,  consisting 
Iff  the  Manchfsicr  regiment,  some  men  from  the  Lowland 
fe((imcmtii,  ami  a  few  French  and  Irish  ;  in  all  300.'  This  small 
KitrriKin,  aitirnaleO  willi  a  greater  share  of  courage  and  fidelity 
10  the  caimc  ihcy  had  embraced  than  of  prudence  or  fore- 
night,  rewlved  oliittinatcly  to  defend  the  city,  and  took  every 
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measure  for  that  purpose  which  the  time  and  season  would 
allow. 

Charles  left  Carlisle  on  the  morning  of  the  soth,  after  having 
publicly  thanked  the  garrison  for  their  devoted  loyalty,  and 
promised  to  relieve  them  as  soon  as  he  could  The  men,  drawn 
up  to  hear  his  address,  saw  him  depart  with  acclamations,  and 
gazing  from  the  walls,  soon  beheld  their  comrades  draw  near 
the  beloved  land  to  which  th(y  were  never  to  return.  The  army 
reached  the  Esk,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  river,  usually  shallow, 
was  swollen,  by  an  incessant  tain  of  several  days,  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet  Yet  it  was  resolved  to  cross  immediately,  lest  a 
continuation  of  the  rain  during  the  night  should  render  the 
passage  totally  impracticabla  A  skilful  arrangement  was  made, 
which  almost  obviated  the  dangers  of  the  flood.  The  cavalry 
were  stationed  in  the  river,  a  few  paces  above  the  ford,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  current;  and  the  infantry  fonned  themselves  in 
ranks  of  ten  or  twelve  abreast,  with  their  arms  locked  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  support  one  another  gainst  the  rapidity  of  the 
river,  leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  the  successive  lines  for 
the  water  to  flow  through.  The  whole  passed  over  in  perfect 
safety.  Cavalry  were  placed  farther  down  the  river,  to  pick  up 
all  who  might  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
None  were  lost,  except  a  few  girls.  The  transit  of  the  river 
occupied  an  hour,  during  which,  from  the  close  numbers  of  the 
men,  it  appeared  to  be  crossed  by  a  paved  street  of  heads  and 
shoulders.  When  they  got  to  the  other  side,  and  began  to  dry 
themselves  at  the  fires  lighted  upon  the  bank  for  that  purpose, 
Ihey  were  overjoyed  at  once  more  finding  their  feet  upon  their 
native  ground,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  the  chagrin  which  had 
attended  their  retreat,  with  all  depressing  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

An  espedition  was  thus  completed  which,  for  boldness  and 
address,  is  entitled  to  rank  high  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  It  lasted  six  weeks,  and  was  directed 
through  a  country  decidedly  hostile  to  the  adventurers ;  it  was 
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done  in  the  face  of  two  armies,  each  capable  of  utterly  annihilat- 
ing it ;  and  the  weather  was  such  as  to  add  a  thousand  personal 
miseries  to  the  general  evils  of  the  campaign.  Yet  such  was 
the  success  which  will  sometimes  attend  the  most  desperate 
case,  if  conducted  with  resolution,  that  from  the  moment  the 
inimical  country  was  entered,  to  that  in  which  it  was  abandoned, 
only  forty  men  were  lost,  out  of  nearly  s^ooi  by  sickness, 
marauding,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  A  magnanimity  was 
preserved  even  in  retreat  beyond  that  of  ordinary  soldiers  ;  and 
instead  of  flying  in  wild  disorder,  a  prey  to  their  pursuers,  these 
desultory  bands  had  turned  against  and  smitten  the  superior 
army  of  their  enemy,  with  a  vigour  which  effectually  checked  it. 
They  had  carried  the  standard  of  Glenfinnin  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  a  country  full  of  foes ;  and  now  they  brought  it  back 
unscathed,  through  the  accumulated  dangers  of  storm  and  war. 

In  their  descent  upon  England,  when,  in  the  height  of  their 
expectations,  private  rapine  had  few  charms,  the  Highlanders 
conducted  themselves  with  tolerable  propriety;  and  as  the 
public  money  was  everywhere  raised,  they  had  been  able  to  pay 
for  food  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  But  in  their  retreat, 
when  their  pay  was  more  precarious,  private  property  was  less 
respected,  though  not  invaded  or  injured  to  nearly  so  great  an 
extent  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  unhappy  garrison  of  Carlisle  saw  their  fortifications 
invested  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  on  the 
very  day  following  the  departure  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  They 
fired  upon  all  who  came  within  reach  of  their  guns,  and  shewed 
an  intention  of  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity.  But  ihe  duke, 
having  procured  cannon  from  Whitehaven,  erected  a  battery  on 
the  2Sth,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  crazy  walls  of  the  town 
and  castle.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  a  white  flag  appeared 
upon  the  walls,  and  the  governor  signified  a  wish  to  enter  into  a 
capitulation.  The  cannon  then  ceased,  and  a  message  was  sent 
by  Governor  Hamilton  to  the  duke,  desiring  to  know  what  terms 
e  would  be  pleased  to  give  them.  His  royal  highness  replied 
t  the  only  tenns  he  wouM  or  could  grant  were, '  tlial  lliuy 
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should  not  be  put  to  die  sword,  but  reserved  for  his  majesty's 
pleasure.'  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  royal  anny 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  city  and  castle,  placing  all 
the  garrison  under  a  strong  guard  in  the  catliediaL  The  fate 
meted  out  to  them  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

It  was  now  judged  proper  that,  as  Die  more  immediate  danger 
from  the  Highland  anny  was  past,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
should  return  to  London,  in  order  to  be  of  service  in  repelling 
the  invasion  which  was  still  dreaded  from  France  on  the  south 
coast.  He  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  leaving  his  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Wade  and  Lieutenant-general 
Hawley,  the  last  of  whom  was  ordered  to  conduct  a  portion  of 
the  army  into  Scotland,  while  Wade  remained  at  Newcastle. 

The  Chevalier  meanwhile  pursued  his  march  towards  the 
north.  On  crossing  the  Esk,  he  divided  his  army  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  went  by  Ecclefechan  and  Moffat,  with 
Lord  George  Murray  and  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Nairn.  He  himself 
led  the  other,  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lords  Ekho  and  Pitsligo, 
Locheil,  Clanranald,  Glengarry,  and  Kcppoch.  He  lodged  the 
first  night  at  Annan.  Next  day.  Lord  Elcho  advanced  with  400 
or  500  men  to  take  possession  of  Dumfries.  The  rest  went 
forward  with  himself  on  the  day  following.  Dumfries  had 
reason,  on  this  occasion,  for  alarm,  on  account  of  the  seizure  of 
the  baggage-wagons  at  Lockerby.  The  clans  marched  into  it  as 
into  a  toivn  where  they  expected  resistance,  or  at  least  no  kindly 
reception ;  and  on  an  idiot  being  observed  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand  behind  a  grave-stone  in  the  churchyard,  which  they 
supposed  he  was  about  to  fire  upon  them,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  poor  creature's  life  was  spared.'  The 
Prince  took  up  his  lodging  in  what  was  then  the  best  house  in 
the  town,  being  that  which  is  now  the  Commercial  Inn,  near  the 
centre  of  the  market-place.  He  had  ordered  the  citizens  to 
contribute  the  sura  of  £2000  for  his  use,  with  1000  pair  of 
shoes ;  some  of  his  men  adding,  that  they  might  consider  it  well 
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that  their  town  was  not  laid  in  ashes.  So  lately  as  1836,  an 
aged  female  lived  in  Edinburgh  who  recollected  the  occupation 
of  Dumfries  by  the  Highland  army,  being  then  seventeen  years 
of  age.'  She  lived  opposite  to  the  Prince's  lodging,  and  fre- 
quently saw  him.  In  her  father's  house  several  of  the  men  were 
quartered,  and  it  was  her  recollection  thai  they  greatly  lamented 
the  course  which  they  had  taken,  and  feared  the  issue  of  the 
expedition.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Prince 
was  Mr  Richard  Lowthian,  a  nonjuror,  and  proprietor  of  Staffold 
Hali,  in  Ciunberiand.  Though  well  affected  to  the  Prince's 
cause,  he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  come  into  his  presence,  and 
yet  neither  did  he  wish  to  offend  him  by  the  appearance  of 
deliberately  going  out  of  his  way.  The  expedient  he  adopted 
in  this  dilemma  was  one  highly  characteristic  of  the  time — he 
got  himself  tilled  so  extremely  drunk,  that  his  being  kept  back 
from  the  company  of  his  guest  was  only  a  matter  of  decency. 
His  wife,  who  could  noi  well  be  taxed  with  treason,  did  the 
honouis  of  the  house  without  scruple  ;  and  some  other  Jacobite 
ladies,  particularly  those  of  the  attainted  house  of  Carnwath,* 
came  forward  to  grace  his  court  When  the  author  was  at 
Dumfries  in  1838,  he  saw,  in  the  possession  of  a  private  family, 
one  of  a  set  of  table  napkins,  of  the  most  beautiful  damask, 
resembling  the  finest  satin,  which  the  ladies  Dahell  of  Carnwath 
had  taken  to  grace  the  table  of  the  Prince,'  and  which  they  had 
kept  ever  after  witli  the  care  due  to  the  most  precious  relics. 
The  drawing-room  in  which  Charles  received  company  is  a  very 
handsome  one,  panelled  all  round  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  touched  with  dim  gold.  He  was  sitting 
here  at  supper  with  his  officers  and  odier  friends,  when  he  was 
told  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  with  intelligence  respecting 
the  enemy.  One  M'Ghie,  a  painter  in  Dumfries,  and  a  friend 
of  the  insurgents,  had  been  imposed  upon  at  Annan  with  the 
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false  news  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberlajid  ha.d  already  taken 
Carlisle,  and  was  advancing  to  Dumfries.  Charles  received  this 
intelligence  in  another  room,  and  soon  after  reluraed  to  his 
fiiends  with  a  countenance  manifestly  dejected.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  hurriedly  left  the  town  next  day,  with  only 
£i  100  of  the  ^ifzooo,  but  carrying  the  provost  and  another 
gentleman  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder.  Mrs 
Lowthian  received  from  him,  as  a  token  of  regard,  a  pair  of 
leather  gloves,  so  extremely  fine,  that  they  could  be  drawn 
through  her  ring.  These,  as  well  as  the  bed  he  had  slept  on, 
were  carefully  preserved  by  the  family,  and  are  still  in  existence.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  tlie  Highland  army  directed  its 
march  up  Nithsdale,  and  the  Chevalier  spent  the  night  at  Drum- 
lanrig,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny,  He  occupied  the 
state-bed,  while  a  great  number  of  his  men  lay  upon  straw  in 
the  great  gallery.  Before  departing  next  day,  it  must  be 
regretted  that  the  Highlanders  took  that  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  love  of  King  James  by  slashing  with  their  swords  a 
series  of  portraits  representing  King  William,  Queen  Mary,  anil 
Queen  Aime,  which  hung  in  the  grand  staircase — a  present  from 
the  last  of  these  sovereigns  to  James,  Duke  of  Queensbeny,  in 
consideration  of  his  services  at  the  Union. 

From  Drumlanrig,  Charles  proceeded  through  the  wild  |)ass 
of  Dalveen  into  Clydesdale,  designing  to  march  upon  Glasgow, 
though  still  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  intentions  from  the 
members  of  government  at  Edinburgh.  He  spent  the  night  in 
Douglas  Caslle,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas.  He  next 
day  proceeded  along  the  uplands  of  Clydesdale  towards  ihe 
western  capital,  and  halted  at  Hamilton,  where  he  lodged  in  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  spent  the  next  day  in 
hunting  through  the  princely  parks  attached  to  that  house, 
shooting  two  pheasants,  two  partridges,  and  a  deer.  While 
there  is  ample  evidence,  from  the  account-book  of  his  roasler-of- 
household,^  that  he  was  generally  careful,  during  his  march,  to 
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make  remuneration  for  his  lodging  and  provision,  it  would 
appear  that  at  Drumlanrig  and  Douglas,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  noted  enemies  of  his  family,  he  exacted  free  quarters. 
At  Hamilton,  the  master  of  which  was  understood  to  be  well 
affected,  there  were  some  small  payments ;  but  tradition  avers 
that  both  there  and  at  Douglas  the  custom  of  giving  vails  to  the 
servants  was  neglected. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  in  this  last  day's  march,  his 
men  were  prevented  from  sacking  and  burning  the  village  of 
l,esmahago.  During  the  absence  of  the  army  in  England,  the 
people  of  this  place,  whose  ancestors  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  resisting  the  house  of  Stuart  when  in  power,  committed 
an  act  of  hostility  to  Charles's  cause,  which  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  the  whole  army  to  no  common  degree. 
The  circumstances,  as  gathered  from  tradition,  were  as  follow : 
The  youthful  and  gallant  Kinlochmoidart,  in  a  journey  from  the 
Highlands,  on  his  return  from  making  a  last  appeal  to  Macleod 
and  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  passed  through  Lesmahago  on  his  way 
to  England,  and  was  recognised  by  a  young  student  of  divinity, 
named  Linning,  whose  religious  prepossessions  led  him  to 
regard  the  Prince's  adherents  with  no  friendly  ej'e.  As  the 
insurgent  gentleman  was  attended  by  only  a  single  servant,  this 
zealot  conceived  a  design  of  waylaying  and  capturing  him,  which 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  put  in  execution.  Taking  to 
himself  arras,  and  having  roused  the  country-people,  he  set  out 
after  the  two  travellers  by  a  path  which  he  knew  would  enable 
him  to  intercept  them  as  they  proceeded  along  the  road  He 
came  up  with  them  upon  a  waste  called  Brokencross  Moor, 
within  two  miles  of  the  village,  and  shewing  his  arms,  com- 
manded them  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  King  Geoige. 
Kinlochmoidart's  servant,  on  first  seeing  the  rabble  at  a  distance, 
with  their  old  guns  and  pitchforks,  unslung  his  piece,  and  pro- 
posed to  arrest  their  progress  by  a  well-directed  brace  of  bullets. 
But  the  generous  youth  resolved  rather  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
than  thus  occasion  an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  He 
accordingly  gave  himself  up  to  the  daring  probationer,  who 
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immediately  conducted  him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  from  which  he  was  only  removed  some  months  after- 
wards to  the  shambles  of  Carlisle.'- 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  upon  which  Charles  was  now  in  full 
march,  had  much  greater  reason  than  Dumfries,  or  even 
Lesmahago,  to  expect  severe  treatment  from  the  insurgents; 
while  its  wealth  gave  additional  cause  for  alarm,  without  in  the 
least  degree  sujjpljing  better  means  of  defence.  This  city, 
newly  sprung  into  importance,  had  never  required  nor  received 
of  defence,  but  was  now  lying,  with  its  wide-spread 
modem  streets  and  well-stored  warehouses,  fully  exposed  to  the 
license  of  the  invaders.  It  had  distinguished  itself,  ever  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  its  attachment  lo  the 
new  government ;  and,  since  the  Highlanders  entered  England, 
had,  with  gratuitous  loyalty,  raised  a  regiment  of  izoo  men,  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  Obnoxious  by  its  principles, 
and  affording  such  prospects  of  easy  and  ample  plunder,  it  was 
eagerly  approached  by  the  predatory  bands  of  the  Chevalier. 
By  one  of  their  most  rapid  marches,  the  first  body  entered 
Glasgow  on  Christmas-day,  and  on  the  following  the  Prince 
came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  It  has  been  calculated  that, 
from  their  leaving  Edinburgh,  they  had  marched  about  580 
miles  in  fifty-six  days,  many  of  these  being  days  of  resL 

The  necessities  of  the  army  are  described  as  having  been  at 
this  time  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  campaign.  It 
was  now  two  months  since  they  had  left  the  land  of  tartan ; 
their  clothes  were  of  course  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
length  and  precipitancy  of  their  late  march  had  destroyed 
their  brogues ;  and  many  of  them  were  not  only  barefooted,  but 
barelegged.  Their  hair  hung  wildly  over  their  eyes ;  their  beards 
were  overgrown ;  and  tlie  exposed  parts  of  their  limbs  were,  in 
the  language  of  Dougal  Graham,  tanned  red  with  the  weather. 
Altogether,  they  had  a  wayworn,  savage  appearance,  and  looked 
rather  like  a  band  of  outlandish  vagrants  than  a  body  of  efficient 
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soldiery.  The  pressure  of  want  compelled  them  to  take  eveiy 
practicable  measure  for  supplying  themselves ;  and,  in  passing 
towards  Glasgow,  they  had  stripped  such  natives  as  they  met 
of  their  shoes  and  other  articles  of  dress. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  Charles  took  measures  for  the 
complete  refitting  of  his  army,  by  ordering  the  magistrates  to 
provide  11,000  shirts,  6000  cloth  coats,  6000  pair  of  stockings, 
and  6000  pair  of  shoes.'  He  is  also  said  to  have  sent  for  the 
provost  (Buchanan),  and  stem!y  demanded  the  names  of  such 
as  had  subscribed  for  raising  troops  against  him,  threatening  to 
hang  the  worthy  magistrate  in  case  of  refusal  The  provost 
is  said  to  have  answered  that  he  would  name  no  person 
but  himself,  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  in  such  a 
cause.  He  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  Xs^o-^  From  the 
town  of  Paisley  the  sum  of  £s°°  was  exacted,  and  con- 
tributions were  also  raised  in  Renfi'ew  and  other  towns  near 


Charles  took  up  his  residence  in  what  was  then  considered  the 
best  house  in  the  city,  one  belonging  to  a  wealthy  merchant 
named  Glassford,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  Ttongate, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  down  for  the  extension  of  that  noble 
street.  At  his  arrival,  he  is  said  to  have  caused  his  men  to  enter 
this  house  by  the  front  gate,  go  out  by  the  back  door,  and  then, 
making  a  circuit  through  some  by-lanes,  reappear  in  front  of  the 
mansion,  as  if  they  had  been  newly  arrived.  But  this  rttse, 
practised  in  order  to  magnify  the  appearance  of  his  army,  was 
detected  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  whose  acute  eyes  recognised 
the  botanical  badges  of  the  various  clans,  as  they  successively 
reappeared.  A  careful  estimate  of  his  forces,  made  by  the 
friends  of  government  at  Glasgow,  represented  them  as  about 
3600  foot  and  500  horse.  Of  the  latter,  which  were  all  much 
jaded,  sixty  were  employed  in  carrying  the  sick ;  whilst  about 
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During  his  residence  in  Mr  Glassford's  house,  Charles  ate 
twice  a  day  in  public,  though  without  ceremony,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  officers,  and  waited  upon  by  a  small  number  of 
devoted  Jacobite  ladies.  He  also  dressed  much  more  elegantly 
here  than  he  had  done  at  any  other  place  throughout  the  cam- 
paign.* But  nothing  could  make  the  Whigs  of  Glasgow  regard 
him  with  either  respect  or  affection.  Previously  hostile  to  his 
cause,  they  were  now  incensed  against  him,  by  his  severe 
exactions  upon  the  public  purse,  and  by  the  private  depredations 
of  his  men.  To  such  a  height  did  this  feeling  arise,  that  an 
insane  zealot  snapped  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
Saltmarket*  He  is  said  to  have  admired  the  regularity  and 
beauty  of  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  but  to  have  remarked,  with 
bitterness,  that  nowhere  had  he  found  so  few  friends.'  During 
the  whole  week  he  spent  in  the  city,  he  procured  no  more  than 
sixty  recruits — a  poor  compensation  for  the  numerous  desertions 
which  now  began  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  near 
approach  of  his  men  to  their  own  country. 

After  having  nearly  succeeded  in  refitting  hi.s  army,  he  held  a 
grand  review  upon  the  Green.  '  We  marched  out,'  says  Captain 
Daniel  in  his  memoir  of  the  campaign,''  '  with  drums  beating, 
colours  flying,  bagpipes  playing,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  triumph- 
ant army,  to  the  appointed  ground,  attended  by  multitudes  of 
people,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  to  see  us,  and  especially 
the  ladies,  who,  though  formerly  much  against  us,  were  now 
charmed  by  the  sight  of  the  Prince  into  the  most  enthusiastic 
loyalty.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss,'  continues  this  devoted 
cavalier,  '  to  give  a  description  of  the  Prince  as  he  appeared  at 
the  review.  No  object  could  be  more  charming,  no  personage 
more  captivating,  do  deportment  more  agreeable,  tiian  his  at 
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that  time  was;  for,  being  well  raounied  and  pTincely  attired, 
tuning  all  the  best  cDdowments  of  both  body  and  nund,  he 
appeared  to  bear  a  sway  above  any  comparison  with  the  hCToes 
of  the  last  ^e ;  and  the  majesty  and  graodeur  he  displayed  were 
tnily  noble  ami  divine.'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  contrast  with 
this  flattering  portraiture  the  desciiprion  which  has  been  given 
of  Chariea  by  a  sober  citizen  of  Glasgow.  '  I  managed,'  sal's 
this  person,  quoting  his  memory  after  an  interval  of  seventy 
years,  *to  gel  so  near  him,  as  he  passed  homewards  to  his 
lodgings,  that  I  could  have  touched  him  with  my  hand  j  and 
the  impression  which  he  made  upon  my  mind  shall  never  fade 
as  long  as  I  live.  He  had  a  princely  aspect,  and  its  interest 
was  much  heightened  by  the  dejection  which  appeared  in  his 
pale,  fair  countenance  and  downcast  eye.  He  evidently  wanted 
confidence  in  his  cause,  and  seemed  to  have  a  melancholy 
foreboding  of  that  disaster  which  soon  after  ruined  the  hopes  of 
his  family  for  ever,'  ^ 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
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'  The  Hielandmen  com  owre  llie  hill, 
And  owre  ihe  koowc.  wi'  richl  gude  will. 
Now  Geordic's  men  may  bnig  Iheit  fill, 

For  wow  but  they  were  Tji«w,  man  ! 

They  hod  three  generals  o'  Ibc  bcsl, 

Wi'  lairds  lod  lords,  and  a'  the  rest, 

Cbids  Ihat  were  bred  lo  stand  the  test. 

And  cooldiui  lin  awo,  mun  1* 

Jacoiilt  S<mg. 

Having  recruited  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  improved  their 
appointments,  by  eight  days'  residence  in  Glasgow,  the  Prince 
departed  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  sent  forward  his  troops  in 
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two  detachments,  one  to  Kilsyth,  and  the  Other  to  Cumber- 
nauld, The  inhabitants  of  Edinbuigh,  who,  on  the  return  of 
the  Highland  anny  from  England,  had  apprehended  a  second 
visit,  and  who  had  resolved,  in  such  a  case,  to  defend  the  city. 
now  set  seriously  about  preparations  for  a  siege.  After  Charles 
had  left  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the  Whig 
part  of  the  conunuuity  had  gradually  regained  courage ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  the  month,  when  the  insurgents  were  at  the  safe 
distance  of  Carlisle,  the  state  officers  had  returned  in  a  triumph- 
ant procession  to  their  courts  and  chambers,  saluted  by  a  round 
of  cannon  from  the  casUe,  and  a  most  valiant  performance  of 
Whig  tunes  upon  the  music-bells  of  St  Giles's.  Next  day. 
Hamilton's  and  Gardber's  dragoons,  with  Price's  and  Ligonier's 
regiments  of  foot,  boldly  took  possession  of  the  city,  probably 
assured  of  the  safety  of  the  measure  by  their  avant-couriers  the 
judges.  It  had  been  for  some  weeks  the  duty  of  these  men, 
and  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  of  volunteers,  to  form  posts  at 
Stirling  and  other  passes  of  the  Forth,  in  order  to  prevent 
troops  and  stores  passing  southward  to  the  Prince  ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Highland  army  at  Glasgow,  they  retreated  with 
great  precipitation  to  Edinburgh  (December  26},  when  it  was 
determined,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  rustic  volunteers.' 
and  the  wreck  of  the  Edinburgh  re^ment,  to  hold  out  the  city 
at  all  hazards  against  the  approaching  insurgents.  Their 
courage  fortunately  did  not  require  to  be  put  to  so  severe  a 
proof;  for,  ere  the  Highlanders  had  left  Glasgow,  the  English 
army,  beginning  to  arrive,  strengthened  the  city  beyond  ail 
danger. 

The  command  of  the  army,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  had  been  bestowed  upon  Lieutenant-general  Henry 
Hawley,  an  officer  of  some  standing,  but  ordinary  abilities; 
who,  having  charged  in  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  army  at 
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Shcriffmuir,  where  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with  ease  by 
the  cavalry,  entertained  a  confident  notion  that  he  would  beat 
the  whole  of  Prince  Charles's  army  with  a  trifling  force,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  stigmatise  the  conduct  of  those  wlio  had  hitbeno 
been  worsted  by  the  Highlanders  as  rank  pusillanimity.  It 
happened,  in  his  approach  to  Edinburgh,  that  Hamilton's  and 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  coming  out  to  meet  and  congratulate  him 
on  his  accession  to  the  command,  encountered  him  near  Preston, 
the  scene  of  theii  recent  disgrace ;  which  being  pointed  out  to 
him,  he  sharply  commanded  the  men  to  sheathe  their  swords, 
and  see  to  \ise  them  better  in  the  campaign  about  to  ensue  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.^  Little  did  Hawley  anticipate  what  a 
short  week  was  to  bring  abouL 

The  march  of  the  English  army  was  facilitated  by  the  people 
of  the  Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  Lothian,  who  brought  horses  to 
transport  the  baggage,  and  provisions  to  entertain  the  men.  At 
Dunbar,  at  Aberlady,  and  other  places,  they  were  feasted  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  district'^  The  loyal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  beheld  the  arrival  of  this  army  with  satisfaction,  and 
entered  into  an  association  to  provide  them  with  blankets.  The 
city  was  also  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  occasion ;  when  a 
great  number  of  windows  belonging  to  recusant  Jacobites,  and 
to  houses  which  happened  to  be  unoccupied,  were  broken  by 
the  mob. 

In  his  march  from  Glasgow,  Prince  Charles  slept  the  first 
night  at  the  mansion  of  Kilsyth,  which  belonged  to  a  forfeited 
estate,  and  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Shaw- 
field.  The  stewaid  bad  been  previously  ordered  to  provide  for 
the  Prince's  reception,  and  told  that  all  his  expenses  would  be 
accounted  for.  He  had  accordingly  provided  everydiing  suit- 
able for  the  entertainment  of  his  Royal  Highness  and  suite. 
Next  morning,  however,  on  presenting  his  bill,  he  was  told  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  him  on  his  accounting  (after  the  Reslt>- 
ration)  for  the  rents  of  the  estate,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  be 
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must  be  contented  that  the  balance  was  not  immeiliaicly  struck 
and  exacted. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Charles  proceeded  to  Bannockbum 
House,  where  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  this  house  being,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  his  fiiends.  His  troops  lay  this  eveoing  in 
the  villages  of  Bannockbum,  Denny,  and  St  Ninians,  while  Lord 
George  Murray  occupied  the  town  of  Falkirk  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  array.  In  order  to  employ  the  time  till  he  should 
be  joined  by  his  northern  allies,  Charles  now  resolved  to  reduce 
Stirling,  which,  commanding  the  principal  avenue  to  the  High- 
lands, had  long  been  felt  as  an  annoying  banier  to  his  proceed- 
ings, and  to  subjugate  which  would  have  given  an  additional 
lustre  to  his  arms. 

Stirling,  then  a  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was 
imperfectly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  quite  incapable  of  holding 
out  against  the  insurgents ;  yet,  by  the  instigation  of  the  governor 
of  the  castle,  who  had  resolved  to  die  before  surrendering  his 
charge,  aji  attempt  was  made  to  defend  it.  A  small  body  of 
militia,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  townsmen,  was  provided  with 
arms  from  the  castle;  and  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
founder  of  a  well-known  sect,  and  who  was  a  clergyman  in 
Stirling,  did  ail  he  could  to  inspire  them  with  courage,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  assumed  an  active  command  in  their  ranks. 
By  means  of  these  men,  the  wretched  defences  of  the  town, 
which  consisted  on  one  entire  side  of  only  garden  walls, 
were  provided  with  a  sort  of  guard,  which  Governor  Blakeney 
endeavoured  to  anitnate  by  an  assurance  that,  even  in  case 
of  the  worst,  he  would  keep  an  open  door  for  them  in  the 
castle. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  January,  the  town  was  invested  by  the 
insurgents,  and  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a  drummer 
approached  the  east  gate,  beating  his  instrument  in  tlic  manner 
which  indicates  a  message.  The  sentinels,  ignorant  of  tlie  forms 
of  war,  fired  several  shots  at  this  messenger,  upon  which  he 
fcund  himself  obliged  to  throw  down  his  drum  and  take  to  his 
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bcdk  The  gurison  then  towed  the  deseited  instntnwot  is  onr 
the  waSs  as  a  uopfajr. 
On  Monday,  tbe  iBsnrgents  tuving  raised  a  tnttery  wiibm 
t  of  the  town,  aad  sent  a  more  detenntoed  taeasagc 
a.  the  m3,ffstTa.tes  implored  a  respite  till  next  d^  al 
ten  o'clock,  whidt  wa&  granted.  The  whole  of  Tnesday  was 
occupied  in  ddibcratioos,  and  in  adjustii^  the  tenns  of  sunender. 
The  tamo,  however,  being  simulated  thai  evening  by  the  dis- 
chaige  of  twen^-seven  shots  from  die  batter^-,  a  capitulation  was 
condaded  next  morning,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up 
the  town,  nnder  assurance  of  protection  for  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  townsmen,  whose  arms,  moreover,  were  peimitlei,!  to  be 
restored  to  the  castle.  The  insurgents  entered  the  town  about 
tliree  in  the  afternoon. 
It  DOW  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  transactions  which 
L  been  taking  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland  during  the 
•nee  of  the  army  in  England.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
mess  was  the  point  where  President  Forbes  and  the  Earl 
f  Loudoun  proposed  to  rendezvous  such  of  the  Highlanders  as 
they  could  induce  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  government  Up 
to  the  middle  of  November,  only  five  of  the  companies  (which 
were  to  consist  of  too  men  each)  had  been  mustered  there.  In 
the  course  of  the  few  ensuing  Treehs,  eighteen  of  the  twenty 
which  were  contemplated  had  been  assembled,  fout  of  them 
being  the  followers  or  tenants  of  the  Laird  of  Maclcod,  two  the 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  two  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  two  the 
Earl  of  Sutherland's  men,  two  the  Mackays,  and  of  the  Macleods 
of  Assynt,  the  Rosses,  the  Grants,  and  Mackenzies  of  Lewis, 
one  each,  while  one  company  bad  been  raised  tn  the  town  erf 
Inverness.  The  primary  cause  of  the  mustering  of  these  men 
lot  the  government  was  simply  that  such  was  the  will  of  their 
respective  superiors.  The  men  themselves,  in  general,  were 
inclined  to  the  other  side,  as  indeed  were  the  Highland  people 
at  large,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few  chiefs,  most  of  whom 
acted  under  reasons  of  mere  policy.  It  was  only  by  force  of 
the  dan-feeliug  of  obedience  to  the  chief,  that  the  men  to 
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genera]  were  brought  to  serve  King  George.  And  even  this 
powerful  feeling  did  not  in  aJl  instances  prevail.  For  example, 
when  the  Laird  of  Hacleod  summoned  his  chief  tacksmen  or 
tenants  to  meet  at  Duovegan,  each  with  his  quota  of  men,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  muster  at  Inverness,  Macleod  of  Beraera,  one 
of  the  principal  men  amongst  them,  wrote  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing, or  similar  terms  :  '  My  dear  laird,  none  of  your  clan  would 
be  more  ready  than  I  to  attend  your  summons  upon  most 
occasions.  I  send  you  the  men  required,  to  whose  service  you 
are  entitled  ;  but,  for  myself,  X  go  where  a  higher  duty  calls  me.' 
And  Bemera  joined  the  Prince,  with  whom  he  continued  to  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  his  own  son  being  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
laird's  indejiendent  companies.' 

As  another  illustration  of  the  feeling  which  animated  the 
dependants  of  the  well-affected  Highland  proprietors,  a  body  of 
Kintail  Mackenzies  were  brought  down  by  their  chief,  the  Earl 
of  Seaforth,  to  Brahan  Castle,  under  pretence  that  his  lordship's 
estates  thereabout  were  in  danger  from  Lord  Lovat,  the  real 
object  being  to  draw  them  on  to  appear  for  the  government,  or 
at  least  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  insurgent  army.  The 
men,  at  length  penetrating  the  design,  or  at  least  thinking  them- 
selves deceived,  went  home,   saying  'that  they  knew  but  one 

1  tnConnalinn  Irum  ^r  WilliaiB  Hiclcod  BAnnatyne,  who,  bctpn  coudn-ffonidti  boih  in 
yount  ClannuiaJd  aiict  Mr  Micleod  at  Muimvonajde  iChuriii'i  cnvof  lo  Sk^ci.  |»i»c»cil 

which  WiU  Thus  transcribed  fat  me  bytny  late  luniable  friend  Mr  Donald  Gre^orr.  author 
of  a  vahuUe  hifttaricjil  work  w  Ihe  Hqfhhuids :  *  Many  ytna  altar  Ihe  nbeUien,  u  uliQ«i 
wiu  rajstd  before  the  Coun  o(  Scftwn,  at  the  ipiUncc  of  tbn  town  of  Pauley,  agButu 
SecieUiy  Miumy,  for  the  ainount  of  *  CDntribnlion  impoied  on  the  tdwn,  and  receind  by 
Ifae  secretary  on  the  Prince"*  bchooil  WM[«  (be  judges  were  delibenttuig  on  thj«  caie, 
Bcniera,  in  compaay  with  Sil  W.  M.  B..  entered  the  court  Ixrrd  Kamet  was  HnOljng  in 
hii  luual  jocular  way-  "  My  limli,'*  nys  he,  "  bcfate  pTDCeeding  to  Ihe  merib  of  this  cause. 
we  sIukJeI  asccrl^n  ihe  |irtip«r  deaigitatiDn  oC  the  drfender.  tl  appean  id  tne  ihiil  ho  thnutd 
In  ityled  Mr  John  Mumy.  tccnarr  to  Charles  Edwanl  Stiusit,  the  leader  ef  ctrtain 
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king,  and  if  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  fighl  for  him,  tliey  would 
do  it  for  no  other."  It  may  thus  be  readily  giicssed  that  the 
troops  gathered  by  Lord  Loudoun  were  not  likely,  on  a  fair 
trial,  to  yield  very  hearty  or  effective  service  to  the  government. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  of  importance  to  the  government  that 
so  many  men  should  be  engaged,  however  nominally,  in  its 
behalf,  who  might  have  otherwise  been  fighting  under  the 
insurgent  standard. 

The  attention  of  Loudoun  and  the  president  was  called  chiefly 
to  three  points  :  the  stale  of  Fort  Augustus  under  an  investment 
by  the  Master  of  Lovat,  the  machinations  of  old  Lovat  hinisdf, 
and  some  late  proceedings  in  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and 
Banff,  The  earl  marched  with  a  party  (December  3)  to  Fori 
Augustus,  which  he  easily  relieved.  He  returned  to  Inverness 
on  the  8th,  after  giving  the  people  of  Slratherrick  (a  district 
belonging  to  Lovat)  a  strong  hint  of  what  his  troops  would  do 
to  their  country  if  they  joined  the  insurgents.  Allowing  his  men 
a  single  day's  rest,  he  set  out  on  the  lolh  for  Castle  Downie  or 
Beaufort,  the  residence  of  Lord  Lovat,  to  obtain  the  best  satis- 
faction he  could  for  the  peaceable  beha\-iour  of  such  of  the 
Frasers  as  had  not  yet  risen.  Lovat,  still  maintaining  a  fair 
face,  promised  to  collect  the  arms  of  his  clan  for  the  earl,  and, 
as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  agreed  to  accom- 
pany Lord  Loudoun  to  Inverness.  There  the  earl  wailed  with 
patience  till  the  appointed  day,  when,  finding  that  the  old  chief 
was  dallying  with  him,  he  clapped  a  guard  upon  his  lodgings. 
Lovat  nevertheless  escaped  by  a  back  door  during  the  night, 
being  carried  off  upon  men's  shoulders.  This  was  a  perplexing 
event,  for  it  obliged  the  earl  to  keep  a  large  portion  of  his 
troops  at  Inverness,  to  watch  the  further  proceedings  of  Lovat, 
while  they  were  much  needed  in  anoUier  quarter,  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  to  be  turned. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Highland  army  from  Edinburgh, 
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Lord  Lewis  Gordon  had  returned  to  that  district  in 
Aberdeenshire  over  which  his  family  had  for  c 


1  Banff  and 
s  exercised 
almost  unlimited  control.  There  he  busied  himself  for  some 
weeks  in  raising  men  for  the  Prince's  service,  every  landed 
proprietor  being  forced  to  furnish  an  able-bodied  man,  or  j^g 
sterling,  for  every  hundred  Scots  of  his  valued  rent.  He  thus 
easily  completed  a  regiment  of  two  battalions,  one  of  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  Gordon  of  Abbachy,  the  other 
under  James  Moir  of  Stonej'wood.  He  also  gathered  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  All  this  time  his  brotlier,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  kept  up  a  fair  appearance  with  the  govemmenL  To 
put  an  end  to  the  recruiting  and  exactions  of  Lord  Lewis,  the 
Laird  of  Macleod  was  despatched  from  Inverness  on  the  loth 
of  December  with  his  500  clansmen,  followed  closely  by  300 
more  under  Major  Monro  of  Culcaim,  and  soon  after  reinforced 
by  500  men  under  the  Laird  of  Grant.  An  insurgent  party, 
which  had  kept  a  post  on  the  Spey,  retired  as  he  approached  ; 
and  Lord  Lewis,  falling  back  on  Aberdeen,  called  forward  to 
that  place  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  raised  in  the  counties 
of  Forfar  and  Kincardine,  together  with  some  of  Lord  John 
Dnjmmond's  French  troops  recently  landed  at  Montrose,  and 
300  Farquharsons  under  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie.  In  all,  his 
lordship  had  about  1200  men.  Meanwhile,  the  Laird  of  Grant, 
under  some  apprehension  of  danger  to  his  own  country,  went 
home  with  his  men.  Culcaim,  with  his  two  companies,  took 
post  at  Old  Meidnim ;  and  Macleod,  with  only  his  500  clans^ 
men,  advanced  to  Invemry,  twelve  miles  from  Aberdeen.  Lord 
Lewis  no  sooner  heard  of  this  last  incautious  movement,  than 
he  marched  from  Aberdeen  (December  33).  and  that  afternoon, 
in  the  twilight,  fell  unexpectedly,  with  all  his  strength,  upon  the 
Macleods  ai  Invemry.  There  being  only  300  in  the  village 
against  four  times  their  number  (for  200  were  cantoned  in  the 
neighbourhood),  and  having  had  no  preparation  or  warning,  the 
Skye  chief  was  in  a  situation  of  no  small  peril,  more  particularly 
as  his  men  were  not  over-zealous  in  the  cause.  He  quickly  got 
them  together,  and,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  government  account, 
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made  a  stand  for  about  t»'enty  minutes,  fighting  by  rooonb'ght. 
Their  shot  being  at  last  expended,  they  retired  with  prccipiia- 
tion ;  nor  did  their  retreat  stop  till  they  had  got  to  Elgin.'  Few 
were  killed  in  this  skinnish ;  but  Lord  Lewis  took  forty-one 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Mr  Gordon,  younger  of  Ardoch, 
Forbes  of  Echt,  Maitland  of  Pitrichie,  and  Mr  John  Chalmers, 
one  of  the  professors  of  Aberdeen  university,  and  remarkable  as 
the  first  publisher  of  a  newspaper  north  of  the  Forth.^ 

Lord  Lewis  thereafter  conducted  his  forces  to  Perth,  where 
IjDrd  Strathallan  abeady  had  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
assembled,  including  several  hundreds  of  the  Frasers,  under  the 
Master  of  Lovat,  the  Mackintoshes.  400  in  number,  a,  well- 
affected  part  of  the  clan  Mackenzie,  various  recruits  for  the 
regiments  in  the  south,  some  Low-country  men,  and  the  rest  of 
the  troops  of  Lord  John  Drummond.  There  was  also  a  small 
party  of  Clanranald  Macdonalds,  who  had  come  as  a  convoy 
wilh  a  considerable  quantity  of  treasiire,  recently  landed  from  a 
Spanish  vessel  in  the  island  of  Barra.  The  Mackintoshes  had 
been  raised  under  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances.  The 
country  of  this  clan  was  in  Badenoch,  not  far  from  Inverness. 
The  chief,  or  laird,  usually  called  Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh, 
was,  or  affected  to  be,  loyal  to  the  existing  sovereign,  and 
personally  appeared  in  arms  on  that  side.  At  the  same  time  bis 
wife,  3  young  woman  of  high  spirit  and  resolution,  raised  the 
clan  for  the  Chevalier,  and  adding  to  it  tlie  300  Farquharsons 
just  mentioned,  formed  a  very  good  regiment,  which  was  now 
really  for  active  service.  The  strange  proceedings  of  this  lady 
caused  her  to  be  distinguished  by  the  jocular  appellation  of 


1  -  Wbea  tt  tMMl«d]  mdavoBRd 

when  he  finl  broughl  Ihimciul  of  ihc  itUuid:  and  tSitm 

Qwn  incLuuLifKU;  bll  at  \aA,  luviog  tod  dxid  lA  InTcnity 
Uicre  bcfallcD  Ihim  fo  hii  perfidioiiineB  id  ihc  YiHini 
"la  daty,  Hwr  would  not  »  it 


■Uy  ihem  >l  Elgin.  Iliey  krf*  him  a  mlad  how 

hem  believe  ilieywcrc  id  hcrv<  the  Vmtqf  Ifan, 

>nlt  bow,  Lu  hgUSthein  luMCThcr, 
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Colm^  Anm.  It  is  snid  that,  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
campaign.  Mackintosh  liimself,  being  taken  io  the  capacity  of  a 
loyal  militia  captain  by  a  party  of  the  insurgents,  was  actually 
brought  as  a  prisoner  into  the  presence  of  his  wife,  who  was 
then  acting  a  semi-m Hilary  part  in  the  Chevalier's  anny.  She 
said,  with  military  laconism:  'Your  servant,  captain  !'  to  which 
he  replied,  with  equal  brevity:  'Your  servant,  colonel!'^  Into 
such  strange  relations  arc  the  various  parts  of  society  apt  to  be 
thrown  by  a  civil  war. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Charles  had  sent  Maclachlan  of 
Maclachlan  from  Carlisle,  to  urge  Lord  Strathallan  to  fonvard 
to  him  all  the  men  he  had  assembled  at  Perth.  His  lordship, 
for  what  reason  does  not  plainly  appear,  did  not  conceive  it 
expedient  to  obey  this  order ;  perhaps  he  at  first  thought  his 
forces  too  small,  and  afterwards  the  presence  of  a  body  of 
government  troops  at  Stirling  might  seem  a  sufficient  obstacle. 
The  Highlandere,  burning  to  be  engaged  in  the  active  service 
of  the  Prince,  urged  him  to  allow  them  to  march ;  but  in  vain. 
They  would  have  gone  without  his  pennission ;  but  they  had  no 
money,  and  many  of  those  lately  come  down  from  the  hills 
wanted  arms.  Lord  Strathallan  had  possession  of  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds ;  and  his  views  were  sup- 
|)oned  by  the  Lowlanders  and  French.  The  Highland  officers 
fonned  various  projects  for  getting  at  the  money  and  arms,  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  south,  for,  under  the  sense  of  so  high  a 
duty,  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  very  scrupulous.  Furious 
disputes  had  taken  place  between  them  and  Lord  Strathallan's 
supporters,  and  a  battle  seemed  inevitable  betwixt  the  Xvo 
parties,  when  all  was  settled  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Prince,  dated  at  Dumfries,  and  conveyed  by  Rollo  of  Powhouse, 
commanding  them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the 
army,  which  was  now  marching  to  Glasgow,  whence  they  should 
receive  further  orders.'     Charles  was  now  joined  at  Stirling  by 


he  tile  Biihdp  Mioliiimh.  ; 
.  A  dnu]£hlcr  oL  FArqtihjuvtn  of 


of  ihc  author.     Lail]r 
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these  troops,  who  brought  with  them  a  great  quantity  of  stcses 
landed  from  France,  and  the  Spanish  money  which  had  Leen 
debarked  at  the  island  of  Barra. 

The  army,  thus  strengthened,  broke  ground  before  Stirling 
Castle  on  the  loth,  and  summoned  Governor  fitakcney  to 
surrender.  That  officer  gave  for  answer  that  he  would  defend 
his  post  to  the  last  extremity,  being  determined  to  die,  as  he 
had  lived,  a  man  of  honour.  They  first  attempted  to  convert  a 
large  old  building  at  the  head  of  the  town,  called  Mar's  Work, 
into  a  battery;  but  finding  themselves  to  be  there  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  they  were  soon  obliged  to 
look  about  for  new  ground. 

On  the  day  that  Charles  thus  commenced  the  siege  of 
Stirling,  Hawley  had  been  joined  at  Edinburgh  by  all  the 
divisions  of  the  array  which  he  could  immediately  expect  As 
his  force  consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  of  whom 
thirteen  hundred  were  cavalry,  he  considered  himself  fully  a 
match  for  the  insurgents,  and  now  determined  to  offer  them 
battle,  though  he  knew  that  there  were  several  other  regiments 
on  the  march  to  Scotland,  which  would  soon  join  him.^  He 
was  perhaps  induced  to  take  this  step,  partly  by  observing  that 
the  Highland  force  was  every  day  increasing,  and  partly  by  a 
wish,  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Stirling ;  but  a  blind  confidence 
in  the  powers  of  the  army,  especially  the  dragoons,  and  an 
ardent  desire  of  distinguishing  himself,  must  certainly  be  allowed 
to  have  chiefly  instigated  him  to  the  measure.  He  had  often 
been  heard  lo  reflect  upon  the  misconduct  of  Cope  (who,  in 
his  turn,  had  taken  bets,  it  is  said,  to  a  large  amount  that  this 
new  commander  would  have  no  better  success  than  himself). 
He  therefore  went  on  to  battle  under  a  kind  of  infatuation,  of 
which  the  proper  effects  were  soon  seen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  five  regiments,  together  with  the 
Glasgow  mUida,  and  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's  (late  Gardiner's) 
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dragoons,  left  Edinburgh,  under  ihe  command  of  Major-general 
Huske,  and  reached  Linhthgow  that  evening.  A  party  of 
Highlanders  under  Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  advanced 
thiUier,  retired  before  them  to  Falkirk.  Next  day  three  other 
regiments  marched  nestwards  to  Borrowstounness,  to  be  ready 
to  support  General  Huske  in  case  of  an  engagement ;  on  the 
following  morning,  the  remainder  of  the  army,  with  the  artillery, 
pursued  the  same  route.  Hawley  himself  marched  on  the  i6th, 
with  Cobham's  dragoons,  who  had  just  come  up.  The  army 
was  accompanied  by  a  north-of- En  gland  squire  named  Thornton, 
whose  zealous  loyalty  had  induced  him  to  raise  a  bond  called 
the  Yorkshire  Blues,  who  were  maintained  and  commanded  by 
himself. 

The  whole  of  this  welMiscipiined  and  well-appointed  force 
encamped  to  the  north-west  of  Falkirk,  upon  the  same  field 
where,  four  centuries  before.  Sir  John  de  Graham  and  Sir  John 
Stewart  of  Bonkill,  the  friends  of  Wallace,  had  leslified  their 
patriotism  in  the  arras  of  deatii, 

(.In  the  morning  of  the  i7lh,  Lieutenant<olonel  John 
Campbell  (afterwards  Duke  of  Argyll),  who  had  been  hitherto 
exerting  himself  to  keep  the  West  Highlands  quiet,  joined  the 
English  camp  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  his  clan. 

General  Hawley  was  this  morning  spared  the  necessity  of 
marching  forward  to  raise  die  siege  of  Stirling,  by  intelligence 
that  the  Highlanders  were  in  motion;  for  Prince  Charles,  learn- 
ing ilie  near  approach  of  the  English  general,  had  resolved, 
with  his  usual  ardour,  to  meet  him  half-way,  and  was  now  draw- 
ing out  his  men,  as  for  a  review,  upon  the  Plean  Moor,  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  Bannockbum,  and  about  seven  from 
Falkirk.  The  English  army  did  not,  therefore,  strike  their 
camp,  but  judged  it  necessary  to  remain  where  they  were  till 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy  should  be  revealed. 

When  the  English  lay  upon  the  field  of  Falkirk,  and  the 
Highlanders  were  drawn  up  upon  the  Plean  Moor,  their  respec- 
tive camp  lights  were  visible  to  each  other  over  the  level  tract 
of  country  which  intervened.     BetwLtt  the  two  armies  lay  the 
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fltmggling  remains  of  the  once  extensive  Torwood,  in  whose 
gloomy  recesses  Wallace  used  to  find  a  refuge  suited  to  his 
depressed  fomines. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  almost  all  others  throughout  the 
campaign,  Charles  found  himself  able  to  outgeneral  the  old 
(ind  experienced  officers  whom  the  British  government  had  sent 
against  him.  Though  he  had  drawn  out  his  men,  and  seemed 
ready  for  an  immediate  encounter  with  Hawley's  army,  he  kept 
his  real  intentions  a  secret  from  even  his  own  officers,  making 
the  main  body  believe  that  the  evolutions  in  which  they  were 
engaged  were  only  those  of  an  ordinary  review  ;i  and  it  was 
QOl  till  mid-day  that,  ha\'ing  suddenly  called  a  council  of  war, 
he  announced  his  detenninatiou  to  march  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy. 

The  conduct  of  Hawley  displayed  as  much  of  negligence  on 
this  occasion  as  that  of  Charles  displayed  calculation  and 
alacrity.  He  was  inspired,  as  already  said,  with  a  lofty  con- 
tempt for  the  Highlanders,  or  '  Highland  militia,'  as  he  himself 
was  pleased  to  call  them.  Having  come  to  drive  the  wretched 
rabble  from  Stirling,  he  could  not  concrive  the  possibility  of 
their  coming  to  attack  him  at  Falkirk.  Being  apprised,  on  the 
t6th,  by  a  Mr  Roger,  who  had  passed  through  the  Highland 
army,  and  conversed  with  some  of  the  officers,  that  there  was  a 
proposal  amongst  them  to  inarch  next  day  against  him,  he 
Ireattd  the  informant  with  rudeness,  and  contented  himself 
with  giving  vent  to  a  vain  expression  of  defiance.*  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  battle,  such  was  his  continued  security, 
that  he  obeyed  an  insidious  inritation  from  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  by  retiring  from  the  camji  to  breakfast  wilh  her  at 
Callander  House,  although  ijuite  aware  of  that  lady's  relation- 
ship to  an  insui^ent  chief,  and  even  perhaps  of  her  outi  notori- 
ous attachment  to  the  ranse  of  Prince  Charles,  The  ruse  of 
tlic  countess  was  attended  with  success.  She  was  a  woman  of 
fine  person  and  manners;  and  Hawley,  completely  fascinated. 
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spent  the  whole  of  this  important  forenoon  in  her  company, 
without  casting  a  thought  upon-his  army, 

Charles,  observing  the  wind  to  come  from  the  south-west, 
directed  the  march  of  his  men  towards  a  piece  of  ground  con- 
siderably to  the  right  of  Hawley's  camp,  in  order  that,  in  the 
ensuing  encounter,  his  troops  might  have  that  powerful  ally  to 
support  them  in  rear.  He  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
despatch  Lord  John  Dnimmond,  with  nearly  all  the  horse, 
lowarcls  the  other  extremity  of  Hawley's  lines,  so  as  to  distract 
and  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  produce 
still  further  uncertainty  among  the  English  regarding  his 
intentions,  he  caused  a  body  to  retire  to  Stirling,  with  colours 
displayed  in  their  sight ;  and  upon  the  Plean  Moor,  which  was 
thus  entirely  deserted,  he  left  his  great  standard  flying,  as  if  that 
had  still  been  his  headquarters. 

Perplexed  by  the  various  objects  which  they  saw  dispersed 
over  tlie  country,  the  English  army  remained  in  their  camp,  not 
altogether  unapprehensive  of  an  attack,  but  yet  strongly  dis- 
posed, like  their  commander,  to  scout  the  idea  that  the  High- 
landers would  venture  upon  so  daring  a  measure.  While  they 
were  stiil  ignorant  of  the  stealthy  advance  which  Charles  was 
making,  a  countryman,  who  had  perceived  it,  came  running  into 
the  camp,  and  excl.iimed :  'Gentlemen,  what  are' you  about? 
The  Highlanders  will  be  immediately  upon  you  ! '  Some  of  the 
officers  cried  out :  '  Seize  that  rascal— he  is  spreading  a  false 
alarm ! '  But  they  were  speedily  assured  of  the  truth  of  the 
report  by  two  of  their  number,  who  had  mounted  a  tree,  and, 
through  a  telescope,  discovered  the  Highlanders  in  motion. 
The  alarm  was  immediately  communicated  to  a  commanding- 
officer,  who,  in  his  turn,  lost  no  time  in  conveying  it  to  Callander 
House.  Hawley  received  the  intelligence  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, and  contented  himself  with  ordering  that  the  men  might 
put  on  their  accoutrements,  but  said  that  they  need  not  get 
under  arms.  The  troops  obeyed  the  order,  and  proceeded  to 
take  their  dinner. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  that  several  gentlemen. 
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volunteer  attendants  on  the  camp,  coming  in  upon  the  spur, 
gave  final  and  decisive  intelbgence  of  the  intention  of  the 
enemy.  They  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  lines  of  the 
Highland  infantry  evolve  from  behind  the  Torwood,  and  cross 
the  Carron  by  the  6/rps  of  Dunipace.  The  drums  instantly 
beat  to  arms;  an  urgent  message  was  despatched  for  the 
recreant  Hawley ;  and  tlie  lines  were  formed,  in  front  of  the 
camp,  by  officers  on  duty.  The  negligence  of  their  general 
was  now  bitterly  reflected  on  by  the  men,  many  of  whom  seemed 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  sold  them  to  the  enemy. 

The  last  message  which  had  been  despatched  to  Callander 
succeeded  in  bringing  Hawley  to  a  sense  of  the  exigency  of  his 
aHaiis,  and  he  now  came  galloping  up  to  his  troops,  with  his 
head  uncovered,  and  the  apjtearance  of  one  who  has  abruptly 
left  a  hospitable  table.  The  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been 
calm  and  cloudless,  became  at  this  moment  overcast  with  heavy 
clouds,  and  a  high  wind  beginning  to  blow  from  the  southwest, 
foreboded  a  severe  storm  of  rain, 

Wliile  tliey  stood  in  the  position  already  mentioned,  Charles 
was  eagerly  leading  forward  his  desultory  bands  to  a  wild  upland 
of  irregular  surface  called  Falkirk  Muir,  two  miles  south-west  of 
the  English  camp.  In  crossing  the  Canon  at  Dunipace  Steps, 
and  thus  m;iking  for  a  rising  ground  where  he  could  overlook 
Hawley's  position,  he  precisely  acted  over  again  the  course  he 
had  pursued  four  months  before,  in  crossing  the  Esk  at  Mussel- 
burgh, and  ascending  the  heights  above  Cope's  station  at 
Preston  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  in  the  corresponding  localities.  Hawley,  on  learn- 
ing the  direction  Charles  was  taking,  seems  to  have  suspected 
th.it  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  victim  of  a  similar  course 
of  measures  to  thai  which  occasioned  the  defeat  of  Cope;  and 
having  ttie  bad  effect  of  that  general's  caution  before  his  eyes, 
hu  appears  to  have  immediately  adopted  the  resolution  of  dis- 
puting the  high  ground.  He  therefore  gave  a  husly  com- 
mand to  the  dragoons  to  march  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  the  Highlanders;  the  foot  ht: 
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commanded  to  follow  at  (juick  pace,  with  their  bayonets  inserted 
in  the  musket.  To  this  precipitate  measure,  by  which  he  placed 
his  aimy  on  ground  he  had  never  seen,  and  which  was  eirtremely 
unfit  for  the  movements  of  regular  troops,  while  it  was  propor- 
tionately advanageous  for  the  Highlanders,  the  disasters  of  the 
day  are  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed. 

The  dragoons  galloped  up  a  narrow  way  at  the  east  end  of 
Eanlaskioe  Park  ;  the  fool  followed,  with  a  show  of  prompti- 
tude and  courage ;  and  the  artillery,  consisting  of  ten  pieces, 
came  last  of  all,  driven  by  a  band  of  Falkirk  carters,  who,  with 
their  horses,  had  been  hastily  pressed  into  King  George's  service 
that  forenoon — for  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  this  memorable 
campaign  that  the  British  artillery  was  drawn  by  horses  and 
men  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Whether  from 
accident,  or  from  the  design  of  the  drivers,  who  were  ill  affected 
to  their  duty,  the  artillery  stuck  in  a  swampy  place  at  the  end 
of  the  loan,  beyond  all  power  of  extrication;  and  the  drivers 
then  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  scampered  back  to 
Falkirk,  The  sullen  south-west,  against  which  the  army  was 
marching,  now  let  forth  its  fury  full  in  their  faces,  blinding  ihem 
with  rain,  ajjd  rendering  the  ascent  of  the  hill  doubly  painful. 
Still  they  struggled  on,  encouraged  by  the  voice  and  gesture  of 
their  general,  whose  white  uncovered  head  was  e\-erywhere 
conspicuous  as  he  rode  about,  and  who  seemed  ardently  desirous 
to  recover  the  effects  of  his  negligence. 

Before  Hawley  commenced  this  unlucky  march,  Charles  had 
entered  Falkirk  Muir  at  another  side,  and  was  already  ascending 
tlie  hill.  His  troops  marched  in  two  parallel  columns,  about 
two  hundred  paces  asunder ;  that  which  was  nearcKl  the  king's 
army  consisting  of  the  clans  which  had  been  in  England,  and 
llie  otiier  comprising  all  the  late  accessions,  with  some  Low- 
country  r<^ments.  The  former  was  designed  to  become  the 
front  line  in  ranking  up  against  the  enemy. 

A  sort  of  race  now  commenced  between  the  dragoons  and 
clans  towards  the  top  of  the  moor ;  each  apparently  esteeming 
preoccupation   of  thai   ground  as   of  the  most  essential 
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importance  to  the  event  The  clans  attained  the  eminence 
first,  and  the  dragoons  were  obliged  to  lake  up  somewhat  lower 
ground,  where  they  were  prevented  from  coming  into  direct 
opposition  with  the  Highlanders  by  a  morass  on  their  left. 

The  three  Macdonald  regiments,  according  to  the  right  of  the 
great  Clan  Colla  to  that  distinguished  position,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column,  with  the  intention  of  forming  eventually 
the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  battle-array ;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  Glencaimaig's  minor  regiment  of  Macgregors,  exerting 
greater  speed  in  the  race  with  Hawley's  dragoons,  and  being 
therefore  the  first  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  took  that  post  of 
honour,  which  they  retained  throughout  the  ensuing  conflict. 
The  first  line  of  the  insurgent  army  was  therefore  formed  by  the 
following  regiments,  reckoning  from  right  to  left :  Macgregor, 
Keppoch,  Clanranald,  Glengarry,  Appin,  Cameron,  the  Frasers 
under  the  Master  of  Lovat,  and  the  Macphersons  under  Cluny 
their  chief.  At  the  right  extremity.  Lord  George  Murray  had 
the  chief  command,  fighting,  as  usual,  on  fooL  On  the  left, 
there  was  no  general  commander,  unless  it  was  Lord  John 
Drunimond,  whose  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  directed  to 
his  French  regiment  in  the  rear.  The  second  line  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Low-country  regiments,  which  stood  in  the  following 
order :  Athole,  Ogilvie,  Gordon,  Farquharson,  Cromarty,  and 
the  French.  The  Prince  stood  on  an  eminence '  behind  the 
second  line,  with  the  horse ;  having  been  implored  by  the  army 
not  to  hazard  his  person  by  that  active  collision  with  the  enemy 
for  which,  as  at  Preston,  he  had  expressed  his  ardent  desire. 

Opposite  to  the  Highland  army  thus  disijosed,  but  ralhw 
inclining  to  the  north,  on  account  of  the  morass  and  the 
declivity,  the  English  foot  were  drawn  up  also  in  two  lines,  with 
the  horse  in  front,  and  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  The  first  line 
comprised  the  following  regiments  from  right  to  left  i  Wolfe, 
Cholmondley,  the  Scots  Royals,  Price,  and  Ligonier;  the 
second,  Blakeney,  Monro,  Fleming,  Barrel,  and  Battereau.    The 
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reserve  was  composed  of  the  Glasgow  regiment,  Howard's,  and 

the  Argyle  militia. 

Falkirlc  Muir,  an  upland  now  covered  with  thriving  fanns, 
and  intersected  by  the  Union  Canal  and  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Rjulway,  was  then  a  rough  tract,  irregular  in  its 
surface,  without  rising  into  peaks,  and  bearing  no  vegetation  but 
heath.  It  was  upon  its  broad  ridge,  at  the  top,  that  the  two 
armies  were  disposed,  the  Highlanders  extending  more  to  the 
south,  and  occupying,  as  already  stated,  somewhat  higher 
ground.  The  country  was  not  encumbered  by  enclosures  of 
any  kind ;  but  a  sort  of  hollow,  or  dean,  as  it  is  called  in  Scot- 
land, commenced  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Highland 
lines,  and  ran  down  between  the  two  armies,  gradually  widening 
towards  the  plain  below,  and  opening  up  at  one  place  into  a 
spacious  basin.  By  this  ravine,  which  was  too  deep  to  be  easily 
passed  from  either  side,  two-thirds  of  the  English  were  separated 
frotn  about  one-half  of  the  Highland  army.  Owing  to  the  con- 
vexity of  die  ground,  the  wings  of  both  armies  were  invisible  to 
each  other. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  English, 
the  Argyle  Highlanders  and  Ligonier's  regiment  were  stationed 
in  the  hollow  just  mentioned ;  the  Glasgow  regiment  was  posted 
at  a  farm-house  behind  the  other  extremity ;  and  die  horse  stood 
a  lilOe  in  advance  of  the  foot,  opposite  to  the  right  wing  of  the 
Highlanders,  vdthout  any  portion  of  the  ravine  intervening. 
General  Hawley  commanded  in  the  centre.  Brigadier  Chol- 
mondley  on  the  left,  and  Major-general  Huske  on  the  right 
The  horse  were  immediately  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Ligonier,  who,  stationed  on  the  left  with  his  own 
regiment  (lately  Gardiner's),  had  Cobham's  and  Hamilton's  on 
his  right,  and  personally  stood  almost  opposite  to  Lord  George 
Murray. 

In  numbers,  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  both  amount- 
ing to  about  8000 ;  and  as  they  were  alike  unsiipplied  by 
artillery  (for  the  Highlanders  had  also  left  theirs  behind),  there 
ojuld  scarcely  have  been  a  better  match,  so  far  as  strength  was 
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concerned.  But  the  English  had  disadvantages  of  another  sort, 
such  as  the  unfitness  of  the  ground  for  their  evoluti<His,  the 
intemiption  given  to  so  much  of  their  lines  by  the  ravine,  the 
comparative  lowness  of  their  ground,  and  iheii  having  the  wind 
and  ntin  in  their  faces. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FALKIRK. 

'S«yi  brare  Loebeil :  "  Pray  ha«  we  woal 
I  tec  DO  (riKip,  I  hear  no  gun." 
Say)  DmnuDiind  ;  "  Failti,  Ibc  battle 's  ioae, 
I  know  no!  bo*  or  why,  man."' 

Jiuiiiitt  Song. 

It  was  near  four  o'clock,  and  the  storm  was  rapidly  bringing  oa 
prcnuture  darkness,  when  Havrlcy  ordered  his  dragoons  to 
j^U-ance,  and  commence  the  action.  As  already  mentioned,  he 
had  an  idea  that  the  Highlanders  would  not  stand  against  the 
chai^  of  a  single  troop  of  horse,  much  less  did  he  expect  them 
lo  resist  three  raiments,  amounting  to  i^oo  men.  The  result 
shewed  that  he  was  mistaken. 

These  regiments,  after  making  several  feints  to  draw  the  fiie 

of  the  Highlanders,  in  order  then  to  ru^  in  upon  them,  moved 

slowly  fotwaid;    the   Highland   right    wing,    in  hke  manncf, 

k  advanciDg  to  meet  them,  under  Lord  Georjii:  Murray,  who  made 

■#w  most  uudous  efforts  to  keep  it  in  line,  and  to  restrain  aSi 

11  the  proper  mciQcnt.     Then  was  due  mure  reason  far 

a  the  part  of  ibc  Highland  right  wing,  as  the  left  was 

t  yet  (ully  fonncd.     After  the  two  parties  had  conlhKited 

h  other  the  better  |nn  ot  a  qiuuier  of  an  hoar,  the  diagooos 

at  on  at  a  full  trot,  in  good  order,  till  widnn  pistol-shot  of  tbe 

Then  Lord  Gtatigt  gave  orders  to  fire,  wfakh 
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was  done  with  such  execution,  that  the  dragoon  regiments  were 
instantly  broken.  Ligonier's  and  Hamilton's,  the  cravens  of 
Preston,  fled  backwards  right  over  the  left  wing  of  ihfir  own 
foot,  who  lay  upon  tlieir  faces;  as  they  went,  some  were  heard 
crying:  '  Dear  brethren,  we  shall  all  be  massacred  this  day!'^ 
Cobham's  did  little  better,  for  it  fled  down  the  ravine,  receiving 
a  volley  from  the  Highland  line  as  it  went  along.  The  High- 
landers had  fired  so  near,  and  with  such  precision,  as  to  bring 
many  to  the  ground,  including  several  officers  of  distinction. 
One  small  party  of  these  dragoons  acted  with  courage.  It  was 
kept  together,  and  led  to  the  charge,  by  Lieulenant-colonel 
■Whitney,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  remained  behind  his  retreating 
cavalry  at  Preston,  though  wounded  in  the  sword-arm.  As  he 
was  going  forward  at  the  head  of  his  little  troop  to  the  attack, 
he  recognised  John  Roy  Stuart,  a  former  friend,  and  cried  out : 
'  Ha  1  are  you  there  ?  We  shall  soon  be  up  with  you."  Stuart 
exclaimed  in  reply  :  '  You  shall  be  welcome  when  you  come^ 
you  shall  have  a  warm  reception!'"  Almost  at  that  moment 
the  unfortunate  leader  received  a  shot,  which  tumbled  him 
lifeless  from  the  saddle.  His  party  rushed  resistiessly  through 
the  front  line  of  the  enemy,  trampling  down  all  that  opjwsed 
them.  But  their  bravery  was  unavailing.  The  Highlanders, 
taught  to  fight  in  all  postures,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, though  thrown  upon  their  backs  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
cavalry,  used  their  dirks  in  stabbing  the  horses  under  the  belly, 
or,  dragging  down  the  men  by  their  long-skirted  coals,  engaged 
with  them  in  mortal  struggles,  during  which  they  seldom  failed 
to  poniard  their  antagonists.  The  chief  of  Cianrsnald  was 
thrown  below  a  dead  horse,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself,  when  one  of  his  own  clan  tumbled  down  beside  him  in 
the  arms  of  a  dismounted  dragoon.  From  his  situation,  the 
chief  could  not  well  make  his  condition  known  to  any  more 

>  £0»  «*  7"^  Wfl^atf.  t  blind  EngEihmin.  vfao  vWd  >■  Dmiicuui  lo  ih<  Vnrkslilfe 
llucis  udwfaBK  bank  cauiini  nuiiycuiuiui  parliculan  nganliiig  llic  luute  of  Filliirk, 
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distant  clansman,  and  it  almost  appeared  that  his  existence 
depended  upon  the  success  which  this  man  might  have  with  the 
dragoon.  After  a.  brief  and  anxious  interval,  the  Higlilander 
contrived  to  stab  his  foeman,  and  then  sprang  to  relieve  his 
prostrate  chief.' 

This  was  but  a  trifling  exception  from  the  general  fate  of  the 
dragoon  charge.  The  mass  retreated,  doing  great  damage  to 
the  infantry  of  their  own  army.  Lord  George  Murray  was  very 
anxious  that  the  Macdonaid  regiments  under  his  charge  should 
keep  their  ranks,  as  t!ie  bulk  of  [he  English  army  was  yet  to 
engage,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Highland  lines  were  as  yet 
scarcely  formed.  But  these  regiments  were  too  muth  elated  by 
the  repulse  of  the  dragoons  to  obey  any  orders  to  that  effect 
Many  of  them  broke  off,  sword  in  hand,  and  encountered  the 
parties  of  militia  stationed  nearly  opposite  to  them, 

A  few  minutes  after  the  dragoons  had  fled,  the  left  wing,  or 
rather  moiety,  of  the  Highland  army,  consisting  of  the  Mackin- 
loshe.'!,  Macphersons,  Camerons,  Stuarts  of  Appin,  and  others, 
were  charged  by  the  English  regiments  opposed  to  them, 
assisted  by  a  party  of  horse.  The  Highlanders  having  met  die 
horse  with  a  good  fire,  advanced  upon  the  foot  sword  in  haiift, 
their  ranks  thickened  by  a  considerable  number  of  individuals 
from  the  second  line,  who  were  too  impatient  for  action  to  be 
restrained  to  that  position.  The  Macdonalds  were  at  the  same 
moment  rushing  down  in  considerable  numbers  upon  tlie  left 
wing  of  the  English  army.  Thus  a  simultaneous  attack  was 
made,  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Highland  front  line,  upon  all 
the  English  regiments,  excefit  the  three  which  outflanked  the 
Prince's  forces.  Those  regiments,  half  blinded  and  wholly 
disconcerted  by  the  storm,  and  witli  their  pieces  rendered  useless 
by  the  rain,  gave  way  before  the  onset,  and  trooped  off  hurriedly 
in  large  parties  towards  Falkirk,  bearing  General  Hawley  along 
with  them. 

Some  individuals  who  beheld  the  battle  from  the  steeple  of 
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Falkirk,  used  to  describe  these,  its  main  events,  as  occupying  a 
surprisingly  brief  space  of  lime.  They  first  saw  the  English 
army  enter  the  misty  and  storm<overed  moor  at  the  top  of  the 
hill;  tlien  saw  the  duU  atmosphere  thickened  by  a  fast-rolling 
smoke,  and  heard  the  pealing  sounds  of  the  discharge ;  imme- 
diately after  they  beheld  the  discomfited  troops  burst  wildly 
from  the  cloud  in  which  they  had  been  involved,  and  rush,  in 
far-spread  disorder,  over  the  face  of  the  liiJl.  From  the  com- 
mencement till  what  they  styled  '  the  iraik  of  the  battle,'  there 
did  not  intervene  more  than  ten  minutes— so  soon  may  an 
efficient  body  of  men  become,  by  one  transient  emotion  of 
cowardice,  a  feeble  and  contemptible  rabble. 

The  rout  would  have  been  total,  but  for  Ihe  three  outflanking 
regiments.  These  not  having  been  opposed  by  any  of  the  clans, 
having  the  nivine  in  front,  and  deriving  some  support  from  a 
small  body  of  dragoons,  stood  their  ground  under  the  command 
of  General  Huske  and  Brigadier  Cholmondley.  When  the 
Highlanders  went  past  in  pursuit,  they  received  a  volley  from 
this  part  of  the  English  army,  which  brought  them  to  a  pause, 
and  caused  them  to  draw  back  to  their  former  ground,  their 
impression  being  that  some  ambuscade  was  intended.  This 
saved  the  English  army  from  destruction.  A  pause  took  place, 
during  which  the  bulk  of  the  English  infantry  got  back  to 
Falkirk.  It  was  not  till  I-ord  George  Murray  brought  up  the 
second  line  of  his  wing,  and  the  pickets  with  some  others  on  the 
Other  wing,  that  General  Huske  drew  off  his  party,  which  he  did 
in  good  order.  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  accounts  of  the 
action  with  respect  to  this  particular  juncture ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  English  army  retired  into  Falkiik  without 
molestation  from  the  Highlanders,  and  that  the  latter  stayed  for 
some  time  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  between  it  and  the  town, 
uncertain  what  to  do  further. 

it  would  appear  as  if  the  very  facility  with  which  the  High- 
landers gained  tlie  earlier  part  of  iheir  victory,  was  a  main  cause 
of  its  being  ultimately  incomplete.  When  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond  saw  the  Scots  Royals  fly,  he  cried :  '  These  men  beiiaved 
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admirably  at  Fontenoy — surely  this  is  a.  Teint'  It  was  impos- 
sible for  even  the  Highlanders,  humble  as  was  their  opinion  of 
the  British  regiments,  to  believe  that  they  would  display  so 
extreme  a  degree  of  cowardice ;  and  when  they  at  length  found 
no  enemies  before  them,  they  could  not  help  asking  each  other 
(in  Gaelic) :  '  What  is  become  of  the  men  ?  Where  are  they  ?' 
Surprised,  and  apprehensive  of  some  mysterious  design,  they 
remained  for  a  considerable  time  irresolute.  Many  of  die 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  retire  for  shelter  to 
Dunipace  and  other  villages  in  the  rear;  but  Lord  George 
Murray  was  decided  for  attempting  to  enter  Falkirk  immediately, 
lest  the  F.nglish  army  might  post  themselves  advantageously  in 
it.  He  was  certain  that  at  present  they  were  in  great  confusion  ; 
but  a  little  time  might  put  them  into  a  different  condition.  He 
concluded  with  Count  Mercy's  exclamation  at  the  battle  of 
Paima,  that  he  would  either  lie  in  the  town  or  in  paradise. 
The  Prince,  when  he  came  up,  approved  of  the  proposal  to 
attempt  the  town ;  but  he  was  himself  advised  to  stay  at  some 
house  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  till  Lord  George  should  inform 
him  of  the  success  of  the  attempt  The  Master  of  Strathalian, 
and  Mr  Oliphant,  younger  of  Cask,  then  disguised  themselves 
as  peasants,  and  went  forward  to  Falkirk,  where  they  learned 
that  General  Hawley,  after  giving  orders  to  fire  his  tents,  had 
retreated  to  the  eastward,  leaving  the  town  vacant.  On  this 
fact  being  communicated  to  the  array  on  the  moor,  three  detach- 
ments, respectively  under  the  command  of  Lord  John  Dnim- 
mond,  Locheil,  and  Lord  George  Murray,  proceeded  to  the 
town,  which  they  entered  at  three  different  points — Lord  John's 
party  by  the  west  end,  Locheil's  by  a  lane  near  the  centre,  and 
hord  George's  by  another  lane  farther  to  Ihe  east  Tliey  found 
nothing  but  a  few  straggling  parties  in  the  streets.  Neverthe- 
less, considerable  apprehensions  of  a  renewed  attack  from  tlie 
English  army  still  prevailed.  It  was  not  till  about  seven  o'clock 
that,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  having  approached  the  Edinburgh 
road  by  byways  through  his  own  lands,  and  returned  with 
intelligence  that  be  had  seen  the  English  army  burryloig  along 
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in  fiJl  flight,  the  Prince  at  length  thought  proper  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  town  of  Falkirk  from  the  storm  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  for  five  hours. 

Charles  was  conducted,  by  torchlight,  to  a  lodging  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him  in  the  house  of  a  lady  called  Madam 
Graham,  the  widow  of  a  physician,  a  Jacobite,  and  a  woman 
whoiie  intelligence  and  superior  manners  are  still  remembered 
with  veneration  at  Falkirk.  This  house,  which  stands  opposite 
to  the  steeple,  was  then  the  best  in  the  town,  and  is  still  a 
tolerably  handsome  mansion,  and  occupied  as  the  post-ofhce ; 
but,  according  to  the  fashion  of  times  not  very  remote  in 
Scotliind,  tlie  best  room,  and  that  in  which  Charles  was  obliged 
to  dine  and  hold  his  court,  contains  a  bed  concealed  within 
fokling-doors.  Unexpected  good  fortune,  however,  reconciles 
the  mind  to  trivial  inconveniences ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  victor  of  Falkirk  regretted  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
triumph  in  an  apartment  about  twelve  feet  square,  lighted  by 
one  window,  and  which  was  at  once  his  refectory  and  bed- 
chamber. 

Only  about  1500  of  the  Highland  army  rested  that  night  in 
Falkirk,  The  remainder  had  scattered  themselves  to  the  west- 
ward, in  search  of  shelter,  A  great  deal  of  confusion  had 
prevailed ;  some  even  retired,  under  the  impression  that  their 
party  had  been  defeated.  Several  chiefs,  including  Lord  I^wis 
Gordon,  met  in  the  course  of  the  evening  at  the  house  of 
Dunipace,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  general  result  of 
the  battle,  and  ignorant  even  of  the  fate  of  their  own  regiments. 
At  length,  about  eight  o'clock,  their  minds  were  relieveil  by  the 
arrival  of  Macdonald  of  Lochgarry,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Falkirk  to  order  the  troops  forward  in  the  morning.  The  intel- 
ligence brought  by  this  gentleman  for  the  first  time  gave  them 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  army  had  had  the  best  of  the  day. 

The  Falkirk  party,  with  tlie  exception  of  a  few  skirmishets 
sent  off  to  harass  the  retreating  enemy,  employed  themselves 
during  this  evening  in  securing  the  English  camp  and  its 
contents,  and  in  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     Hawley,  in 
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the  brief  interval  between  the  rout  and  the  pursuit,  had  made  an 
attempt  to  strike  his  camp  and  take  away  his  ba^age ;  but, 
owing  to  the  desertion  of  his  wagoners,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
tfiecdy  retreat,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  to 
the  Highlanders,  having  only  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  set 
it  on  fire.  Charles  thus  obtained  possession  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  mililaiy  stores,  while  his  men  enriched*  themselves  with  such 
anii'lrs  of  value  as  the  people  of  Falkirk  had  not  previously 
absUacled.  In  addition  to  the  tents,  baggage,  &c  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  secured  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  three  mortais, 
600  muskets,  a  large  quantity  of  hand-grenades,  and  4000  pounds- 
weight  of  powder,  besides  many  standards  and  other  trophies  of 
victory.  As  for  the  slain,  they  were  that  night  stripped  so 
effectually,  that  a  citizen  of  Falkirk,  who  next  morning  surveyed 
the  field  from  a  distance,  and  who  lived  till  recent  years  to 
describe  Ihe  scene,  used  to  say  that  he  could  compare  them  to 
nothing  but  a  large  flock  of  white  sheep  at  rest  on  the  face  of 
the  hill. 

Ch.iiles  lost  thirt>--two  men  in  the  battle,  including  officers, 
and  had  tso  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  English  side  is  slated 
by  the  official  returns  to  have  been  280  in  all,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  but  was  probably  much  more  considerable.  The 
loss  of  officers  was,  in  particular,  very  great.  There  were  killed 
four  captains  and  two  lieutenants  of  Blakeney's,  five  captains 
and  one  lieutenant  of  Wolfe's,  with  no  fewer  than  three  licu- 
tenanl-colonels,  Whitney,  Bigger,  and  Powell.  Colonel  Ligonier, 
who  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for  pleurisy,  went  to  the 
battie  contrary  to  advice,  and  formed  the  rearguard  on  the 
retreat  to  Linlithgow.  The  wetting  he  got  that  evening  brought 
00  a  quinsy,  of  which  he  died  on  the  a5th.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  though  no  more  than  was  to  have  been  expected,  that 
the  greatest  loss  took  place  in  the  regiments  which  soonest  gave 
way.  The  most  distinguished  officer  among  the  slain  was  Sir 
Robert  Monro  of  Foulis,  the  chief  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  in  the  Highlands,  and  whose  regiment  was  chiefly 
composed,  like  those  of  the  insuigcnt  leaders,  of  Ills  own  cjag 
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Monro's  had  excited  tlie  admiration  of  Europe  by  its  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  it  had  fought  almost  without 
intermission  for  a  whole  day;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  at  the  first  onset  of  the 
insurgents.  Sir  Robert  alone,  who  was  so  corpulent  a  man  that 
he  had  been  obliged  at  Fontenoy  to  stand  upon  his  feet  when 
all  the  rest  of  bts  regiment  lay  down  on  their  faces  to  avoid  the 
enemy's  fire,  boldly  faced  the  charging  Highlanders.  He  was 
attacked  at  once  by  six  antagonists,  two  of  whom  he  laid  dead 
at  his  feet  with  his  half-pike,  but  a  seventh  came  up,  and  dis- 
charged a  shot  into  his  body,  by  which  he  was  mortally 
wounded.'  His  brother,  an  unarmed  physician,  at  this  juncture 
came  to  his  relief,  but  shared  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
wliich  was  ihen  going  on.  Next  day  their  bodies  were  found, 
stripped  and  defaced,  in  a  little  pool  of  water  formed  around 
them  by  the  rain ;  and  it  was  remarked  in  that  of  the  brave  Sir 
Robert,  as  an  instance  of  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death, 
that  his  right  hand  stili  clenched  tlie  pommel  of  his  sword, 
from  which  the  whole  blade  had  been  broken  off.  The  corpses 
were  honourably  interred  in  one  grave  in  the  parish  churchyard,* 
near  the  tombs  of  Graham  and  Stewart,  the  heroes  of  the  former 
battle  of  Falkirk. 

The  mass  of  Hawley's  army  spent  that  night  at  Linlithgow, 
about  ten  miles  from  the  field.  They  next  day  continued  the 
retreat  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  arrived  in  llie  afiemoon,  in  a 
state  strikingly  different  from  that  order,  freshness,  and  con- 
fidence in  which  they  had  left  the  city  a  few  days  before.  The 
state  officers,  and  other  friends  of  the  government,  were  more 
distressed  by  this  afTaii  than  even  by  Preston,  many  of  the 
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troops  employed  on  die  occasion  having  been  tried  in  several 
campaigns.  Hawley's  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  bluster 
through  the  disgrace.  The  accounts  of  the  action  published  by 
him  are  full  of  gasconade.  Any  failure  that  he  admits  at  all,  he 
lays  to  the  account  of  llie  bitter  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  which' 
blew  in  the  faces  of  his  troops,  and  made  their  firelocks  useless. 
While  he  makes  some  slight  allusion  to  the  retreat  of  the 
dragoons  and  part  of  his  left  wing  of  infantry,  he  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  right  wing,  which,  he 
says,  repulsed  the  rebels,  and  drove  them  from  the  field.  He 
represents  thi.s  portion  of  his  troops  as  staying  an  hour  in  the 
field,  while  the  rebels  durst  not  molest  them.  The  whole 
retired  in  good  order  to  Falkirk.  He  intended  at  first  to  occupy 
his  camp ;  but  the  weather  proving  extremely  bad,  and  having 
advice  that  the  enemy  were  pushing  to  get  between  him  and 
Edinburgh,  he  resolved  to  march  to  Linlithgow.  When  the 
tctits  were  to  be  struck,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  drivers 
had  ridden  off  with  the  horses ;  he  therefore  ordered  the  tents 
to  be  burned.  For  the  like  reason,  seven  pieces  of  artillery  had 
been  left  behind,  He  allowed  of  aSo  men  missing,  but  alleged 
that  the  enemy  had  lost  many  more.'  In  short,  the  gazette 
accounts  of  the  affair  read  remarkably  well :'  it  only  happens 
lo  be  true  that  the  general  had  mismanaged  the  m.irch  of  his 
troops  lo  tlie  field,  and  their  arrangement  there ;  that  four-fifths 
of  his  army  were  disgracefully  beaten  and  driven  back ;  that  he 
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ist  Ills  cannon,  his  camp,  and  most  of  its  contents;  and  in  less 
.than  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  action,  had  retired 
twcnty-sbc  miles  from  the  field. 

Hawley,  before  leaving  Edinburgh,  had  erected  two  gibbets 
whereon  to  hang  the  Highlanders  who  should  surrender  to  him 
in  the  victory  he  expected  to  achieve.  After  he  returned  in  a 
state  so  different  from  that  of  a  conqiieror,  he  had  to  use  these 
conspicuous  monuments  of  his  folly  for  the  execution  of  some 
of  his  own  men.  He  hanged  no  fewer  than  four  in  one  day, 
permitting  their  bodies  to  remain  on  the  gallows  till  sunset.' 
.Such  a  sight  had  not  been  seen  in  Edinburgh  since  the  day 
ifccfore  the  Duke  of  York  opened  the  Scottish  parliament  in  the 
year  1681,  when  five  rebellious  ministers  were  executed  at  onue 
in  the  Grassmarket'  The  captain  of  the  artillery,  who  had 
deserted  his  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  upon  a  horse 
which  he  cut  from  the  train,  was  cashiered  with  infamy;  and 
.ny  of  the  private  soldiers  who  had  displayed  extraordinaiy 

iwardice  were  severely  whipped. 

a  strange  chance,  Hawley  carried  along  with  him  from 
Talkirk  ifu  prisoner.  This  was  the  gallant  Major  Macdonald 
of  Tiendrish,  cousin  of  Keppoch,  and  who  had  signalised  himself 
by  the  attack  upon  the  two  companies  of  foot  in  Lochab^,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection.  Seeing  the  right  wing  of 
Hawley's  army  still  keeping  the  field,  and  mistaking  it  for  Lord 
John  Drummond's  regiment,  he  ran  up  to  it,  crying :  '  Gentle- 
why  do  you  stand  here?   Why  don't  you  pursue  tlie  dogs?' 
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and  he  was  in  the  midst  of  them  before  he  discovered  his  error. 
A  cry  was  raised  ;  '  Here  is  a  rebel  I  Here  is  a  rebel !'  He 
attempted  to  pass  Tor  one  of  the  loyal  clan  Campbell,  trusting 
thai  his  white  cockade  was  sufficiently  blackened  by  the  firing 
and  rain  not  to  betray  him.  But  all  in  vain.  General  Huske 
was  for  shooting  him  on  the  spot,  but  was  induced  by  LonJ 
Robert  Kerr,  an  amiable  officer,  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  to  give  him  quarter.  He  requested  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  surrender  his  arms  to  an  officer,  as  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  one  himself;  and  he  advanced  to  Huske  for  that 
purjiose.  But  the  general  had  the  usual  contempt  for  the 
Highland  army,  and  swore  he  would  do  no  rebel  so  much 
honour.  The  generous  Kerr  tlien  stepped  forward  to  take 
Macdonald's  arms.  TiendrJsh  could  not  perform  even  this  act 
of  self-humiliation  without  a  recollection  of  his  dignity  of  blood 
and  station,  and  he  drew  forth  his  pistols  from  his  belt  with  such 
an  air  as  impressed  the  English  general  with  a  dread  of  assas- 
sination. On  his  expressing  this  fear  in  his  own  vulgar  language, 
Macdonald  drew  himself  up  with  still  greater  pride,  and  said  he 
could  do  nothing  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  He  was  tlicQ- 
mounted  on  horseback,  bound,  and  earned  along  with  the 
retreating  army  to  Edinburgh.  The  circumstances  help  to 
shew  that  the  English  right  wing  retired  from  the  field  with 
deliberation,  though  they  did  not  perhaps  linger  a  whole  hour 
upon  it 

While  the  English  industriously  denied  that  they  had  lost  the 
battle,  the  insurgents  made  no  very  confident  pretensions  to 
having  gained  it.  They  were,  in  reality,  mortified  at  having 
taken  so  hide  advantage  of  the  circumstances  which  fortune  had 
laid  before  them,  and  which,  tliey  were  sensible,  might  never 
occur  again.  From  Lord  George  Murray's  narrative,  it  would 
appear  that,  as  to  pre-arrangement  and  concert,  there  was  as 
remarkable  a  deficiency  on  the  insurgent  as  on  llie  govern- 
raent  side.  If  the  bravery  of  the  Macdonald  regiments  were 
put  out  of  view,  it  might  be  said  that  tlie  storm  liad  gained 
tliem  tiie  battle.     The  considerations  which  arose,  from  all  the 
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circunistances,  in  the  minds  of  the  more  reflecting  officers,  were 
not  agreeable.  They  'were  convinced,'  says  Lord  George  Murray, 
'  that,  urUess  they  could  attack  tlie  entity  at  very  oinsiderable 
advantage,  either  by  surprise  or  by  some  strong  situation  of 
ground,  or  a  narrow  pass,  they  could  not  txf^ct  any  great  svccas, 
especially  if  their  numbers  were  noways  equal ;  and  that  a 
body  of  regular  troops  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
ihcm,  when  they  should  at  any  time  go  in,  sword  in  hand ;  for 
they  were  sensible  that,  without  more  leisure  and  time  than  they 
could  expect  to  have  to  discipline  their  own  men,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  make  them  keep  their  ranks,  or  rally  soon  enough 
upon  any  sudden  emergency,  so  that  any  small  body  of  the 
enemy  either  keeping  in  a  body  when  they  were  in  confusion,  or 
rallying  soon,  would  deprive  them  of  a  victory,  even  after  they 
had  done  their  best'  The  significancy  of  these  rem.-irfcs  will 
sufficiently  api)eaT,  when  we  come  to  consider  tlie  nesl  battle  in 
which  the  clans  were  engaged. 

The  succeeding  day,  during  which  it  continued  to  rain  with 
little  intermission,  was  spent  at  Falkirk  by  the  insurgents  in 
securing  the  spoils  and  burying  the  slain.  They  employed  the 
countiy-people  to  dig  a  spacious  pit  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
into  which  they  precipitated  the  naked  corpses.  The  rustics 
wlio  stood  around  easily  distinguished  the  English  soldiers  from 
the  Highlanders  by  their  comparative  nudity,  and  by  the  deep 
gashes  which  seamed  their  shoulders  and  breasts — tlie  dreadful 
work  of  the  broadsword.  The  number  of  slain  inhumed  in 
this  pit  was  such,  that  some  years  after  the  surface  sank  down 
many  feet,  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  hollow  at  that  [Jart  of 
the  battle-lield. 

The  Highland  army  lost  more  this  day  by  an  accident  than  it 
did  on  the  preceding  by  the  fire  of  tlie  enemy.  A  private 
soldier  of  the  Clanranald  regiment  had  obtained  a  musket  as 
I  part  of  his  spoil  upon  the  field  of  battle :  finding  it  loaded, 
he  vas  engaged  at  his  lodgings  in  extracting  the  shot ;  the 
window  was  open,  and  nearly  opposite  there  was  a  group  of 
s  standing  on  the  street     The  nun  extracted  a  hali,  and 
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then  fired  off  the  piece,  to  clear  it  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  of  the  powder ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  had  been  double 
loaded,  and  the  remaining  bal!  pierced  the  body  of  young  Glen- 
garry, who  was  one  of  the  group  of  bystanders.  He  soon  after 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  clansmen,  begging  with  his  last  breath 
that  the  man,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  satisfied,  might  not 
suffer ;  but  nothing  could  restrain  the  indignation  of  his  fiiends, 
who  immediately  seized  the  man,  and  loudly  demanded  life  for 
life.  Young  Clanranald  would  have  gladly  protected  his  clans- 
man ;  but,  certain  thai  any  attempt  he  could  make  to  that  effect 
would  only  embroil  his  family  in  a  feud  with  that  of  Glengarry, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  cause  that  regiment  to  quit  the  Prince's 
service,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  assent  to  their  demand. 
The  man  was  immediately  taken  out  to  the  side  of  a  park-wall 
near  the  town,  and  pierced  with  a  volley  of  bullets.  His  own 
father  put  a  shot  into  his  body,  from  the  desire  to  make  his 
death  as  instantaneous  as  possible. 

nie  Prince,  who  had  most  occasion  to  regret  this  accident,  as 
it  endangered  the  attachment  of  a  valuable  regiment,  exited 
himself,  by  shewing  the  most  respectful  attentions  to  the 
deceased,  to  console  tlie  clan  for  their  loss.  He  caused  the 
grave  of  Sir  John  Grah.im  to  be  opened  for  tlie  reception  of 
the  youthful  soldier,  as  the  only  part  of  the  churchyard  of 
Falkirk  which  was  worthy  to  be  honoured  with  his  corpse ; 
and  he  himself  attended  the  obsequies  as  chief  mourner,  holding 
the  string  which  consigned  his  head  to  the  grave.  Charles's 
judicious  kindness  was  not  unappreciated  by  the  grateful 
?Iighlanders ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  number  yielded 
to  their  grief  or  rage  so  far  as  to  desert  his  standard. 

Another  incident  took  place  this  day  upon  the  street  of 
Falkirk,  which  had  almost  become  as  tragical  as  the  former,  and 
which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  peculiar  ties  ofclan- 
sliip.  Lord  Kilmarnock  had  brought  up  to  tlie  front  of 
Charles's  lodging  a  few  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  atmy ;  and  Charles  was 

tnding  within  the  open  window  with  a  paper  in  his  liand. 
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conversing  with  Lord  Kilmarnock,  when  a  man  was  seen  coining 
up  the  street  in  the  uniform  of  an  English  regiment,  with  a 
tnuskel  and  bayonet  in  his  hand,  and  a  black  cockade  upon  his 
hat.  A  few  captive  <-olunteers,  among  whom  Mr  Home,  the 
narrator  of  the  incident,  was  one,  beheld  the  man  with  surprise ; 
and  conceiving  that  he  designed  to  assassinate  the  Prince, 
expected  every  moment  to  see  hira  take  aim  and  fire.  Charles, 
observing  the  prisoners  look  all  one  vay,  turned  his  head  in  the 
same  direction,  and  immediately  comprehending  the  cause  of 
their  alarm,  called  in  some  surprise  to  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and 
pointed  towards  the  soldier.  The  earl  instantly  descended  to 
the  street,  and  finding  the  man  by  that  time  just  opposite  to  the 
window,  went  up  to  him,  struck  his  hat  off  his  head,  and  set  his 
foot  upon  the  black  cockade.  At  that  instant  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Highlanders  who  stood  upon  the  pavement  rushed  forward, 
and  violently  pushed  Lord  Kilmarnock  from  his  place.  The 
earl  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and  presented  it  at  the  Highlander's 
head;  the  Highlander  drew  his  dirk,  and  held  it  close  to 
Kilmarnock's  breast  In  this  postiu^e  they  stood  about  half  a 
minute,  when  a  crowd  of  Highlanders  rushed  between  the 
parties,  and  drove  Kilmarnock  away.  The  man  with  the  dirk 
in  his  hand  then  took  up  the  hat,  put  it  on  the  soldier's 
head,  and  the  Highlanders  marched  off  with  him  in 
triumph. 

This  unaccountable  pantomime  astonished  the  prisoners,  and 
they  entreated  an  explanation  from  one  of  the  insurgent  officers 
who  stood  near.  He  answered  that  the  soldier  was  not  in 
reality  what  he  seemed,  but  a  Cameron,  who  had  deserted  his 
regiment  (the  Scots  Royals)  during  the  conflict,  to  join  tlie 
company  of  his  chief,  when  he  had  been  permitted  to  retain  his 
dress  and  arms  till  he  could  be  provided  with  the  uniform  of  the 
dan.  The  Highlander  who  interposed  was  his  brother,  and  the 
crowd  that  had  rushed  in,  his  clansmen  the  Camerons.  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  in  presuming  to  interfere,  even  through  ignorance, 
in  the  atfairs  of  a  clan,  had  excited  their  high  displeasure ;  '  nor, 
Y  opinion,"  continued  tlie  officer,  '  can  any  person  in  the 
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Prince's  anny  take  that  cockade  out  of  the  man's  hat  except 
Locheil  himself.' 

At  this  period  of  the  catnpaign  the  mountaineers  had  become 
better  acquainted  than  they  were  at  first  with  tlie  commodities 
of  civilised  life.  Money  had  now  become  an  object  with  them  ; 
and  it  is  surprising  what  large  sums  some  of  them  had  amassed 
about  their  persons.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  private  High- 
lander having  pursued  one  of  Barrel's  regiment  down  the  hill, 
and  in  his  turn  fled  on  the  man  turning  about  to  oppose  him, 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  Brigadier  Cholmondlcy,  and  left 
to  be  rifled  by  the  soldier.  To  the  man's  astonishment,  no  less 
a  sum  than  sixteen  guineas  was  found  in  the  sporran  or  purse  of 
the  dead  Highlander  1' 

Prince  Charles  returned  to  Bannockburn  on  the  evening  of 
the  i8th,  leaving  Lord  George  Murray,  with  a  portion  of  the 
army,  at  Falkirk.  Among  other  articles  which  the  Prince  had 
brought  away  with  him  from  Glasgow  was  a  printing-press,  with 
its  accompaniments  of  types  and  workmen.  Sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  the  otlier  party  had  over  him  in  their  command 
of  the  pdblic  press,  and  no  doubt  incensed  at  the  lies  they  were 
constantly  propagating  against  him,  he  had  employed  his  firet 
leisure  at  Glasgow  in  publisJiing  a  journal  of  his  march  into 
England,  which,  if  not  free  of  a  httle  gasconade,  was  certainly 
quite  as  faithful  as  the  gazettes  of  government  He  had  brought 
the  press  along  with  him,  in  order  to  continue  his  publications 
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occasionally;  and  he  now  issued  from  Bannockbum  a  quarto 
sheet,  coniaining  a  well-penned  and  modest  account  of  his 
vicloiy  at  Falkirk,  Tliis,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  last 
of  his  gazettes,  as  the  rapidity  of  his  subseiiuent  movements 
rendered  it  im|)ossible  to  transport  so  laige  and  complicated  an 

He  now  resumed  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  having  first  sent 
3  summons  of  surrender  to  General  Blakeney.  which  that  officer 
answered  with  his  former  firmness.  He  had  been  advised  by  an 
engineer  of  the  name  of  Grant,  who  had  conducted  the  siege  of 
Carlisle,  to  open  trenches  in  the  churchyard,  which  lies  between 
the  castle  and  the  town;  but  was  induced  to  abandon  that 
design  by  the  citizens,  who  represented  that  it  must  insure  the 
destruction  of  their  houses.  There  were  two  other  points  from 
which  the  castle  might  be  stormed,  though  not  nearly  so  advan- 
tageous as  that  pointed  out  by  Mr  Grant — the  Gowan  Hill,  an 
irregular  eminence  under  the  castle  walls  on  the  north  side ;  and 
the  Ladies'  Hill,  a  small  bare  rock  facing  the  south-east  The 
Prince,  anxious  to  save  the  town,  consulted  with  a  French 
engineer,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Scotland,  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  raise  an  effective  battery  upon  either  of  these  emi- 
nences. The  person  thus  consulted  was  a  Mr  Gordon,  styling 
himself  Monsieur  Mirabelle,  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St 
Louis,  but  a  man  so  whimsical  both  in  his  body  and  mind,  that 
the  Highlanders  used  to  parody  his  nom  tfe  gium  into  Mr 
Admirable.-  It  is  the  characteristic  of  ignorance  never  to  think 
anything  impossible ;  and  this  man  at  once  undertook  to  open  a 
battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill,  though  there  were  not  fifteen 
inches'  depth  of  earth  above  the  rock,  and  the  walls  of  the  castle 
overlooked  it  by  at  least  fifty  feet 

After  many  days  of  incessant  labour,  a  sort  of  battery  was 
construcied  of  bags  of  sand  and  wool,  and  a  number  of  cannon 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fortress.     General  Blakeney  had  not 
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taken  all  the  advantage  he  might  have  done  of  his  f 
intemipt  the  works,  conceiving  that  it  was  best  to  amuse  the 
Highland  army  with  the  prospect  of  taking  tlie  castle,  and  thus 
give  government  time  to  concentrate  its  forces  against  them. 
But  when  the  battery  was  opened,  he  thought  proper  to  answer 
it  in  a  suitable  manner.  Such  was  the  eminence  of  his  situation, 
that  it  is  said  he  could  see  the  very  shoe-buckles  of  the  besiegers 
as  they  stood  behind  their  intrenchments.  The  cannon  on  tliis 
battery  of  course  pointed  upwards,  and  scarcely  did  the  least  harm 
either  to  his  fortifications  or  his  men.  The  besieged,  on  the 
contrary,  were  able  to  destroy  a  great  number  of  their  opponents, 
including  many  French  pickets,  who  were  perhaps  tlie  best 
soldiers  in  their  army.  The  works  were  demolished  at  Idsure, 
and  the  siege  was  then  abandoned  as  a  matter  of  course,  after 
a  considerable  loss  of  men. 


CHAPTER    XIX, 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

"The  remnnnt  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood — 
Tlic  princesses  iu  number  live — 
Duke  William,  swcelest  prince  alive!'— Swift. 

When  the  news  of  Hawley's  manceuvres  at  Falkirk  reached  the 
court  of  St  James's,  where  a  drawing-room  happened  to  be  held 
on  that  particular  day,  every  countenance  is  said  to  have  been 
marked  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  excepting  those  only  of 
the  kbg  himself,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  Sir  John  Cope.'    Il  was 


ir  may  poBilil]!  («1  « 


V  thought  necessary  to  send  a  general  against  the  insurgents, 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  whom  the  country  could  boast, 
and  who,  by  one  decisive  effort,  might  at  length  be  certain  of 
success.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  after  tracking  their 
course  to  Girlisle,  had  been  recalled  in  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion,  was  now  requested  to  resume  the  command 
which  he  then  abandoned,  and  immediately  to  set  out  for  the 
north.  He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  father's  orders ;  and  was 
so  expeditious,  as  to  arrive  unexpectedly  at  Edinburgh  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  3otii  of  January,  after  a  journey  performed 
in  the  sliort  space  of  four  da}^ 

This  young  general  was  of  the  same  age  as  Charles — namely, 
twenty-five — but  did  not  possess  the  same  personal  graces,  being 
remarkably  corpulent  and  unwieldy,  while  his  manners  were 
rough  and  unpleasing.  As  no  Scotsman  could  be  expected  to 
describe  him  with  impartiality,  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Mahon.  '  His  character,'  says  this  writer,  '  was 
adorned  by  considerable  virtues — honesty  of  purpose,  adherence 
to  his  promises,  attachment  to  his  friends.  He  was  a  dutiful 
son,  and  a  liberal  patron :  as  a  soldier,  he  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  his  profession ;  he  had  closely  studied  its  details,  and 
might  even  be  lauded  for  capacity,  in  an  age  which,  to  England 
at  least,  was  singularly  barren  of  military  merit  His  unwearied 
activity  and  high  personal  courage  would,  however,  at  any  period 
have  justly  claimed  applause.  But,  as  one  of  his  own  friends 
complains,  "  his  judgment  is  too  much  guided  by  his  passions, 
which  are  often  violent  and  ungovernable." '    Against  his  foreign 
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the  baiEle  of  Prcaiaa  he  wu  carried  abaut  LoDdoa  id  till 
mob:  till  Iho  newt  oflhe  t«I1le  orFilkick  arrived,  and  then  he  pulled  back  ihe  ciinaiu, 
*nd  ihcwed  hb  (ice  sind  hii  nd  ribbon  to  all  ibo  world,  lliiu,'  addi  Ihe  pampbleUer, 
'Ihe  itjiuuiuin  of  which  ihe  hem  at  Caltbridgc  [rowkes,  wha  *u  kudl;  and  geiicnUjr 
■eeuNd  ii(<in>irdi«1  wu  die  tursua  at  depriving  hln,  wu  in  a  giai  nauie  rciUneil  ts 
bin  hf  ihe  hen  DrP.illurk.'  Sir  John  Ce^  DrBrevere.  Oifardihire,  Baronci — ihe  liera, 
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bnt  90  piwnbeni  in  the  Bme  miiitarr  tnnuclioiis  died  on  the  enujdg  dny,  h&vitif  lieea 

1  Laid  Waldipave't  Hmmri,  p.  9> 
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adversades  he  displayed  no  undue  asperity,  and  lowards  his 
soldiers  he  could  somerimes  shew  compassion :  thus,  for  instance, 
on  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  he  immediately  arrested  the  course  of 
Hawley's  savage  executions :  yet  even  his  own  army  oftco 
inunnured  at  his  harshness  and  rigour ;  and  as  to  any  rebel, 
he  treated  him  with  as  little  mercy  as  he  might  a  wolf.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  any  insurgents  meet  a  more  ungenerous  enemy. 
From  the  deeds  of  blood  in  Scotland — committed  by  his  own 
order  in  some  cases,  and  connived  at  in  many  more — his  con- 
temporaries branded  him  with  a  disgraceful  by-word — The 
Butcher  ;  and  the  historian  who  cannot  deny  the  guilt,  must 
repeat  and  ratify  the  name." 

On  arriving  at  Holyrood  House,  he  immediately  went  to  bed — 
occupying  the  same  couch  of  state  which  Charles  had  used  four 
months  before.  After  reposing  two  hours,  he  rose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  business.  Before  eight  o'clock,  and  before  he  had 
taken  breakfast,  he  is  said  to  have  been  busy  witli  Generals 
Hawlcy  and  Huske,  and  other  principal  officers,  whom  he 
summoned  so  hastily  that  they  appeared  in  their  boots.  During 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  received  visits  from  the  state 
officers,  the  professors  of  the  university,  and  the  ])rincipal 
citizens,  all  of  whom  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand. 
Meanwhile  the  music-bells  were  rung  in  his  honour,  and  the 
magistrates  prepared  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  In  the  midst  of  matters  of  state,  he  did  not  neglect  those 
of  war.  He  descended  to  the  large  court  in  front  of  the  palace, 
where  a  train  of  artillery  had  been  collected,  and  made  a  careful 
and  deliberate  inspection  of  the  pieces.  In  the  afternoon, 
according  to  apjiointment,  a  number  of  ladies,  chiefly  belonging 
to  Whig  families  of  distinction,  paid  their  respects  to  him  in  the 
same  hall  where  Charles  had  so  lately  entertained  his  fair  adher- 
ents.' He  kissed  ihem  all  round,  made  a  short  speech  expressive 
of  his  satisfaction,  and  then  retired  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 
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The  aimy  hnd  received  various  reinforcements  since  its  retreat 
from  Falkirk,  and  was  prepared  to  march  for  some  days  before 
the  duke's  arrival.  Amongst  other  accessions,  there  was  one  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature,  wliicli  no  Whig  historian  has  as  yet  had 
the  hardihood  to  record.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  officers 
taken  by  the  Prince  at  Preston  had  been  allowed  by  him  to  go 
at  large,  on  parole,  and  under  an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  gainst 
the  family  of  Stuart  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  middle  of 
January,  some  of  these  gentlemen,  placed  in  little  parties  at 
Glanimis,  Cupar,  and  Leslie,  had  been  '  delivered '  by  armed 
panics  of  the  country-people,  and  brought,  apparently  by  force, 
to  Edinburgh.  Afterwards  some  others,  who  resided  at  St 
.Andrews,  Culross,  and  Pitfirran,  were  liberated  by  the  same 
means,  and  also  carried  to  Edmburgh.  The  Edinburgh  nc«-s- 
papers  of  the  time  describe  them  as  at  a  loss  how  to  act  on  this 
occasion;  they  did  not  appear  in  military  dress  or  with  their 
swords.  Now,  however,  the  duke  took  it  upon  him  to  resolve 
the  difficulty.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this  prince.  decJaring 
their  oath  and  parole  to  be  dissolved,  commanded  thera  to 
retuiti  to  duty  in  his  army,  and  sent  similar  orders  to  all  who 
still  remained  non-'  delivered,'  threatening  them  with  the  loss  of 
thdr  commissions  if  they  refused.  A  small  number,  including 
Sir  Peter  Halket.  Mr  Ross  (son  of  Loni  Ross),  Captain  hucy 
Scoit.  and  Lieutenants  Farquharson  and  Cumraing,  refused  com- 
pliance, remarking  tliat  the  duke  was  master  of  their  commis- 
sions, but  not  of  their  honour.  But  the  greater  number  rejoined 
their  regiments,  and  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  delennined  in  tlie  council  that  the  army  should  set 
forward  next  morning  towards  the  position  of  the  insurgents, 
with  his  royal  highness  at  its  head.  So  prompt  a  resolution 
gave  new  courage  to  tlie  troops,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  government,  hitherto  veiy  much  depressed. 

The  duke  set  out  from  Holyrood  House  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
mottling  of  Friday  the  31st  of  January,  after  having  been  only 
thirty  hours  in  lulinburgh. 

The  anny  had  departed  early  in  the  same  morning.  In  two 
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columns  ;  one  by  Borrowstounness,  led  by  General  HusVe  ;  the 
other  by  Linlithgow,  of  which  the  duke  was  to  take  the  command 
in  person.  LigonJer's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  patrolled  the 
roads  in  advance,  to  prevent  intelligence  reaching  the  insurgents. 
The  army  comprised  altogether  fourteen  battahons  of  infantiy, 
four  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  Argyle  militia,  and  a  train  of 
artiileiy.     The  whole  might  amount  to  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  presented  by  llie  Earl  of 
Hoiietoun  with  a  coach  and  twelve  horses;  and  thinking  It 
necessaty  to  make  his  departure  from  Edinburgh  with  as  much 
parade  as  possible,  he  used  this  e'juipage  in  passing  through  the 
town.  As  he  passed  up  the  Canongate  and  the  High  Street,  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  number  of  broken 
windows  which  he  saw ;  but  when  infonned  that  this  was  the 
result  of  a  recent  illumination,  and  that  a  shattered  casement 
only  indicated  the  residence  of  a  Jacobite,  he  laughed  heartily. 
His  coach  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  by  a  vast  mob.  On  reaching  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  called  Castlebaras,  he  left  the  coach,  and  mounted  his 
horse.  The  state  officers  and  others  then  crowded  about  him 
to  take  leave,  and  the  mob  gave  him  a  heaity  hattiL  He  took 
off  his  hat,  and  turning  round,  thanked  the  people  for  this 
expression  of  their  regard ;  adding,  that  he  had  had  but  little 
time  to  cultivate  their  &iendship,  but  would  be  well  pleased 
when  fortune  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  '  I  am  in 
great  haste,  my  friends,'  he  cried ;  '  but  I  believe  1  shall  soon  be 
back  to  you  with  good  news.  Till  then,  adieu.'  So  saying,  he 
shook  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him.  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  exclaiming :  '  Come,  let  us  havea  song  before  parting,'  began 
to  sing  a  ditly  which  had  been  composed  in  his  own  honour  : 
■  WHl  ye  play  me  fair, 
lEighland  laddie,  Hijjitland  laddie!' 
Then  stretching  forth  his  hand,  as  if  addressing  the  object  of  his 
hostility,  he  set  forward  at  a  gallop,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army.^ 
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He  lodged  this  evening  at  Linlithgow,  and  it  was  tJie  general 
expectaCiou  that  he  would  engage  the  Highlanders  nest  day. 
Straggling  parties  had  been  seen  hovering  on  the  hills  between 
Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  which,  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of 
February,  had  fallen  back  to  the  Torwood,  giving  out  that  they 
would  there  await  the  royal  army.  But  as  he  proceeded  towards 
Falkirk,  stray  Highlanders  were  brought  before  him.  who 
reported  tliat  they  were  in  reality  conveying  their  baggage 
over  the  Forth,  with  the  intention  of  retreating  to  the  High- 
lands ;  and  die  intelligence  seemed  to  be  confinned  by  the 
noise  of  a  distant  explosion,  occasioned  by  the  blowing  up  of 
their  powder-magazine  in  the  church  of  St  Ninian's.  The  duke 
walked  all  the  way  from  Linlithgow  to  Falkirk  on  fool,  at  the 
head  of  tiie  Scots  Royals,  to  encourage  the  men  after  the 
manner  of  his  rival;  but  he  now  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
pursue  the  march  with  eKtraordmary  speed,  and  therefore  rested 
this  evening  at  Falkirk,  where  he  found  the  soldiers  who  had 
been  wounded  in  the  late  engagement  deserted  by  their  captors. 

When  his  royal  highness  arrived  in  Falkirk,  and  it  was  debated 
what  lodging  he  should  choose,  he  is  said  to  have  inquired  for 
the  house  wliich  '  his  cousin  had  occupied,'  being  sure,  he  said, 
that  that  would  not  only  be  the  most  comfortable  in  the  town, 
but  also  the  best  provisioned.  He  accordingly  passed  the  night 
in  the  same  house  and  the  same  bed  which  have  been  already 
described  as  accommodating  Charles  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle-  He  next  morning  marched  to  Stirling,  which  he  found 
evacuated  by  the  insurgents,  and  where  General  Blakeney 
informed  him  tliat,  but  for  his  seasonable  relief,  he  must  have 
speedily  surrendered  the  fortress  for  want  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  A  considerable  number  of  straggling  adherents  of 
the  Chevaher  were  here  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Edinbut^gh 
Castle.> 


oT  Mr  ^nui  Mncdaiuld.  iLii  Un  Jen 
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The  Highland  army  had  in  reality  resolved  to  retire  to  the 
north.  For  several  days  after  the  balde  of  Falkirk,  Charles  and 
his  chiefs  contemplated  fighting  again,  on  nearly  the  same 
ground,  with  the  English  airny ;  and  with  this  design  a  review 
of  the  troops  ws^  held  on  the  field  of  Bannockbum.    On  the 
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eentcd.  welL-looked.  handsome  womin,  irlUt  a  pair  of  pfctry  efa. 
She  u  of  a  very  ipnehtly  gcniua.  and  u  veiy  aerecahle  in  come 
fmn  accAmpflhying  ihe  Princes  army,  ihai  she  went  oft  im^ih  the  rest  c 
f*)oo  V  the  army  marched.    Neither  did  the  ever  folUw  tho  camp,  lur 
Prina  biu  b  public,  whca  he  had  hia  cvuri  at  Edmhurgh.'— Ar"*  "• 
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CDIIeinan  niRicd  O'Neal,  irilh 
Ireland,  till  obliged,  by  his  brutal  behaviour,  to  divoru  him.  tihe  Uieii  relumed  to  Innr- 
neu-ihire.  wherr  her  orieioal  nune  wiu  given  to  her-  At  (he  time  nf  [he  innirreclion  khe 
mhOBCcd  [lie  <siaie»  of  her  brother.  Cameron  of  DmiguUon.  who  waa  fn/.  She  (em  ih« 
Piince  apre»nt  of  cattle  at  the  ttme  of  hia  ntiung  the  tlandard.  bar  nfvt*  taw  lum  luntif. 
She  wai  a  womsn  of  beauty  and  (aihioo,  of  Baod  nunnen  and  mascutuie  undeiHandinB. 
She  died  b  177*  Idate  wrong— <«^fM],  uherbouK  of  Mount  Cameron,  in  Lauiluldte,' 
TTieie  i^tiout  uateneBU,  ihaugh  oat  quite  coniiueni  with  each  other,  lecm  to  he  Beirl)> 
db^vc  that  the  Jean  CuDcran  tcnowa  in  the  Highlandt  ai  a  lady  of  hinh  and  brecdiiis 
wax  not  conmcled  with  ChaHea  b  the  (my  which  hai  been  alleged  by  poinlar  nnmur.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bdy  taken  at  Slirliag  at  the  begiooing  of  February,  and  cvndudsd  la 
EdiolnirKh  Cattle,  wu  Itepl  there  liU  i^  ijM  /•/ Nimtmitr,  and  then  lihented  along  wilh 
the  DudieH  afPenli,  ai  bttiJ,  Thia  fact,  uriiich  the  i»w«papen  of  the  day  Rials  outablt 
would  Ksn  ID  imply  that  iba  Indy  uken  >t  Stirling  wu  really  a  wamao  of  Aguta  and  loaB 
poUtical  coMeqiieDce.  How  thii  peiHO  cune  Id  be  tlioughi  the  sune  individual  wbatad 
hoen  pFcaeot  at  Ih*  niaog  of  the  ttaadard,  1  iduh  profeu  myMlTai  a  Ioh  to  Dan)ecl1inh 

ailenrUnce  ori  Charlct  through  bi«  Engli^  «mpaign,  and  subscquenily  taken  at  Stilling,  it 
*u  a  dlffeleol  lady  Inua  Mn  Jean  Cameron  of  the  (Uendeueiy  lamlly.  Tlw  Jwy 
tjdmeToa  tale  altogether  made  nicb  an  im]       ' 
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The  lady  pointed  10  by  Sir  Ewm  Canwron  died  <m  ihi 
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iStli,  when  he  leamed  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
expected  ui  a  day  or  two  to  take  tlie  command  ol  the  army 
at  Edinburgh,  Charles  continued  of  the  same  mind,  and  had  ft 
plsm  of  the  proposed  battle  drawn  out  by  Lord  George  Murray. 
Il  was  now,  however,  found  that  the  amiy  was  gieatly  reduced 
in  number,  many  being  supposed  to  have  gone  home,  though  in 
reality  some  were  only  straggling  over  the  country.  Convinced 
that  only  5000  men  could  now  be  brought  into  the  field  against 
ibc  double  numbers  of  tlie  enemy,  Lord  George  Murray,  Locheil, 
Keppoch,  Clanranald,  Ardshiel,  Lochgairy,  Scotbouse,  and  the 
Master  of  Lovat,  drew  up  a  paper  at  Falkirk  on  the  19th, 
representing  this  in  strong  terms  to  the  Prince,  and  recommend- 
ing that  the  army  should  retire  to  the  north,  where  it  could  be 
usefully  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  taking 
the  forts,  and  could  be  at  no  loss  to  defend  itself  against  supeiior 
forces  till  iJie  spring,  when,  they  were  certain,  an  army  of  to.ooo 
men  could  easily  be  brought  into  the  6cld,  not  to  speak  of  llie 
succours  to  be  expected  from  abroad.  Charles,  on  receiving 
this  document  at  Bannockbum,  sent  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to 
aigue  the  matter  with  the  chiefs :  they  in  their  turn  sent  Keppoch 
to  argue  with  him.  In  the  end,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
consent  to  the  retreat^  For  two  days  more,  the  appearance  of 
an  intention  to  fight  the  royal  troops  was  kept  up ;  but  on  the 
31st,  Lord  George  and  the  infantry  posted  at  Falkirk  marched 
to  Bannockbum,  leaving  Pitsligo's,  Elcho's,  and  Kilmarnock's 
horse  to  patrol  before  the  English  army. 

It  was  agreed  that  night,  at  the  Prince's  <niartcrs  at  Bannock- 
bum, that  the  army  should  muster  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock) 
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and  march  with  deliberation  across  the  Forth.  The  men,  how- 
ever, had  been  struck  with  alarm  respecting  the  approadiing 
army,  and  rising  at  daybreak  of  the  ist  of  February,  they  set 
out  in  a  straggling  manner,  without  waiting  for  proper  orders. 
The  movement  was  extremely  discreditable,  for  the  Prince  and 
odier  leaders  were  left  behind,  exposed  to  tlie  risk  of  a  sally 
from  Stirling  Casde,  and  to  all  other  lia/ards.  Lord  George 
Murray  seems  inclined  in  his  narrative  to  throw  the  blame  of 
the  transaction  on  O'Sullivan,  but  without  shewing  any  grounds 
for  his  surmise.  In  the  huny  of  the  occa-sion,  the  powder 
belonging  to  the  amiy.  amounting  to  fifty  barrels,  was  blown 
up  in  the  church  of  St  Ninian's,  killing  ten  country-people,  and 
also  some  of  the  Highlanders,  besides  endangering  the  person 
of  the  Prince  and  some  other  persons  of  note  who  were  passing 
through  the  village  at  the  lime.  It  is  not  certain  whether  an 
order  had  been  given  to  destroy  this  powder ;  but  certainly  its 
explosion  at  lliat  particular  moment  must  have  been  acddcntal, 
when  the  preceding  circumstances  are  considered.  The  heavy 
cannon  were  at  the  same  time  spiked,  and  many  other  articles, 
too  bulky  to  be  readily  carried  away,  were  thrown  into  the 
Fonh. 

The  Wliig  party  papers  represented  the  St  Ninian's  accident 
in  a  light  unfavourable  to  the  Prince,  alleging  that  he  had 
ordered  the  explosion  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
church  and  killing  the  unoffending  villagers.  So  ridiculous  a 
charge  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  opposite  party  were 
perliaps  equally  unjust  towards  the  royal  army  with  reference  to 
another  accident  which  befell  on  the  same  day.     A  portion  of 
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the  troops  quartered  at  Linlithgow  had  been  lodged  in  the 
palace,  upon  straw  laid  along  the  halls.  In  the  morning,  about 
the  lime  of  their  departure,  the  straw  caught  fire,  and  soon 
involved  the  palace  in  flames.  The  army  left  it  in  that  state, 
and  it  soon  became,  what  it  now  is,  a  blackened  niin.  The 
impression  of  the  people  at  the  place  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
affair  was  accidental,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  careless- 
ness in  the  management  of  their  fires  was  the  extent  of  guilt 
which  can  fau-ly  be  ascribed  to  the  soldiery  on  this  o 
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The  last  meal  which  Prince  Charles  partook  of  upon  the  Lowland 
territory,  which  he  had  now  kept  possession  of  for  five  months, 
was  at  Boquhan,  on  tJie  ist  of  February,  immediately  before 
crossing  the  Forth.  He  arrived  here  a  littie  after  mid-day,  along 
with  his  principaJ  officers,  and  sat  down  to  a  dinner  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  On  the  preceding  evening.  Captain 
Campbell,  of  the  king's  service,  had  come,  with  a  party  of 
soldiers,  to  the  fann  of  Wester  Frew,  upon  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  asked  for  a  person  who  might  shew  him  the  fords. 
The  farmer  was  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and,  suspecting  no  good  to 
the  Prince  from  tlie  captam's  inquiries,  directed  him,  not  to  the 
regular  and  accustomed  ford,  but  to  one  which  was  seldom 
used,  a  little  farther  up  the  river.  Campbell  then  took  from  a 
cart  several  sackfuls  of  caltrops,  which  he  threw  into  the  stream. 
Having  tlms  prepared,  as  he  thought,  for  the  annoyance  of  tlie 
insurgent  army,  he  and  his  party  withdrew.    The  fanner,  secretly 
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rejoicing  at  the  service  he  had  done  to  the  Prince,  crossed  the 
water  next  day,  along  with  his  sons  and  servants,  and  reoiained 
Dear  his  royal  highness  all  the  time  iie  was  at  dinner.  Wlien 
their  meal  was  finished,  the  party  took  the  proper  ford,  all 
except  Chailes,  who,  not  thinking  any  information  necessary 
regarding  fords  which  he  had  used,  rode  through  by  one  different 
from  eitlier  of  the  above  mentioned,  and  in  which  the  farmer 
had  seen  one  of  Campbell's  men  deposit  a  single  caltrop.  The 
Prince's  horse  picked  up  this,  and  was  wounded.' 

The  army  spent  the  evening  of  that  day  (February  i)  at 
Dunblane,  while  th*  Prince  rode  forward  a  few  miles,  and 
lodged  at  Dmmmond  Castie,  the  princely  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Perth.  The  roads  were  now  found  so  bad,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  some  of  their  baggage  behind.  They  persisted, 
however,  in  a  resolution  which  had  been  made,  to  take  all  their 
prisoners  along  with  them  to  the  north.  These  persons,  after 
the  battle,  had  been  confined  in  the  castle  of  Doune,  near 
Dunblane,  a  strong  old  fortress,  of  which  tlie  Laird  of  Glengyle 
had  been  made  governor,  and  they  now  joined  the  army  in  its 
retreat.  Many  of  them  took  the  eariiest  opportunity  of  making 
their  escape,  notn-ilhstanding  that  tliey  were  treated  with  all 
possible  civility,  and  had  pledged  their  honour  not  to  take 
advantage  of  any  indulgences  which  might  be  shewn  to  ihcm. 

The  Highland  anny  reached  Crieff  next  day.  and  the  Prince 
slept  at  Lord  John  Drummond's  house  of  Faimton.  On  the 
3d,  the  Prince  reviewed  his  forces,  and  found  that  the  decrease 
by  desertion  was  much  less  than  had  been  represented  to  him 
at  Bannockbum,  the  number  being  only  a  thousand  less  than  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk.*  The  enemies  of  Lord  George  Murray 
suspected  him,  and  the  others  who  had  recommended  ilie 
retreat,  of  deception;  but  it  is  probable  that  llie  army  had  been 
considerably  increased  during  the  last  two  days  by  llie  return 
of  parties   straggling  in    (he  country  passed  through.      At  a 
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council  now  held  some  warm  altercations  took  place.  LorJ 
George  Murray  had  been  incensed  at  the  manner  of  the  march 
from  Bannockbum,  and  demanded  to  know  who  was  blamable 
for  it  Charles,  to  maintain  peace,  said  he  would  take  the 
blaroe  of  it  upon  himself.^  It  was  detennined  ihat,  for  the  sake 
of  subsistence,  the  march  to  the  north  should  be  performed 
in  two  parties;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  clans  under 
Charles's  cominand,  should  take  the  ordinary  military  road 
which  General  Cope  had  assumed  in  his  nortliem  expedition; 
while  the  Low-country  regiments  and  horse  should  be  conducted 
by  Lord  George  Murray  along  the  roads  by  the  coast  of  Angus 
and  Aberdeenshire.  Inverness  was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  At 
the  lime  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  busy,  thirty  miles  behind,  in  repairing  the  bridge  of  Stirling 
for  the  passage  of  his  troops;  one  arch  of  that  ancient  and 
important  structure  having  been  destroyed,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  campaign,  by  Governor  Blakeney,  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  supplies  to  Charles  from  the  Highlands. 

Nothing  could  more  distinctly  prove  the  individual  superiority 
of  the  insurgent  army  over  the  king's  troops,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
the  stiperiority  of  their  desultory  system  over  the  formal  rules  of 
regular  warfare,  than  the  way  in  which  they  peri'ormed  their 
retreat  to  the  north.  While  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  to 
wait  a  day  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge,  and  then  could  only  drag 
his  lumbering  strength  over  the  post-roads  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  in  as  many  hours,  Charles  forded  rivers, 
crossed  over  moors,  and  dared  the  winter  dangers  of  a  hilly 
country  wilii  alacrity  and  promptitude.  A  later  generation 
saw  the  same  system  revived  with  effect  by  the  great  modern 
soldier  of  the  continent ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  surprise  with  which  the  duke,  on  the  present  occasion, 
beheld  ihe  incalculable  movements  of  his  antagonist,  than  by 
recalling  the  perplexity  of  the  old  Austrian  generab  on  observing 
the  first  raovemenls  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  pursuit,  the  duke  had  been 
little  more  than  a  single  day's  march  behind  the  retiring  host, 
but  on  the  sixth  day  he  found  this  interval  to  have  increased 
threefold.  The  Highland  army  had  been  passing  through 
Perth,  in  straggling  patties,  during  the  whole  of  the  zd  and  3d 
of  February ;  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  6th,  when  he 
learned  that  one  party  had  passed  Blair  in  Athole,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Inverness,  while  the  other  was  just  evacuating  Montrose, 
on  the  route  to  Aberdeen.  He  then  saw  fit  to  discontinue-  the 
chase  for  the  present ;  the  weather  being  extremely  unfit  for  die 
movements  of  his  army,  while  the  Highland  hills  which  now 
rose  to  his  view  presented  but  few  inducements  for  an  advance. 
He  contented  himself  with  fishing  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Tay  about  fourteen  guns  which  the  insurgents  had  spiked  and 
thrown  into  the  bed  of  that  river,  and  with  sending  out  parties 
to  plunder  and  harass  the  lands  of  the  Perthshire  insurgents. 
A  vast  quantity  of  catde,  horses,  and  even  household  goods, 
taken  by  the  soldiers  from  the  estates  and  houses  of  the  dis- 
affected, were  publicly  sold  by  the  soldiers  in  Perth  while  the 
duke  was  present  The  Duchess  of  Penh  and  Viscountess  of 
Strathallan  were  seized  in  their  respective  houses  and  carried 
prisoners  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  whence  they  were  not  released 
ti!l  the  ensuing  November, 

Before  Cumberland  had  been  many  days  in  Perth,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him  that  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
had  entered  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  those  auxiliary  troops  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  his  majesty  had  called  over  from  the 
continent  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection.  This  annoment 
cast  anchor  in  Leith  Roads  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  prince 
landed  that  night  at  Leith,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to 
Hol)Tood  House.  He  was  attended  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  so 
famous  in  the  wars  of  George  II.,  by  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
AVolftnbiJttcl,  and  by  various  other  distinguished  persons.  The 
castle  greeted  his  serene  highness  with  a  round  of  great  guns ; 
and  next  day,  notwithstanding  it  was  Sunday,  the  people  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  see  and  congratulate  him.     His  troops. 
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which  amounted  to  five  thousand  in  number,  landed  on  that 
and  the  succeeding  day,  and  were  cantoned  in  the  city.' 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  judged  it  necessary,  on  the  15th, 
to  leave  his  camp  at  Perth  and  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the  prince 
in  Edinbuigh,  On  his  arrival,  he  was  hailed  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  the  loya!  inhabitants,  as  having  already  cleared 
the  Low  Country  of  its  disturbers,  and  restored  peace  where  he 
had  lately  found  civil  war.  It  was  at  this  time  the  general 
impression  that  the  insurgents,  dismayed  at  his  approach,  had 
retired  into  the  north  only  to  disperse  themselves,  as  Mar  and 
his  army  had  done  in  1716  on  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  that,  in  imitation  of  His  father's  conduct  at  that 
time,  Charles  had  left  the  country  by  one  of  the  ports  on  the 
east  coast 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  the  duke  and  the 
prince  held  a  council  of  war  at  the  house  of  the  Lord  Justice- 
clerk,  to  determine  their  future  operations,  The  generals  who 
attended  this  meeting,  imposed  upon  by  the  popular  report,  and 
disposed  to  flatter  the  duke,  gave  it  unanimously  as  their 
opinion  that  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  his  royal 
highness  had  nothing  to  do  but  send  a  few  parties  into  the 
Highlands,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  who  should 
exterminate  all  that  remained  of  the  insurgent  force.  When 
these  persons  had  delivered  their  sentiments,  the  duke  turned 
to  Lord  Milton,  and  desired  to  bear  his  opinion  upon  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  The  judge  begged  to  be  excused  from 
speaking  in  an  assembly  where  his  profession  did  not  qualify 
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him;  but  his  royal  highness  insisted  that  he  should  speak,  as  he 
knew  the  Highlands  aad  Highlanders  better  than  any  man 
present  His  lordship  then  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
war  was  not  at  an  end,  but  that  the  insurgents  would  again 
unite  their  scattered  forces,  and  hazard  a  battle  before  abandon- 
ing the  enterprise.'  The  duke,  who  had  already  seen  the  bad 
results  of  giving  up  the  chase  too  soon,  and  of  demitting  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  to  inferior  hands,  adopted  this 
opinion ;  and  immediately  set  out  to  rejoin  his  army,  having 
previously  given  orders  that  the  Hessian  troops  should  follow 
him  with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  soundness  of  Lord  Milton's  opinion  was  proved  by  what 
followed.  Notwithstanding  the  weather,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  counlTy,  Charles  succeeded  in  leading  his  force,  without 
diminution,  over  the  Grampians,  to  the  shore  of  the  Moray 
Firth ;  Lord  George  Murray  reached  the  same  point  by  the 
more  circuitous  route  which  he  had  adopted  through  Angus  and 
Aberdeenshire.  In  his  march  through  Badenoch  the  Prince 
reduced  the  small  government  fort  of  Ruthven;  and  Lord 
George,  in  passing  Peterhead,  was  reinforced  by  some  dis- 
mounted French  pickets,  who  had  just  been  landed  at  that 
porL  The  duke  pursued  Lord  George's  route  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  leaving  the  Hessians  to  guard  the  passes  at  Perth,  and 
having  sent  on  a  body  of  troops  under  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  to 
garrison  the  castle  of  Blair. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  commander  of  the  royal  army 
should  have  marched  on  this  occasion  through  Angus  and 
Aberdeenshire,  because  the  symptoms  of  disaffection  which  he 
saw  in  these  districts  must  have  given  him  an  extremely 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  had  a 
strong  effect  in  disposing  him  to  treat  it,  after  his  victory,  as  a 
con(|ucrcd  country.  Most  of  the  gentlemen,  throughout  Angus 
at  least,  he  found  absent  with  the  insurgent  army ;  others  paid 
him  so  hltle  respect  as  to  recruit  almost  before  his  eyes.     la 
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the  town  of  Forfar,  a  small  party  of  Charles's  forces  beat  up  for 
7  adhereals  on  the  day  before  he  entered  the  town ;  and, 
being  concealed  by  the  inhabitants  till  he  had  gone  pasi,  con- 
tinued to  do  the  same  immediately  on  his  back  being  turned. 
When  he  lodged  at  t!ie  castle  of  Glammis,^  on  his  troop  pre- 
paring to  depart  in  the  morning,  it  was  found  that  all  the  girths 
of  bis  horses  had  been  cut  during  the  night,  in  order  to  retard 
his  march.  Afterwards,  as  he  was  slowly  parading  through  ihe 
town  of  Brechin,  hemmed  closely  in,  and  retarded  by  an  immense 
crowd  which  had  collected  to  see  him,  he  observed  a  pretty  girl 
standing  on  a  siair-htod,  gazing,  among  others  of  her  sex,  at  the 
unusual  spectacle :  it  pleased  him  to  honour  this  damsel  with 
a  low  bow  and  an  elex'ation  of  the  haL  The  object  of  his 
admiration  returned  the  compliment  by  a  contemptuous  gesture 
which  does  not  admit  of  description.  Many  will  be  disposed  to 
think  that,  when  he  found  the  principles  of  rebellion  revolution- 
ising the  female  heart  so  far  as  to  render  it  impervious  to 
flattery,  he  was  justifiable  in  considering  the  case  desperate. 

Having  resolved,  on  reaching  Aberdeen,  to  await  the  return 
of  spring  before  proceeding  farther,  he  marked  his  sense  of  the 
disaffection  of  this  part  of  t!ie  country  by  subjecting  part  of  it 
to  the  terrors  of  military  law.  A  gentleman  named  Ferrier  had 
raised  about  two  hundred  men  for  the  service  of  the  Chevalier 
throughout  the  braes  of  Angus,  where,  establishing  a  sort  of 
camp,  he  laid  the  country  under  contribution  even  to  the  gates 
of  Brechin.  The  duke  despatched  a  party,  which,  not  satislied 
with  expelling  Ferrier,  treated  the  country  with  excessive 
severity,  mulcting  all  whom  they  could  convict  of  Jacobitism, 
and  burning  the  whole  of  the  Episcopal  meeting-houses.  '  It 
cost  some  pains,'  observes  the  Scols  Magaziiu  very  gravely, '  to 
save  Glenesk  from  being  burned  from  end  to  end,  being  a  nesl 
of  Jacobites.' 

On  Sunday  the  i6th  of  February,  Charles  reached  Moy  Hall, 
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the  seat  of  the  I^ird  of  Mackintosh,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Inverness.  The  laird  was  absent  on  duty  as  a  partisan  of  the 
government  The  lady,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  raised 
the  clan  for  the  Prince,  received  him  and  his  immediate  attend- 
ants with  great  hospitality.  Charles  designed  to  rest  here  until 
his  men  should  come  up,  before  going  nearer  to  Inverness, 
where  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  had  about  seventeen  hundred  men 
in  arms.  Some  one — suspected  to  be  Grant  of  Dalrachny — 
sent  information  to  Lord  Loudoun  that  Charles  was  lodging  at 
Moy  Hall  with  a  slender  retinue ;  and  the  earl  immediately 
formed  the  design  of  marching  thither,  in  order  to  take  him 
prisoner.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions  he  made  to  keep  the 
scheme  a  secret,  it  became  known  to  the  dowager  Lady  Mack- 
intosh, who  lived  in  Inverness,  and  who  immediately  despatched 
a  messenger  to  put  her  daughter-in-law  and  the  Prince  on  their 
guard.  Meanwhile,  in  the  evening,  1500  men  had  taken  the 
road  for  Moy  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl.  The  messenger,  a 
boy  named  Lachlan  Mackintosh,  tried  to  pass  through  the  aimy 
on  the  road ;  but  finding  this  difficult,  and  dreading  that  be 
might  be  arrested,  he  lay  down  in  a  ditch  by  the  wayside  till  all 
halt  passed,  and  then  bounded  off  by  a  circuitous  road  towards 
Moy.  About  five  in  the  morning  {Monday,  17th  February)  he 
reached  the  house  '  in  a  top-sweat,'  bearing  information  that  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun's  men  were  little  more  than  a  mile  distant 
The  guard  instantly  awoke  the  Prince,  who  dressed  quickly,  and 
came  down  to  the  courtyard.  Lady  Mackintosh  appeared  there 
likewise, '  in  her  smock  petticoat,'  for  it  was  no  time  for  delicacy, 
and  exerted  bereelf  to  get  the  Prince  and  his  guard  sent  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  all  his  valuable  effects  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  went  along  the  bank  of  Moy  Loch  to  a  place  more  than  a 
mile  off,  where  he  met  Locheil  and  a  party  of  his  troops,  with 
whom  he  resolved  to  stand  his  ground  in  case  of  an  attack. 
Meanwhile  Lord  Loudoun's  expedition  had  experienced  a 
strange  interruption.  Lady  Mackintosh  had,  the  night  before, 
Bent  out  a  patrolling  party,  consisting  of  five  men,  armed  with 
muskets,  to  keep  guard  on  the  road  towards  Inverness.    The 
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head  of  the  party  weis  a  clever  fellow  nameil  Fraser,  the  black- 
smith of  Moy.  When  he  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  a 
great  body  of  men  along  the  road,  he  instantly  comprehended 
the  design  in  view.  Planting  his  men  at  intervals  by  the  way- 
side, he  fired  his  piece  at  the  head  of  the  approaching  body, 
and  by  the  shot  killed  the  Laird  of  Macleod's  piper,  reputed  the 
best  of  his  time  in  the  Highlands.  The  other  men  also  fired, 
conveying  the  impression  of  a  wide-spread  body  of  opponents. 
The  blacksmith  was  then  heard  crying  upon  the  Camerons  and 
Macdonalds  to  advance  on  the  villains  who  designed  to  murder 
their  Prince,  The  van  of  the  advancing  troops  immediately  fell 
into  a  panic,  and.  turning  back  with  precipitation,  they  threw 
the  rear  into  confusion,  oversetting  and  trampling  many  as  they 
vtcal  along.  The  whole  army  became  inspired  with  the  same 
terror,  and  fled  amain  to  Inverness,  where  they  arrived  in  a  state 
of  extreme  distress  from  bruises,  exhaustion,  and  mortification  of 
mind.  The  Master  of  Ross,  who  was  present  as  an  officer,  and 
afterwards  passed  through  a  long  life  as  a  soldier,  subject  to 
perils  of  all  kinds,  was  heard  in  his  latter  days  to  declare  that  in 
all  his  career  he  had  never  known  a  situation  so  grievous  as  that 
in  which  he  was  at  the  r^u/  of  May.  Information  of  the  gallant 
exploit  of  the  blacksmith  soon  reached  Prince  Charles,  who 
immediately  returned  to  Moy  HalL' 

He  tliis  day  gathered  a  sufficient  number  of  his  forces  to 
enable  him  to  advance  on  the  next  to  Inverness.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Loudoun  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  that  town. 
When  the  insurgents  drew  near  (Tuesday,  February  18),  they 
found  the  Independent  Companies  making  the  best  of  their  way 
across  the  Firth  by  the  Kessock  Ferry.  The  Highlanders 
entered  a  vacant  town,  and  the  earl's  troops  retired  into  Ross- 
shire. 

Inverness,  now  a  flourishing  town  of  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants,  where  all  the  refinements  and  many  of  the  elegancies 
of  ci^  life  are  to  be  met  with,  appears,  from  a  pubUcation  of 
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the  period,'  to  have  been  then  only  such  a  town  as  could  be 
expected  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Highland  and  half-ci^-ilised  leniiory 
— a  royal  bur^h,  yet  not  emancipated  from  feudal  domination  ; 
a  seaport,  but  possessing  only  a  slight  local  commerce ;  confined 
in  its  dimensions,  limited  in  population,  and  poor  in  its 
resources.  A  coach  had  never,  at  this  time,  been  seen  at 
Inverness ;  nor  was  there  a  turnpike  road  within  forty  miles  of 
its  walls.  The  only  advancement  which  it  could  be  said  to 
have  made  in  civilisation  was  occasioned  by  the  English 
garrison  maintained  in  its  fort  by  government,  and  by  a  few 
of  the  Highland  gentry,  who  resided  in  it  during  the  winter. 
It  was  in  the  lown-house  of  one  of  these.  Lady  Drammuir, 
mother  of  the  Lady  Mackintosh — which,  as  appears,  was  then 
the  only  house  in  Inverness  that  had  a  roora  ungraced  by  a  bed 
—that  the  young  Chevalier  took  up  his  residence. 

Though  Charles  thus  easily  obtained  possession  of  Inverness, 
the  fort  still  held  out  against  him.  Fort  Geoi^e,  for  such  was 
its  name,  had  been  established  at  the  Revolution  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  casde  of  Inverness — the  scene  of  Duncan's 
murder  in  Shakspeare,  if  not  in  fact,  A  tall  massive  tower, 
reared  upon  an  eminence,  the  sides  of  which  were  protected  by 
bastions — commanding  the  town  on  one  hand,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Ness  on  another— formed  the  whole  of  this  place  of 
strength,  which  had  cost  government  altogether  about  ;£so,ooo 
in  its  construction  and  maintenance.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  Grants  under  the  Laird  of 
Rothiemurchns,  a  company  of  Macleods,  and  eighty  r^ular 
troops,  and  had  a  sufficient  store  of  anununition  and  provisions. 

The  Highlanders,  who  had  the  greatest  possible  dislike  to  ihc 
government  forts,  were  liighly  gratified  when,  after  a  siege  of 
tno  days,  this  fell  into  their  hands.  Sixteen  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  hundred  barrels  of  beef  accompanied  the  rcndilion.  The 
destraction  of  the  fort,  which  was  immediately  ordered  by  the 
Prince,  was  not  effecled  without  loss.     The  French  engineer 
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who  was  charged  with  this  duty,  thinking  the  match  was  extin- 
guished, approached  to  examine  it,  when  the  explosion  took 
place,  and  carried  him  up  into  the  air  along  with  the  stones  of 
the  bastion. 

Before  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  which  took  place  on  the 
aoth  of  February,  L^rd  George  Murray  arrived  with  his  column, 
af^er  a  very  painful  march  through  a  country  covered  with  snow. 
The  aimy  was  now  once  more  complete.  The  whole  of  the 
Lowland  territory  on  the  &!iore  of  the  Moray  Firth,  besides  all 
the  adjacent  Highlands,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
Inverness,  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  insurgents;  but  the  duke 
interposed  on  one  side,  and  the  Hessians  on  another,  to  prevent 
all  communication  uilh  the  south  ;  while  Lord  Loudoun  hung 
with  his  native  troops  still  nearer  in  a  contrary  din 
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Though  their  retreat  before  the  (ace  of  the  king's  troops  was 
virtually  a  confession  of  weakness,  the  Highland  army  was  still 
determined  to  maintain  the  war  with  all  possible  vigour,  hopeful 
that  French  succours  would  arrive  in  time  to  give  them  a 
victory.  They  determined  that,  while  Cumberland  waited  at 
Aberdeen  for  the  advance  of  spring,  they  should  improve  their 
position  by  a  series  of  minor  enterprises,  such  as  the  troops  were 
fitted  to  perform  in  that  country  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
weather.  These,  in  general,  turned  out  in  a  manner  remarkably 
creditable  to  the  army. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  Charles  sent 
three  hundred  of  the  Irish  |>icket5,  under  Brigadier  Stapleton,  lo 
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lay  siege  to  Fort  Augustus,  thirty-two  miles  distant.  This  party, 
before  their  artillery  could  be  brought  through  the  snow, 
attacked  the  old  barrack,  and  carried  it  immediately;  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  Guise's  r^- 
ment,  retiring  into  the  fort.  A  trench  was  opened  on  the  3d 
of  March,  and  on  the  second  day  thereafter,  the  powder- 
magazine  chancing  to  explode,  the  garrison  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Fort  William,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  Camerons,  Keppoch  Macdonalds,  and 
Stuarts  of  Appin,  under  Locheil ;  but,  owing  to  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the  cannon,  they  were 
not  ready  to  commence  the  siege  of  this  more  important  fortress 
till  the  20th  of  March.  By  the  Irish  and  Highlanders  united, 
the  most  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  place,  but  without  avail.  On  the  3d  of  April  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring,  in  order  to  join  the  army  at 
Inverness,  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  of  the  royal  army. 

Early  in  March,  the  Prince  despatched  the  Earl  of  Cromarty 
with  a  large  detachment  to  beat  up  ihc  quarters  of  Lord 
Loudoun  in  Ross-shire.  The  party  consisted  of  the  earl's  own 
regiment  of  Macken/ies,  the  Mackintoshes,  the  small  regiment 
of  Mackinnons,  the  Macgregors,  and  the  men  commanded  by 
Macdonald  of  Barrisdale.  It  was  perhaps  insufficient  in  point 
of  numbers  for  the  enterprise ;  but  a  greater  deficiency  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  the  commander,  who  left  his  men  for  a 
couple  of  days  at  Dingwall,  while  he  went  home  to  his  own 
house.  The  Prince,  hearing  no  good  accounts  of  the  detach- 
ment, sent  Lord  George  Murray  to  take  the  command,  who, 
immediately  advancing  with  it  to  Tain,  found,  to  his  surprise, 
that  Lord  Loudoun's  troops  had  passed  the  Firth  of  Domoch 
into  Sutherland  two  days  before,  without  the  Earl  of  Cromarty 
having  obtained  any  intelligence  of  the  fact,  though  he  was  in 
what  the  Highlanders  emphatically  called  his  own  country. 
Lord  George  then  consulted  with  the  officers,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  enemy  could  not  with  propriety  be  followed  by  land,  as, 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  the  head  of  the  Firth  and 
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tl/nidoun,  that  nobleman  might  easily  cross  again 
i,  leaving  them  in  such  a  position  with  respect  to 
IftrerneM  Ihat  they  might  be  unable  to  join  the  army  before  the 
expected  engagement  with  the  royal  troops.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  agreed  that,  if  they  could  procure  boats  to  cross  the  Firth, 
they  might  attack  Lord  Loudoun,  and  the  more  effectively  if 
they  could  cross  before  he  was  aware.  With  a  view  to  such  a 
movement,  they  determined  not  to  advance  to  Tain,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  up  his  vigilance,  but  to  letire 
to  Dingwall,  where  they  were  within  a  day's  march  both  of  Tain 
and  Inverness. 

Lord  George  now  returned  to  headquarters,  and  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
As  a  preliminary  step,  a  great  number  of  fishing-boats  were 
collected  from  the  Morayshire  coast,  and  brought  to  Findhom  j 
and  this  with  such  secrecy,  or  so  much  under  favour  of  the 
popular  spirit  of  the  district,  that  no  friend  of  government  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  design.  To  avoid  the  government 
vessels  cruising  on  the  Moray  Firth,  Moir  of  Stoneywood 
carried  this  flotilla  across  to  the  shore  near  Tain  in  the  course 
of  a  single  night.  The  Duke  of  Perth  had  his  party  conducted 
to  the  spot,  and  immediately  embarked  a  large  portion  of  it, 
while  the  other  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  Firth,  to  intercept 
the  enemy  in  that  direction.  A  fog  favoured  the  passage  of  the 
troops,  who  landed  within  a  few  miles  of  Dornoch,  the  position 
of  the  BUrl  of  Loudoun's  forces,  without  his  lordship  having  the 
least  suspicion  of  their  approach.  As  they  were  advancing 
along  the  coast,  they  encountered  a  party  of  two  hundred,  some 
of  whom  fled  back  to  the  main  body.  Instead  of  falling  upon 
this  patty  at  once,  and  pushing  on  for  Dornoch,  they  entered  into 
a  tedious  parley  with  it,  ending  in  its  capitulation,  but  destroy- 
ing the  opportunity  of  surprising  Lord  Loudoun's  army.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  procedure  was  in  consequence  of  an 
anxiety  entertained  by  individuals  in  the  detachment  to  avoid, 
if  at  all  possible,  a  hostile  collision  with  troops  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  their  own  nearest  relatives.    The  Chevalier 
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Joiinstone  informs  us  that  at  least  Macdonald  of  Scothonse,  the 
first  cadet  of  the  house  of  Clanranald,  was  under  feelings  of  thia 
kind,  having  a  son  who  served  as  an  officer  under  Lord  Loudoun. 
Meanwhile  this  nobleman,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Presideni 
Forbes,  led  off  the  main  body  of  his  army  towards  the  central 
fastnesses  of  Sutherland,  whither  he  was  eagerly  but  vainly 
pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  did  not  halt  till  he  reached 
the  head  of  Loch  Shin. 

By  this  event  the  Independent  Companies,  upon  whom 
Forbes  had  expended  so  much  zeal  and  exertion,  were  com- 
pletely broken  up.  The  Mackays  now  returned  to  their  own 
country.  The  Macleods  withdrew  to  Skye,  where  Loudoun  and 
Forbes  were  glad  to  find  a  refuge.  The  Duke  of  Perth  then 
returned  with  most  of  the  insurgent  troops  to  Inverness, 
leaving  only  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  with  a  comparatively 
small  detachment,  to  keep  the  loyalists  of  Sutherland  in 
check. 

Lord  John  Drummond  was  posted  at  Fochabers,  on  the  cast 
bank  of  the  Spey,  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  troops,  some 
of  which  he  placed  at  Cullen,  others  at  Strathb<^e.  In  this 
party  was  the  well-disciplined  regiment  of  John  Roy  Stuart, 
together  with  such  of  the  native  cavalry  as  had  been  kept  together. 
Till  the  middle  of  March,  these  troops  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  king's  forces.  At  that  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  senl 
forward  a  large  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  a  line  of 
posts  between  the  Dee  and  Spey.  This  had  very  nearly  occa- 
sioned the  destmction  of  the  Strathbogie  party.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  i7lh,  they  were  returning  fatigued  from  a  fruitless  march 
against  the  young  Laird  of  Grant,  when  they  found  the  village 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
commanders  were  at  first  puzzled  whether  to  retire  immediately. 
leaving  the  stragglers  to  lake  their  chance,  or  to  pause  and 
endeavour  to  concentrate  their  strength  for  a  deliberate  retreat. 
By  adopting  the  latter  plan,  they  gave  confidence  to  their  meiL 
The  whole  party  then  made  a  skilful  and  safe  retreat  in  the  very 
face  of  the  enemy,  first  to  Keith,  and  afterwards  to  Fodiabers. 


I  Mr  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnel,  in  noticing  this  afTair,  says :  '  The 
intrepidily  of  the  common  men  was  very  remarkable  ;  they  had 
1  themselves  closely  pursued  by  an  enemy  vastly  superior ; 
neverthtless,  even  after  night  came  on,  [when]  a  fresh  aJarra  was 
given  at  Keith,  they  all  repaired  to  their  colours,  and  marched 
i  order.'  Lord  John  Drummond,  now  supposing  that 
Cumberland  was  in  full  march  towards  the  Spey,  withdrew 
behind  that  river. 

While  posted  there.  Lord  John  sent  detachments  across  the 

river  every  day  to  make  demonstrations  before  the  enemy,  and 

I  patrol  on  the  road  between  Fochabers  and  Keith.    On  the  solh, 

t  the  detachment  returned  earlier  than  usual,  apparently  under  an 

alarm  from  the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  the  royal  troops. 

This  was  in  reality  a  feint  to  mislead  the  enemy,  and  wiili  a 

view  to  surprising  his  advanced  guard  in  the  village  of  Keith 

during  the  ensuing  night.    Fifty  picked  men  of  Stuart's  regiment, 

.  under  Captain  Robert  Stewart,  younger  of  Glenlivet,  with  some 

\  French    troops,    the   whole    commanded    by   Major    Glasgow, 

I  crossed   the   Spey  in   the  evening,  and   advancing  stealthily, 

I  niiived  about  one  in  the  morning  at  Keith,  which  they  sur- 

I  tounded,  without  giving  the  least  alarm.     The  troops  posted 

I  there  consisted  of  seventy  Campbells  and  thirty  of  Kingston's 

I  dragoons.     The  sentinel,  a  Campbell,  was  seized  and  silenced; 

I  s  Lieutenant  Simpson  swept  round  the  place  with  a  few  hotse ; 

I  and  Major  Glasgow,  with  the  remainder  of  the  party,  boldly 

I  «ntered  the  street     The  French,  finding  a  guard  in  the  school, 

1  discharged  upon  them  a  platoon.     At  tlie  same  time  a  vigorous 

|;attack  was  made  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Campbells,  who 

were  posted  in  the  parish  church.     The  dragoons  fought  in  Ihe 

I  Street,  but  were  soon  overpowered.     For  some  time  the  Camp- 

I bells  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  from  the  church,  but  were  also  obliged 

■ito  yield.     No  triumph  on  so  small  a  scale  could  have  been  more 

Bcomplete.     With  the  loss  of  one  Frenchman,  and  at  the  expense 

f  a  few  wounds,  they  secured  the  wiiole  part)-,  except  five  or 

!  who  escaped.     On  the  government  side  there  were  nine 

ailed,  and  a  considerable  number  wounded.     Before  daybreak. 
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Major  Glasgow  had  returned  from  this  clever  little  affair  to 
headquarters  with  eighty  prisoner. 

Of  the  transactions  of  this  period,  none  was  more  brilliant 
than  an  expedition  into  Athole,  ejtecuied  by  Lord  George  Murray. 
It  has  aheady  been  said  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  subjected 
Angus  to  military  execution  ;  his  detachments  in  tlie  upper  part 
of  Perthshire  treated  that  country  with  even  greater  severity. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
the  wife  of  Viscount  Strathallan,  for  the  crime  of  having  relations 
in  the  insurgent  army,  were  seized  in  their  own  houses,  and 
hurried  to  Edinbiugh  Castle,  where  tliey  remained  prisoners  for 
nine  months  in  a  small,  unhealthy  room.  All  the  houses  whose 
proprietors  had  gone  with  Prince  Charles  were  burned,  or 
retained  for  quarters  to  the  military ;  the  unhappy  tenants  being 
in  either  case  expelled,  to  starve  upon  the  snowy  healh.  When 
\xird  George  heard  of  this  at  Inverness,  he  resolved  to  succour 
his  country  from  its  oppressors.  Having  taken  care  to  secure 
all  the  passes,  so  as  to  prevent  his  intentions  from  becoming 
known  to  the  enemy,  he  set  out  about  the  middle  of  March 
with  seven  hundred  men,  none  of  whom  knew  the  precise  object 
of  the  expedition.  On  the  evening  of  the  loih,  having  reached 
Dalnaspidal,  upon  the  confines  of  Athole,  a  halt  was  called, 
and  the  whole  body  divided  into  a  number  of  small  parties. 
Lord  George  then  informed  them  that  he  wished  to  surprise  all 
the  different  posts  of  the  royal  troops  before  daylight,  and  aa 
nearly  as  possible  at  tlie  same  time ;  for  which  purpose  each 
party  should  select  a  post  for  whose  strength  it  might  be 
proportioned;  and  the  general  rendezvous,  after  all  was  done, 
was  to  be  the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  two  miles  from  Blair.  The 
chief  posts  to  be  attacked  were  Bun-Rannoch,  the  house  of 
Kynnachin,  the  house  of  Blairfettie,  the  house  of  Lude,  the 
house  of  Faskally,  and  the  inn  of  Blair;  besides  which,  thete 
were  some  of  less  strength  and  importance. 

The  parties  set  out  immediately,  each  taking  the  shortest  way 
i  respective  post,  and  most  of  them  reached  the  various 
|ioiQt3  of  attack   before  daybreak.     At  Bun-Rannoch,  wbtirc 
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there  happened  to  be  a  iate-wake '  thai  night,  the  garrison  (a 
party  of  Argyleshire  men)  were  surprised  in  the  midsl  of  their 
enjoyment,  and  made  prisoners  without  exchange  of  shot  The 
sentinel  of  Kynnachin  being  more  vigilant,  and  having  alarmed 
the  party  within,  that  house  was  not  taken  till  after  a  short 
resistance,  and  the  slaughter  of  one  man.  At  Biairfettie  tlie 
whole  party  was  surprised,  including  the  sentinel,  and  made 
prisonos  after  a  brief  but  ineffectual  resistance.  The  garrisons 
of  Lude  and  Faskally  were  taken  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
only  at  the  inn  of  Blair  did  the  party  attacked  baffle  die 
Highlanders,  or  succeed  in  making  their  escape. 

This  last  party  taking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Blair,  its 
governor.  Sir  Andrew  Agncw,  immediately  got  his  men  under 
anns,  and  marched  out  to  see  who  they  were  that  had  attacked 
his  posts.  It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and  Lord  George 
Murray  stood  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  only  four-and- 
iwenty  men,  anxiously  waiting  the  return  of  the  various  parties. 
Fortunately,  he  received  intelligence  by  a  countryman  of  the 
approach  of  Sir  Andrew.  He  hastily  consulted  with  his  attend- 
ants :  some  advised  an  immediate  retreat  along  tile  road  to 
Dalwhinnie ;  others  were  for  crossing  over  the  hills,  and  gaining 
a  place  of  safety,  by  paths  where  they  could  not  be  pursued. 
By  either  of  these  plans  the  insurgent  parties,  as  they  returned, 
would  have  been  successively  cut  off  or  made  prisoners.  Lord 
George  therefore  rejected  them,  and  bethought  him  of  a  better 
expedient  Observing  3  long  turf-wall  in  a  field  near  the  bridge, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  ensconce  themselves  behind  it,  lying  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  displaying  the 
colours  of  the  whole  party  at  still  greater  intervals.  Fortunately, 
he  had  with  him  all  the  pipers  of  the  corps ;  these  he  ordered, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  Sir  Andrew's  men  appear,  to  strike  up 
their  most  boisterous  pibroch.  The  rest  he  commanded  to 
brandish  their  swords  over  the  wall 

The  Blair  garrison  happened  (o  appear  just  as  the  sun  rose 
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above  the  horizon  ;  and  Lord  George's  orders  being  properly 
obeyed,  the  men  stood  still,  seriously  alaimed  at  the  preparations 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  their  reception.  After 
listening  half  a  minute  to  the  tumult  of  bagpipes,  and  casting  a 
brief  glance  at  the  glittering  broadswords,  they  turned  back  (by 
order  of  their  commander,  however),  and  hastily  sought  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The  Highland  leader,  delighted 
with  the  success  of  his  manceuvre,  kept  post  at  the  bridge  till 
about  the  half  of  his  men  had  arrived,  and  then  proceeded  to 
invest  Blair. 

VVhen  rejoined  by  all  his  men,  Lord  George  found  that  no 
fewer  than  thirty  different  posts  had  been  surprised  that  morning, 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  five,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  The  same  success,  however,  did  not  attend  his  deliberate 
siege,  which  he  was  obliged  to  raise  on  the  31st  of  March, 
after  having  only  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  provision s.i 

There  is  much  truth  in  what  a  judicious  observer  has  said 
regarding  this  portion  of  the  Prince's  expedition— that  it  is  what 
most  deserves  the  attention  of  reflecting  persons.  In  military 
affairs,  a  victory  dazzles  common  minds :  the  judicious  inquire 
if  the  best  use  is  made  of  means  towards  a  desired  end ;  and 
where  ihey  find  this  to  be  the  case,  whether  with  telling  results 
or  not,  they  give  their  approbation.  Now,  excepting  at  Fort 
William,  the  small  army  of  the  Prince  was  employed  with 
remarkable  skill,  and  to  extremely  good  purjiose,  during  the 
whole  of  this  spring.  He  could  not,  however,  create  force 
which  did  not  exist,  or  remedy  the  evils  inflicted  by  fortune. 
During  all  this  time  he  was  embarrassed  by  want  of  money. 
Iksides  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  Spani.sh  money,  which  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  he  had  no  foreign 
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supplies ;  and  in  the  countiy  itself  his  pecuniary  resources  were 
extremely  narrow.  Irregularities  in  the  payment  of  his  army 
tended  of  course  to  its  disorganisation.  He  had  hopes  of 
supplies  from  France,  At  his  retreat  from  Stirling,  a  gentleman 
had  gone  thither  to  direct  the  landing  of  friendly  vessels  in  the 
district  which  he  expected  to  possess  between  Inverness  and 
Aberdeen.  Several  vessels,  with  both  troops  and  money,  were 
consequently  conducted  to  that  coast;  but  the  difficulties  of 
landing  amongst  the  English  cruisers  proved  insuperable.  They 
either  returned,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  There  was 
one  particular  vessel,  the  loss  of  which  occurred  in  circumstances 
so  galling,  thai  a  few  details  may  be  ventured  npoiL 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  Hasara  sloop  of  war, 
carrying  sixteen  guns,  twenty-four  swivels,  and  about  eighty 
men,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Hill,  came  into  Montrose 
harbour,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  town  for 
its  eminent  services  to  the  Prince,  as  a  port  for  the  reception  of 
his  French  succours.  The  vessel,  anchoring  in  the  strait  dose 
by  the  town,  fired  upon  it,  although  no  troops  of  the  Chevalier 
were  present  The  commander  also  seized  three  barks,  of 
which  he  burned  two,  and  put  some  guns  into  the  other,  that  it 
might  add  to  his  powers  of  annoyance.  Brechin  was  at  this 
time  occupied  by  a  remarkably  active  and  clever  partisan  of  the 
Prince,  the  same  David  Ferrier  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  at  a  later  period  forming  a  camp  on  the  Braes  of  Angus,  and 
laying  the  whole  countiy  under  contribution  for  the  Stuart  cause. 
Ferrier,  and  a  Captain  Erskine  associated  with  him  (a  brother 
of  Erskine  of  Dun),  came  down  to  Montrose  with  their  men, 
and  took  post,  one  of  them  at  the  town,  and  the  other  on  an 
island  near  the  Hazard.  Fortunately,  a  French  vessel  at  this 
time  appeared  near  the  harbour,  into  which  she  was  directed  by 
signals  from  Captain  Ferrier.  She  proved  to  have  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  Lord  John  Drummond's  troojis  on  board,  with  some 
cannon  and  stores.  Ferrier  landed  six  cannon,  which  he  planted 
on  convenient  places  commanding  the  Hazard.  The  vessel 
which  had  been  taken  and  fortified  by  die  Hazard  had  been  left 
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at  Uie  quay,  so  that  it  fell  into  his  hands.  He  took  the  cannon 
ftora  tltat  vcs»cl,  and  planted  it  on  an  eminence  called  the  Dial- 
liil].  I-'or  a  whole  night  he  bombarded  the  English  vessel,  so 
that  in  the  morning  her  captain  was  glad  to  send  a  flag  of  trace, 
ii:i[UCNting  leave  to  go  out  to  sea.  This  was  refiised,  and  the 
commander  then  gave  her  up  to  Feirier,  who  immediateij  toot 
ponttuMtiun  o(  her  in  the  name  of  Mr  Carnegie  of  £aliiamooiii, 
governor  of  Forfarshire  for  the  Prince,' 

T!iB  Haiard  was  afterwards  despatched  to  France  as  a  nurm, 
under  tlie  name  of  the  Prince  Charles,  and  was  returning  to 
Scotland  with  about  j^ij.ooo  and  other  valuable  supplies,  when 
•lie  was  observed  and  chased  by  the  Sheerims  man-of-war.  The 
jilaec  where  the  rencontre  hapiienod  was  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scotland,  where  a  dangerous  sea  boils  round  a  bold 
high  coast,  affording  no  port  or  place  of  shelter.  The  cre»-, 
unwilling  to  luuard  their  cargo  by  an  action,  made  all  sail  to 
escape  the  guns  of  the  Shetrtuss,  which,  however,  kept  so  dose, 
a»  to  kill  thirty-six  of  the  men.  After  a  day's  chase,  the  Prince 
Charles  ran  in  upon  rlie  sands  of  Melness,  on  the  west  side  of 
Tongue  ]]ay,  where  she  was  safe  from  the  Sheerness,  but  not,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  from  a  more  deadly  enemy. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  bay  was  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Rcay,  where  a  considerable  party  of  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun  had  taken  refuge.  On  learning  that  the  crew  of  tlie 
Prince  Charles  hud  landed  with  treasure.  Lord  Rcay  sent  a  boat 
ucroii.'i  the  bay  to  leam  particulars  ;  and  when  he  found  that  the 
Trench  were  not  powerful  in  number,  he  resolved  to  attack 
them.  Next  day  (March  a(i),  as  they  \iere  on  their  way  to 
Inverness  with  their  treasure,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr  Mackay, 
younger  of  Melness,  they  were  beset  by  fifty  Mackays  under  his 
lordship's  steward,  and  as  many  of  Lord  Loudoun's  troops  ;  and 
a  Herce  but  brief  conflict  took  place,  during  which  a  few  of  the 
I'rcnch  were  killed,  and  some  wounded.  The  foreign  party 
tlicn  surrendered,  consisting  of  twenty  officers,  and  a  hundred 
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and  twenty  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  treasure  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

'  Amidst  all  these  misfortunes,'  says  Mr  Maxwell,  '  the  Prince 
kept  up  his  spirits  wonderfully :  he  appeared  gayer  even  than 
usual;  he  gave  frequent  balls  to  the  ladies  of  Inverness,  and 
danced  himself,  which  he  had  declined  doing  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  midst  of  his  grandeur  and  prosperity."  He  remained  in  this 
town  the  whole  time  between  the  aoth  of  February  and  t!ie  loth 
of  April,  excepting  eleven  days  in  the  middle  of  March,  during 
which  he  visited  Elgin  and  Gordon  Castle.  At  the  latter  town 
he  was  ill,  and  in  danger  for  two  days ;  when,  as  Colonel  Warren 
informs  the  old  Chevalier  in  a  letter,  'a  timely  bleeding  hindered 
the  cold  turning  into  a  fluxion  de  paitrim,  and  caused  a  joy  in 
evety  heart  not  to  be  expressed.'  Towards  the  end  of  this 
period,  intelligence  arrived  that  he  was  no  longer  to  entertain 
any  expectation  of  a  regular  annament  from  France,  as  not 
only  the  contemplated  embarkation  at  Boulogne,  but  that  more 
recently  designed  at  Dunkirk,  was  now  given  up.  It  must  have 
been  a  stunning  blow  to  the  litde  army,  if  anything  can  truly 
dishearten  men  of  their  order,  ever  the  dupes  of  their  wishes  and 
their  convictions. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  remained  from  the  a5th  of  Feb- 
luaiy  till  the  8th  of  April  at  Aberdeen.  In  his  letters  he 
expressed  the  sentiments  with  which  an  acquaintance  with 
Scotland  had  filled  him.  The  people,  he  said,  were  almost 
to  a  man  Jacobites.  Even  the  loyalists  were  of  little  service  to 
him.  He  could  get  no  intelligence,  and  reckoned  himself  more 
in  an  enemy's  coimtty  than  when  he  was  warring  with  the  French 
in  Flanders.  Mild  measures  with  such  a  country  would  not  do. 
'  You  will  find,'  says  he  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastie,  '  that  the 

'  whole  of  the  laws  of  tiiis  ancient  kingdom  must  be  new-modelled. 

'  Were  I  to  enumerate  the  villains  and  villainies  this  country 
abounds  in,  I  should  never  have  done."  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did 
not  at  least  enumerate  certain  dubious  acts  committed  by 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Lieutenant-general  Henry 
Hawley,  of  which  the  voxld  wanted  a  right  account  for  eighty 
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yeaiB.  It  appeals  that  the  foimer  comraaniler  occupied  the 
house  of  a  Mr  Thomson,  a  legal  practitioner,  using  all  the 
provisions  it  contained,  with  coal  and  candle,  without  making 
the  least  compensation ;  while  Hawley  took  possession  of  that 
belonging  to  Mrs  Gordon  of  Halhead,  and  not  only  used  the 
lady's  tea,  linen,  and  china,  without  remuneration,  but,  on  going 
away,  earned  off  all  these  articles,  and  everything  else  portable, 
with,  to  all  appearance,  the  concurrence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief — for  the  china  was  afterwards  recognised  in  the  shop  of  a 
London  broker,  who  mentioned  that  he  had  got  it  from  an 
infamous  female,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  given  to  her  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.^ 

The  weather  continued,  till  the  beginning  of  April,  to  be 
unfavourable  for  the  march  of  regular  troops.  But  about  that 
time  a  few  days  of  dry  cold  wind,  sweeping  away  the  snow  from 
the  hills,  and  drying  the  rivers,  rendered  it  possible  to  proceed 
without  much  difficulty,  and  tlie  duke  accordingly  ordered  a 
march  upon  the  8th.  He  had  been  by  this  time  supplied  with 
a  fleet  of  victualling-ships,  which  were  to  sail  along  the  coast, 
and  send  provisions  on  shore  as  required  by  the  army.  His 
host,  comprising  fifteen  foot  regiments,  two  of  dragoons,  with 
Kingston's  horse,  a  body  of  Ai^leshire  Highlanders,  and  a 
detachmenl  of  Lord  Loudoun's  regiment,  which  had  been 
shipped  over  from  Ross,  amounted  altogetlier  to  about  nine 
thousand  men. 

His  royal  highness  reached  Banff  upon  the  loth,  encamping 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Two  Highland  spies  were 
here  seized,  one  of  them  in  the  act  of  notching  the  numbers  of 
the  army  upon  a  stick,  according  to  a  fashion  which  also  obtains 
among  the  North  American  Indians.  They  were  both  hanged. 
On  the  nth,  the  army  moved  forft-axd  to  Cullen,  where  the  Eail 
of  Findlater  testified  his  loj-alty  by  distributing  tivo  hundred 
guineas  among  the  troops.  Strict  orders  were  here  issued  to  the 
men  not  to  stir  out  of  the  camp  upon  pain  of  death.     During 
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this  day's  march  the  anny,  keeping  constantly  upon  the  shore, 
:  closely  accompanied  by  the  fleet,  The  weather  was  also 
good,  and  the  men  were  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  crossing  the 
Spey  without  difficulty. 

This  great  mountain -stream,  so  remarkable  for  its  depth  and 
rapidity,  had  hitherto  been  esteemed  by  Charles's  army  as 
almost  a  sufficient  barrier  between  them  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  as,  indeed,  completely  protecting  their  country 
upon  the  east  Charles  had,  several  weeks  before,  instructed 
Lord  John  Drumtnond  to  defend  the  fords  ;  and  some  batteries 
were  raised,  which  it  was  expected  might  accomplish  that  object 
But  on  the  duke  approaching  with  a  quantity  of  cannon  suflicient 
to  force  the  passage,  Lord  John  abandoned  a  position  which  he 
had  not  the  power  to  maintain,  and  fell  back  upon  Inverness. 
It  is  generally  esteemed  to  have  been  a  leading  error  in  the 
commanders  of  the  insurgent  army  to  have  so  easily  permitted 
the  royal  troops  to  surmount  this  grand  barrier.  But  as  the 
duke,  with  the  assistance  of  his  cannon,  must  have  forced  his 
way  in  spite  of  their  efforts,  it  was  perhaps  best  to  permit  him  to 
pass  without  bloodshed.  Lord  George  Murray  was  of  this 
opinion,  and  is  said  to  have  urged  it  with  the  over-confident 
exclamation :  '  The  more  of  the  elector's  men  come  over,  there 
will  be  the  fewer  to  return  t ' 

The  royal  army  forded  the  Spey  upon  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  the  lath  of  ApriL  For  this  purpose  the  troops  were 
divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  crossed  at  Gannouth, 
another  near  Gordon  Castle,  and  a  third  close  by  the  church  of 
Belly.  The  men  had  the  water  up  to  their  waists;  but  such  was 
the  ease  with  which  the  operation  was  conducted,  that  only  one 
dragoon  and  foiu"  women  were  swept  away  by  the  stream. 

1"he  duke  encamped  this  evening  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  Fochabers,  himself  lodging  in  the  manse  of  Belly. 
He  marched  next  day  (Sunday)  through  Elgin  to  the  moor  of 
Alves,  where  he  was  little  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Inverness. 
The  march  of  next  day  brought  him  to  Nairn,  which  was  only 
sixteen  miles  from  the  position  of  the  insurgents.     On  arriving 
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at  the  bridge  which  gives  entrance  to  this  town  from  the  east, 
the  vanguard  found  it  not  yet  evacuated  by  the  rearguard  of  the 
party  which  had  attempted  to  defend  the  Spey.  Some  firing 
took  place  from  both  ends  of  the  bridge;  but  at  last  the  insur- 
gents retired,  without  much  harm  having  been  done  on  either 
side.  The  advancing  party  gave  chase  for  several  miles ;  but 
the  Prince  coming  up  unexpectedly  with  a  reinforcement,  the 
other  in  its  turn  retreated. 

During  the  15th,  which  was  tlie  duke's  birthday,  the  army  lay 
inactive  in  their  camp  at  Nairn ;  and  as  each  man  had  an  allow- 
ance of  brandy,  cheese,  and  biscuit,  at  the  duke's  expense,  the 
day  was  spent  with  appropriate  festivity. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

PRELIMINARIES  OF  THE   BATTLE  OF  CULLODES. 

'  The  day  approached,  when  fortune  should  decide 
The  importanl  enterprise.'  Drvdeh, 

Ov  Monday  the  14th,  when  intelligence  reached  Inverness  of 
the  royal  army  having  crossed  the  Spey,  Charles  rode  out 
towards  Nairn  to  support  his  retiring  party,  but  returned  to 
Inverness  before  the  evening.  He  then  commanded  the  drums 
to  be  beat,  and  the  pipes  to  be  played  through  the  town,  la 
order  to  collect  his  men.  When  Ihey  had  assembled  in  the 
streets,  he  walked  backwards  and  forwards  through  their  lines, 
and  endeavoured  to  animate  them  for  the  action  which  seemed 
impending. 

They  hailed  his  appearance,  and  received  his  addresses  wifli 
their  usual  enthusiasm ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  huzza  which 
ensued,  many  voices  exclaimed :  '  We  '11  give  Cumberland 
another  Fontenoy  1 '  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and,  with 
colours  flying  and  pipes  playing,  led  them  out  to  the  parks 
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around  Cutloden  House,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town, 
where  they  prepared  to  bivouac  for  the  night 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  isth,  the  army  w.ts  led 
forward  to  Drummossie  Moor  (about  a  mile  still  farther  from 
Inverness,  in  an  easterly  direction),  and  there  drawn  up  in  battle 
order  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  expected 
to  march  this  day  from  Nairn.  Charles's  force  at  this  time  was 
much  smaller  than  it  had  been  at  Falkirk,  amounting  to  only 
about  six  thousand  men.  He  had  issued  orders  some  time 
before  to  the  parties  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  com- 
manding them  immediately  to  join ;  but  the  Frasers,  the  Keppoch 
Macdonalds,  Macphersons,  Macgregors,  some  recruits  of  Glen- 
garry, and  the  Mackenzies  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  were 
still  absent.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  with  some  satis- 
faction that  Charles  learned  the  delay  made  by  the  enemy  at 
Nairn,  which  seemed  to  promise  time  for  the  augmentation  of 
his  hosL 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  had  now  become  so  great,  that  the 
men  were  on  this  important  day  reduced  to  the  miserable  allow- 
ance of  only  one  small  loaf,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind.  Strange 
as  the  averment  may  appear,  I  have  beheld  and  tasted  a  piece 
of  the  bread  served  out  on  this  occasion  ;  being  the  remains  of 
a  loaf,  or  banrwck,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  for  eighty- 
one  years  by  the  successive  members  of  a  Jacobite  family.  It 
is  impossible  lo  imagine  a  composition  of  greater  coarseness,  or 
less  likely  either  to  please  or  satisfy  the  appetite  ;  and  perhaps 
no  recital,  however  eloquent,  of  the  miseries  to  which  Charles's 
army  was  reduced,  could  have  impressed  the  reader  with  so 
strong  an  idea  of  the  real  extent  of  that  misery  as  the  sight  of 
this  singular  relic.  Its  ingredients  appeared  to  be  merely  the 
husks  of  oats,  and  a  coarse  unclean  species  of  dust,  similar  to 
what  is  found  upon  the  floors  of  a  mill. 

During  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  many  of  the  tronjis,  unable 
to  subsist  upon  provision  at  once  so  small  in  quantity  and  so 
wretched  in  quality,  left  their  position,  and  either  retired  to 
Inverness,  or  roamed  abroad  through  the  countrj'  in  search  of 
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more  substantial  food.  Before  the  evening,  those  who  remained 
liad  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  victud-ships  of  tlie  enemy 
enter  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  skirted  their  position,  as 
if  to  tantalise  them  with  tlie  sight  of  a  feast  which  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  taste. 

Drumraossie  Moor  is  a  large  heathy  and  mossy  flat,  two  miles 
inland  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Moray  Fiith,  five  miles 
distant  fnam  Inverness,  and  ten  or  twelve  from  Nairn,  When 
the  insurgents  stood  with  their  faces  towards  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  camp  at  Nairn,  they  had  Inverness  behind  them, 
a  barrier  of  mountains,  with  the  river  Nairn  intervening,  on 
the  light  hand,  and  the  sea,  with  the  parks  of  Cullodcn,  on  the 
lefL 

Lord  George  Murray  states,  in  his  narrative,^  that  he  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  army — as  mEtny 
persons  of  military  experience  have  done  since  his  time,  on 
visiting  the  ground,  including  in  this  number  Marshal  Macdonald, 
Duke  of  Tarentum.  The  suiprise  which  most  persons  feel  on 
visiting  the  ground  becomes  the  greater,  when  it  is  observed 
that,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Nairn,  there  is  a  piece  of  ground,  of  an  un<lulating  and 
boggy  character,  where  the  Highlanders  could  have  taken  up  a 
most  favourable  position,  totally  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's 
horse  and  cannon.  Lord  George  states  that,  on  the  15th,  at 
his  desire.  Brigadier  Stapleton  and  Colonel  Ker  of  Graden 
inspected  this  ground,  and  spoke  favourably  of  it  j  but  the  dread 
lest  the  royal  army  might  pass  on  and  take  possession  of  Inver- 
ness, prevented  the  proposal  from  being  adopted.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  Charles  was  here  guided  by  his  tutor  Sheridan 
and  the  French  officers,  who  dreaded  a  hill  campaign  on  their 
own  account ;  but,  in  reality,  the  desire  of  covering  Inverness 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  for  the  step  which  was 
taken,  Charles  being,  for  his  own  part,  inclined  to  it  by  his 
general  anxiety  for  fighting,  and  the  blind  confidence  he  reposed 
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in  the  prowess  of  his  mountaineers.  It  also  appears  th»t 
O'Sullivan,  who  selected  the  ground,  had  a  good  oi)inion  of 
it,  on  account  of  the  bogs  and  marshes  by  which  it  was 
interspersed. 

There  yet  remained,  before  playing  the  great  stake  of  a 
pitched  battle,  one  chance  of  success  by  the  iiregulai  mode 
of  warfare  lo  which  tlie  army  was  accustomed,  and  Charie.^ 
resolved  to  put  it  to  trial.  This  was  a  night-attack  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  rightly  argued,  that  if 
his  men  could  approach  without  being  discovered,  and  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  in  more  than  one  place,  the  royal  forces, 
then  probably  either  engaged  in  drinking  their  commander's 
health,  or  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch,  must  be 
completely  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  at  least  effectually 
routed.  The  time  ajipointed  for  setting  out  upon  the  march 
was  eight  in  the  evening,  when  daylight  should  have  completely 
disappeared ;  and  in  the  meantime  great  p^ns  were  tikcn  to 
conceal  the  secret  from  the  army. 

This  resolution  was  entered  into  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  orders  were  immediately  given  to  collect  the  men  who  had 
gone  off  in  search  of  provisions.  The  officers  dispersed  them- 
selves to  Inverness  and  other  places,  and  beseeched  the 
Stragglers  to  repair  to  the  moor.  But,  under  the  influence  of 
hunger,  they  told  their  commanders  to  shoot  them  if  they 
pleased,  rather  than  compel  them  to  starve  any  longer.  When 
the  time  came,  therefore,  little  more  than  half  of  the  army  could 
be  assembled,  Charles  had  previously  declared,  with  his 
characteristic  fervour,  that  though  only  a  thousand  of  his  men 
would  accompany  him,  he  would  lead  them  on  to  the  attack ; 
and  he  was  not  now  intimidated  when  he  saw  twice  that  number 
ready  to  assist  in  the  enterprise;  though  some  of  his  officers 
would  willingly  have  made  this  deficiency  of  troops  an  excuse 
for  abandoning  what  they  esteemed  at  best  a  hazardous  expedi- 
lioa     Having  given  out  for  watchword  the  name  of  his  father,* 
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he  embraced  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  to  command  the 
foreniost  column,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  that  which 
followed,  gave  the  orders  to  march. 

The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  object  of 
this  expedition  from  the  mass  of  the  army,  lest,  being  communi- 
cated by  them  to  the  country-people,  it  might  reach  the  ears 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  having,  like  a, 
prudent  general,  taken  measures,  ever  since  he  approached  the 
Highlanders,  to  watch  ihcir  slightest  motions,  was  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  their  march  towards  his  position,  though  he  did  not 
apprehend  a  nocturnal  attack.  He  had  commissioned  various 
countr>'-people,  and  some  of  his  own  Highland  militiamen,  to 
mingle  with  their  columns,  and  inform  him  from  time  to  time 
of  the  progress  they  were  making ;  and  though  he  permitted  his 
men  to  sleep,  they  were  instructed  to  have  their  arras  beside 
them.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  insurgents  would  be  daring 
enough  to  fall  upon  his  camp ;  but  he  had  taken  measures  to 
give  them  battle  in  its  vicinity,  as  soon  as  they  should 
demand  iL 

Among  the  instructions  issued  to  the  officers  of  Charles's 
army,  to  be  communicated  in  proper  time  to  the  troops,  one 
was,  that  no  firearms  should  be  used,  but  only  sword,  dirk,  and 
bayonet  It  was  also  enjoined  that,  on  entering  the  camp,  they 
should  immediately  set  about  cutting  down  or  overtumiog  the 
tents,  and  wherever  a  swelling  or  bulge  was  observed  in  the 
fallen  canopy,  '  there  to  sQrike  and  push  vigorously.' '  As  the 
camp  was  only  nine  miles  distant  from  their  position,  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  reach  it  soon  after  midnight,  and  thus 
have  sufficient  time  to  execute  the  whole  of  tlieir  project  before 
(layiight  According  to  the  plan  of  attack,  the  array  was  to 
march  in  a  column  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nairn 
till  it  reached  a  point  about  three  miles  from  the  duke's  camp. 
It  was  there  to  be  di\-ided  into  txvo  parties,  one  of  which, 
comprehending  about  the  third  of  the  whole  number,  was  lo 
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under  the  command  of  Lord  George  Murray, 

i  there  to 

i  tlie  river,  and  attack  the  camp  on  the  east  and  south 

sides,  while  the  other  and  large  detachment  should  fall  upon  it 

from  the  wesL 

The  night  of  the  15th  of  April  chanced  to  be  uncommonly 
dark.  But  this  circumstance,  so  advantageous  in  one  respect, 
was  unfortunate  in  another,  in  as  far  as  it  impeded  their  progress. 
Their  march  lay,  not  in  the  public  road,  where  their  motions 
would  have  been  so  easily  detected,  but  through  waste  and 
generally  wet  ground,  considerably  removed  from  both  roads 
and  houses,  and  where  want  of  light  was  peculiarly  disadvan- 
tageous. On  this  account  their  progress  was  very  slow,  and 
attended  with  much  fatigue;  and  while  many  of  the  men 
dropped  aside  altogether,  the  rear  column  fell  considerably 
behind  the  front  Lord  George  Murray,  vexed  at  the  slowness 
of  the  march,  sent  repeated  requests,  expressed  in  the  most 
urgent  terms,  for  the  rear  to  join  the  van;  but  these  were  either 
disregarded  or  could  not  be  executed. 

It  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  head  of  the  first  column 
had  passed  Kilravock,  an  ancient  mansion  three  miles  from  the 
duke's  camp ;  and  Lord  George  then  halted  and  called  a  council 
of  officers,  in  which  he  declared  it  impossible  for  the  army  to 
reach  the  point  of  attack  before  daylight  should  expose  them  to 
the  observation  and  fire  of  the  enemy.  Many  officers,  among 
whom  was  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith,  spoke  violently  in  favour  of 
the  original  design ;  even  asserting  that  the  Highland  broad- 
sword would  not  be  the  worse  of  a  little  daylight  to  direct  its 
operations.  But  Lord  Geoi^e,  with  more  prudence,  insisted 
upon  the  evils  which  must  result  to  the  whole  army,  and  of 
course  to  the  general  cause,  should  their  approach  be  observed 
and  prepared  for,  as  in  all  probability  it  would ;  and,  hearing  a 
drum  beat  in  the  distant  camp,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  enemy  were  already  alarmed.  The  urgency  of  the  case 
demanding  immediate  determination,  he  took  it  upon  his  respon- 
sibility, as  general,  to  turn  back  the  men,  Charles  being  so  far 
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in  the  rear  that  it  would  have  required  some  time  to  procure  his 
orders.  As  they  were  marching  back,  Charles,  apprised  of  the 
resolution  by  his  secretary,  Mr  John  Hay,  came  galloping  up, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  army  in  fuU  retreat  He 
was  incensed  in  a  high  degree  at  Lord  George,  who,  he  said, 
had  betrayed  him.  He  was  for  still  ordering  the  onward  march; 
but  when  informed  that  Lord  George  was  already  far  on  his  way 
back,  he  acquiesced  in  the  retreat,  saying :  '  Tis  no  matter, 
then ;  we  shall  meet  them,  and  behave  like  brave  fellows."  He 
appears  to  have  afterwards  been  made  fully  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  the  measure.^ 

That  the  measure  was  indeed  necessary,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  afterwards  continued  to  assert  the  contrary,  seems 
to  be  put  beyond  dispute  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  day  was 
fully  dawned  before  the  Highland  army  had  proceeded  troa  miles 
in  the  retreat,  although  tliey  now  marched  by  the  straighiest  and 
best  paths. 

The  Highlanders  returned,  fatigued  and  disconsolate,  to  their 
former  position  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  tliey 
immediately  addressed  themselves  to  sleep,  or  went  away  in 
search  of  provisions.  So  scarce  was  food  at  this  critical 
juncture,  that  the  Prince  himself,  on  retiring  to  Cuiloden  House, 
could  obtain  no  better  refreshment  than  a  little  bread  and 
whisky.*  He  felt  tlie  utmost  anxiety  regarding  his  men,  among 
whom  the  pangs  of  hunger,  upon  bodies  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
must  have  been  working  effects  the  most  unpromising  to  his 
success  ;  and  he  gave  orders,  before  seeking  any  repose,  that  the 
whole  country  should  now  be  mercilessly  ransacked  for  the  means 
of  refreshment  His  orders  were  not  without  effect  Consider- 
able supplies  were  procured,  and  subjected  to  the  cook's  art  at 
Inverness  ;  but  the  poor  famished  clansmen  were  destined  never 
to  taste  these  provisions,  the  hour  of  battle  arriving  before  they 
were  prepared. 

The  moor  of  Cuiloden  stretches  away  so  far  to  the  east,  witli 
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80  little  iiTcgularity,  and  so  few  incumbent  objects,  that  its 
termination  escapes  the  e>'esight,  and  the  horizon  in  thai 
direction  resembles  that  of  a  shoreless  sea.  It  was  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  when  the  Highland  guards  first  observed  tlie 
dim  level  outline  of  the  plain  to  blacken  with  the  marching 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  seemed  gradually  to 
rise  above  and  occupy  the  horizon,  like  the  darkness  of  a  coming 
storm  dawning  in  the  mariner's  eye  upon  the  distant  waters. 
Notice  of  their  approach  being  carried  to  the  Prince,  he 
instantly  rose,  and  went  out  to  the  moor  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.'  He  there  exerted  himself  to  collect  his 
men  from  the  various,  places  to  which  they  had  straggled,  order- 
ing a  cannon  to  be  fired  as  a  signal  for  their  immediate  assem- 
bling. Macdonald  of  Keppoch  and  the  Frasers  had  joined  that 
morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army ;  and  it  was  in  something 
like  good  spirits  that  they  now  prepared  for  battle. 

When  all  had  been  collected  that  seemed  within  call,  the 
Prince  found  he  had  an  army  of  about  five  thousand  men,  and 
these  in  poor  condition  for  fighting,  to  oppose  to  a  force 
reputed  as  numerous  again,  supported  by  superior  horse  and 
artillery,  and  whose  strength  was  unimpaired  either  by  hunger 
or  &tigue.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  overcome 
a  host  in  every  respect  so  much  superior  to  his  own ;  and 
various  measures  were  proposed  to  him  by  his  officers  for 
shunning  battle  in  the  meantime,  and  retiring  to  some  position 
where  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  would  avail  against  a 
regular  army.  But  Charles,  for  reasons  already  stated,  insisted 
upon  immediate  battle ;  pointing  out  that  the  gross  of  the  army 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  anxious  to  come  to  blows,  atid 
that  they  would  probably  fall  off  in  ardour— perhaps  altogether 
disperse — tf  tlie  present  opportunity  were  not  seized. 

Active  preparations  were  now,  therefore,  made  for  fliat  conillct 
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upon  which  the  issue  of  this  singular  national  contest  was 
finally  to  depend.  The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  by  O'SuUivan 
(at  once  their  adjutant  and  quartermaster-genetal}  in  two  lines ; 
the  right  protected  by  the  turf-enclosures  around  a  rude  farm- 
stead, and  their  left  extending  towards  a  sort  of  morass  in  the 
direction  of  Cnlloden  House.  The  front  line  consisted  of  the 
following  clan  regiments,  reckoned  from  right  to  left :  Athole, 
Cameron,  Appin,  Fraser,  Mackintosh,  Maclachian  and  Maclean 
(forming  one),  John  Roy  Stuart,  Farquharson,  Clanranald, 
Keppoch,  Glengarry.  The  second,  for  which  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  enough  of  men  were  found,  comprised  the  Low- 
country  and  foreign  regiments,  according  to  the  following  order ; 
Lord  Ogilvie,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Glenbucket,  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  tlie  Irish,  the  French.  Four  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  front,  and  as  many  in  the  centre. 
Lord  George  Murray  commanded  the  right  wing.  Lord  John 
Druramond  the  left.  General  Stapleton  the  second  line,  Charles 
himself  stood,  with  a  small  body  of  guards,  upon  a  slight 
eminence  in  the  rear. 

While  the  insurgent  army  laboured  under  every  kind  of 
disadvantage,  and  were  actuated  by  impulses  of  tlie  most  dis- 
tracting and  harassing  nature,  that  of  the  Duke  of  CumLierland 
moved  with  all  the  deliberation  and  security  proper  to  a  superior 
and  more  confident  force.  They  had  struck  their  tents  at  five 
in  the  morning,  when,  the  commanders  of  the  various  regiments 
having  received  their  instructions  in  writing,  the  general  orders 
of  the  day  were  read  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  line. 
These  bore,  in  allusion  to  the  misbehaviour  at  Falkirk,  that  if 
any  persons  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  train  or  baggage 
absconded  or  left  their  charge,  they  should  be  punished  with 
immediate  death,  and  that  if  any  officer  or  soldier  failed  in  his 
duly  during  the  action,  he  should  be  saitenceJ.  Another  and 
more  important  order  was  then  given  to  die  army.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  broadsword  over  the  bayonet  at  Preston  and  Falkirk 
had  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  military  men,  and 
during  this  winter  many  suggestioos    bad    been    made   and 
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discussed  in  the  public  journals  for  putting  the  weapons  of  the 
regular  troops  upon  a  par  with  those  of  the  insurgents.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  effectuaJly  to  obviate  the 
supposed  superiority  of  the  claymore  and  tai;get.  He  had 
perceived  that  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the  regular  troops 
were  subjected  in  a  charge  of  the  Highlanders  arose  from  the 
drcumstance,  that  the  latter  received  his  antagonist's  point  in  his 
target,  swayed  it  aside,  and  then  had  the  defenceless  body  of  the 
soldier  exposed  to  his  own  weapon.  The  duke  conceived  that 
if  each  man,  on  coming  within  the  proper  distance  of  the  enemy, 
should  direct  his  thrust,  not  at  the  man  directly  opposite  to  him, 
but  against  the  one  who  fronted  his  right-hand  comrade,  the 
target  would  be  rendered  useless,  and  the  Highlander  would  be 
wounded  in  the  right  side,  under  the  sword-arm,  ere  he  could 
ward  off  the  thrusL  Accordingly,  he  had  instructed  ihe  men 
during  the  spring  in  this  new  exercise.  When  they  had  taken 
their  morning  meal,  they  were  marched  forward  from  the  camp, 
arranged  in  three  parallel  divisions  of  four  regiments  each, 
headed  by  Huske,  Scmpill,  and  Mordaunt ;  having  a  colurnn 
of  artillery  and  baggage  upon  one  hand,  and  a  fifth  of  horse 
upon  the  other. 

After  a  march  of  eight  miles,  through  ground  which  appeared 
to  tile  English  soldiers  very  boggy  and  difficult,  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  posted  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  advance.  The  duke  then  commanded  his  lines  to 
form,  having  learned  that  the  Highlanders  seemed  inclined  to 
make  the  attack.  Soon  after,  on  its  being  ascertained  that  no 
motion  was  perceptible  in  the  Highland  army,  he  ordered  the 
lines  to  be  restored  to  the  form  of  coliunns,  and  to  proceed  in 
their  march.  Calling  out,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  if  any  man 
in  the  army  was  acquainted  with  the  ground,  he  commanded  the 
individual  who  presented  himself  to  go  a  little  way  in  advance, 
along  with  an  officer  of  rank,  to  conduct  the  army,  and  especially 
the  artilleiy,  over  the  safest  paths.  When  within  a  mile  of  tlie 
enemy,  he  ordered  the  army  oace  more,  and  fiDally,  to  be 
formed  in  battle-array. 
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The  royal  army  was  disposed  in  three  lines  :  the  first  contain- 
ing, from  left  to  right,  the  regiments  of  Barrel  (now  the  4th}  and 
Munro  (the  37th),  the  Scots  Fusiliers  (the  aist),  Price's  (the 
14th),  Cholmondley's  (the  34th),  and  the  Scots  Royals  (the  1st), 
under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle;  the  second,  in 
the  same  order,  Wolfe's  (the  8th},  Sempill's  (the  astfi).  BIyth's 
(the  2olh),  Ligonier's  (the  48lh),  and  Fleming's  (the  JSth),  com- 
manded by  General  Huske;  the  third,  Blakeney's  (the  z7th), 
Battereau's,'  Pulteney's  (the  13th),  and  Howard's  (the  3d),  led 
by  Brigadier  Mordaunl.  The  centres  of  all  the  regiments  of  the 
second  line  being  behind  the  terminations  of  those  of  the  first, 
and  those  of  the  third  line  occupying  a  similar  position  in  regard 
to  the  second,  the  various  bodies  of  which  the  army  consisted 
were  in  a  manner  indented  into  each  other.  Betwixt  every  two 
regiments  of  the  first  line  were  placed  tivo  cannoa  The  left 
flank  was  protected  by  Kerr's  dragoons  (the  nth),  under 
Colonel  Lord  Ancrum;  the  right  by  a  bog;  and  Cobham's 
dragoons  (the  lolh)  stood  in  two  detachments  beside  the  third 
line.     The  Argyle  Highlanders  guarded  the  baggage. 

The  disposition  thus  made  was  allowed  by  the  best  military 
men  of  the  period  to  have  been  altogether  admirable,  because  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Highlanders  to  break  one  regiment 
without  finding  two  ready  to  supply  its  place.  The  arrange 
ment  of  the  insurgent  army  was  also  allowed  to  be  very  good, 
upon  a  supposition  that  they  were  to  be  attacked. 

Duke  William,  full  of  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  day,  took 
the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  halt  to  make  a  short  speech  to 
his  soldiers.  The  tenor  of  his  harangue,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  note-book  of  an  English  officer,  shews,  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner,  how  apprehensive  his  royal  highness 
was  regarding  the  behaviour  of  his  troops.  ^Vithout  directly 
adverting  to  Preston  or  Falkirk,  he  implored  them  to  be  firm 
and  collected — to  dismiss  all  remembrance  of  former  failures 
from  their  minds — to  consider  the  great  object  for  which  they 
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were  here,  no  less  than  to  save  the  liberties  of  their  country  and 
the  rights  of  their  master.  Having  read  a  letter  to  them,  which 
he  said  had  been  found  upon  the  person  of  a  straggler,  and  in 
which  sentiments  of  the  most  merciless  nature  were  breathed 
against  the  English  soldiery,  he  represented  to  them  that,  in 
their  present  circumstances,  with  marshy  wa)^  behind  them,  and 
surrounded  by  an  enemy's  country,  their  best,  indeed  their  only 
chance  of  personal  safety  lay  in  hard  fighting.  He  was  grieved, 
he  said,  to  make  the  supposition  that  there  could  be  a  person 
reluctant  to  fight  in  the  British  army.  But  if  there  were  any 
here  who  would  prefer  to  retire,  whether  from  disinclination  to 
the  cause,  or  because  they  had  relations  in  the  rebel  army,  he 
begged  them  in  the  name  of  God  to  do  so,  as  he  would  rather 
face  the  Highlanders  with  one  thousand  determined  men  at  his 
back,  than  have  ten  thousand  with  a  tithe  who  were  lukewarm. 
The  men,  catching  enthusiasm  from  his  language,  shouted, 
'  Flanders!  Flanders !'  and  impatiently  desired  to  be  led  forward 
to  battle. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  duke  at  this  juncture  that  he  should 
pennit  the  men  to  dine,  as  it  was  now  nearly  one  o'clock,  then 
tlie  usual  time  for  that  meal,  and  as  they  would  not  probably 
have  another  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  hunger  for  several 
hours.  But  he  decidedly  rejected  the  proposal.  ■  The  men,'  he 
said,  '  will  fight  better  apd  more  actively  otherwise  j  and,  more- 
over, it  would  be  a  bad  omen.  You  remember  what  a  dessert 
they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk.' 

The  army  now  marched  forward  in  complete  battle-array, 
their  fixed  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  their  colours  flying, 
and  the  sound  of  a  hundred  drums  rolling  forward  in  defiance  of 
the  insurgents.  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
on  seeing  the  army  approach,  that  he  felt  a  presentiment  of 
defeat,  from  the  cool,  orderly,  determined  manner  in  which  they 
marched.  When  within  600  yards  of  the  Highland  lines,  they 
found  the  ground  so  marshy  as  to  take  most  of  the  regiments 
up  to  the  ankles  in  water  ;  and  the  artillery  horses  then  sinking 
in  a  bog,  some  of  the  soldiers  slung  tlieir  carabines,  and  dragged 
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the  carriages  on  to  their  proper  position.  Soon  after,  the  bog 
was  found  to  tenninale  upon  the  right,  so  as  to  leave  that  flank 
uncovered ;  which  being  perceived  by  the  all-vigilant  duke,  he 
ordered  Pulteney's  regiment  to  take  its  place  beside  the  Scots 
KoyaJs,  and  a  body  of  horse  to  cover  the  whole  wing  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  left.  The  army  finally  halted  at  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  paces  from  the  Highlanders. 

The  day,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair  and  sunny,  was  now 
partially  overcast,  and  a  shower  of  snowy  rain  began  to  beat 
with  violence  fi-om  the  north-easL  The  Highlanders,  to  whom 
the  weather  had  been  so  favourable  at  Falkirk,  were  somewhat 
disconcerted  on  finding  it  against  them  at  Culioden ;  the  spirits 
of  the  regulars  were  proportionally  raised.  Charles  saw  and  felt 
the  disadvantage,  and  made  some  attempts,  by  manceuvring,  to 
get  to  windward  of  the  royal  army  ;  but  Duke  William,  equally 
vigilant,  contrived  to  counteract  all  his  movements ;  so  that, 
after  half  an  hour  spent  in  mutual  endeavours  to  outflank  each 
other,  the  two  armies  at  last  occupied  nearly  their  original 
ground, 

Whilst  these  vain  manoeuvres  were  going  on,  an  incident  took 
place  which  serves  to  shew  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  which 
animated  the  Highlanders  on  this  occasion.  A  poor  moun- 
taineer, resolving  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  Prince  and  clan, 
ajiproached  the  lines  of  the  English,  demanded  quarter,  and  was 
sent  to  the  rear.  As  he  lounged  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  lines,  apparently  indtflereni  to  what  was  going  on, 
and  even  paying  no  attention  to  the  ridicule  with  which  the 
soldiers  greeted  his  uncouth  appearance.  Lord  Bury,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke,  happened  to 
pass  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  when  all  at  once  the 
Highlander  seized  one  of  the  soldiers'  muskets,  and  discharged 
it  at  that  officer,  receiving  next  moment,  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  shot  witli  which  another 
soldier  immediately  terminated  his  own  existence.  He  had 
intended  to  shoot  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  fired  pre- 
maturely, and  without  effect,  at  an  inferior  oflicer,  whose  gaudy 
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appaiel  seemed,  in  his  simple  eyes,  to  indicate  the  highest 
rank. 

There  is  a  print,  executed  at  the  time.^  in  which  the  b^in- 
ning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  batUe  of  Culloden  are  simultane- 
ously represented.  It  is  calculated  to  be  of  material  service  in 
portraying  the  various  successive  events  of  the  action,  and  also 
in  conveying  a  good  idea  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  positions 
and  appearance  of  the  armies.  The  spectator  is  supposed  to 
stand  within  the  enclosures  so  often  mentioned,  and  to  look 
noithward  along  the  lines,  towards  Culloden  House  and  the 
Moray  Firth.     In  the  foreground,  rather  for  the  sake  of  giving 
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a  portrait  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  than  because  this  was  his 
posiiion,  the  artist  has  represented  the  duke  on  horseback,  with 
a  walking-cane  extended  in  his  hand,  a  star  upon  the  breast  of 
his  long  gold-laced  coat,  and  his  head,  with  its  close  curls  and 
tri-cocked  hat,  inclined  towards  an  aide-de-camp,  to  whom  he  is 
giving  orders.  The  long,  compact  lines  of  the  British  regiments, 
each  three  men  deep,  extend  along  the  plain,  with  narrow 
intervals  between ;  the  two  flags  of  each  regiment  rising  from 

I  Loiultia ,  Jiawii  li*  A-  Hrtlicl,  enjtnvdd  by  L,  S.,  wul  uUl  by  RqUh  WdkuiKm. 
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the  centre ;  the  officers  standing  at  the  extremities,  with  theit 
spontoons  in  their  hands,  and  the  drumraets  a  little  in  advance, 
beating  their  instruments.  The  men  have  tri-cocked  hats,  long 
coats  resembling  the  modem  surtout,  sasb-belts  from  which  & 
sword  de|>ends,  and  long  white  gaiters  buttoned  up  the  sides. 
The  dragoons  exhibit  still  more  cumbrous  superfluity  of  attire  ; 
their  long  loose  skirts  flying  behind  them  as  they  ride,  whilst 
their  tTDok  square-toed  boots,  their  massive  stirrup-leathers, 
their  huge  holster-pistols  and  carabines,  give  altc^ether  an  idea 
of  dignity  and  strength,  much  in  contrast  with  the  light  fantastic 
hussar  uniforms  of  modem  times. 

The  Highlanders,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  in  lines  equally 
compact,  and,  like  the  regular  regiments,  each  three  men  deep. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  their  dress,  which  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  no  general  description,  seems  to  be,  that  the  philibeg, 
or  kilt,  is  pulled  through  betwixt  the  legs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shew  more  of  the  front  of  the  thigh  than  is  exhibited  by  the 
modem  specimens  of  that  peculiar  garment  They  have 
muskets  over  their  left  shonldere,  basket-hilted  broadswords  by 
their  lefi  sides,  pistols  stuck  into  their  girdles,  and  a  small  pouch 
hanging  down  upon  the  right  loin,  perhaps  for  holding  their 
ammunition.  By  the  right  side  of  every  piece  of  ordnance 
there  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wicker-work,  for  the  protection  of 
the  artillerymen,  all  of  whom  appear  to  wear  kills  like  the  rest 

The  ground  upon  which  the  armies  stand  is  the  plain  swelling 
moor  already  described,  out  of  which  Culloden  House  raises  its 
erect  form,  without  any  of  the  plantations  which  now  surround 
it.  The  spires  of  Invemess  are  seen  upon  the  left,  close  to  the 
sea-shore.  Upon  the  Moray  Firth,  which  stretches  along  the 
background  of  the  picture,  the  victualling-ships  ride  at  anchor, 
like  witnesses  of  the  scene  about  to  ensue ;  and  the  magnificent 
hills  of  Ross  raise  their  lofty  forms  in  the  remoter  distance. 

Such  were  the  aspect  and  circumstances  of  the  two  armies, 
upon  whose  conduct,  during  the  next  little  hour,  lJ\e  ftiture 
interests  of  Britain  might  in  some  measure  be  considered  la 
depend. 
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CHAPTER    XXIir. 


BATTLE  OP 

'  Fair  lady,  moum  the  memuiy 

Of  oil  oui  Scottish  fame  ; 
Fair  Iftdy.  moum  Ibe  maaory 

Even  oflhe  ScoHish  nunc' 
How  prond  were  we  of  our  yaang  Princq 

And  ol  has  nalive  sway  I 
But  all  OUI  hopei  are  past  and  gone 

Upon  Culludcn  day. 


For,  0 

For  freedom  or  for  death. 
Tbe  billerneis  at  gciet  is  past. 

or  t«rMr  and  dismay  ; 
The  die  was  risked,  aiid  foully  cast. 

Upon  Cnlloden  day." 

yinoiile  Song. 

The  action  was  commenced  by  the  Highlanders,  wlio  fired 
their  cannon  for  a  few  minutes  without  being  answered  by  the 
royal  artillery.  They  had  brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon  a 
point  wliere,  by  means  of  glasses,  they  thought  they  couM 
perceive  the  duke.  But  the  shot  went  dear  over  the  heads  of 
the  king's  troops,  and  for  a  Jong  time  did  no  other  mischief  than 
carrying  off  a  leg  from  one  of  BJyth's  regiment 

A  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock,  soon  after  the  Highlanders 
had  opened  up  their  battery,  Colonel  Belford  gol  onlers  to 
commence  a  cannonade,  cliiefly  with  a  view  to  provoke  the 
enemy  to  advance.  The  colonel,  who  was  an  excellent 
engineer,  performed  his  duty  with  such  effect  as  lo  make  whole 
lanes  through  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.     He  fired  two  pieces 
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at  a  body  of  horse  amongst  whom  it  was  believed  the  Prince 
was  stationed ;  and  with  such  precision  did  he  take  his  aim, 
that  that  personage  was  bespattered  with  dirt  raised  by  the  balls, 
and  a  man  holding  a  led-horse  by  his  side  was  killed 

Meanwhile  the  duke  rode  about,  calling  upon  his  men  to  be 
firm  in  their  ranks — to  permit  the  Highlanders  to  mingle  with 
them — to  let  them  feel  the  force  of  the  bayonet — to  '  make 
them  know  what  men  they  had  to  do  with.'  He  also  ordered 
Wolfe's  regiment  to  form  en  poUna  at  the  extremity  of  the  left 
wing — that  is,  to  take  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  general 
line,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  fall  in  upjon  and  enclose  the  High- 
landers as  soon  as  they  should  attack  that  division  of  his  army. 
He  also  ordered  two  regiments  of  the  rear  line,  or  reserve,  to 
advance  to  the  second.  Finally,  he  himself  look  his  position 
between  the  first  and  second  lines,  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
Howard's  regiment,  and  of  course  a  little  nearer  the  left  than 
the  right  wing. 

Prince  Charles,  before  the  commencement  of  Ihe  battle,  had 
ridden  along  the  lines  of  his  little  army,  endeavouring,  by  the 
animation  of  his  gestures,  countenance,  and  language,  to  excite 
ihe  Highlanders  to  their  highest  pitch  of  courage.  They 
answered  him  with  cheers,  and  with  many  an  expression  of 
devotion,  which  he  could  only  understand  by  the  look  with 
which  it  was  uttered.  He  then  again  retired  to  the  eminence 
which  he  originally  occupied,  and  prepared  with  an  anxious 
mind  to  await  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  great  object  of  both  parties  at  the  battle  of  Cullodca 
seems  to  have  been,  which  should  force  the  other  to  leave  its 
position,  and  make  the  attack.  Charles  for  a  long  time  expected 
that  the  duke  would  do  this,  because  he  was  favoured  with  the 
wind  and  weather.  But  the  duke,  finding  his  cannon  rapidly 
thinning  the  Highland  ranks,  without  experiencing  any  loss  in 
return,  felt  no  occasion  to  make  such  a  motion,  and  it  therefore 
became  incumbent  upon  Charles  to  take  that  course  himself. 

The  victory  of  Preston,  where  the  Highlanders  experienced 
little  or  no  annoyance  from  cannon,  had  done  away  with  a  great 
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deal  of  the  fear  in  which  they  originally  held  these  engi 
destruction ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  capital 
Charles's  part  to  have  restrained  them,  on  the  present 
to  a  position  where  that  terror  got  some  reason  and  leisure  to 
return.  He  ought  to  have,  on  the  contrary,  rushed  up.  at  the 
very  first,  to  the  lines  of  his  enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  silence 
their  artillery,  as  he  had  done  at  Preston,  by  a  tmip  de  main. 
Had  he  done  so,  a  great  number  of  lives  might  have  been  saved, 
and  the  attack  would  have  been  made  with  lines  less  broken, 
and  a  more  uniform  and  simultaneous  impulse. 

It  was  not  till  the  cannonade  had  continued  nearly  h.tlf  an 
hour,  and  the  Highlanders  had  -seen  many  of  their  kindred 
stretched  upon  the  heath,  thai  Charles  at  last  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  ordering  a  charge.  The  aide-de-camp  intrusted  lo 
carry  his  message  to  the  lieutenant-general — a  youth  of  the 
name  of  Maclauchlan — was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  before  he 
reached  the  first  line ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army, 
as  reported  to  Lord  George  Murray,  supplied  the  want ;  and 
that  general  took  it  upon  him  to  order  an  attack,  witliout 
Charles's  permission  having  been  communicated. 

Lord  George  had  scarcely  determined  upon  ordering  a  general 
movement,  when  the  Mackintoshes — a  brave  and  devoted  dan 
— though  not  before  engaged  in  action  '^unable  any  longer  to 
brook  the  unavenged  slaughter  made  by  the  cannon,  broke  from 
the  centre  of  the  line,  and  rushed  forward  through  smoke  and 
snow  to  mingle  with  the  enemy.  The  Athole-men,  Camcrons, 
Stuarts,  Frasers,  and  Macleans  also  went  on.  Lord  George 
Murray  heading  them  with  that  rash  bravery  befitting  the  com- 
mander of  such  forces.      Thus,  in  the  course  of  one  or  tivo 
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minutes,  the  charge  was  general  along  the  whole  line,  except  st 
the  left  extremity,  where  the  Macdonaids,  dissatisfied  with  tJieir 
position,  hesitated  to  engage. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  before  an  onset,  to 
scrug  their  bonnets — that  is,  to  pull  their  little  blue  caps  dowD 
over  their  brows — so  as  to  insure  them  against  falling  off  in  the 
ensuing  mtik.  Never,  perhaps,  was  this  motion  performed  with 
so  much  emphasis  as  on  the  present  occasion,  when  every  man's 
forehead  burned  with  the  desire  to  revenge  some  dear  friend 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  murderous  artillery,  A  I.owlaiul 
gentleman,  who  was  in  the  line,  and  who  survived  till  a  late 
period,  used  always,  in  relating  the  events  of  Culioden,  to 
comment,  with  a  feeling  of  something  like  awe,  upon  the  more 
than  natural  expression  of  rage  which  glowed  on  every  face  and 
gleamed  in  every  eye  as  he  surveyed  the  extended  line  at  this 
moment. 

The  action  and  event  of  the  onset  were,  throughout,  quite  as 
dreadful  as  the  mentaJ  emotion  which  uiged  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of  English  poured  forth 
their  incessant  tire  of  musketry — notwithstanding  that  the 
cannon,  now  loaded  with  gra|)e-shot,  swept  the  field  as  with  a 
hail-storm — notwithstanding  the  flank  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment — 
onward,  onward  went  the  headlong  Highlanders,  flinging  them- 
selves into,  rather  than  rushing  upon,  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
which,  indeed,  they  did  not  see  for  smoke  till  involved  among 
their  weapons,  All  that  courage,  oil  that  despair  could  do,  was 
done.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  and  agonising  suspense, 
but  only  a  moment — for  the  whirlwind  docs  not  reap  the  forest 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  Highlanders  cleared  tlic  line. 
Nevertheless,  almost  every  man  in  their  front  rank,  chief  and 
gentleman,  fell  before  the  deadly  weapons  which  they  had 
braved ;  and  although  the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every 
bayonet  was  bent  and  bloody  with  the  strife. 

When  the  first  line  had  been  thus  swept  o^de,  the  assailants 
continued  their  impetuous  advance  till  they  came  near  the 
second,  when,  being  almost  annihilated  by  a  profuse  and  well- 
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directed  fire,  the  sluHered  remains  of  what  liad  been  but  an 
hour  before  a  niimerous  and  confident  force,  began  to  give  way. 
Still  a  few  rushed  on,  resolved  radier  to  die  than  forfeit  their  weli- 
acquircd  and  dearly  estimated  honour.  They  rushed  on ;  but 
not  a  man  ever  came  in  contact  ft-ith  the  enemy.  The  last 
survivor  perished  as  he  reached  die  points  of  the  bayonets.' 

The  persevering  and  desperate  valour  displayed  by  the  High- 
landers on  this  occasion,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  at 
one  part  of  the  plain,  where  a  very  vigorous  attack  had  been 
made,  their  bodies  were  afterwards  found  in  layers  three  and 
four  deep;  so  many,  it  would  appear,  having  in  succession 
mounted  over  a  prostrate  friend,  to  share  in  the  same  certaia 
fate.  The  slaughter  was  particularly  great  among  the  brave 
Mackintoshes ;  insomuch,  that  the  heroic  lady  who  sent  them  to 
the  field  afterwards  told  the  party  by  whom  she  was  taken 
prisoner  that  only  three  of  her  officers  had  escaped. 

\Vhi]e  the  rest  of  the  clans  were  performing  this  brilliant 
though  fatal  charge,  the  Macdonalds,  as  already  stated,  withheld 
themselves,  on  account  of  their  removal  to  die  left  wing. 
According  to  the  report  of  one  of  their  officers,"  the  clan  not  only 
resented  this  indignity,  but  considered  it  as  omening  evil  fortune 
to  the  day ;  their  clan  never  having  fought  elsewhere  than  on 
the  right  iving  since  the  auspicious  battle  of  Bannockbum.  The 
Uuke  of  Perth,  who  was  stationed  amongst  them,  endeavoured 
to  appease  their  anger  by  telling  them  that,  if  they  fought  with 
their  characteristic  bravery,  they  would  make  the  left  wing  a 
right,  in  which  case  he  would  assume  for  ever  after  the  honour- 
able surname  of  Macdonald.  But  the  insult  was  not  to  be 
expiated  by  this  appeal  to  clanship.  Though  induced  to  dis- 
charge their  muskets,  and  even  to  advance  some  way,  they  never 
made  an  onset.     They  endured  the  fire  of  the  English  regiments 

1  ■  The  ble  Mr  Micrticald  m  Gltntlndilc  ir-UI  mc.  v>mt  y«rj  .go,  Hull  be  =»  Jalin 
MorMaccilvn.  major  of  the  tAitr^-ain^ha.n  ffun-ilifil  fiitat  tkrr%rm^i  eannffn,  tad  itiii^iit 
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without  flinching ;  only  expressing  ihcir  rage  by  hewing  up  the 
heaih  with  their  swords ;  but  they  at  last  fled  when  they  saw 
the  other  clans  give  way.  From  this  conduct  there  was  a 
brilliant  exception  in  the  chieftain  of  Keppoch,  a  man  of 
chivalrous  character,  and  noted  for  great  private  worth.  WTien 
the  rest  of  his  clan  retreated,  Keppoch  exclaimed,  with  feelings 
not  to  be  appreciated  in  modem  society :  '  My  God,  have  the 
children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  mel'^ — he  then  advanced,  with  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  Other,  resolved 
apparently  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  offended  genius  of  his 
name.  He  had  got  but  a  little  way  from  his  regiment,  when 
a  musket-shot  brought  him  to  the  ground.  A  clansman  of  more 
than  ordinary  devotedness,  who  followed  him,  and  with  tears 
and  prayers  conjured  him  not  to  throw  his  life  away,  raised 
him,  with  the  cheering  assurance  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal,  and  that  he  might  still  quit  the  6eid  with  life.  Keppoch 
desired  his  faithful  follower  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  again 
rushing  forward,   received  another  shot,  and  fell   to   rise   no 

AVhen  the  whole  front  line  of  Charles's  host  had  been  thus 
repulsed,  there  only  remained  to  him  the  hope  that  his  Lowland 
and  foreign  troops,  upon  whom  the  wreck  of  the  clans  had 
fallen  back,  might  yet  make  head  against  the  English  infantry, 
and  he  eagerly  sought  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  But  though 
a  troop  of  the  Irish  pickets,  by  a  spirited  fire,  checked  the 
pursuit  which  a  body  of  dragoons  commenced  after  the  Mac- 
donalds,  and  one  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regiments  did  similar 
service  in  regard  to  another  troop  which  now  began  to  break 
through  the  enclosures  on  the  right,'  the  whole  body  gave  way 
at  once  on  observing  the  English  regiments  advancing  to  charge 
them.  Their  hearts  were  broken  with  despair  rather  than  with 
terror ;  and  they  could  only  reply  to  his  animating  exclamations: 
■Prions — ochoni  ochon!'-— the  ejaculation  by  which  High- 
landers express  the  bitterest  grief.    As  they  said  this,  they  fled ; 
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could  all  his  entreaties,  or  those  of  his  oilicers,  prevail  upon 
them  to  stand. 

Il  was  indeed  a  complete  rout  The  mountaineers  had  done 
all  that  their  system  of  warfare  taught  them,  and  all  that  ihelr 
natural  strength  had  enabled  them  to  perform  :  they  had  fouud 
this  vain ;  and  all  that  then  remained  was  to  reserve  their  lives, 
if  possible,  for  some  future  effort  Charles  lingered  late  on  the 
field,  in  the  hope  that  all  was  not  lost.  He  even  moved  to 
charge  the  enemy,  and  it  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
attendants  to  make  him  withdraw.  He  at  last  only  left  the 
field,  when  to  have  remained  would  have  but  added  his  own 
destruction  to  that  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  already 
spilled  their  heart's  blood  in  his  cause.^ 

The  pursuit  of  the  royal  forces  did  not  immediately  follow. 
After  the  insut^eots  had  withdrawn  their  shattered  strength,  the 
English  regiments,  some  of  which  had  suffered  severely,  were 
ordered  to  resume  the  ground  where  they  had  stood,  and  to 
dress  their  ranks.  The  dragoon  regiments,  with  which  the 
duke  had  calculated  to  enclose  the  charging  Highlanders  as  in 
a  trap,  were  cliecked,  as  already  stated,  by  the  flanks  of  the 
Prince's  second  line ;  and  they  had  altogether  been  so  handled 
by  the  insurgents,'  that  it  was  some  time  ere  they  recovered 
breath  or  courage  sufhcient  to  commence  or  sustain  a  general 
pursuit. 

The  English  dragoons  at  length  did  break  forward,  and  join. 


1  fi  required  od  (he  rTDquenn.  And  inii»d  all  the  4f 
lakE  Qurio  qiiii  ibo  Add.  A  coma  in  hii  KrvLce,  whei 
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as  intended,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  so  as  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  united  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives.  Charles's  army 
then  broke  into  two  bodies  of  unequal  magnitude  ;  one  of  which 
took  the  open  road  for  Inverness,  while  the  other  turned  off 
towards  the  south-west,  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  found 
refuge  among  the  hills. 

The  fate  of  the  first  of  these  divisions  was  the  most  disa-strous, 
their  route  admitting  of  the  easiest  pursuit  It  lay  along  an 
open  moor,  whidi  the  light  horse  of  the  enemy  could  bound 
over  without  obstruction.  A  dreadful  slaughter  took  place, 
involving  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Inverness,  who  had 
approached  the  battle-ground  from  curiosity,  and  whose  dress 
subjected  them  to  the  undiscriminating  vengeance  of  the  soldiery. 
Some  of  the  French,  who  fled  early,  reached  Inverness  in  safety ; 
but  scarcely  any  who  wore  the  Highland  dress  escaped.  A 
broad  pavement  of  carnage  marked  four  out  of  the  five  miles 
intervening  betwixt  the  battle-field  and  that  city ;  the  last  of  the 
slain  being  found  at  a  place  called  MiUbum,  about  a  mile  from 
the  extremity  of  the  suburbs.' 

Some  other  portions  of  the  retiring  army  displayed  a  self- 
protecting  coolness  and  resoiuiion,"    The  right  wing,  in  its  way 
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cross  the  river  Nairn,  met  a  large  party  of  English  dragoons 
uliich  had  been  despatched  to  inltrcept  them.  Such  was  the 
licsperate  fury  of  their  appearance,  that  die  troopers  opened 
their  ranks  in  respectful  silence  to  permit  them  to  pass.  Only 
one  man  attempted  to  annoy  the  fugitives.  He  was  an  officer, 
and  dearly  did  he  pay  for  his  temerity.  Advancing  to  seize  a 
Highlander,  the  man  cut  him  down  with  one  blow  of  his  clay- 
more. Not  content  with  this,  the  Highlander  stooped  down, 
and,  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  possessed  himself  of  his 
victim's  gold  watch.  He  then  joined  the  retreat,  whilst  the 
commander  of  the  party  could  only  look  on  in  silence,  astonished 
at  the  coolness  of  the  mountaineer.' 

Another  Highlander  signalised  himself  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able manner.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  bodily  strength  ;  his 
name  Golice  Macbane.  When  all  his  companions  had  fled, 
Golice,  singled  out  and  wounded,  set  his  back  against  a  wall, 
and,  with  his  target  and  claymore,  bore  singly  the  onset  of  a 
party  of  dragoons.  Pushed  to  desperation,  he  made  resistless 
strokes  at  his  enemies,  who  crowded  and  encumbered  them- 
selves to  have  each  the  glory  of  slaying  him.  '  Save  that  brave 
fellow  I'  was  the  unregarded  cry  of  some  officers.  Poor  Macbane 
was  cut  to  pieces,  though  not,  it  is  said,  till  thirteen  of  his  enemies 
lay  dead  around  him.* 

The  battle  of  CuUoden  is  said  to  have  lasted  little  more  than 
forty  minutes,  most  of  which  brief  space  of  time  was  spent  in 
distant  firing,  and  very  little  in  the  active  struggle.  It  was  as 
complete  a  victory  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  royal  army, 
and  any  other  result  would  surely  have  been  very  discreditable 
to  the  English  army.  Their  numbers  and  condition  for  fighting 
were  so  superior,  their  artillery  did  so  much  for  them,  and  the 
plan  of  the  balUe  was  so  much  in  their  favour,  that  to  have  lost 
the  day  would  have  argued  a  degree  of  misbehaviour  for  which 
even  Preston  and  Falkirk  had  not  prepared  us.    Great  praise 

I  Chmlici  JohmlotM'i  iltmoln. 
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was  awarded  afterwards  to  Barrel's,  Munro's,  and  sorne  other 
regimenis.  for  their  fortitude  in  hearing  the  attack  of  the  High- 
landefB,  and  for  their  killing  so  many ;  but  these  battalions  were 
in  reality  completely  beat  aside,  and  the  whole  front  line  shaken 
so  much,  that,  had  the  Macdonald  regiments  made  a  simul- 
taneous charge  along  with  the  other  clans,  the  day  might  have 
had  a  different  issue. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


'  The  taifet  is  torn  from  the  nnns  of  the  jort, 

Thehelmet  is  deft  on  the  blow  of  the  brave; 
The  claymore  far  ever  in  darkness  roust  rust, 

But  red  is  the  swotd  of  the  stranger  and  slave. 
The  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  the  foot  ol  the  proud, 

Have  trod  o'ci  the  pinnies  on  the  bonnet  of  blue  : 
Why  slept  (he  red  boll  in  the  breast  of  the  doud. 

When  tyranny  revelled  in  blood  of  the  true  ! 
Farewdl,  my  young  hero,  the  gollanl  and  good ! 

The  crown  of  Ihy  filhcrs  is  torn  from  thy  brow.' 

James  Hocc 

The  reader  has  seen  that  after  the  battles  of  Preston  and 
Falkirk  the  party  left  in  possession  of  the  lield  treated  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy  with  humanity — that  the  same  party 
acted  with  liberal  kindness  towards  their  prisonere — and  that  the 
leader,  in  particular,  manifested  on  various  occasions  a  d^rcc 
of  clemency  and  forbearance  with  which  even  his  own  officers 
sometimes  found  fault,  as  being  carried  to  what  they  thought  a 
dangerous  extreme.  We  are  now  to  see  how  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  his  array  are  to  conduct  themselves  under  the 
first  triumph  which  their  party  had  achieved  during  the  campaign. 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  the  pursuit  towards  Inver- 
ness, no  quarter  was  given.  To  excuse  this  afterwards,  a 
regimenui  order  was  produced,  as  having  been  found  on  the 
person  of  'a  rebel,'  and  signed  by  Lord  George  Murray,  com- 
manding the  insurgent  army  to  give  no  quarter  to  tlie  king's 
troops.  It  is  well  known  that  no  such  order  was  given  out  to 
the  insurgent  army,  and  as  it  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  official 
ax:counts  of  the  battle  prepared  under  the  duke's  care,  there 
seems  much,  though  perhaps  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
was  a  foi^ery,  made  up  after  the  lact,  in  order  to  palliate 
butcheries  which  had  their  sole  origin  in  the  vengeance  of  fear 
or  native  barbarity. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  the  men,  under 
the  command  of  their  officers,  traversed  the  field,  stabbing  with 
their  bayonets,  or  cutting  down  with  their  swords,  such  of  the 
wounded  of  the  defeated  party  as  came  under  their  notice.  This 
was  done  as  much  in  sport  as  in  rage,  and  as  the  work  went  on, 
the  men  at  length  began  to  amuse  themselves  by  splashing  and 
dabbling  each  other  witii  blood.  They  at  length  looked,  as  one 
of  themselves  has  reported,  '  more  like  so  many  butchers  than 
an  army  of  Christian  soldiers.''  It  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  it  became  the  duty  of  the  chaplains  to  read  the 
morning  service  of  the  day,  in  which  (being  the  i6th  of  tiie 
month)  the  79th  psalm  occurs  as  the  first  to  be  read :  '  O  God, 
the  heathen  arc  come  into  thine  inheritance :  thy  holy  temple 
have  they  defiled:  they  have  laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps.  The 
dead  bodm  of  thy  servartts  have  Ihcy  pven  to  be  meat  unto  tin  fowls 
cf  heaven,  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
Their  blood  have  they  shed  like  water  round  about  Jerusalem ;  and 
there  was  none  to  bury  them.  We  are  become  a  reproach  to  our 
neighbours.  .  .  .  T/iey  have  devoured  Jacob,  and  laid  waste  his 
dwelling-piaee.  .  .  .  Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner  come  before 
thee:  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  power,  preserve  those 
that  are  appointed  to  die;'  &c.     It  has  been  said,  and  die  fact 
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would  be  by  no  means  sutprising.  that  an  order  to  substitute 
another  psalm  was  immediately  given.'- 

In  the  sycophant  publications  of  the  time,  it  is  stated  that, 
after  the  duke  had  refreshed  himself,  he  took  '  a  serious  walk ' 
over  the  field,  'followed  by  some  of  his  attendants,  who  observed 
him  to  be  in  deep  meditation.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  and  with  his  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  was  heard  to  say : 
"  Lord,  what  am  I  that  I  should  be  spared,  when  so  many  brave 
men  lie  dead  upon  the  spot!" — an  expression  of  such  deqj 
humility  towards  God,  and  compassion  towards  his  fellow- 
creatures,  as  is  truly  worthy  a  Christian  hero.'  There  is  a. 
better  authenticated  anecdote,  which  stands  in  fine  contrast  with 
this  piece  of  cant  Riding  over  the  field,  attended  by  some  of 
his  officers,  the  duke  observed  a  young  wounded  Highlander 
resting  on  his  elbow  and  staring  at  the  royal  party.  He  asked 
the  man  to  whom  he  belonged,  and  received  for  answer :  •  To 
the  Prince.'  He  instantiy  called  to  an  officer  to  shoot '  thai 
insolent  scoundrel.'  The  officer.  Major  Wolfe,  declined  the 
task,  saying  that  his  commission  was  at  the  disposal  of  his  royal 
highness,  but  he  could  never  consent  to  become  an  executioner. 
The  duke  asked  several  other  officers  in  succession  lo  '  pistol ' 
the  wounded  man,  but  with  the  like  result  Then  seeing  a 
common  soldier,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  a  charge  in  his  piece  ; 
and  the  man  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  comman<led  him 
lo  do  the  required  duty,  which  was  immediately  performed.  The 
yoiilh  thus  slain  was  Mr  Charles  Fraser,  younger  of  Inveraltachy, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Master  of  Lovat's  regiment  The 
officer  who  first  refused  was  afterwards  observed  to  decline  in 
favour  with  his  commander.' 

As  already  staled,  the  English  dragoons  pursued  the  chose  till 
within  a  mile  of  Inverness.  The  duke,  leaving  the  infantry  at 
dinner  on  the  batlle-field,  soon  after  marched  forward  to  take 
possession  of  the  town.    As  he  proceeded,  a  drummer  came  out 
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wilh  a  letter  from  General  Stapleton,  soliciting  quarter  for  him- 
self and  the  French  and  Irish  regiments  under  his  charge.  The 
duke  commanded  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  to  alight  from  his  horse,  and 
with  his  pencil  write  a  note  to  the  general,  assuring  him  and  the 
others  in  whose  behalf  he  wrote,  of  fair  quarter  and  honourable 
treatment.  He  then  sent  forward  Captain  Campbell  of  Sempill's 
regiment,  with  his  company  of  grenadiers,  to  take  possession  of 
the  town. 

Already  Inverness  had  been  the  scene  of  several  of  those  wild 
acts  which  war  brings  to  the  doore  of  peaceful  men.  A  sick 
gentleman  of  the  insurgent  army,  named  James  Aberdeen,  lay 
in  the  house  of  one  widow  Davidson,  and  being  this  afternoon 
at  the  height  of  a  fever,  he  was  unable  to  make  his  escape.  Of 
this  fact  some  soldiers  chanced  to  become  aware  through  the 
improdence  of  a  maid-servant.  They  immediately  rushed  into 
the  sick-chamber  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate  man 
where  he  lay.  Two  Low-countrymen,  flying  from  the  field  of 
battle  without  arms,  were  followed  hotly  by  a  Cumberland 
volunteer  on  horseback.  Having  entered  the  town,  they  went 
into  the  well-house  to  conceal  themselves,  but  were  observed  by 
their  pursuer,  who,  having  given  his  horse  to  a  girl  on  the  street 
to  be  held  for  him,  went  into  the  place,  and  notwithstanding  the 
piteous  cries  of  the  two  men,  cut  them  down  with  his  sword, 
The  monster  who  acted  thus  was  one  Ray,  who  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  coarsely  written  narrative  of  the  insurrection.^ 

The  duke,  while  knowing  no  mercy  towards  '  rebels,'  was  not 
without  a  proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  own  men.  On 
entering  Inverness,  he  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  lolbooth  and 
church,  in  which  the  prisoners  taken  at  former  periods  by  the 
insui^ents  were  confined.  As  they  joyfully  descended  into  the 
Street,  he  clapped  them  on  the  back  with  expressions  of  kind- 
ness, and  immediately  after  ordered  them  food,  new  clothes, 
and  their  arrears  of  pay.  It  was  alleged  that  they  had  not  been 
well  used  by  the  insurgent  officers;  but  for  this  no  evidence  has 
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ever  been  adduced.  One  officer,  indeed,  who  had  a  newly 
raised  corps,  being  anxious  to  obtain  clothes  for  his  men,  took 
it  upon  him,  without  the  least  authority,  to  strip  the  prifioners 
of  their  coats ;  but  the  Prince  was  immediately  made  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  commanded  the  clothes  of  die  men 
to  be  restored  to  them.  This  happened  about  a  week  before 
the  battle. 

Several  of  the  Jacobite  ladies  who  had  attended  their  husbands 
during  the  campaign  with  so  much  fortitude,  were  made  prisoners 
at  Inverness.  It  is  reported,  in  one  of  the  vulgar  party  pro- 
ductions of  the  time,  that  they  had  just  drunk  tea,  and  were 
preparing  for  a  ball,  at  which  the  Prince  and  his  officers  were  to 
be  entertained  after  his  expected  victory,  when  the  entrance  of 
the  fugitives  informed  them  of  the  fatal  reverse  their  friends  had 
met  with.  The  duke's  soldiers  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
provision  which  had  been  preparing  for  the  Highlanders.' 

The  royal  army  marched  in  the  evening  to  Inverness,  and 
there  formed  a  camp.  One  of  the  duke's  first  duties  at  head- 
quarters was  to  select  from  the  prisoners  those  who  haii  deserted 
from  the  royal  army,  to  subject  them  to  a  brief  military  trial, 
and  then  to  consign  ihem  to  the  death  of  traitors.  No  fewer 
than  thirty-six  suffered  this  punishment,  including  a  sergeant 
named  Dunbar,  who  was  found  dressed  in  a  suit  of  laced  clothes 
he  had  taken  from  Major  Lockhart  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 

1  Aa  at  Holyron]  HtHise,  Falkirk,  and  various  other  plocej,  the  dulw  took  up  hiilodxin^ 

vacated-  I1  may  be  ufely  copjectured  (hat  Lady  DruAmuir,  wbuc  dauebCcr,  Lady 
M4d(iat«h,  had  here  acted  ai  Lhe  pruidiDg  diniiit^  o(  Charlcb't  faocuehctd  for  IWD  moptha 
beron,*  would  by  no  laeaiti  rtlUh  the  preKoa  oT  her  new  leiuuic.  but  that  Ai,  od  the  con- 
Irary,  voold  be  eVecmed  oa  an  inlnider,  where  hii  predecessor  bad  been  a  weJcome  and 
honoured  guest.  Ite  ffimmtat  which  she  aikcrwatrik  passed  upoa  IhiA  eTeutfid  period  in  tha 
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who,  on  that  account,  was  exposed  upon  the  gibbet  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  This  melancholy  list  is  said  to  have  included  a 
youthftil  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  Forbes,  whose  zeaJ  in 
behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  overcoming  his  regard  for  the 
military  oath,  had  caused  him  to  desert  an  English  regiment, 
in  which  he  was  a  cadet,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  Charles's 
standard.  While  this  youth  was  yet  suspended  upon  the  gibbet, 
an  English  officer,  unable  to  restrain  his  indignation  at  the 
delinquency  of  the  culprit,  ran  up  to  the  scarce  inanimate 
corpse  and  stabbed  it  with  his  sword,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  gross  execration,  that  'ati  his  countrymen  were 
traitors  and  rebels  like  himself.'  At  this  time  there  was  a 
jealousy  respecting  our  national  honour,  which  more  just  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  England  has  long  since  lulled  asleep.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the  language  of  this  rude  man, 
being  overheard  by  a  Scottish  officer  of  the  king's  army,  pro- 
voked htm  to  draw  his  sword  and  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  The  two  men  were  presendy  engaged  in  combat  on  the 
open  street.  Others  coming  up,  and  learning  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  also  drew  and  joined  in,  according  to  their  respective 
prepossessions.  The  men  then  beat  to  arms,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  their  respective  officers.  In  short,  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  victorious  ajmy  would  soon  be  involved  in  a  new  war  within 
itself,  when  the  duke,  hearing  of  the  tumult,  hurried  to  the 
scene,  and  exerted  himself  to  restore  peace.  He  found  the  two 
parties  about  to  make  a  general  charge  against  each  other,  and 
it  was  not  without  using  some  eloquence  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  Scottish  officers,  that  he  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  dispute. 

It  being  reported  to  the  commander  next  day  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  wounded  'rebels'  lying  on  Culloden  Moor 
were  slit!  in  life,  he  ordered  a  party  to  proceed  to  the  spot, 
avowedly  for  the  humane  purpose  of  putting  them  out  of  pain  I 
The  order  was  obeyed  with  military  punctuality.  About 
seventy  poor  ivretches  were  gathered  amongst  the  heaps  of  slain, 
and  carried  to  pieces  of  rising  ground,  where,  being  properly 
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mngeti,  they  were  despatched  by  platoons  of  rausketiy.  On  the 
ensuing  day  (Friday),  when  it  was  understood  that  some  othets 
of  the  wounded  had  found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  houses, 
other  parties  were  sent  to  search  for  them,  and  subject  them  to 
the  same  treatment.  Many  were  accordingly  draped  forth,  and 
of  these  all,  except  a  very  few,  were  coolly  murdered.  The 
young  I..aird  of  Macleod  was  afterwards  heard  to  declare  that  on 
this  day  he  saw  seventy-two  persons  killed  in  cold  blood.  In  one 
instance  the  sheltering  hut  was  set  fire  to,  and  bumed  under  a. 
guard,  by  whom  any  one  attempting  to  escape  was  instantly 
bayoneted.  Amidst  the  ashes,  thirty-two  blackened  corpses 
were  found.  Nineteen  wounded  oflncers  of  the  Highland  aimy 
had  been  carried  from  a  wood  in  which  they  at  first  found 
shelter,  to  the  courtyard  of  Culloden  House,  where  the  steward, 
though  at  considerable  risk  to  himself,  administered  to  them 
some  little  comforts.  These  men  were  now  discovered  by  the 
royal  troops,  who  imraedbtely  had  them  carried  out  on  carts  to 
a  park  wall  near  by,  where,  being  all  ranged  op,  they  were  told 
to  prepare  for  instant  death.  Such  as  were  able  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  to  ask  for  mercy  at  the  only  tribunal  where 
they  could  now  hope  for  it,  and  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  a 
platoon  of  musketry  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of  nearly  all  To 
complete  the  work,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  club  their 
muskets,  and  beat  out  the  brains  of  such  as  shewed  any 
symptoms  of  life.  This  order  was  obeyed  with  full  effect  in  all 
except  one  surprising  instance.  A  person  named  John  Alex- 
ander Fraser,  or  familiarly  Maciver,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Master  of  Lovat's  regiment,  was  amongst  those  who  did  not 
perish  by  the  shot.  A  soldier  struck  him  on  the  face  with  the 
butt  of  his  musket,  broke  the  upper  part  of  his  nose  and  cheek- 
bone, and  dashed  out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  was  left  for  dead, 
yet  still  retained  some  remains  of  life.  A  young  officer  of  the 
British  array — said  to  have  been  Lord  Boyd— riding  by  some 
time  after,  observed  him  stir,  and  had  tlie  humanity  to  cause  his 
servant  to  cany  tlie  mutilated  wxetch  to  a  neighbouring  kiln, 
where  he  remained  for  three  months,  and  was  cured  of  his 
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wounds.     He  lived  many  years  after,  a  dismal  memorial  of  the 
cruellies  o(  CuHoden.' 

Nolwith standing  the  raercilessness  of  the  pursuit,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Prince's  men  were  made  prisoners,'  and 
placed  in  confinement  in  the  church  and  tolbooth  of  Inverness. 
There  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  Many 
were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  with  scarcely  a  rag  upon  their  bodies.  For  food  they  were 
allowed  only  a  little  meal,  not  more  than  half  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  subsistence.  The  wounded  received  no  attention  or 
succour  of  any  kind  from  their  captors,  and  were  even  forbiJden 
to  receive  any  from  two  surgeons  of  their  own  party,  named 
Lauder  and  Rattray,  who  had  been  laJten  at  the  same  time. 
The  humane  citizens  of  Inverness  beheld  these  cruelties  with 
horror;  but  for  several  days  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  send  clothes  or  food  to  the  prisoners,  or  to  make  any 
effort  in  behalf  of  such  as  were  wounded.  The  unfortunate  men 
were  at  length  put  on  board  vessels  to  be  sent  to  London,  that 
Ihey  might  there  be  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  No 
provision  was  made  for  their  comfort  in  these  vessels.  They 
were  huddled  in  their  naked  or  half-naked  state  into  holds, 
where  they  sal  or  lay  upon  stones,  with  an  allowance  of  one 
bottle  of  cold  water,  and  from  half  a  pound  to  twelve  ounces  of 
oatmeal,  or  rather  the  shealings  of  oats,  a  day.  In  one  vessel 
no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  thus  stowed  away : 
a  survivor  reported  that  they  had  to  burrow  amidst  the  earth 

1  An  Ihe  ibovc  (ncn  an  amply  nutherrticated  in  ihe  papers  cnTlccied  by  Bvihop  F^bOj 
■nit  puUUthed  by  ihe  pnMiu  wriinr  in  the  lolunie  raiilied  JotiJfM  Mrmcirt, 

iTbeEarlorKilnuniMk  beaiu  a  priiona  oa  tlie  Acid.  During  Ihe  confuuon  of  the 
flfghl.  being  hair-blinded  fay  imokg  uid  mow.  he  miHook  a  piny  at  dragoiiiu  far  Fin- 
jimes'i  hone,  ud  wu  ucotdingly  uken.  He  wu  »an  afwr  led  along  ihe  lines  oT  Ihe 
Briiikb  infmtfy,  in  which  hit  eldeil  n>a,  (hen  a  veiy  young  man,  hdd  Ihc  cominjiaion  of  ma 
ensign.  The  earl  hid  lott  hit  hat  in  the  ilriJe,  and  hi*  long  hair  was  Bying  in  disonla' 
■rmind  hit  hsul  and  onr  hii  lace.  The  uldicn  Bood  mule  in  Ihcir  linel,  lieholding  ths 
unraKunme  nobleniao.    Among  the  lett  tlood  Lord  Boyd,  compelled  by  his  liiuatiog  10 

came  past  ibe  place  where  hii  nan  ttood,  Ihc  yuulh,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  that  hU 
'   '    i'k  head  ^ould  fae  enpowd  to  Ihe  tlonn,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  withoul  reganl  to 
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and  Stones  forming  the  ballast,  as  the  only  resource  to  keep 
themselves  warm.  In  this  state  of  unheard-of  misery  many  fell 
grievously  sick,  but  yet  received  no  care  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  guarded  them.  It  would  be  only  painful  to  det^ul  their 
condition  more  minutely.  Some  general  idea  of  the  atrocious 
treatment  they  met  with  may  be  foimed  from  the  fact,  that  of 
the  number  above  slated  as  being  pent  up  in  one  vessel,  only 
forty-nine  were  in  life  at  the  end  of  the  eight  months  during 
which  they  were  kept  at  sea.' 

The  number  of  Highlanders  slain  upon  the  field  of  Culloden 
was  never  well  ascertained,  but  it  could  not  be  much  less  than  a 
thousand;  that  is,  a  fifth  of  their  army.  The  list  comprised 
many  important  men ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the  former  battles, 
the  chiefs  and  gentlemen,  as  the  best  armed,  and  to  shew  an 
example  of  bravery,  went  foremost  into  the  strife,  and  were  of 
course  most  exposed.  Out  of  the  five  regiments  which  charged 
the  English — the  Camerons,  Stuarts,  Erasers,  Mackintoshes,  and 
Macleans— almost  all  the  leaders  and  front-rank  men  were 
killed.  Maclachlan,  colonel  of  the  regiment  last  mentioned, 
which  included  a  body  of  his  own  name,  was  killed  in  the 
onset  His  lieutenant-colonel,  Maclean  of  Drimnin,  who 
then  assumed  the  command,  was  bringing  off  his  shattered 
forces,  when  he  observed  two  of  his  sons,  who  had  fought 
by  his  side,  severely  wounded,  and  heard  that  a  third  had 
been  left  dead  on  the  field.  Exclaiming:  'It  shall  not  be 
for  nought!'  this  brave  old  gentleman,  without  bonnet  or 
wig,  rushed  back  into  the  fight,  attacked  two  dragoons,  killed 
one,  and  wounded  the  other,  but  was  at  last  cut  down  by 
other  three,  who  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades. 
Macgillivray  of  Drumnaglass,  colonel  of  the  Mackintosh  regi- 
ment, was  killed  in  the  attack,  with  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the 
major,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  flie  regiment,  with  the 
exception,  as  already  stated,  of  three.  Charles  Fraser,  younger 
uf   Inverallachy,  who  was    lieutenant^colonel    of   the  Fraser 

1  Thc«fl  fftdi  vc  frpm  Ihe  repivcs  td  cyc-wilneua  uid  f uiTcmi,  prinE«d  m  yaoAiU 
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regiment,  and  commanded  it  on  this  occasion,'  was  killed  under 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  already  related.  bevent  n 
officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  Appin  regiment  we  e  si  n  and 
ten  wounded ;  but  Stuart  of  Ardshiel,  who  co  nm  nded 
escaped  ;  as  did  Locheil,  the  chief  and  leader  of  the  Came  on 
No  distinguished  persons  fell  among  the  Lowland  reg,  ments 
except  the  Viscount  Stralhallan  '  and  llie  Laird  of  Aid  e 

The  field  yet  bears  witness  to  the  carnage  of  which  it  was  the 
scene.  In  the  midst  of  its  dark  heath  various  little  eminences 
are  to  be  seen,  displaying  a  lively  verdure  but  too  unequivocally 
expressive  of  the  dreadful  tale.  These  are  so  distinct  and  well 
defined,  that  the  eye  may  almost,  by  their  means,  trace  the 
positions  of  tlie  armies,  or  at  least  discover  where  the  iight  was 
most  warmly  contested.  The  way  towards  Inverness  is  fringed 
with  many  such  doleful  memorials  of  the  dead.  Modem 
curiosity  has,  in  some  cases,  violated  these  sanctuaries,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  some  relic  of  the  ill-fated  warriors ;  and 
the  Gael,  with  nobler  sentiment,  were  long  in  the  habit  of 
pilgrimising  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  translate  the  bones  of  their 
friends  to  consecrated  ground,  afar  in  their  own  western  glens. 

The  duke  employed  the  few  days  immediately  following  the 
battle  in  securing  and  disposing  of  the  spoil,  which  was  very 
considerable.  He  had  taken  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  1310 
firelocks,  190  broadswords,  thirty-seven  barrels  of  powder,  and 
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twenty-two  carts  of  ammunition.  The  soldiers  were  allowed 
half-a-crown  for  every  musket,  and  a  shilling  for  every  broad- 
sword, which  they  could  bring  into  quarters;  it  being  the 
aiuious  wish  of  government  to  keep  as  many  arms  as  possible 
out  of  the  hands  of  tlie  natives.  In  order,  moreover,  to  put  a 
great  public  indignity  upon  the  insuigeots,  the  sum  of  sixteen 
guineas  was  allowed  for  each  stand  of  their  colours ;  and  four- 
teen of  these  melancholy  emblems  of  departed  glory  being  thus 
procured,  they  were,  on  the  4th  of  June,  carried  by  a  procession 
of  chimney-sweeps  from  the  castle  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
and  there  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  with 
many  suitable  marks  of  contempt 

The  victory  of  Culloden  was  cheaply  purchased  by  the  British 
army.  The  whole  amount  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was 
310,  including  few  officers,  and  but  one  man  of  any  distinction. 
This  last  was  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  Barrel's  regiment,  a  young 
man  remarkable  for  his  handsome  person  and  great  promise. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  his  company  when  the  Highlanders 
made  the  charge,  he  received  the  first  man  upon  his  spontoon, 
but  was  instantly  slain  with  many  wounds.  Although  the 
victory  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  cannon  and  musketry, 
some  portions  of  the  royal  army  behaved  with  a  degree  of 
courage  highly  honourable  to  lliem.  There  was  scarcely  an 
officer  or  soldier  in  Barrel's  regiment,  and  that  part  of  Munro's 
which  was  engaged,  who  did  not  kill  one  or  two  Highlanders 
with  his  spontoon  or  bayonet,  before  giving  way  to  their  irre- 
sisdble  violence, 

The  spreading  intelligence  of  the  battle  was  received,  of 
course,  with  opposite  feehngs  by  the  two  parlies.  To  the 
Jacobites,  it  came  as  a  total  overthrow  of  the  hopes  of  sixty 
years,  and  the  signal  for  a  letting  loose  of  vengeance  against 
ScoUand  and  many  of  her  best  and  bravest  sons.  An  Aber- 
deenshire gentleman  has  told  the  writer  of  this  history  that  his 
parents,  for  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  never  rose  any 
morning  without  leaving  their  pillows  soaked  with  tears.     Il  has 
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also  been  stated  that  some  very  aged  female  membere  of  the 
party,  after  this  lime,  never  rose  again  from  bed,  though  previ- 
ously accustomed  to  mingle  in  society.  To  the  nation  in 
general,  the  news  seemed  highly  acceptable.  The  victory  was 
celebrated  in  most  towns  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
throughout  England,  with  bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.  The 
joy  of  the  high  personages  of  the  stale  was  in  proportion  to 
their  late  feara.  The  duke  received  the  thanks  of  parliament, 
and  an  addition  of  ^25,000  to  his  annual  Income. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


SUPPRESSION   ( 
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*  Whilst  ihc  wann  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigiis, 
Kcscatment  of  my  country's  iaie 
Within  my  liliat  ttreast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spile  of  h«r  intnlling  foe. 
My  Eympathising  vcrae  sh&ll  flow  ; 
Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn, 
fhy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  !' 

Smollett. 

When  at  last  forced  off  the  field,  Charles  fled  with  a  large  party 
of  horse,  including  his  chief  counsellore  and  friends.  His  flight 
was  protected  by  tiie  foot,  who  followed  closely  behind.  The 
party  crossed  the  Nairn  at  the  ford  of  Falic,  about  four  miles 
Irom  the  battle-field,  and  there  a  hurried  council  was  held 
respecting  further  proceedings.  Notwithstanding  their  severe 
defeat,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  inclination  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs  was  for  a  continuance  of  the  war.  They  con- 
ceived that,  if  they  kept  together  within  the  Highland  frontier, 
they  might  protect  their  territories  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
royaJ  troops,  until  possibly  some    succours  might  arrive  from 
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France,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  act  on  the  offensive,  or  at  least 
until  the  government,  woto  out  by  their  resistance,  might  grant 
them  favourable  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  appears  to 
have  formed  a  plan  for  his  own  conduct,  in  which  the  views  of 
the  Highland  gentlemen  were  not  regarded.  His  wish  was  to 
make  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to  France,  in  oftler  to  use 
personal  exertions  in  prociuing  those  powerful  supplies  which 
had  been  so  much,  but  so  vainly,  wished  for.  He  expected  to 
tind  French  vessels  hovering  on  the  west  coast,  in  one  of  which 
he  might  obtiin  a  quick  passage  to  that  country.  He  therefore 
had  determined  to  proceed  in  this  direction  without  loss  of  time. 

Without  announcing  his  intentions,  he  desired  that  the 
remains  of  the  array  should  rendezvous  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch, 
and  there  wait  for  further  orders ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave 
of  those  accompanying  him,  and  set  out  upon  his  westerly 
course,  attended  only  by  those  who  had  been  his  immediate 
counsellors  and  friends  during  the  campaign — namely.  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  Mr  O'Sullivan,  Captain  O'Neal,  and  Mr  John 
Hay,  with  a  few  individuals  of  inferior  note.  The  bulk  of  the 
army  proceeded  towards  Ruthven  by  the  Highland  road,  and  on 
their  way  meeting  Cluny  and  his  men  hastening  to  the  field, 
took  them  back  along  with  them  to  swell  their  numbers  at  the 
rendezvous. 

Charles  had  been  led  out  of  the  field  of  CuUoden,  and  guided 
on  his  route  hitherto,  by  one  Edward  Burke,  a  poor  Highlander, 
who  usually  acted  as  a  sedan-carrier  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  now 
servant  to  Mr  Alexander  Macleod  of  Muitavonside.  By  the 
same  person  the  party  was  now  guided  to  Tordarroch,  '  where 
they  got  no  access  [the  house  being  deserted  and  shut  up],  and 
from  Tordarroch  to  Abeiarder,  where  likewise  they  got  no  access, 
and  from  Aberarder  to  Faroline,  and  from  Faroline  to  Gortuleg.'' 
This  last  place  was  the  seat  of  Mr  Thomas  Fraser,  chamberlain 
and  confidential  agent  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  the  same  gentlemuD 
who  had  executed  a  somewhat  remarkable  mission  for  his  lord- 
ship at  an  early  period  of  the  campaign.'    Lovat  was  at  this 

I  Curke'i  Narmive.  JacMU  Mimiiti.  ■  Sec  Clmplu  v. 
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time  residing  at  Gortuleg,  and  the  house  had  ihat  day  been  the 
scene  of  extensive  culinary  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating by  a  feast  the  victory  which  it  was  expected  the  Prince 
would  gain  over  his  enemies.  A  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  who 
lived  in  the  house  at  the  time,  reported  to  the  late  Mrs  Grant 
of  Laggan,  that  in  the  confusion  arising  from  these  proceedings 
she  had  been  shut  up  in  a  little  closet,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
there  sat  for  some  time  an  unwilling  prisoner,  contemplating  a 
marsh  in  the  plain  below,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
the  fairies.  Suddenly  the  tumultuous  noise  that  had  filled  the 
house  all  day  was  succeeded  by  a  deep  silence.  She  ventured 
out,  and  saw  no  creature  in  the  house  but  Loval,  sitting  in  his 
great  chair  in  deep  thought  On  venturing  to  the  door,  she 
found  the  rest  of  the  inmates  standing  in  a  group,  regarding 
with  the  keenest  anxiety  a  party  of  horsemen  who  had  entered 
the  vale  below  the  house.  The  whole  circumstances  impressed 
her  with  the  idea  that  she  was  looking  upon  a  band  of  those 
supernatural  beings  whom  she  understood  to  haunt  the  vale 
occasionaliy.  Having  heard  that  the  fairies  only  remain  visible 
at  any  time  between  one  winking  of  the  eyelids  and  another, 
she  strove  to  keep  her  eyes  open  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  vision.  She  was  soon  undeceived,  for,  on  the  troop 
approaching,  the  fatal  reverse  of  the  Prince's  cause  was  under- 
stood; and  the  women,  breaking  into  mournful  cries,  began 
to  tear  off  their  handkerchiefs  to  make  bandages  for  the  wounded. 
The  viands  prepared  for  the  feast  were  seized  and  distributed 
without  ceremony  by  the  party,  many  of  whom  then  proceeded 
on  their  course.  Charles,  with  his  immediate  attendants, 
entered  the  house,  and  received  the  first  personal  greetings  of 
Lord  Lovat  at  the  sad  moment  which  informed  the  aged  chief  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  himself  and  his  family.  One  account  represents 
his  lordship  as  running  about  the  house  in  a  state  of  distraction, 
crying  out  to  his  attendants  :  '  Chop  off  my  head  I  chop  off  my 
head !'  But  the  report  of  the  young  person  above  mentioned 
was,  that  Lovat  received  the  Prince  with  expressions  of  attach- 
ment, but  reproached  him  with  great  asperity  when  he  heard  him 
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dedve  hm  tntendon  to  abandoa  the  entefpcise. 

be  Bid  ficrcdy. '  jom  gnat  ancestor  Robot  Bnice,  ■ 

ckffu  baale*  aad  woo  Scotland  bjr  tine  twdOliL'    The  1 

nade  fittfe  ntmtr,  hat,  after  taJc^  socae  refanhment,  and 

inalaa^  a  few  ^asKs  of  wine,  set  out  towawfa  Foit  AngnstiB. 

Lofd  Lovat  was  soon  after  cairied  off  in  his  litter  to  a  place 

oTaafetr.t 

'^"**«  and  his  little  party  were  seen,  at  two  o'clock  in  die 
■Domitig,  liding  rapidly  past  the  mins  of  that  fort ;  and  about 
two  honn  before  daybreak  they  Birired  at  Inve^any,  the  scat 
of  Hacdonell  of  Glengany,  which  was,  on  the  present  oecasioa, 
desencd  o(  its  tenants,  and  in  a  condition  veiy  ill  calcalated  to 
npport  the  hospitable  character  of  a  Highland  mansion.  Destt- 
ttOc  at  ODCc  of  furniture  and  provisions,  and  attended  by  only  a 
•ingle  domestic,  however  easily  a  party  of  natives  might  have 
accommodated  themselves  within  its  walls,  it  was  paiticolarly 
unfit  to  entertain  a  prince  and  a  stranger.  This  was  the  first 
ilay  of  Charles's  wanderings,  and  its  privations  but  too  truly 
omcneil  those  of  the  succeeding  five  months. 

'ITic  Prince  and  his  party  were  so  much  fatigued  with  their 
ride,  which  was  one  of  little  less  than  forty  miles,  that  they 
gladly  stretched  themselves  upon  the  floor  in  their  clothes. 
'I'hey  ftlept  till  mid-day,  when  Edward  Burke  having  fortunately 
raught  two  salmon  in  the  water  of  Garry,  they  had  a  better 
dinner  than  they  expected,  though  the  only  drink  they  could  pro- 
cure wa.1  the  pure  element  from  which  their  meat  had  been  taken. 
All  the  comjiany  here  took  leave  of  Charles  except  O'SuUivan, 
(J'Neal,  and  Edward  Burke,  who  was  left  to  be  the  Prince's 
guide,  and  whose  clothes  his  royal  highness  now  assumed. 
This  Knal!  party  set  out  at  two  o'clock  for  Loch  Atkaig,  where 
they  arrived  about  nine  at  night,  and  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Donald  Cnmcron  of  Glenpean.  Charles  was  so  excessively 
fatigual,  that  be  (ell  asleep  as  Edward  Burke  was  unbuttoning 

I  t  itfrlvf  ilu  nmllutioni  of  lbs  yoniv  iniiute  of  Oortulei;  Hoibc  finni  i  knn  of  Mn 
(Irani,  MS.  Th<  ptniculari  ipveii  by  Ihc  yuuni  bdy  mpccluis  Uie  iKtctiug  otit-c  riinea 
■od  LcitU  (N,  in  my  af^Blan.  UkeLjr  la  be  inia. 
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his  spatterdashes.  Next  morning,  Friday  the  i8th,  they  held 
their  route  still  farther  westward  to  Mewboll,  a  fami-house  near 
the  extremity  of  Locheil's  country,  where  they  were  well  enter- 
tained. A  considerable  part  of  the  following  day  was  spent  in 
wtuting  for  intelligence  of  their  friends,  which  not  arriving,  they 
at  last  set  out,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  and  taken.  There 
being  no  longer  any  road,  they  were  here  obliged  to  abandon 
their  horses,  and  begin  to  walk  on  foot  They  came  in  the 
evening  to  a  place  called  Oban,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Morar, 
where  they  took  up  their  lodging  in  a  wretched  little  skciiing 
or  hovel  used  for  shearing  sheep,  near  tlie  comer  of  a  wood. 

Next  day,  Sunday  the  20th  of  April,  Charles  and  his  three 
attendants  crossed,  with  inconceivable  pain  and  difficulty,  one  of 
those  ranges  of  lofty  and  rugged  hills  which,  alternately  with 
lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  penetrate  the  country  at  this  part  of 
the  West  Highlands.  Their  lodging-place  this  evening  was  at 
Glenbiasdale,  in  Arisaig,  a  small  village  near  the  place  where 
the  Prince  had  6rst  lajided.  Here  several  fugitives  joined  the 
dejected  little  party. 

From  Rnthven,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Lord  George  Murray 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Prince,  giving  in  very  plain  tenns  his 
opinion  of  his  royal  highness's  chief  advisers,  to  whom  he 
attributed  the  defeat,  and  resigning  his  own  command,  but  at 
the  same  time  manifesting  anything  but  a  supposition  that  the 
war  was  now  to  be  abandoned.  One  or  two  thousand  men  had 
here  assembled,  not  in  the  highest  spirits,  but  resolute  to  defend 
themselves  and  the  territories  of  the  insurgent  clans  as  long  as 
they  could.  We  have  an  affecting  anecdote  from  Bishop 
Mackintosh,'  of  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Duke  of  Perth 
arriving  this  day,  and  presenting  the  colours  to  his  superior, 
who  said  ;  '  Poor  as  I  am,  I  would  rather  tlian  a  thousand 
guineas  that  they  are  safe.'  They  lingered  at  the  spot  for  a  few 
days,  but  were  at  length  dispersed,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  which  tlie  Prince  addressed  to  lliem  from  Glenbias- 
dole.     In  this,  after  scnne  professions  of  devotion  to  them  and 
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their  interests,  he  informed  them  that,  seeing  he  could  do 
nothing  for  them  on  this  side  of  the  water,  he  intended  instantly 
to  proceed  to  France,  there  to  '  engage  the  court  either  to  assist 
us  effectually  and  powerfully,  or  at  least  to  procure  you  such 
terms  as  you  would  not  obtain  otherwise.'  In  the  measures 
they  would  take  for  defending  themselves,  he  recommended 
thera  to  confide  in  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray. 
He  desired  that  they  would  endeavour  to  keep  his  departure  as 
long  conceaJed  as  possible.  Finally,  he  called  on  the  Almighty 
to  bless  and  direct  them.  Although  he  did  not  here  direct 
them  to  disperse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  implied  an  expectation 
that  they  would  maintain  the  struggle,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered the  letter  as  the  death-note  of  the  war.  Accordingly, 
taking  a  melancholy  leave  of  each  other,  they  dispersed — the 
gentlemen  to  seek  concealment  in,  or  escape  from,  the  country, 
and  the  common  men  to  return  to  their  homes.' 

At  Glenbiasdale,  Charles  was  joined  by  young  Clanranald, 
Mr  Lockhart  younger  of  Camwath,  Mr  j^neas  Macdonald,  and 
some  others,  by  whom  it  was  reported  that  the  western  i 
were  much  beset  by  English  vessels,  so  that  the  Prince  could 
scarcely  hope  to  make  an  immediate  escape  in  that  direction 
without  incurring  considerable  risk.  This  was  staggering  intelli- 
gence, and  caused  Charles  to  consider  if  it  would  not  yet  be  the 
best  course  to  remain  at  the  head  of  as  many  men  as  he  could 
assemble.  He  also  thought  of  trusting  himself  amongst  the 
Macleods  in  the  Isle  ol'  Skye.  Clanranald  suggested  that  he 
might  remain  where  he  was ;  and  for  his  accommodation  and 
concealment  a  few  summer  sheilings  or  cots  could  be  fitted  up 
amongst  the  hills,  where  he  would  be  tolerably  safe  tmtil  a 
trusty  person  should  take  a  trip  to  the  Isles  and  look  out  for 


1  TTnEariofCniroarly  tad  been  leftwilh  a  pMlymSulherliidd  to  overawe  Ihe  Iff 
then ;  Uil  on  tfac  igth  of  April  he  alhjweJ  hinuelf  to  be  »uxtaH»d  ftt  t 
■pan  fron  tut  irien,  by  ■  party  rpf  Uw  Earl  aS  SutheHand's  nulitia.  Hii  e 
an  EnfeHor  force,  veiv  defe^Kd.  when  many  weie  killed,  and  fjZ  taken 
earl  himiclf,  his  um,  and  tevera]  frieodi,  were  iciied  tbat  evening  by  atralagenit  wfaiti 
cimfening  with  a  party  aS  the  anallanta  i^qiecliD£  term]  of  Hurender.  The  whole  wefv 
bnuEht  in  •  tl«p.or-war  10  Inrenieii  ttw  kcoihI  day  afler  ibe  hallle  s[  CuUodeo. 
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a  ship  in  which  to  convey  away  his  royal  highness  from  the 

counuy. 

Mr  ^neas  Macdonald  had  at  this  time  recently  landed  front 
the  Isles,  in  charge  of  a  large  sum  of  French  money  which  had 
been  debarked  in  Bana;  and  he  was  attended  by  a  faithful  old 
man,  Donald  Macleod  of  Gualtergill,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  who 
had  been  of  great  use  in  piloting  him  through  very  considerable 
dangers.  A  message  was  sent  to  Kinlochmoidart,  where 
Donald  now  was,  pressmgly  desiring  him  to  come  to  meet  the 
Prince  at  Borodale.  Donald  immediately  set  out,  and,  in 
passing  through  the  forest  of  Glenbiasdale,  he  encountered  a 
stranger  walking  by  himself,  who,  making  up  to  him,  asked  if 
he  was  Donald  Macleod  of  Gualtergill.  Donald,  instandy 
recognising  him,  notwithstanding  his  mean  attire,  said :  '  I  am 
the  same  man,  please  yom-  highness,  at  your  service.'  '  Then," 
said  the  Prince,  ■  you  see,  Donald,  I  am  in  distress  :  I  therefore 
throw  myself  into  your  bosom,  and  let  you  do  with  me  what  you 
like.  I  hear  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  fit  to  be  trusted.' 
When  the  old  man,  a  year  after,  related  these  particulars  to  the 
individual  who  has  reported  them,  the  tears  were  streaming 
along  his  cheeks  Uke  rain. 

Charles  desired  Donald  to  go  with  letters  from  him  to  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  requesting 
their  protection ;  but  the  old  man  positively  refused,  saying  that 
such  a  course  would  be  attended  with  certain  ruin,  for,  so  far 
from  being  well  inclined  to  hini,  they  were  at  this  moment 
employed  with  their  men  in  searching  for  him  al  a  place  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  Charles  then  asked  if  he 
would  undertake  to  pilot  him  to  the  Isles,  where  he  thought  he 
would  be  in  more  safety  than  in  his  present  situation.  Macleod 
answered  that  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  in  the  world  for  him, 
and  undergo  any  risk  in  his  behalf,  except  only  that  of  com- 
municating with  the  two  apostate  chiefs  of  Skye. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  a4th,  Charles,  along  with 
O'Sullivan,  O'Neal,  Burke,  and  seven  other  persons,  set  sail  in  an 
open  eight-oared  boat  from  Lochnanuagh,  the  bay  where  he 
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first  landed-  Donald  Macleod,  acting  as  pilot,  sat  at  the  stem, 
with  Charles  betwixt  hia  knees.  This  aged  person,  bemg  an 
experienced  mariner,  was  certain,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  a  storm  was  about  to  ensue,  and  entreated  the  Prince 
to  defer  his  voyage  till  next  day.  But  Charles  insisted  upon 
immediately  leaving  the  continent,  where  he  apprehended  so 
much  danger.  In  the  boat  there  were  four  pecks  of  oatmeal, 
and  a  pot  in  which  they  could  boil  meat  when  they  landed. 

As  old  Macleod  had  foretold,  they  had  scarcely  got  fairly 
out  to  sea  when  a  stoiro  arose.  The  wind  blew  a  tempest ;  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  rose  with  tumultuous  fury ;  and  it  was 
altogether  a  night  surpassing  in  danger  any  that  Macleod,  an 
experienced  boatman,  had  ever  before  seen  upon  that  wild  sea. 
To  add  to  their  distress,  the  tain  poured  down  in  toirewts,  and 
they  had  neither  pump  nor  compass.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  none  of  the  crew  knew  where  they  were,  and  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  the  boat  should  either 
founder  or  be  driven  upon  Skye,  where  the  person  of  the  Prince 
would  be  apt  to  become  a  prey  to  the  militia,  who  were  roaming 
about  that  island  in  great  numbers.  At  length  a  period  was 
put  at  once  to  their  danger  from  the  sea,  and  their  apprehensions 
from  the  militia,  by  the  approach  of  daylight,  which  shewed 
ihem  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  Long  Island,  the  storm  having 
carried  the  boat  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  nine  or  ten  hours. 
They  landed  at  Rossinish,  the  south-east  angle  of  the  isle  of 
Benbecula,  and,  having  drawn  their  boat  upon  dry  land, 
prepared  a  humble  entertainment  with  meal  and  the  flesh  of  a. 
cow  which  they  had  seized  and  killed. 

The  first  consideration  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after 
securing  the  immediate  fruits  of  his  victory,  was  to  disarm  the 
ill-aifected  clans,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  all  power  of  creating 
further  disturbance.  It  has  been  represented  by  his  friends 
'  tlial  he  was  at  first  disposed  to  take  mild  methods  with  them, 
and  promised  his  protection  to  all  who  should  come  to  his 
camp,  deliver  their  arras,  and  submit  to  the  king's  mercy,  before 
a  certain  day;  that  some  complied,  and  were  dismissed  in 
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peace,  with  protections ;  but  tliat  great  numbers,  especially  the 
Camerons,  Macdooalds,  Grants,  and  Frasers,  were  perfidious, 
often  promising  to  surrender  at  a  certain  time,  and  as  often 
breaking  thdr  promises ;  that  others  equivocated,  pretending  to 
surrender  their  arms,  by  bringing  in  old  useless  guns  and  swords, 
while  they  concealed  their  best  arms  at  home  ;  and  that  his  royal 
highness  was  then  obliged  to  lay  the  rod  more  heavily  upon 
them.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  invitation  to  submit  and  give 
up  their  arms  was  not  such  as  could  have  been  expected  to  go 
far  with  men  like  the  Highlanders  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. No  guarantee  of  ultimate  safety  for  life  or  property 
was  held  out  Tlie  protections  were  only  for  six  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  if  disarmed,  they  might  have  become  an 
unresisting  prey  lo  the  vengeance  of  the  government.  The 
fears  which  they  no  doubt  entertained  were  confirmed  by  an 
unfortunate  act  of  the  duke  at  Inverness.  Sixty-nine  men  of 
Glenmoniston,  and  twelve  from  the  vale  of  Urquhart,  in  all 
eighty-one,  having  been  induced  by  the  Laird  of  Grant  to  come 
to  Inverness  to  surrender,  were,  upon  some  trifling  demur, 
seized  and  put  with  the  other  prisoners  into  the  king's  vessels, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  the  horrible  treatment  already 
described.'  An  act  of  this  kind  might  well  deter  the  disaffected 
clans  from  throwing  themselves  unarroed  upon  the  royal 
clemency,  even  if  there  had  been  no  general  reasons,  as 
undoubtedly  there  were,  for  hesitating  to  take  such  a  step. 

Besides,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  true  that  the  duke 
waited  for  the  alleged  instances  of  perfidiousn ess  before  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  insurgents.  So  early  as  the  iSth  of  April, 
two  days  afler  the  battle,  he  sent  Brigadier  Mordaunt  with  a 
detachment  to  the  Aird — a  district  belonging  lo  Lord  Lovat,  a 
short  day's  march  from  Invemess^in  order  to  subject  it  to 
military  execution.     Beaufort  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lovat,  was 
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burned,  and  the  whole  of  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  meal,  and 
Other  provisions  found  in  the  district  were  brought  away,  for  the 
use  of  the  army.  The  aged  chief,  from  a  distant  mountain  top, 
beheld  the  house  of  his  ancestors  given  to  the  flames. 

The  duke  took  vigorous  measures  to  surround  the  disaffected 
districts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  insurgents  who  had  retired 
lliither  from  making  their  escape.  Cobham's  and  Mark  Kerr's 
regiments  of  dragoons  were  posted  along  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland ;  the  passes  from  the  Highlands  into  the  Low  Countty 
were  guarded  by  mQitia;  Lard  Fortrose,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  raised  the  Mackenzies  to  guard  the  passages  to  the 
Isles ;  and  the  Monroes,  Mackays,  and  Earl  of  Sutherland's 
men  look  care  of  the  more  remote  northern  counties.  British 
cruisers  at  the  same  time  hovered  on  both  coasts,  to  intercept 
any  French  or  other  vessels  in  which  the  insurgents  might  be 
attempting  to  leave  the  country.  These  measures  were  very 
effectual  for  the  end  in  view,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
most  of  the  jails  north  of  the  Forth  were  tilled  with  prisoners. 
Lord  Balmerino  was  one  of  the  first  persons  of  any  eminence 
taken.  He  was  brought  by  the  Grants  to  Inverness  on  the  aist 
of  April,  and  soon  after  sent,  with  the  Earls  of  Cromarty  and 
Kilmarnock,  by  a  vesse!  to  London.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
iordship  voluntarily  delivered  himself,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Mr  Grant  younger  of  Rothiemurchus.  The  Marquis  of  Ttilli- 
bardine  was  one  of  those  who  rendezvoused  at  Ruthven.  When 
the  dispersion  look  place,  he  travelled  southward  in  company 
with  an  Italian  named  Mitchell,  an  old  servant  of  the  Chevalier 
St  Geo^e ;  and,  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  he  was  tempted 
to  seek  refuge  in  die  mansion  of  Drummakill,  near  Loch 
Lomond,  the  lady  of  the  house  being  related  to  him.  Mr 
Buchanan  of  Drummakill  was,  however,  a  zealous  loyalist  and 
officer  of  militia,  and  deemed  it  his  dutj-  to  deliver  up  the 
marquis.  On  the  i7tli  of  April  his  lordship  was  conducted  as 
a  prisoner  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  thence  to  Leith,  where  he 
embarked  in  a  war-vessel,  by  which  he  was  carried  to  London. 
It  is  stated  that  Drummakill  was  so  much  despised  for  this 
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action,  that  no  gentleman  of  his  neighbourhood  would  after- 
wards be  seen  in  his  company.'  Early  in  May,  the  government 
had  also  secured  Sir  James  Kinloch,  Colonel  Ker  of  Graden, 
the  Honourable  William  Murray,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  Mr  Stirling  of  Kier,  Mr  Stirling  of  Craigbamet,  and  some 
others.  A  party,  in  which  were  included  Lord  Ogilvie,  Mr 
Hunter  of  Bumside,  Mr  Fletcher  of  Benshie,  David  Graham  of 
Duntroon,  and  David  Fotheringham,  who  had  been  governor  of 
Dundee  for  Prince  Charles,  got  on  board  a  vessel  riding  off  the 
Lights  of  Tay,  and  reached  Norway  in  safely.  The  British 
government  had  enjoined  all  friendly  powers  to  aid  in  appre- 
hending the  unfortunate  adherents  of  the  Prince.  The  king  of 
Denmark  had  consequently  ordered  all  vessels  landing  in  his 
ports  to  be  examined,  and  all  persons  not  possessing  passports 
to  be  apprehended.  These  gendemen  were  accordingly  seized 
and  put  into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Bergen,  but  were  soon  after 
allowed  to  make  their  escape  to  France.  It  may  be  added, 
that  Mr  Hunter  was  one  of  the  five  exiles  whom  Smollett 
describes  in  such  touching  terms  in  his  novel  of  Per^ritu  Pickle, 
as  living  at  Boulogne,  and  going  every  day  to  the  sea-side  '  in 
order  to  indulge  their  longing  eyes  with  a  prospect  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  Albion,  which  they  must  never  more  approach." 

Secretary  Murray  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  When  the  conflict  was  pending,  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  Foyers,  on  Loch  Ness  side.  At  first,  the  bad  issue  of 
the  battle  was  concealed  from  him,  and  he  was  carried  across 
the  lake  to  the  house  of  Glenmorriston  for  safety,  but  without 
the  reason  being  disclosed  to  him.  Dr  Cameron  there  told 
him  of  the  defeat  After  sundry  removes,  he  was  carried  to 
Invetgany,  where  he  hoped  to  hear  thai  a  stand  had  been  made 
by  the  remains  of  the  array.  Here  he  met  the  Duke  of  Perth 
'quite  worn  out  wilh  fatigue,'  and  learned  that,  most  of  the 
chiefs  being  dispersed,  there  was  no  chance  of  a  prolongation 
I  of  the  war.     He  then  went  to  Locheil's  country,  and  meeting 
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Ihat  chief,  dtvised  with  him,  Stuart  of  Ardshiel,  and  some 
others,  the  raising  of  a  small  body  of  men,  with  whom  they 
would  '  keep  the  hiils,  till  such  time  as  they  could  be  satislied 
that  the  French  either  were  or  were  not  in  earnest  to  support 
ihem.'  At  the  same  time  they  took  measures  to  bring  other 
chiefs  into  their  scheme,  and  to  detain  the  Prince  on  the  main- 
land ;  but  in  the  latter  object  they  were  not  successful,  die 
Prince  having  sailed  before  ihey  could  reach  him  with  a 
message.  Meanwhile,  two  French  ships  arrived  at  Eorrodale 
with  six  casks  of  gold,  which  were  secured  by  the  secretary. 
These  vessels,  after  beating  off  some  British  cmisers  in  the 
loch,  departed  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  '  then  in  a  dying 
condition,'  Lord  John  Drummond,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  Mr  Lockhart  younger  of  Camwath,  Mr  Hay,  and 
several  others.  The  money  was  carried  to  Loch  Aikaig  by 
Dr  Cameron.' 

For  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  penetrate  that  tract  of  the  central  and  west  Highlands 
which  formed  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Jacobite  clans.  There 
a  considerable  number  of  the  insurgents  were  still  disposed  (0 
offer  armed  resistance  to  the  govemmenL  On  the  8th  of  May, 
a  meeting  of  leaders  and  men  of  consequence  took  place  al 
Muirlaggan,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  a  new  rising.  The  chief  person  present 
was  young  Locheil,  who,  after  being  womided  in  both  ankles 
at  the  battle,  had  been  conducted  away  on  horseback  by  his 
faithful  clansmen,  and  was  now  a  cripple,  unable  to  travel  on 
foot.  Accident  had  brought  Lord  Lovat  to  llie  spot,  and  there 
were  also  present  Clantanald,  Glenbucket,  John  Roy  Stuart, 
Major  Kcimedy,  Secretary  Murray,  Macdonald  of  Barrisdale, 
Mr  Alexander  Macleod,  and  a  nephew  of  Keppoch.*  These 
gentlemen  were  greatly  encouraged  in  their  project  by  the 
landing  of  the  six  casks  of  gold,  which  amounted  to  no  less 
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I  than  ;^33,Qoo.  It  was  agreed  that  tlie  Camerons,  Macdonells 
.  of  Glengarry,  Keppoch,  and  Clanranald,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin, 
the  Mackinnons  and  Macleods,  should  rendezvous  on  the  15th 
at  Auchnacany,  in  the  braes  of  Lochaber;  while  the  Frasers, 
Mackintoshes,  Macphersons,  and  the  Atholemen  should  be 
apprised  of  the  resolution,  that  they  might  take  measures  to 
rise  on  the  same  day,  and  join  the  rest.  These  resolutions  and 
others  were  written  down,  and  the  document  has  been  pre- 
served and  printed  ; '  but  no  signed  copy  has  ever  been  found. 
To  enable  the  chiefs  to  raise  their  men,  Mr  Murray  distributed 
600  louis-d'ors  amongst  them,  and  further  gave  forty  to  the 
Lainl  of  Mackinnon,  and  sent  twenty  to  Macleod  of  Raasay 
and  Macdonald  younger  of  Scothouse. 

This  attempt  to  renew  the  war  came  to  nothing.  If  we  are 
to  believe  Mr  Murray,  the  conduct  of  Lovat  on  this  occasion 
was  marked  by  his  usual  duplicity,  cunning,  and  treachery: 
[  '  He  complained  that  the  order  he  had  required  to  empower 
I  lim  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  Mr  Forbes  of  Cuiloden  had  not 
been  granted  in  the  terms  he  required — namely,  dead  or  alive. 
From  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  /ww  easy  it  would  have 
been  to  accomplish  his  death,  and  thereby  have  prevented  the 
junction  of  Macleod  with  the  other  northern  clans,  who  had 
done  so  much  hurt  to  the  Prince's  affairs ;  and  that,  provided 
the  order  had  been  in  these  terms,  the  attempt  upon  his  house 
would  not  have  been  aborrive ;  but,  as  they  had  not  sufficient 
power,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  shameful  retreat,  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  of  his  clan  I '  Lovat  played  them  altogether 
ialse  as  to  the  sending  of  his  clan  to  the  rendezvous,  and  Mr 
Murray  also  accuses  Lochgany  of  shewing  indifference  to  the 
interest  of  the  party  on  that  occasion.  '  Clanranald  disappointed 
them  not  only  of  his  quota  of  men,  but  of  the  ammunitioQ  he 
had  engaged  for."  On  the  day  that  the  resolutions  were  entered 
into,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  left  Inverness  at  the  head  of  1700 
militia,  to  take  possession   of  Locliaber  and  the    adjoining 
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districts.  Locheil  had  got  about  300  Camcrons  together, 
and  Glengarry  and  Barrisdale  igo  men  each;  cattle  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr  Murray  to  supply  the  gathering  troops  with  food, 
and  ammunition  for  their  use  was  about  to  be  sent  by  Clan- 
ranald  from  Arisaig,  when  the  advance  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
obliged  them  all  to  disperse.  Locheil  was  nearly  surprised  by 
a  body  of  troops,  whom  he  mistook  at  a  distance  for  Barrisdale's 
men,  and  who  would  have  taken  him,  if  some  faithful  follower 
had  not  given  him  timely  intelligence  of  the  red  crosses  which 
they  wore  in  their  bonnets.'  He  escaped  by  crossing  the  loch 
in  a  boat  which  he  kept  on  purpose.  Immediately  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  party,  Mr  Murray  had  the  greater  part  of  his 
French  money  buried  in  secret  places,  ;£i5,ooo  being  sunk  in 
a  rivulet  near  the  head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  and  ^£12,000  near  the 
foot  of  the  same  lake,  ';i^50oo  being  reserved  for  necessaiy 
expenses.'  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun  executed  his  mission  in  Lochaber  with 
mercy,  and  induced  a  considerable  number  of  the  people  to 
deliver  up  their  arms.  General  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  his 
clan  militia,  was  equally  successful  in  Appin  and  Glencoe,  But 
the  duke  was  already  exasperated  by  the  delay,  and  had  now 
resolved  to  take  vety  severe  measures  to  reduce  the  disaffected 
to  obedience.  On  the  i^d  of  May  he  marched  from  Inverness, 
with  Kingston's  horse  and  eleven  battalions  of  foot,  xnd 
encamped  at  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  well  con- 
nected with  this  ruined  fort,  the  bodies  of  eleven  of  the  late 
garrison  were  found ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  these  men  had 
been  drowned  by  the  insurgent  troops  after  the  taking  of  the 
place  in  March.  There  was  no  proof  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  indeed  it  was  extremely  unlikely :  the  more  obvious  suppo- 
sition is,  that  the  bodies  were  those  of  tlie  men  killed  in  the 
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siege.  The  discovery,  however,  and  the  supposition,  inflamed 
the  rancour  borne  by  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  against 
the  disaffected  clans,  and  probably  had  no  small  effect  in 
hardening  their  minds  to  the  duly  now  imposed  upon  them. 
Meanwhile,  many  of  the  Macphersons  had  surrendered  to  a  party 
of  troops  marching  from  Perth  to  Inverness,  and  the  men  of 
Strontian.  Mor\'en,  and  Ardnamurchan  had  also  submitted. 

From  Fort  Augustus  the  duke  despatched  parties  in  all  direc- 
tions around,  to  disarm  and  desolate  the  various  disaffected 
districts.  The  cruelties  practised  by  these  parties  were  such  as, 
if  not  perfectly  well  authenticated,  we  could  scarcely  believe  to 
have  been  practised  only  a  century  ago  in  our  comparatively 
civilised  land.  Not  only  were  the  mansions  of  the  chiefs 
Locheil,  Glengarrj',  Cluny,  Keppoch,  Kinlochmoidart,  Glengyle. 
Ardshiel,  and  many  others  plundered  and  burned,  but  those  of 
many  inferior  gentlemen,  and  even  the  huts  of  the  common 
people,  were  in  like  manner  destroyed.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds  were  carried  off  to  Fort  Augustus.  In 
many  Instances  the  women  and  children  were  stripped  naked, 
and  left  exposed :  in  some,  the  females  were  subjected  to  even 
more  horrible  treatment.  A  great  number  of  men,  unairoed 
and  inoffensive,  including  some  aged  beggars,  were  shot  in  the 
fields  and  on  the  mountain-side,  rather  in  the  spirit  of  wanton- 
ness than  for  any  definite  object  Many  hapless  people  perished 
of  cold  and  hunger  amongst  the  hills.  Others  followed,  in 
abject  herds,  their  departing  cattle,  and  at  Fort  Augustus  begged, 
lor  the  support  of  a  wretched  existence,  to  get  the  offal,  or  even 
to  be  allowed  to  lick  up  the  blood,  of  those  which  were  killed 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  Before  the  loth  of  June  the  task  of 
desolation  was  complete  throughout  all  the  western  parts  of 
Invemess-shire ;  and  the  curse  which  had  been  denounced  upon 
Scotland  by  the  religious  enthusiasts  of  the  preceding  century 
was  at  length  so  entirely  fiilfilled  in  this  remote  region,  that  it 
would  have  been  literally  possible  to  travel  for  days  through 
the  depopulated  glens  without  iteing  a  chimtuy  smoMe,  er  hearing 
cock  crow. 
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It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  duke  himself,  though  the 
instigator  of  these  cruelties,  did  not  shew  so  much  open  or 
active  cruelty  as  some  of  the  more  immediate  instmments  of 
the  royai  vengeance.  General  Hawley  was  one  of  the  most 
remorseless  of  all  the  conKoanding-officets ;  apparently  thinking 
no  extent  of  cruelty  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his  loss  of 
honour  at  Falkirk.  The  names  of  IJeutenant-colonel  Howard, 
Captain  Caroline  Scott,  and  Major  Lockhart  are  also  to  be 
handed  down  as  worthy  of  everlasting  execration.  The  last,  in 
jiarticular,  did  not  even  respect  the  protections  which  Lord 
Loudoun  had  extended  (by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  the 
duke)  to  those  who  had  taken  an  early  opportunity  of  submitting 
but  used  only  to  observe  to  the  unhappy  individuals  who 
expected  to  be  saved  on  that  account,  as  he  ordered  them  to 
execution  and  their  houses  to  the  flames,  that '  though  l/ity  were 
to  shew  him  a  protection  from  Heaven,  it  should  not  prevent  htm 
from  doing  his  dutyT 

It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Highlanders  that,  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities,  they  displayed  no  disposition  to  take  mean 
or  insidious  modes  of  avenging  them,  though,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  acquainted  as  they  were  with  the  country,  they 
might  have  often  done  so  both  easily  and  securely.  Only  one 
soldier  is  said  to  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
during  the  whole  of  the  frightful  campaign.  A  domestic  belong- 
ing to  the  house  of  Glengarry,  on  reaching  his  home  after  a 
short  expedition,  found  that,  during  his  absence,  his  property 
had  been  destroyed,  his  wife  violated,  and  his  home  rendered 
desolate.  In  the  bitterness  of  the  moment  he  vowed  deadly 
revenge.  Learning  that  the  officer  who  had  commanded  the 
spoliators,  and  who  had  been  the  ravisher  of  his  wife,  rode  upon 
a  white  horse,  he  rushed  abroad  with  his  musket,  determined 
never  to  rest  till  he  had  accomplished  his  vow.  After  wander- 
ing several  weeks  without  discovering  the  offender,  he  one  day 
observed  an  officer  approaching  at  the  head  of  a  jiarty  mounted 
Upon  the  white  horse  he  had  heard  described.  This  was  not 
the  real  perpetrator  of  his  «Tongs,  but  Major  Monro  of  Culcaim 
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(a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis),who 
had,  unfortunately  for  himsetf,  borrowed  the  animal  on  which 
he  rode.  The  infuriated  Highlander  took  aim  from  behind 
some  craggy  banks  which  overlooked  the  road,  and  shot  the 
major  dead.  He  then  fled  through  the  rugged  country,  and 
was  soon  beyond  pursuit.  On  afterwards  learning  that  he  had 
killed  an  innocent  man,  he  burst  his  gun,  and  renounced  the 
vow  which  had  bound  him  to  vengeance. 

Whilst  the  natives  and  the  fugitive  Prince  were  enduring 
every  species  of  hardship,  Duke  William  and  his  myrmidons 
at  Fort  Augustus  spent  their  time  in  a  round  of  festivities. 
Enriched  by  the  sale  of  their  spoils,  the  soldiers  could  purchase 
all  the  luxuries  which  the  Lowlands  could  supply,  or  which 
could  be  conveniently  transported  over  the  Grampians;  and 
for  several  weeks  their  camp  exhibited  all  the  coarse  and 
obstreperous  revelries  of  an  English  fair.  In  order  to  amuse 
them,  the  duke  instituted  races,  which  were  run  by  the  trulls  of 
the  camp,  with  circumstances  of  indecency  forbidding  descrip- 
tion. General  Hawley  also  ran  a  race  with  the  infamous 
Howard,  and,  probably  rendered  a  proficient  in  that  exercise 
by  his  practice  at  Falkirk,  gained  it  by  four  inches. 

Not  content  with  laying  waste  the  country  of  the  active 
insurgents,  they  extended  their  ravages,  before  the  end  of  the 
season,  over  peaceful  districts,  to  the  very  gales  of  the  capital ; 
and  for  some  time  Scotland  might  be  said  to  have  been  treated 
throughout  its  whole  bounds  as  a  conquered  country  subjected 
to  military  law.  The  voice  of  Lord  President  Forbes  was 
occasionally  heard  amidst  these  outrages,  like  that  of  Pity 
described  in  the  allegory  as  interposing  in  some  barbarous 
scene ;  but  on  this  amiable  man  remonstrating  with  the  duke, 
by  a  representation  that  his  soldiers  were  breaking  the  laws  of 
the  land,  his  royal  highness  is  said  to  have  answered  with  scorn; 
'The  laws,  my  lotdl  By  G — ,  I'll  make  a  brigade  give  laws!' 
He  was  afterwatds  heard  at  Inverness  to  allude  to  the  President 
as  '  that  old  woman  who  talked  to  me  about  humanity,'  No 
form  of  trial  was  adopted  with  the  insurgents,  even  witliin  a 
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few  miles  of  the  seat  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  nor  did  the 
soldiers  ever  appeal  to  the  neighbouring  justices  for  wniranis 
when  about  to  plunder  their  houses.  The  lawful  creditors  of 
unfortunate  individuals  were,  in  innumerable  instances,  mortified 
at  seeing  a  lawless  band  seize  the  property  to  which  the>'  looked 
for  payment,  and  unceremoniously  expose  it  to  ptiblic  sale  for 
their  own  behalf! 

Besides  the  measures  already  described  as  having  been  taken 
for  the  capture  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  friends,  others  were 
adopted  of  a  nature  which  shewed  the  anxiety  of  government 
to  attain  that  object  The  General  Assembly  of  the  church, 
about  the  end  of  May,  was  required  to  command  all  the  Estab- 
lished clergymen  throughout  the  country  to  read  a  proclamation 
from  their  pulpits,  in  which  the  duke  ordered  every  minister 
and  every  loyal  subject  to  exert  themselves  in  discovering  and 
seizing  tlie  rebels;  and  the  General  Assembly  complied  with 
the  requisition.  Many  of  the  individual  clergymen,  wilh  & 
better  spirit,  refused  to  read  this  paper,  or  left  it  to  be  read  by 
their  precentors ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  duke  sent 
another  order  to  the  church,  commanding  every  minister  to 
give  in  a  list  of  the  rebels  belonging  to  his  parish.  With  this 
last  still  fewer  complied,  the  clergymen  of  Edinburgh  ranking 
among  the  recusants ;  and  the  duke,  having  then  used  individual 
apj>]ications,  and  even  personal  entreaties,  in  vain,  troubled  them 
with  no  more. 

It  is  not  observable  in  any  authentic  documents  that  those 
who  gave  food  or  shelter  to  the  fugitives  were  puni§hed  with 
death ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  proclamation  was  read 
in  the  churches  of  Perth  and  its  vicinity,  by  order  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  threatening  with  that  punishment  all  who  con- 
cealed them,  or  even  their  nrms.  Rewards  were  also  offered 
in  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  apprehension  of  any 
who  might  land  in  those  tenitories ;  and  tlie  British  ministers 
at  foreign  courts  in  alliance  with  his  majesty  were  ordered 

i  secure  all  who  might  take  refuge  there.  No  means, 
short,    were    omitted   which    might    lend    to    die    great 
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object    of    exierniiDating    these    uohappy    objects    of    siaie 
resentment 

Macdonald  of  Batrisdale,  having  surrendered  with  his 
adherents,  was  immediately  liberated — an  instance  of  mercy  so 
extraordinary,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  rumour  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  aid  in  seizing  the  fugitive  Prince.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
some  others  got  off  in  the  two  French  ships  which  had  landed 
the  large  sum  of  money  in  Moidart ;  but  the  duke,  completely 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  died  at  sea  a  few  days  after  going  on 
board.  Locheil  remained  for  several  months  in  concealment, 
and  ultimately  sailed  in  the  same  vessel  wth  the  Prince.  Early 
in  June,  Lord  Lovat  was  discovered  and  taken  prisoner  in  a 
small  island  in  Loch  Morrar,  where  he  had  lived  for  twelve  days 
on  oatmeal  and  water.  Lord  George  Murray  escaped  to  the 
south,  where,  late  in  the  year,  he  embarked  in  disguise  for 
France;  but  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton,  after  making  his  way 
through  the  passes,  was  seized  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr  Hunter  of  Polmood,  in  Peeblesshire.^  He  and  Lovat  were 
immediately  sent  to  London. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

CHAXl^S  WASDKRIHCS — ^THE  LONG   JSLASO. 


CUAXLEs  was  left  in  &e  remote  and  desolate  island  of  Benbecula, 
where  he  had  arrived  after  a  night-voyage  of  no  ordinary  danger. 
His  accommodations  in  this  place  were  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion. A  cow-house,  destitute  of  a  door,  was  his  palace;  his 
couch  of  state  was  formed  of  filthy  straw  and  a  sailcloth ;  and 
the  regal  banquet,  composed  of  oatmeal  and  boiled  flesh,  was 
served  up  in  the  homely  pot  in  which  it  had  been  prepared. 
The  storm  continued  for  fourteen  hours;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  third  day  after  (Tuesday,  the  zgth  of  April)  that  he  could 
leave  the  island.  They  set  sail  for  Slomoway,  the  chief  port  in 
the  Ittle  of  I-^wis,  where  Douald  Mocleod  entertained  hopes  of 
procuring  a  vessel  to  convey  the  Prince  to  France.  A  storm, 
however,  coming  on,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  their  little  vessel 
tvai  driven  upon  the  small  isle  of  Glass,  about  forty  miles  north- 
ward of  Benliecula,  and  fully  as  far  distant  trom  Stomoway. 
They  disembarked  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  and,  find- 
ing the  inhaiiitants  engaged  in  the  hostile  interest  under  the 
Laiitl  of  Macleod,  were  obliged  to  assume  the  character  of 
merchantmen  who  had  been  shipwrecked  In  a  voyage  to  Orkney; 
O'Sullivsin  and  tfic  Prince  calling  themselves  Sinclair,  as  father 
mid  son ;  the  rest  of  the  crew  taking  other  names.  They  were 
cntcTUiined  here  by  Donald  Campbell,  tacksman  or  leaseholder 
of  ihe  island,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  his  own  boat  to 
Donald  Macleod,  that  he  might  go  to  Stomoway  in  order  to 
hire  n  vessel  for  the  Prince's  service.  Donald  set  out  next  day, 
leaving  the  Prince  in  Campbell's  hause. 
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A  message  came  from  the  faithful  Macleod  on  the  3d  of  May, 
intimating  his  ha,ving  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  requesting 
the  Prince  immediately  to  set  forward.  Another  boat,  there- 
fore, being  manned,  Charles  set  sail  next  day  for  Stomoway. 
The  wind  proving  contrary,  he  was  obliged  to  land  in  Loch 
Sheffort,  at  the  distance  of  above  twenty  miles  from  Stornoway. 
All  this  way  he  had  to  walk  on  foot  over  a  pathless  moor, 
which,  in  addition  to  all  other  disadvantages,  was  extremely  wet 
Being  misled  by  the  ignorance  of  their  guide,  the  disconsolate 
little  party  did  not  get  near  Stomoway  till  the  5th  at  noon; 
when,  stopping  at  the  Point  of  Arynish,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  they  sent  forward  their  guide  to  Donald  Macleod, 
imploring  him  to  bring  them  out  some  refreshmeoL  Donald 
soon  came  with  provisions,  and  took  them  to  the  house  of  Mrs 
Mackenzie  of  KiJdiin,  where  the  Prince  went  to  sleep.  Return- 
ing to  Stornoway,  Donald  was  confounded  to  observe  the 
people  all  rising  in  commotion.  His  servant,  having  become 
tipsy,  blabbed  for  whom  the  vessel  was  designed,  at  the  same 
time  hinting  that  the  Prince  was  in  a  condition  to  take  it  by 
force,  if  he  could  not  obtain  it  by  good-will.  This  intimation 
was  confirmed  by  a  chain  of  alarms,  communicated  from  a 
c!ergj-raan  in  South  Uist  to  his  father  in  the  Harris,  and  thence 
10  another  minister  in  the  Lewis.  Donald  exerted  his  eloquence 
to  shew  them  the  absurdity  of  their  feais,  representing  the 
inability  of  the  Prince,  with  so  small  a  band,  to  do  them  the 
least  injury,  and  6na!ly  threatening  that,  if  they  should  hurt  but 
a  hair  of  his  head,  it  would  be  amply  and  fearfully  revenged 
upon  them,  in  this  their  lonely  situation,  by  his  royal  highness's 
foreign  friends.  By  working  alternately  upon  tlieir  pity  and 
their  fears,  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  them ;  and  all  they  at 
last  desired  was,  that  he  should  leave  tlieir  country.  Donald 
requested  to  have  a  pilot,  but  nobody  could  be  persuaded  to 
perform  that  service.  He  then  returned  to  the  house  in  which 
the  Prince  was  reposing,  and  informed  him  of  the  disagreeable 
aspect  of  his  affairs.  Some  proposed  to  fly  instantly  to  tlie 
raoors;  but  Charles  resolved  to  stand  his  ground,  lest  such  a 
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measure  should  encourage  his  enemies  to  pursue.  They  soon 
after  learned  that  the  boat  in  which  they  came  to  Lewis  had 
been  taken  out  to  sea  by  two  ot  the  crew,  while  the  other  two 
had  fled  to  the  country,  from  fear  of  the  people  of  Stomoway. 
They  were  therefore  obliged  to  spend  the  afternoon,  in  a  stale 
of  |)ainful  alarm,  at  Mrs  Mackenzie's  house. 

The  Prince,  O'SuUivan,  and  O'Neal  had  at  this  time  only  six 
shirts  amongst  them.  During  their  residence  at  Kildun,  they 
killed  a  cow,  for  which  the  lady  refused  to  take  payment,  till 
coiopelled  by  his  royal  highness.  They  also  procured  two 
pecks  of  meal,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and  sugar,  With  these 
provisions,  the  whole  party  set  sail  next  morning  in  the  boat, 
which  had  returned  ashore  during  the  night  They  thought  at 
first  of  going  to  Orkney,  but  the  crew,  now  only  two  in  number, 
would  not  undertake  so  long  a  voyage.  The  Prince  wished  to 
go  to  BoUein  in  Kintail ;  but  this  also  the  men  refused,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage.  A  resolution  was  then 
taken  to  steer  southward,  as  the  only  other  course  open  to 
them.  Soon  after,  four  large  vessels  appearing  at  a  distance, 
they  put  into  the  small  desert  isle  of  Eium  or  Iffiirt,  near 
Hams,  a  little  way  north  of  Glass,  where  they  had  been  a  few 
(lays  before. 

The  island  was  temporarily  occupied  by  only  a  few  fishermen, 
all  of  whom  fled  to  the  interior  at  the  approach  of  the  boat, 
which  they  believed  to  be  sent  with  a  pressgang  from  the  vessels 
within  sight  They  left  their  fish  in  large  quantities  drying  upon 
the  shore,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  wanderers,  who  made 
a  hearty  meal  upon  it  Their  lodging  here  was  a  miserable 
hovel,  the  roof  of  which  was  so  imperfect,  that  it  had  to  be 
covered  with  a  sailcloth.  They  lay  upon  the  floor,  keeping 
watch  by  turns.  The  things  given  to  them  by  Mrs  Mackenrie 
of  Kildun  added  much  to  their  comfort  Out  of  the  brains  of 
her  cow  the  Prince  baked  a  cake,  which  they  ate  with  reUsh. 
They  were  also  able  to  make  a  little  hoi  punch,  which  cheered 
them  greatly.  Generally,  Ned  Burke  acted  as  cook  and  baker ; 
but  the  Prince,  when  he  lent  his  hand  lo  tliat  work,  usually 
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excelled  his  humble  follower.  One  day,  while  the  rest  were 
asleep,  the  Prince  and  Burke  employed  themselves  socially  in 
preparing  a  dish  of  fish,  when  the  latter  remembering  a  piece  of 
butter  which  Lady  Kildun  had  given  them,  went  for  it  to  the 
boat,  but  found  it  jammed  into  a  mass  of  crumbled  bread.  He 
thought  it  useless  ;  but  the  Prince,  saying  that  bread  could 
never  spoil  butter,  took  it,  melted  it,  and  presented  it  with  the 
fish,  which  it  greatly  improved.  While  thus  humbling  himself, 
he  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  party  took  their  food  apart  from 
the  boatmen,  though  both  parties  had  no  better  knives  and 
forks  than  their  fingers,  and  no  table  or  chairs  but  the  bare  rock. 
When  about  to  leave  the  island,  the  Prince  was  going  to  leave 
money  upon  the  place  where  they  had  got  the  fish,  but  Donald 
Macleod  prevented  him,  by  representing  the  necessity  of  acting 
up  to  their  supposed  character  of  a  pressgang;  adding,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Dougal  Graham : 
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To  take  all  things,  b 
Charles  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  sagacious  counsellor, 
though  not  without  reluctance. 

After  a  residence  of  four  days  upon  this  little  island,  the  ])arty 
once  more  set  sail  (May  lo),  and,  cruising  along  the  shores  of 
the  Long  Island,  touched  at  Glass  (where  they  had  been  before), 
with  the  intention  of  paying  Donald  Campbell  for  the  hire  of 
his  boat  Before  they  had  got  time  to  land,  four  men  came  up, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  Edward  Burke  ashore  ta 
confer  with  them,  before  the  Prince  should  ha2ard  his  person  on 
the  island.  These  fellows  manifesting  a  desire  of  seizing  tlie 
boat,  Burke,  lo  escape  their  clutches,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
hastily  jumping  back  into  it  and  pushing  otT  from  the  shore. 
On  account  of  the  calm,  they  had  to  row  all  night,  although 
excessively  faint  for  want  ^f  food.  About  daybreak  they  hoisted 
their  sail  to  catch  the  wind,  which  then  began  to  rise.  Not 
having  any  fresh  water,  they  were  obliged,  during  this  miserable 
day,  to  subsist  upon  meal  stirred  into  brine.  Charles  himself  is 
said  to  have  partaken  of  this  nauseous  food  nith  some  degree  of 
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satisfaction,  observing  that,  if  ever  he  mounted  a  throne,  he 
should  not  fail  to  remember  '  those  who  dined  with  him  to-day." 
They  considered  themselves  fortunate,  however,  in  being  able  10 
qualify  the  salt-water  drammock,  as  it  was  called,  with  a  dram  of 
brandy. 

As  they  proceeded  in  their  boat,  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves nuar  an  English  man-of-war,  which  immediately  gave  them 
chase.  The  Prince  called  the  men  to  row  with  their  utmost 
speed,  saying ;  '  If  we  escape  this  danger,  you  shall  have  a 
handsome  reward  ;  if  not,  I  '11  be  sunk  rather  than  be  taken.' 
The  ship,  after  a  pursuit  of  three  leagues,  found  itself  becalmed. 
The  Prince's  light  skiff  soon  got  out  of  sight,  and  went  in 
amongst  the  rocks  at  the  Point  of  Roundil,  in  the  Harris.  Soon 
after,  on  stealing  out  to  pursue  his  course,  the  boat  was  espied 
and  pursued  by  another  ship;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  crew  got  ashore  at  Loch-wisltaway  in  Benbecula, 
Scarcely  had  he  landed  when  a  storm  arose,  and  blew  his 
pursuers  off  the  coast.  Charles,  elated  at  the  double  escape  be 
had  made,  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  his  companions  that  he 
believed  he  was  not  designed  to  die  by  either  weapon  or  water. 

Soon  after  landing  upon  Benbecula,  one  of  the  boatmen  began 
to  search  among  the  rocks  for  shell-fish,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  a  crab,  which  he  held  up  to  tlie  Prince  »Hth  a 
jo>-ful  exclamation,  Charles  instantly  took  a  pail  or  bucket, 
which  they  carried  with  them,  and  ran  to  receive  the  prize  from 
the  man's  hands.  They  soon  filled  this  vessel  with  crabs,  and 
then  directed  their  steps  to  a  hut  about  two  miles  inland, 
Charles  insisting  upon  carrying  the  bucket.  On  reaching  the 
hovel,  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  very  meanest  and  most 
primitive  description,  the  door  being  so  low,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  upon  their  hands  and  knees.  Resolving  to 
remain  here  for  some  time,  Charles  ordered  his  faithful  servant 
Burke  to  improve  the  hovel  by  lowering  the  threshold.  He  also 
sent  a  mess^e  to  the  old  Laird  of  Clanranald.  the  father  of  his 
youthful  adherent,  acquainting  him  of  his  arrival,  and  of  hia 
present  hapless  condition. 
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Clanranald,  who  had  hviefl  in  the  Long  Island  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  war,  came  immediately,  bringing  with  him 
some  Spanish  wines,  provisions,  shoes,  and  stodtings.  He 
found  the  youth  who  had  recently  agitated  Britain  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner,  and  whose  pretensions  to  a  throne  he 
considered  indubitable,  reclining  in  a  hovel  little  larger  than 
an  English  hog-sty,  and  perhaps  more  filthy ;  his  fece  haggard 
with  disease,  hunger,  and  exposure  to  the  weather ;  and  his 
shirt,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Dougal  Graham,  as 
dingy  as  a  dish-clout  He  procured  him  six  good  shirts  from 
Lady  Clanranald,  with  a  supply  of  every  other  convenience 
which  was  attainable ;  and  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in 
the  hut,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  remove  to  a  more 
sequestered  and  secure  pli^e  of  hiding  near  the  centre  of  South 
UisL 

Before  removing,  the  Prince  despatched  Donald  Macleod  to 
the  mainland  with  letters  to  Locheil  and  Secretary  Murray, 
desiring  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country,  and  request- 
ing from  the  secretary  a  supply  of  cash.  Donald  made  his  way 
to  these  two  gentlemen,  who  were  still  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Arkaig,  though  all  hope  of  continued  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment had  been  given  up.  He  got  letters  from  both  gentlemen, 
informing  the  Prince  of  the  utter  rain  of  his  affairs  on  the  main- 
land, but  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  supply  of  cash.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,'  the  secretary  said  he  had  only  sixty 
louis-d'ors,  which  was  little  enough  for  his  own  necessities  ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  what  we  have  seen  regarding 
the  la:ge  sum  landed  from  the  French  vessel.  The  most  feasible 
explanation  is,  that  the  money  had  by  this  time  been  secreted, 
and  the  country  where  it  lay  was  so  much  possessed  by  the 
king's  troops  as  to  prevent  its  being  approached.  Donald 
returned  to  the  Prince  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  days.*     He 
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found  the  royal  fugitive  in  a  better  hut  than  that  in  which  he 
had  left  him,  having  two  cow-hides  stretched  out  upon  four 
sticks,  as  an  awning  to  cover  him  when  asleep.  His  habitation 
was  called  the  Forest-house  of  Glencoridale,  being  situated  in  a 
lonely  and  secluded  vale,  with  a  convenient  access  either  to  the 
hills  or  to  the  sea  in  case  of  a  visit  from  the  enemy.  South 
Uist  is  remarkable  above  all  the  Hebrides  for  abundance  of 
game,  and  Charles  had  here  amused  himself  with  field-sports. 
He  shewed  himself  remarkably  expert  in  shooting  fowl  upon  the 
wing.  Sometimes  he  also  went  out  in  a  boat  upon  the  creek 
near  his  residence,  and  with  hand-lines  caught  a  spedes  of  fish 
called  lyths.  Most  of  his  faithful  boatmen  still  remained  with 
liim,  and  he  was  provided  by  Clanranald  with  a  dozen  of  stout 
gillies  to  act  as  watchmen  and  couriers.  The  old  gentleman,  as 
well  as  his  brother  Boisdale,  often  attended  him,  to  cheer  his 
solitude  and  administer  to  his  comforts. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  the  danger  which 
the  Prince  ran  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  him  that 
the  reward  of  ;£'3o,ooo,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment for  his  apprehension  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
still  hung  over  his  head,  and  indeed  was  now  more  ostentatiously 
offered  than  before.  The  magnitude  of  the  sum  was  such  as 
seemed  calculated  to  overcome  every  scruple  on  the  part  of  at 
least  his  inferior  adherents ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  through- 
out the  country  that  he  would  be  given  up  by  one  or  other  of 
those  to  whom  he  intrusted  his  person.  That  no  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  end  might  be  omitted,  parties  of 
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soldiers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  full  of  eagerness  to 
secure  the  prize.  The  duke's  instructions  to  these  emissaries 
were  invariably  expressed  in  the  simple  words ;  '  No  prisoners, 
gentlemen — you  understand  me.'  Among  al!  who  were  em- 
ployed in  this  duty,  no  man  seems  to  have  been  more  zealous 
than  John  Campbell  of  Mamore  (afterwards  fourth  Duke  of 
Argyll),  who  had  some  months  before  been  invested  with  a 
command  over  the  troops  and  garrisons  of  the  West  Highlands. 
On  a  report  arising  that  the  Chevalier  had  taken  refuge  in  St 
Kilda,  General  Campbell  instandy  repaired  to  the  island  with  a 
large  fleet  St  Kilda  '  placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main,' 
is  the  remotest  of  all  the  Western  Islands,  and  is  peopled  by 
only  a  few  aboriginal  families,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  fish  and 
sea-fowl,  paying  a  rent  to  the  I^aird  of  Macleod,  whose  factor, 
sent  once  a  year  to  collect  their  dues,  was  the  only  visitor  whom 
they  ever  saw.  On  Campbell's  fleet  coming  within  sight,  the 
people  fled  in  terror  to  caves  and  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  general  could 
procure  a  hearing  amongst  them.  His  men  asked  those  whom 
they  found  'what  had  become  of  the  Pretender?'  expecting  to 
discover  their  guilt  by  their  confusion,  or  perhaps  to  get  a 
candid  confession.  Eut  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from 
the  simple  islanders  was,  '  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
person.'  All  that  they  could  tell  about  the  late  troubles  was, 
that  they  heard  a  report,  probably  communicated  by  some 
stray  fishermen,  that  their  laird  (Macleod)  had  been  at  war  with 
a  woman  a  great  way  abroad,  and  thai  he  had  got  the  better  of 
her. 

Charles  spent  several  weeks  in  comparative  comfort  at  Glen- 
coridale.  One  day  he  shot  a  deer,  which  was  brought  to  their 
retreat  As  they  were  preparing  some  coUops  from  it,  a  poor 
starved  boy  came  in  amongst  them,  and  seeing  the  dish,  thrust 
his  hand  into  it  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  Burke,  who  acted  as 
cook,  reproved  the  act  with  a  stroke  of  the  back  of  his  hand, 
when  the  Prince  interfered,  saying :  '  Ned,  you  don't  remember 
the  Scriptures,  which  enjoin  us  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
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the  naked.  You  oi^ht  rather  to  give  him  meat  than  a  stripe' 
The  I^ince  then  ordered  some  clothes  for  the  boy,  and  paid  for 
them,  adding :  '  I  cannot  see  any  one  perish  for  lack  of  food 
or  raiment,  having  it  in  my  power  to  preserve  him.'  This  kind- 
ness met  an  ungrateful  return ;  for  the  boy,  after  beiog  fed  and 
clothed,  having  detected  the  quality  of  the  Prince,  an<i  hearinf 
of  the  approadi  of  1500  Campbells,  Macleods,  and  Macdonalds, 
went  to  infonn  them  where  they  might  find  the  object  of  their 
search.  Fortunately,  they  did  not  believe  his  tale,  and  only 
treated  him  with  ridicule.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
upwards  of  a  hundred  people  were  aware  of  Charles  bang 
lodged  in  Glencoridale,  and  not  one,  besides  this  boy,  was  evu 
known  to  give  the  slightest  hint  on  the  subjea  lo  parties 
unfriendly  to  him. 

During  his  residence  in  Glencoridale,  Lady  Margaret  Mac- 
donald,  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  sent  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  on  various  occasions  to  the  Prince,  in 
whose  behalf  she  felt  deeply,  notwithstanding  that  her  husband 
had  remained  loyal  to  the  government  The  medium  employed 
by  Lady  Margaret  for  this  purpose  was  Hugh  Macdonald  of 
Balshair,  in  North  Uist,  an  honest  gentleman,  well  affected  to 
the  Prince's  cause,  though  he  had  not  been  in  his  army.  The 
time  at  length  arrived  when  the  military  authorities  became 
aware  that  Charies  was  in  the  Long  Island,  and  a  resolution 
was  taken  to  land  several  large  bodies  of  miUtia  and  regulars  in 
that  range,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  him.  When  Lady  Margaret 
learned  this  resolution,  she  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  Balshair, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  seek  out  the  royal  fugitive,  and, 
communicating  it  to  him,  concert  measures  with  Otlier  friends 
for  his  safety.  Balshair  accordingly  proceeded  to  Glencoridale, 
after  making  an  appointment  with  Boisdale  lo  meet  him  at  the 
Mme  place,  but  to  go  to  it  by  a  different  route,  in  order  that 
llicir  going  might  attract  less  attention.  We  have  a  curious 
account  of  the  visit  from  Balshair  himself: 

'  Being  a  misty  day.  I  came  near  them  before  they  discovered 
me,  which  surprised  them.     One  of  them,  namely,  Ucuta 
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I  colonel  O'SullivEin,  on  my  approach,  bespoke  the  Young  Gentlc- 
I  man  [the  Prince]  in  French ;  accordingly,  he  ran  into  the  house. 
'  One  Captain  AIla.n  Macdonald,  iii  their  company,  who  knew 
me,  advised  them  not  to  be  concerned,  as  tliey  were  in  no 
danger  ftioni  me.  O'Sullivan  introduces  me  to  the  hut.  He 
[the  Prince]  saluted  me  very  kindly,  and  told  me  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  see  the  face  of  an  honest  man  in  such  a  remote  comer. 
His  dres3  was  then  a  tartan  short-coat  and  vest  of  the  same,  got 
from  Lady  Clanranald ;  his  nightcap  all  patched  with  soot- 
drops;  his  shirt,  hands,  and  face,  patched  with  the  same;  a 
sliort  kilt,  tartan  hose,  and  Highland  brogues;  his  upper  coat 
being  English  cloth.  He  called  a  dram,  being  the  first  article 
of  a  Highland  entertaitmicnt ;  which  being  over,  he  called  for 
meat  There  was  about  a  half-stone  of  butter  laid  on  a  timber 
plate,  and  near  a  leg  of  beef  laid  on  a  chest  before  us,  all 
patched  with  soot-drops,  notwithstanding  its  being  washed  Mia 
^uotics.  As  we  had  done,  who  entered  the  hut  but  Boisdale, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  very  welcome  guest  to  the  Young  Gentle- 
man, as  they  had  been  together  above  once  before.  Boisdale 
then  told  him  there  was  a  party  come  to  Barra  in  suit  of  him. 
He  asked  what  they  were.  Boisdale  said  they  were  Macdonalds 
and  Macieods.  He  then  said  he  was  not  the  least  concerned, 
as  they  were  Highlanders,  and  more  especially  such.  I  spoke 
lo  Boisdale  about  leaving  Glencoridale,  as  our  stay  there  would 
be  of  dangerous  consequence,  and  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
The  Young  Gentleman  told  us,  as  it  was  but  seldom  he  met 
with  friends  he  could  enjoy  himself  with,  he  would  not  on  any 
account  part  with  us  that  night.  Boisdale  says  to  me,  we  could 
not,  in  good  manners,  part  with  him  that  night.  I  replied,  if  he 
would  risk  staying  himself— all  this  in  Highlands  [Gaelic] — that 
I  would  for  my  part.  The  Young  Gentleman  advises  Edward 
Burke  to  fill  the  bowl;  but  before  we'd  begin  with  our  bowl, 
Boisdale  insisted  on  his  being  shaved  first,  and  then  putting  on 
a  clean  shirt,  which  he  was  importuned  lo  do;  and  Burke 
shaved  him.  Then  we  began  with  our  bowl,  frank  and  free. 
As  we  were  turning  merry,  we  were  turning  more  free.     At  last 
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1  starts  the  question  if  his  highness  would  take  it  amiss  if  I 
should  tell  him  the  greatest  objections  against  him  in  Great 
Britain.  He  said  not.  I  told  that  popeiy  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment were  the  two  chiefesL  He  said  it  was  only  bad  construc- 
tions his  enemies  put  on 't.  "  Do  you  know,  Mr  Macdonald,"  he 
says,  "what  religion  are  all  the  princes  in  Europe  of?"  I  told 
him  I  imagined  they  were  of  the  same  established  religion  of  the 
nation  they  lived  tn.  He  told  me  then  they  had  little  or  no 
religion  at  all.  Boisdale  then  told  him  that  his  predecessor, 
Donald  Clanranald,  had  fought  seven  set  battles  for  his;  yet, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  not  owned  by  King  Charles  at 
court  The  Prince  saidr  "Boisdale,  don't  be  rubbing  up  old 
sores,  for  if  I  came  home,  the  case  would  be  otherwise  with 
me."  I  then  says  to  him  that,  notwithstanding  of  what  ireedom 
we  enjoyed  there  with  him,  we  could  have  no  access  to  him  if 
he  was  settled  at  London;  and  [he]  told  us  then,  if  he  had 
never  so  much  ado,  he  'd  be  one  night  merry  with  his  Highland 
friends.  We  continued  this  drinking  for  fAree  days  and  Ikra 
nights.  He  still  had  the  better  of  us,  and  even  of  Boisdale 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  being  as  able  a  bowlsman,  1  dare- 
say, as  any  in  Scotland.'' 

Charles,  though  he  at  first  spoke  lightly  of  the  approaching 
militia,  soon  became  aware  that  his  position  in  South  Uist  was 
one  of  considerable  danger.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to 
shift  his  quarters ;  yet  he  and  his  friends  could  scarcely  tell  in 
what  direction  he  ought  to  fly.  They  went,  however,  into  the 
barge  {June  14),  and  proceeded  to  Wiay  island,  between  South 
Uist  and  Benbecula,  where  they  remained  four  nights.  On  the 
1 8th,  the  Prince,  O'Neal,  and  Burke  went  to  Rossinish,  leaving 
O'SuIlivan  and  Macleod  in  Wiay.  Charles  passed  t*-o  nights 
at  Rossinish;  when,  being  informed  that  some  militia  were 
approaching  Benbecula.  he  thougiit  it  would  be  best  to  Tetum 
to  Coridale.  How  to  do  so,  was  the  question  ;  for  the  militia- 
boats  were  already  hovering  between  Wiay,  where  his  boat  was, 
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and  his  present  position.  However,  Maclcod  and  O'Sutlivan, 
setting  out  in  the  night,  came  in  the  boat  to  Rossinisli,  and 
took  him  off.  The  entire  party  was  at  sea  in  the  barge  on  their 
way  back  to  Coridale,  when  they  saw  two  men-of-war,  one  of 
which  proved  to  contain  the  notorious  Captain  Caroline  Scott, 
OD  his  way  with  a  party  to  direct  and  stimulate  the  search  of  the 
militia,  and  with  orders  to  explore  the  Long  Island  from  end  to 
end  rather  than  not  seize  the  Wanderer.  The  fugitive  party  put 
into  a  place  called  Aikersideallich,  near  Uishnish,  where  they 
^nt  the  night,  the  Prince  sleeping  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  with 
his  bonnet  drawn  over  his  eyes.  Afterwards  they  took  boat 
again,  and  rowed  to  the  south  part  of  South  Uist,  designing  to 
go  into  Loch  Boisdale,  where  they  hoped  to  have  Mr  Macdonald 
of  Boisdale  for  their  friend.  On  tlie  way,  seeing  some  ships, 
they  had  to  take  refuge  for  the  day  in  a  creek,  and  it  was  not 
till  night  that  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  place  for  which 
they  were  bound.  Coming  on  shore  much  exhausted,  they  took 
up  their  quarters  in  an  old  tower,  where  preparations  were 
making  for  food  and  rest,  when  Donald  Macleod  espied  two 
sail,  which  they  knew  to  be  English.  Charles,  with  three  of  the 
company,  immediately  fled  to  the  mountains,  while  the  rest  took 
the  boat  farther  into  the  loch.  The  ships  passed  away  to 
seaward,  and  they  were  then  enabled  to  meet  again.  For  two 
nights  more  ihey  stayed  in  the  ofien  fields,  with  die  sails  of  the 
boat  covering  them.  Their  hopes  of  assistance  from  Boisdale 
were  here  cruelty  frustrated  by  intelligence  that  that  gentleman 
had  been  taken  into  custody,  notwithstanding  his  apparent 
neutrality.  Nevertheless,  Lady  Boisdale  sent  them  four  botdcs 
of  brandy,  and  contributed  every  other  comfort  in  her  power. 
On  the  third  night  they  went  farther  into  the  loch,  and  there 
rested  for  two  nights  more.  But  here  they  were  astounded  by 
the  information  that  the  ferocious  Scott  had  landed  near  them, 
and  that  they  were  nearly  environed  by  their  enemies.  Charles 
no  sooner  learned  tliis,  than, '  taking  a  couple  of  shirts  under 
his  arm,"  he  set  off  towards  Benhecula,  allowing  none  to  follow 
him  but  O'Ncid.     According   to  the  recollection  of  Donald 
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OQ  the  z4th  of  June  that  he  thus  parted,  as  it 

proved  finally,  with  the  three  or  four  men  who  for  nearly  two 
months  had  followed  him  under  every  danger  and  every  hard- 
ship, Of  this  parting  the  faithful  boatman  could  not  sjieak  to 
the  reporter  of  his  memoirs  without  "greeting  sore."  Before 
going  away,  the  Prince  caused  the  rowers  to  be  paid  a  shilling 
a  day  for  their  services,  and  gave  Donald  Macleod  a  draught  on 
Mr  John  Hay  for  sixty  pistoles ;  which,  however,  Donald  never 
found  an  opportunity  of  presenting. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  peculiar  difficulty  that  Charles  was  to 
be  indebted  for  his  preservation  to  the  gallantry  and  generous 
self-devotion  of  a  young  female — the  celebrated  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  This  lady,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Mr  Macdonald  of 
Milton,  in  South  Uisi,  usually  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  with 
her  mother,  who  was  now  manned  to  Hugh  Macdonald  of 
Armadale,  in  that  island.  For  the  present.  Flora  lived  in  Uist, 
on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  and  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  Clanranald  family,  whose  mansion  of  Ormaclade  was  only 
three  or  four  miles  distant  from  her  brother's  house.  The 
circumstances  under  which  this  lady  was  brought  to  aid  the 
Chevalier  have  been  obscurely  related.  According  to  her  own 
narrative,*  she  had  undertaken  the  task  before  Saturday  the  aist 
of  June,  which,  however,  does  not  well  consist  with  the  accounts 
given  by  the  other  parties.  O'Neal's  relation,  of  which  at  this 
place  Bishop  Forbes  approves  as  being  consonant  to  what  he 
had  heard  from  Miss  Macdonald's  own  mouth,  gives  the  following 
particulars  as  occurring  during  the  night  on  which  the  Prince 
left  Loch  Boisdale.  '  At  midnight  we  came  to  a  hut  [belonging 
to  Macdonald  of  Milton],  where,  by  good  fortune,  we  met  uith 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  whom  I  formerly  knew.  I  c|uitted  the 
Prince  at  some  distance  from  the  hut,  and  went  with  a  design 
to  inform  myself  if  the  Independent  Companies  were  to  pass 
that  way  next  day,  as  we  had  been  informed.  The  young  lady 
ed  me,  not,  a.nd  said  that  they  were  not  to  pass  till  ihe 
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day  after.  Then  I  told  her  I  had  brought  a.  frlead  to  see  her  ; 
and  she,  with  some  emotion,  asked  me  if  it  was  the  Princa  I 
answered  her  it  was,  and  instantly  brought  her  in.  We  then 
consulted  on  the  imminent  danger  the  Prince  was  in,  and  could 
think  of  no  more  proper  and  safe  expedient  than  to  propose  to 
Miss  Flora  to  convey  him  lo  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  her  mother 
lived.  This  seemed  the  more  feasible,  as  the  young  lady's 
[step]father,  being  captain  of  an  Independent  Company,  would 
accord  her  a  pass  for  herself  and  a  sen-ant,  to  go  to  visit  her 
mother.  The  Prince  assented,  and  immediately  proposed  it  to 
the  young  lady ;  to  which  she  answered  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  loyalty,  but  declined  it,  saying  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
was  too  much  her  friend  [for  her]  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
ruin.  I  endeavoured  to  obviate  this,  by  assuring  her  Sir 
Alexander  was  not  in  the  country,  and  that  she  could,  with  the 
greatest  facility,  convey  the  Prince  to  her  mother's,  as  she  lived 
close  by  the  water-side.  I  then  demonstrated  to  her  the  honour 
and  immortality  that  would  redound  to  her  by  such  a  glorious 
action  ;  and  she  at  length  acquiesced,  after  the  Prince  had  told 
her  the  sense  he  would  always  retain  of  so  conspicuous  a  service. 
She  promised  to  acquaint  us  next  day,  when  things  were  ripe 
for  execution,  and  we  parted  for  the  mountains  of  Coridale.' 
It  seems  probable  that  one  fact  only  of  any  importance  is 
omitted  here — namely,  that  Miss  Macdonald  had  been  brought 
to  tlie  hut  by  some  previous  concert,  and  expected  there  lo  meet 
with  the  Prince.  It  also  appears  that  the  hut  where  Charles 
and  Miss  Macdonald  met  was  in  Benbecula,  to  which  the  Prince 
had  gone  after  leaving  Loch  Boisdale. 

Miss  Macdonald  now  set  out  for  Clanranald's  house,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  her  expedition.  In  crossing  the  sea-ford  between 
Benbecula  and  South  Uist,  she  and  her  servant,  having  no 
passports,  were  made  prisoners  by  a  party  of  militia.  Desiring 
to  see  the  officer  in  command,  she  was  told  he  would  not  be 
there  till  next  morning.  She  then  asked  his  name,  and  upon 
their  mentioning  Mr  Macdonald  of  Armadale  (her  stepfather), 
chose  rather  to  slay  all  night  in  their  guard-house  tlian 
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answer  any  more  questions.  Nest  day  (Sunday  the  33d)  Mr 
Macdonald  arrivecl,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  his  step- 
daughter in  custody;  but  being,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  well  disposed  to  the  unfortunate  Prince,  he  readily 
entered  into  Miss  Flora's  views,  and  not  only  liberated  her,  but 
furnished  her  with  a  passport  for  herself,  her  servant,  and  a 
female  named  Betty  Burke — under  which  character  Prince 
Charles  was  to  be  concealed — as  also  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
recommending  this  Betty  Burke  as  an  Irish  girl  who  could  spin 
well,  and  would  therefore  suit  the  lady  exactly,  as  he  knew  she 
was  at  present  in  want  of  such  an  assistant  in  her  domestic 
duties. 

Thus  furnished.  Flora  and  Lady  Clanranald,  with  some 
attendants,  came,  on  the  27th,  to  the  royal  wanderer,  with  the 
disguise  necessary  for  the  character  which  he  was  to  assume. 
On  entering  the  hut,  they  found  his  royal  highness  engaged 
in  roasting  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  sheep  upon  a  wooden  spjt ; 
a  sight  at  which  some  of  the  party  could  not  help  shedding 
tears.  Charles,  always  the  least  concerned  at  his  distressing 
circumstances,  though  never  forgetting  the  hopes  Inspired  by  his 
birth,  jocularly  observed  that  it  would  be  well  perhaps  for  all 
kings  if  they  had  to  come  through  such  a  fiery  ordeal  as  he  was 
now  enduring.  They  soon  after  sat  do*Ti  to  dinner.  Miss 
Macdonald  on  his  right  hand,  and  Lady  Clanranald  on  his  left. 
A  small  shallop  had  been  previously  made  ready,  and  was  now 
floating  near  the  shore. 

While  thus  sitting,  the  par^  was  informed  by  a  messenger 
that  General  Campbell,  with  a  great  number  of  soldieni,  had 
arrived  at  Benbecula ;  and  soon  after  another  messenger  came 
with  the  intelligence  that  Captain  Ferguson,  with  an  advanced 
party,  was  come  to  Ormaclade.  Lady  Clanranald  judged  it 
proper  to  go  home  to  amuse  them.  Ferguson  examined  her 
very  strictly;  but  she  readily  excused  herself  by  the  pretext  that 
she  had  been  visiting  a  sick  child.  She  was  afterwards  taken 
into  custody,  along  with  her  husband,  and  both  paid  for  their 
kindness  to  the  Prince  by  a  long  confinement  in  London. 
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The  Prince  was  now  obliged  to  part  with  his  last  remaining 
companion,  O'Neal.  The  poor  fellow  made  an  earnest  request 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  on  his  further  wanderings,  but 
Miss  Macdonald  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  agree  to  the 
proposal.  In  the  forenoon  (Saturday,  June  28),  it  being 
resolved  to  proceed  to  sea,  Miss  Macdonald  desired  Charles 
to  dress  himself  in  the  disguise,  which  consKted  of  '  a  flowered 
linen  gown,  a  light-coloured  quilted  petticoat,  a  white  apron,  and 
a  mantle  of  dun  camlet  made  after  the  Irish  fashion  with  a 
hood;'  and  the  party  soon  after  set  out  for  the  beach.  On  this 
occasion  Miss  Macdonald  was  attended  by  one  Neil  Macdonald, 
commonly  called  Neil  Mackechan,  a  sort  of  preceptor  in  the 
Clanranald  family,  and  who  may  have  some  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  tile  readers  of  modem  European  history,  as  having  become 
the  father  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarentum.  They 
arrived  at  the  beach  very  wet  and  very  much  fatigued,  and 
made  a  fire  upon  a  rock,  to  keep  themselves  warm  till  night 
They  were  soon  greatly  alarmed  by  seeing  four  wherries  full  of 
aimed  men  apparently  making  towards  the  shore,  which  made 
them  extinguish  their  fire  and  conceal  themselves.  The  wherries, 
however,  sailed  by  to  tiie  southward  without  stopping,  though 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  place  where  our  httle  party  were  lying 
concealed  amongst  the  heath. 

'  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  party  got  safely  away 
from  Benbecula,  and  directed  their  course  to  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  generally  throughout  the  extra- 
ordinary wanderings  of  the  Prince,  afler  he  himself  had  made 
the  most  surprising  escapes  fix>m  his  enemies,  most  of  those 
who  aided  him  fell  almost  immediately  after  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  been  in  search  of  him.  Two  or  three  days  after 
he  left  the  Long  Island,  a  French  cutter,  containing  120  men, 
arrived  at  South  Uist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  him  off. 
O'Sullivan,  who  was  much  reduced  by  bis  late  style  of  living, 
immediately  went  on  board.  O'Neal,  anxious  to  serve  the 
Prince,  made  an  appointment  to  be  taken  up  by  the  vessel  at 
Loch  Seaforth,  near  the  Is!e  of  Raasay,  and  set  out  in  pursuit 
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of  the  Prince,  ihat  he  might  bring  him  to  that  pbce.  and  so  get 
him  carried  away  to  Fran«,  The  plan  misgave;  the  vessel 
sailed  (or  its  own  country,  carrying  O'Sullivan  into  safety ;  and 
O'Neal,  after  some  wanderings  in  Skye  and  elsewhere,  was 
apprehended  in  Benbecula,  and  sent  prisoner  to  London.  The 
journal  of  this  person  shews  a  somewhat  confused  intellect, 
but  he  certainly  possessed  a  generous  heart  Donald  Macleod 
wandered  about  for  some  time,  enduring  great  hardships,  which 
must  have  been  severe  on  a  roan  who  had  seen  sixty-seven 
years :  he  was  at  length  taken  (July  5)  in  Skye,  and  also  sent 
to  I-ondon  as  a  prisoner,  Edward  Burke  was  more  fortunate. 
He  obtained  concealment  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  Isle  of  Hams 
till  after  the  Act  of  Indemnity  passed  in  1747,  when,  being  safe, 
he  relumed  to  Edinburgh,  purchased  (probably  by  Jacobite 
contributions)  a  sedan-chair,  and  contentedly  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  his  original  occupation. 


CHAPTER  XXVri. 
Charles's  wanderings — skve. 

'FarOTcryon  hills  of  Ihe  hcalherso  ereen. 

And  ddwn  by  the  Corrie  Ihat  lings  to  the  sea. 
The  lovely  young  Flora  sat  sighing  her  lane, 

The  dew  on  her  plaid,  and  the  lent  in  her  e'c. 
She  looked  at  s  boat  with  the  breeies  that  swung 

Away  on  the  wave  like  abiid  of  the  m^n; 
And  aye  as  it  lessened,  ibe  si^'hed  and  she  sung : 

"  Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  sh-ill  ne'er  see  againt 
Fnrewed  10  my  hero,  the  gallant  and  ynnng  ; 

Fareweel  to  the  liul  I  shall  ne'er  xe  again  !"' 

The  weather  continued  fair  till  the  boat  containing  the  Prince 
had  got  several  leagues  from  shore,  when  it  became  somewhat 
stormy.     Exposed  in  such  a  vessel  to  the  cold  night-air,  at  the 
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mercy  of  a  raging  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  man's  more  deadly  hostility,  the  sensations  of  the 
little  patty  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  very  agreeable. 
Charles  could  not  help  perceiving  the  uneasiness  of  his 
attendants,  and  anxious  to  compensate,  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power,  for  the  pain  which  he  occasioned  to  them,  he 
endeavoured  to  sustain  their  spirits  by  singing  and  talking. 
He  sang  the  lively  old  song  entitled  The  H^storatwn ;  and 
told  a  few  playftil  stories,  which  yielded  them  some  amuse- 
ment 

When  day  dawned,  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of 
land,  without  any  means  of  determining  in  what  part  of  the 
Hebrides  they  were,  They  sailed,  however,  but  a  little  way 
farther,  when  they  perceived  the  lofty  mountains  and  dark  bold 
headlands  of  Skye,  Making  with  all  speed  towards  that  coast, 
they  soon  approached  Waiemish,  one  of  the  western  points  of 
the  island.  They  had  no  sooner  drawn  near  to  the  shore  than 
they  perceived  a  body  of  militia  stationed  at  the  place.  These 
men  had  a  boat,  but  no  oars.  The  men  in  Miss  Macdonald's 
l>oat  no  sooner  perceived  tliem,  than  they  began  to  pull  heartily 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  soldier?  called  upon  them  to 
land,  upon  peril  of  being  shot  at ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  escape 
at  all  risks,  and  they  exerted  their  utmost  energies  in  pulling  off 
their  little  vessel.  The  soldiers  then  put  their  threat  in  execu- 
tion by  firing,  but  fortunately  without  hitting  the  boat  or  any 
of  its  crew.  Charles  called  upon  the  boatmen  '  not  to  mind 
the  villains ;'  and  they  assured  him  that,  if  they  caied  at  all,  it 
was  only  for  him ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  undaunted  lightness 
of  demeanour :  '  Oh,  no  fear  of  me  !'  He  then  entreated  Miss 
Macdonald  to  lie  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  order  to 
avoid  tlie  bullets,  as  nothing,  he  said,  could  give  him  .it  that 
moment  greater  pain  than  tf  any  accident  were  to  befall  her. 
She  refused,  howex-er,  to  do  as  he  desired,  unless  he  also  took 
the  same  measure  for  his  safely,  which,  she  told  him,  was  of 
much  more  importance  than  hers.  It  was  not  til!  after  some 
altercation  tlial  they  agreed  to  ensconce  themselves  together  in 
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the  bottom  of  the  boat  The  rowers  soon  pulled  them  out  of 
all  furtlier  danger. 

When  Ijnce  more  fairly  out  to  sea,  and  in  some  measure 
recovered  from  this  alarm,  Miss  Macdonald,  overcome  with 
t!ie  watchfulness  and  anxiety  of  the  night,  fell  asleep  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  Charles  had  previously  rendered 
the  kindest  attentions  to  his  amiable  preserver,  refusing  to 
partake  of  a  small  quantity  of  wine  which  Lady  Claniaoald 
had  brought  to  him  before  embarking,  upon  the  plea  that  it 
should  be  reserved  for  her,  both  on  account  of  her  sex  and 
the  extraordinary  hardships  she  was  undergoing.  He  now 
sat  down  beside  her,  and  watched  with  tender  and  anxious 
regard,  lest  the  boatmen  should  happen  to  disturb  her  in  the 
course  of  their  awkward  movements. 

In  the  eagerness  of  Duke  William's  emissaries  to  take  Charles 
upon  the  Long  Island,  where  they  had  certain  information 
he  was,  Skye,  on  which  the  Prince  was  now  about  to  land, 
was  left  comparatively  unwatched.  The  island  was,  however, 
chiefly  possessed  by  two  clans— the  Sleat  Macdonalds  and 
Macleods — whose  superiors  had  proved  renegade  to  the  Stuart 
cause,  and  even  raised  men  on  the  opposite  side.  Macleod 
went  so  far  in  his  hostility  as  to  exert  himself  personally,  and 
with  real  eagerness,  to  effect  the  capture  of  the  Prince.  Parties 
of  their  militia  were  posted  throughout  the  island,  one  of  which 
had  nearly  taken  the  boat  with  its  important  charge  when  it  was 
off  Waiemisb.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of  the  island  did 
not  in  general  sympathise  in  the  views  of  their  chiefs,  and  theiv 
were  some'gendemen  of  both  clans  who  were  well  affected  lo 
the  Prince,  and  had  even  been  in  arms  on  his  behalf, 

Proceeding  on  their  voyage  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  the 
little  party  in  the  boat  put  into  a  creek,  or  cleft,  to  rest  and 
refresh  the  fatigued  rowers ;  but  the  alarm  which  their  appear- 
ance occasioned  in  a  neighbouring  village  quickly  obliged  them 
to  put  off  again.  At  length  they  landed  safely  at  a  place  within 
(he  parish  of  Kilmuir,  about  twelve  miles  from  Walemi&h,  and 
very  near  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's  seal  of  Mugstat. 
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Sir  Alexander  was  at  this  time  at  Fort  Augustus,  in  attendance 
on  the  Dulce  of  Cumberland ;  but  his  spouse,  Lady  Margaret 
Macdonald — one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Alexander  and 
Susanna,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  a  lady  in  the  bloom 
of  life,  of  elegant  manners,  and  one  who  was  accustomed  lo 
figure  in  the  fashionable  scenes  of  the  metropolis — now  resided 
at  Mugstat  Well  affected  from  education  lo  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  possessed  of  humane  feeUngs,  she  had  pitied  the 
condition  of  the  Prince  in  the  Long  Island,  of  which  she  was 
made  aware,  and  had  sent  him,  as  has  been  already  slated,  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,  which  he  had  regarded  as  a  great 
obligation.  Mr  Macdonald  of  fialshair,  who  served  as  a  medium 
for  this  intercourse,  had  recently  transmitted  a  letter  of  thanks, 
written  by  the  Prince  to  Lady  Margaret,  enclosed  in  one  to  his 
brother  Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  one  of  the  Prince's  captains, 
who  was  now  residing,  for  the  cure  of  a  wound  in  his  fool  (got 
at  CuUoden),  in  the  house  of  Mr  John  Maclean,  surgeon  in 
Trotlemish.  Donald  Roy,  a  well-bred  Highland  gentleman,^ 
delivered  the  Prince's  letter  to  Lady  Margaret  with  his  own 
hand,  and  immediately  afler,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  desired 
her  ladyship  to  bum  it,  for  the  sake  of  her  oB-n  safety,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Prince.  But,  kissing  it,  she  said :  '  No,  I  will  not 
bum  it — I  will  preserve  it  for  the  sake  of  him  who  sent  it  to 
me.  Although  King  George's  forces  should  come  to  the  house, 
I  hope  I  shall  find  a  way  lo  secure  the  letter.' '  She  hid  it  in 
a  closet  The  purport  of  Batshair's  letter  to  Donald  Roy  was, 
thai  the  Prince  (the  escape  with  Flora  Macdonald  not  being 
then  projected)  designed  to  leave  the  Long  Island  and  take 
refuge  in  a  small  solitary  isle  named  Fladdachuan,  six  miles 
from  Trottemish,  and  inhabited  by  only  one  family,  tenants 
under  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald.     Donald  was  desired  lo  keep 
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a  look-out,  and  be  ready  to  assist  the  Prince  w 
in  that  island.  At  the  interview  which  Donald  had  with  Lady 
Margaret,  she  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  gave  him 
six  sliirts,  and  twenty  broad  pieces  of  gold,  for  the  Prince's  usft 
She  offered  blankets,  which  Donald  refused,  as  he  could  not 
get  them  carried  without  the  risk  of  exciting  suspicion.  During 
the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  these  letters  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  in  Skye,  Donald  had  gone  to  Fladdacliuan  to 
look  out  for  the  expected  stranger,  but  of  course  in  vain.  X^y 
Margaret  had  also  more  recendy  received,  by  a  Mrs  Macdonald 
of  Kirkibosi  in  North  Uist,  a  letter  informing  her  of  the  altered 
scheme,  and  of  the  concern  which  Miss  Flora  was  taking  in  the 
matter.  She  was  therefore  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Skye,  but  not  for  his  coming  so  near  her 
residence. 

When  the  boat  containing  the  Wanderer  had  landed,  Miss 
Macdonald,  attended  by  Neil  Mackechan,  jiroceeded  to  the 
house,  lea\-ing  Charles,  in  his  female  dress,  sitting  on  her  trunk 
upon  the  beach. ^  On  arriving  at  the  house,  she  desired  a 
servant  to  inform  Lady  Margaret  that  she  had  called  on  her 
way  home  from  the  Long  Island.*  She  was  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  family  apartment,  where  she  found,  besides  Mre 
Macdonald  of  Kirkibost,  a  Lieutenant  Macleod,"  the  com- 
mander of  a  band  of  militia  stationed  near  by,  three  or  foiir  of 
whom  were  also  in  the  house.  There  was  also  present  Mr 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhowi,  who  acted  as  chamberlain  or  factor  to  Sir 
Alexander,  and  who  was,  she  knew,  a  sound  Jacobite.  Miss 
Macdonald  entered  easily  into  conversation  with  the  officer, 
who  asked  her  a  number  of  questions— as,  where  she  had  come 
from,  where  she  was  going,  and  so  forth — all  of  which  she 
answered  without  manifesting  the  least  trace  of  that  confusion 
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ihich  might  have  been  ex[jected  from  a  young  lady  under  such 
feircumstances.  The  same  man  had  been  in  the  custom  of 
lining  every  boat  which  landed  from  the  Long  Island  :  that, 
for  instance,  in  which  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kirkibost  arrived  had 
so  examined ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  his  allowing 
that  of  Miss  Flora  to  pass,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  meeting 
her  under  the  imposing  courtesies  of  the  drawing-room  of  a 
lady  of  rank.  Miss  Mncdonald,  with  the  same  self-possession, 
dined  in  Lieutenant  Macleod's  company.  Seizing  a  proper 
opportunity,  she  apprised  Kingsburgh  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  Prince,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  lo  another  room,  and 
sent  for  Lady  Margaret,  that  he  might  break  the  intelligence  to 
private.  She  was  greatly  alarmed,  insomuch  as  to  scream, 
[*nd  exclaim  aloud  that  she  and  her  family  were  undone ;  but 
Kingsburgh,  who  was  a  cool,  sensible  man,  soon  calmed  her 
fears  in  some  degree,  assuring  her  that,  if  necessary,  he  would 
take  the  Prince  to  his  own  house.  He  was  now,  he  said,  an 
old  man,  and  it  made  little  difference  to  him  whether  he  should 
immediately  die  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  or  await  a  natural 
death,  which  could  not  be  far  distant.'  It  was  then  agreed  to 
send  an  express  to  Donald  Roy,  requesting  his  immediate 
attendance  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  thought  that  Donald  was  in  any  danger 
from  Lienlenant  Macleod ;  and  indeed  the  reverse  of  diis 
appears,  for  he  tells  us  himself^  thai  he  at  this  time  used  to 
meet  the  militiamen  and  jest  with  them  on  his  late  career  as  a 
rebel  officer.  For  the  protection,  however,  of  Lady  Margaret, 
the  letter  was  directed  by  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kirkibost,  and  put 
into  the  messenger's  hands,  as  from  her. 

When  Donald  soon  after  approached  the  house,  he  saw  Lady 

[argaret  and  Kingsburgh  walking  together  in  the  garden,  as 

deep  consultation.     Her  ladyship's  first  address  to  him  was : 

Oh,  Donald,  we  are  ruined  for  ever  ! '  ^     The  three  now  held 

anxious  council  as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the 
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Prince,  whose  resting-place  for  the  meantime  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  in  which  they  were  walking.  It  was  EUggeslcd 
that  he  might  proceed  in  the  boat  to  the  island  of  Raasay ; 
but  this  was  seen  to  be  dangerous,  as  he  would  require  lo  pass 
a  niihtary  paity  in  saiUng  along  the  coast  in  that  direction.  It 
was  at  last  determined  that  he  should  be  sent  overland  to 
Portree,  the  principal  port  in  Skye,  and  thence  transported  to 
Raasay.  AVhal  made  this  island  seem  so  fitting  a  tefiige  was, 
that  the  proprietor,  a  principal  man  of  the  dan  Macleod,  had 
been  in  the  Prince's  atmy  with  his  '  following,"  his  eldest  son 
alone  remaining  loyal,  to  save  the  estate  in  case  of  the  worst 
It  was  arranged  that  Donald  Roy  should  be  at  Portree  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince,  after  having  in  the  meantime  sought  out 
the  young  laJrd  of  Raasay,  in  order  to  consult  about  putting  his 
royal  highness  tinder  his  father's  charge.  It  was  further  con- 
templated that  Raasay  and  Donald  Roy  might  conduct  ifae 
Prince  to  Seaforth's  country  on  the  mainland,  and  place  him 
amongst  the  Mackenzies ;  but  aAerwanIs  it  was  found  that 
diaries  objected  to  this  part  of  the  scheme,  thinking  that  to  gu 
from  place  to  place  was  safer  than  lo  slay  in  any  one  district. 

Donald  Roy  now  set  out  in  quest  of  young  Raasay,  who,  he 
understood,  was  at  Tottrome  near  Portree.  Soon  aAer,  while 
Miss  Flora  still  carried  on  conversation  in  the  diniog-Foom, 
Kingsburgh  took  his  leave,  as  to  go  home ;  provided  himself 
with  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  tumbler,  and  some  biscuits ;  and  went 
to  introduce  himself  to  the  fugitive  Prince.  Charles  was  nol 
now  so  near  Mugstat  House  as  at  first  Mackechan  had  in  the 
meantime  gone  lo  inform  him  that  Kingsburgh  was  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  him,  and  also  to  conduct  him  to  a  mora 
secluded  spot  at  a  greater  distance.  Kingsburgh  had  some 
difficulty  at  first  in  finding  the  place ;  at  length,  seeing  a  few 
sheep  ran  off  in  alarm,  and  cross  a  dry-stone  enclosure,  and 
calculating  that  they  must  have  been  startled  by  a  human  beir^g, 
he  went  to  the  spot,  and  there  found  Charles  in  his  female 
disguise.  The  Prince,  on  seeing  him,  rose  up  and  came  forward 
thieateoingly,  with  a  large  knotted  stick  in  his  hand.     'Are 
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you  Mr  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh?'  he  demanded;  which 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  instantly  changed  his 
demeanour,  and  said :  '  Then  let  us  be  going.'  Kingsburgh 
requested  him  to  delay  a  httle  while,  in  order  to  take  some 
refreshment ;  and  spreading  out  his  wine,  tumbler,  and  biscuits 
upon  the  top  of  a  rock,  enabled  the  famished  Prince  to  make  a 
hearty  meal,  in  the  course  of  which  he  drank  familiarly  to  his 
future  conductor.  They  then  proceeded  on  their  journey,  the 
first  object  of  which  was  Kingsburgh  House,  situated  at  some 
miles'  distance  on  the  north  shore  of  Loch  Snizort.  As  they 
walked  along,  Mr  Macdonald  remarked,  in  high  spirits,  how 
fortunate  it  was  that  he  had  been  at  Mugstat  that  day.  He 
had  come,  he  said,  without  any  reason  of  either  business  or 
duty  which  he  could  remember.  '  I  '11  tell  you  the  cause,'  said 
Charles  ;  '  Providence  sent  you  there  to  take  care  of  me.'  He 
evinced  on  other  occasions  an  inclination  to  suppose  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  special  Providence  j  and  he  certainly 
had  as  much  cause  for  forming  such  a  notion  as  the  most  of 
those  who  have  (alien  into  the  same  belief. 

Some  time  after,  when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Kingsburgh  and  the  Prince  would  be  a  little  way  advanced  on 
their  journey.  Flora  Macdonald  rose  from  table  to  take  her 
departure.  Lady  Margaret  affected  great  concern  at  her  short 
slay,  and  entreated  that  she  would  prolong  it  at  least  till  next 
day ;  reminding  her  that,  when  last  at  Mugstat,  she  had  pro- 
mised a  much  longer  visit  Flora,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  getting  immediately  home  to  attend  her  mother, 
who  was  unwell,  and  entirely  alone  in  these  troublesome  times. 
After  a  proper  reciprocation  of  entreaties  and  refusals,  Lady 
Margaret,  with  great  apparent  reluctance,  permitted  her  young 
friend  to  depart 

Miss  Macdonald  and  Mackechan  were  accompanied  in  their 
journey  by  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kirklbost,  and  by  that  lady's 
mate  and  female  servants,  all  the  £ve  riding  on  horseback. 
They  soon  came  up  with  Kingsburgh  and  the  Prince,  who  had 
walked  thus  far  on  the  public  road,  but  were  soon  afta  to  turn 
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off  upon  an  unfre<iuenled  path  across  ihe  wild  country.  Flora, 
anxious  that  her  fellow-traveller's  servants,  who  were  uninitiated 
in  the  secret,  should  not  see  the  route  which  Kingsburgh  and 
the  Prince  were  about  to  take,  called  upon  tlie  party  to  ride 
faster;  and  they  passed  the  two  pedestrians  at  a  trot.  Mrs 
Macdonald's  giri,  however,  could  not  help  observing  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  female  with  whom  Kingsburgh  was 
walking,  and  exclaimed  that  she  '  had  never  seen  such  a  tall, 
impudent-looking  woman  in  her  life!  Seel'  she  continued, 
addressing  Flora,  'what  long  strides  the  jade  takes  !  I  daresay 
she's  an  Irishwoman,  or  else  a  man  in  woman's  clothes.'  Flora 
confirmed  her  in  the  former  supposition,  and  soon  after  parted 
with  her  fellow-travellers,  in  order  to  rejoin  Kingsburgh  and  the 
Prince. 

These  individuals,  in  walking  along  the  road,  were  at  first  a 
good  deal  annoyed  by  the  number  of  country-people  whom  they 
met  returning  from  church,  and  who  all  expressed  wonder  at  the 
uncommon  height  and  awkwardness  of  the  apparent  female 
The  opportunity  of  talking  to  their  landlord's  factotum  being 
too  precious  to  be  despised,  these  people  fastened  themselves 
on  Kingsburgh,  who,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  felt  a 
good  deal  annoyed  by  them,  but  at  last  bethought  himself  of 
saying :  '  Oh,  sirs !  cannot  you  let  alone  talking  of  your  worldly 
affairs  on  Sabbath,  and  have  patience  till  another  day?"  They 
took  the  pious  hint,  and  moved  off.'  In  crossing  a  stream 
which  traversed  the  road,  Charles  held  up  his  petticoats  inddi- 
cately  high,  to  save  them  from  being  wet  Kingsburgh  pointed 
out  that,  by  doing  so,  he  must  excite  strange  suspicions  among 
those  who  should  happen  to  see  him ;  and  his  royal  highness 
promised  to  take  belter  care  on  tlie  next  occasion.  Accord- 
ingly, in  crossing  another  stream,  he  permitted  his  skirts  to  hang 
down  and  float  upon  the  water.  Kingsburgh  again  represented 
that  this  mode  was  as  likely  as  the  other  to  attract  observation ; 
and  tlie  Prince  could   not  help  laughing  at  the  difficulty  of 
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adjusting  this  trifling  and  yet  important  matter.  His  conductor 
further  observed  that,  instead  of  returning  the  obeisance  which 
the  country-people  made  to  them  in  passing  by  a  courtesy,  his 
royal  highness  made  a  bow;  and  also  that,  in  some  other 
gestures  and  attitudes  of  person,  he  completely  foiigot  the 
woman,  and  resumed  the  man.  '  Your  enemies,'  remarked 
Kingsburgh,  'call  you  a  pretender;  but  if  you  be,  I  can  tell  you 
you  are  the  worst  at  your  trade  I  ever  saw.'  '  Why,'  replied 
Charles,  laughing,  '  I  believe  my  enemies  do  me  as  much 
injustice  in  this  as  in  some  other  and  more  important  particulars. 
I  have  all  my  life  despised  assumed  characters,  and  am  perhaps 
the  worst  dissimulator  in  the  world.'  The  whole  party— Charles, 
Kingsburgh,  and  Miss  Macdonald — arrived  in  safely  at  Kings- 
buigh  House  about  eleven  at  night 

The  house  of  Kingsburgh  was  not  at  this  time  in  the  best 
possible  case  for  entertaining  guests  of  distinction  ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  distress  of  the  occasion,  all  the  inmates  had  long  been 
gone  to  bed.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  lost  no  time  in 
putting  matters  in  proper  trim  for  affording  a  supper  to  the 
party.  He  introduced  Charles  into  the  hall,  and  sent  a  servant 
upstairs  to  rouse  his  lady.  Lady  Kingsburgh,  on  being  informed 
of  her  husband's  arrival,  with  guests,  did  not  choose  to  rise,  but 
contented  herself  with  sending  down  an  ajwlogy  for  her  non- 
appearance, and  a  request  that  they  would  help  themselves  to 
whatever  was  in  the  house.  She  had  scarcely  despatched  the 
servant,  when  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  seven  years,  came  running 
up  to  her  bedside,  and  informed  her,  with  many  expressions  of 
childish  suqmse,  that  her  father  had  brought  home  the  most 
'odd,  muckle,  ill-shaken-up  wife  she  had  ever  seen — and  brought 
her  into  the  hall  tool'  Kingsburgh  himself  immediately  came 
up,  and  desired  her  to  lose  no  time  in  rising,  as  her  presence 
wais  absolutely  necessary  for  the  entertainment  of  his  fellow- 
travellers.  She  was  now  (ruly  roused,  and  even  alanned ;  the 
mysterious  sententiousness  of  her  husband  suggesting  to  her 
that  he  had  taken  under  his  protection  some  of  the  proscribed 
fugitives  who  were  tlicn  known  to  be  skulking  in  die  country. 
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As  she  was  putting  on  her  clothes,  she  sent  her  daughter 
dowQ-stairs  for  her  keys,  which  she  remembered  lo  have  left  in 
the  hall,  The  girl,  however,  came  back  immediately,  declaring, 
with  marks  of  the  greatest  alarm,  that  she  could  not  go  into  the 
hall  for  fear  of  tlie  tall  woman,  who  was  walking  backwards  and 
forwards  through  it  in  a  manner,  she  said,  perfectly  frightful 
I^y  Kingsburgh  then  went  down  herself,  but  could  not  help 
hesitating,  when  she  came  to  the  door,  at  sight  of  this  mysterious 
stranger.  Kingsbuigh  coming  up,  she  desired  him  to  go  in  for 
the  keys ;  but  he  bade  her  go  in  herself;  and,  after  some  further 
demur,  in  at  last  she  went 

On  her  entering,  Charles  rose  up  from  a  seat  which  he  had 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  advanced  to  salute  her.  Her 
apprehensions  were  now  coofirrned  beyond  a  doubt ;  far,  in 
performing  the  ceremony  of  the  salute,  she  felt  the  roughness  of 
a  male  cheek,  and  such  were  her  feelings  at  the  discovery,  that 
she  almost  fainted  away.  Not  a  word  passed  between  her  and 
the  unfortunate  stranger.  When  she  got  out  of  the  hall,  she 
eagerly  made  up  to  Kingsburgh,  and  disclosed  to  him  all  her 
suspicions.  She  did  not  upbraid  her  husband  for  having  been 
so  imprudent,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  asked  if  he  thought  tlie 
stranger  would  know  anything  regarding  the  Prince.  Kings- 
burgh then  took  his  wife's  hands  into  his  own,  and  said  seriously: 
'  My  dear,  this  is  the  Prince  himself,' 

She  could  not  restrain  her  alarm  when  he  pronounced  these 
emphatic  words,  but  exclaimed :  '  The  Prince  I  then  we  11  be  all 
hanged ! ' 

Kingsburgh  replied:  'We  can  die  but  once — could  we  ever 
die  in  a  better  cause?  We  arc  only  doing  an  act  of  humanity, 
which  anybody  might  do.  Go,'  he  added, '  and  make  haste  with 
supper.  Bring  us  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  whatever  else  you 
can  quickly  make  ready.' 

'Eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  I'  repealed  Mrs  Macdonald,  alarmed 
upon  a  new  but  scarcely  less  interesting  score — the  honour  of 
her  housewifeship ;  '  what  a  supper  is  that  for  a  prince — he  'II 
never  look  at  it  1 ' 
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'Ah,  my  good  wife,'  replied  Kingsburgh,  'you  little  know  how 
this  poor  Prince  has  fared  of  late  !  Our  supper  will  be  a  treat 
to  him.  Besides,  to  make  a  formal  supper  would  cause  the 
Eervanis  to  suspect  something.  Make  haste,  and  come  to  sup|)er 
yourself 

Lady  Kingsburgh  was  almost  as  much  alarmed  at  her 
husband's  last  expression  as  she  had  been  about  her  provisions. 
'Me  come  to  supper!'  she  exclaimed ;  'I  know  not  how  to 
behave  before  majesty  I ' 

'  But  you  must  come,'  Kingsburgh  replied ;  '  the  Prince 
would  not  eat  a  bit  without  you ;  and  you  'II  find  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  behave  before  him — he  is  so  easy  and  obliging  in 
conversation." 

Supper  being  accordingly  soon  after  prepared,  and  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald  introduced,  Charles,  who  had  always  paid  the  most 
respectful  attentions  to  his  preserver,  placed  her  upon  his  right 
hand,  and  Lady  Kingsburgh  on  his  left  He  ale  very  heartily, 
and  afterwards  drank  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  his  landlord  When  his  rej^ast  was  finished,  and 
the  ladies  had  retired,  he  took  out  a  little  black  stunted  tobacco- 
pipe  which  he  carried  with  him,  and  which,  among  his  com- 
panions, went  by  the  name  of '  the  cutty!  and  proceeded  to  take 
a  smoke,  informing  Kingsburgh  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  that  exercise  during  his  wanderings,  on  account 
of  a  toothache  which  occasionally  afflicted  him.  Kingsburgh 
then  produced  a  small  china  punch-bowl,  and,  in  Scottish 
fashion,  made  op,  with  usquebaugh,  hot  water,  and  sugar,  the 
celebrated  composition  called  toddy,  dealing  it  out  to  Charles 
and  himself  in  glasses.  The  Prince  was  pleased  to  express  him- 
self greatly  delighted  with  this  beverage,  and  soon,  with  Kings- 
burgh's  assistance,  emptied  the  little  bowl,  after  which  it  was 
again  filled.  The  two  friends,  unequal  in  rank,  but  united  in 
common  feelings,  talked  over  their  glasses  in  a  style  so  famihar, 
so  kindly,  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  other,  that 
they  did  not  observe  the  lapse  of  time,  and  it  was  an  hour  not 
the  earliest  in  the  morning  ere  either  thought  of  retiring.     It 
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might  have  been  expected  that  Charles,  from  fatigue,  and  from 
a  wish  to  enjoy  once  more  the  comforts  of  a  good  bed,  to  which 
he  had  been  so  loog  a  stranger,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
propose  this  measure.  On  the  contraiy,  Kingsbuigh  had  to 
perform  the  disagreeable  duty  of  breaking  up  the  company. 
After  they  had  emptied  the  bowl  several  times,  and  when  he 
himself  had  become  anxious  for.  repose,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  hint  to  the  Prince  that,  as  he  would  require  to  be  up  and 
away  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  morrow,  he  had  better  now  go 
to  bed,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a  proper  term  of  sleep.  To 
his  surprise,  Charles  was  by  no  means  anxious  for  rest  On  the 
contrary,  he  insisted  upon  '  another  bowl,'  that  they  might,  as  he 
said,  finish  their  conversation.  Kingsburgh  violated  his  feelings 
as  a  host  so  far  as  to  refuse  this  request,  urging  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  his  royal  highness  should  retire,  for  Ihe 
reason  he  had  staled.  Charles  as  eagerly  pressed  the  necessity 
of  more  drink ;  and,  after  some  good-humoured  altercation, 
when  Kingsburgh  took  away  the  bowl  to  put  it  by,  his  royal 
highness  rose  to  detain  it,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the 
little  vessel  broke  into  two  pieces,  Charles  retaining  one  in  his 
hands,  and  Kingsburgh  holding  the  other.'  The  strife  was 
llius  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Prince  no  longer  objected  to 
go  to  bed. 

After  having  retired  from  the  supper-table.  Lady  Kingsburgh 
desired  Miss  Flora  to  relate  the  adventures  in  which  she  had 
been  concerned  with  his  royal  highness.  At  the  termination  of 
the  recital,  the  hostess  inquired  what  had  been  done  with  the 
boatmen  who  brought  them  to  Skye.  Miss  Macdonald  said 
they  had  been  sent  back  to  South  UisL  Lady  Kingsburgh 
observed  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  reliira 
immediately,  lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince's  enemies 
in  that  island,  they  might  divulge  the  secret  of  his  route.  Her 
conjecture,  which   turned   out   to  have   been  correct,   though 
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happily  without  being  attended  with  evfl  consequences  to  the 
Prince,  determined  Flora  to  change  the  Prince's  clothes  next 
day. 

So  much  did  Charles  enjoy  the  novel  pleasure  of  a  good  bed, 
that  though  he  seldom,  during  his  distresses,  slept  above  four 
hours,  he  on  this  occasion  slept  about  ten,  not  awaking  till 
roused,  at  one  o'clock  next  day,  by  his  kind  landlord,  Kings- 
buigh  inquiring,  like  a  good  host,  how  he  had  reposed,  the 
Prince  answered  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable 
or  a  longer  sleep  in  his  life.  He  had  almost  forgot,  he  said, 
what  a  good  bed  was.  Kingsburgh  begged  leave  to  tell  his 
guest  that  it  was  full  time  to  think  of  another  march.  It  would 
be  proper,  he  continued,  for  him  to  go  away  in  the  same  dress 
which  he  wore  when  he  entered  the  house,  in  order  to  avoid 
raising  suspicions  among  the  servants ;  but  as  the  rumour  of  his 
disguise  might  have  taken  air,  it  would  be  advisable  to  assume 
another  garb  at  the  earliest  opportimity.  The  only  reformation 
he  thought  it  would  be  allowable  to  make  in  his  habiliments  at 
present  was  a  change  of  shoes,  those  which  the  Prince  had 
brought  with  bim  being  worn  so  much  that  his  toes  protruded 
through  them.  Kingsburgh  happened  to  have  a  pair  in  tlie 
house  which  he  had  never  worn,  and  those  he  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  friend.  When  Charles  had  shifted 
the  old  for  the  new,  Kingsburgh  took  up  the  former,  tied 
them  together,  and  hung  them  up  in  a  comer  of  his  house, 
observing  that  they  might  yet  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Charles 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that,  and  the  old  man  replied : 
'  Wliy,  when  you  are  fairly  settled  at  St  James's,  1  shall  introduce 
myself  by  shaking  these  shoes  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  night's  entertainmcot  and  protection  under  my  roof.' 
Charles  smiled  at  the  conceit  of  the  good  old  gentleman,  and 
bade  him  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Kingsburgh  accordingly 
kept  these  strange  relics,  or  the  greater  portion  of  ihem,  as  long 
as  he  lived.  After  his  death,  and  when  all  prospect  of  Charles's 
restoration  to  St  James's  was  gone,  his  family  permitted  the 
remainder  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  dispeised  among  their 
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friends.  It  is  the  recollection  of  one  of  his  descendants  that 
Jacobite  ladies  often  took  away  the  pieces  they  got  in  their 
bosoms.' 

When  Charles  was  to  dtess,  Mrs  Macdonald  caused  her 
daughter  to  act  as  his  handmaid,  for,  as  she  afterwards  told 
Bishop  Forbes,  '  the  deil  a  preen  he  could  put  in.'  While  Miss 
Macdonald  °  was  dressing  btm,  he  was  like  to  fall  over  with 
laughing.  After  the  pinners,  gown,  hood,  and  mantle  were  put 
on,  he  said :  '  Oh,  Miss,  you  have  forgot  ray  apron.  \Vhere  is 
my  apron  ?  Get  me  my  apron  here,  for  it  is  a  principal  part  of 
my  dress.'  Kingsburgh  and  his  lady  informed  their  friends 
afterwards  that  at  this  time  he  behaved  not  like  oue  that  was  in 
danger,  but  as  mirthfully  as  if  he  had  been  putting  on  women's 
clothes  merely  for  a  frolic.  Lady  Kingsburgh  haviug  asked  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  to  preserve  as  a  keepsake,  he  laid  down  his 
head  upon  Flora's  lap,  and  told  her  to  cut  off  as  much  as  she 
chose.  Flora  severed  a  lock,  the  half  of  which  she  gave  to 
Lady  Kingsbui^h,  and  the  other  half  retained  for  herself, 

In  the  evening,  after  having  taken  another  hearty  meal, 
Charles  addressed  himself  to  his  departure.  He  had  observed 
that  Mrs  Macdonald,  like  most  bdies  of  birth  and  fashion  of 
her  time,  took  snuffj  and  on  approaching  her  to  take  his  leave, 
he  asked  to  have  'a  pinch  from  her  mull,'  The  good  lady  look 
that  opportunity  of  presenting  tlie  box  to  his  royal  highness  as 
'  a  keepsake.'  He  accepted  it  with  many  thanks,  rendering  at 
the  same  time  his  warmest  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  under  her  root  After  he  had 
taken  a  tender  farewell,  she  went  up-stairs  to  his  bedroom,  and 
folded  the  sheets  in  which  he  bad  lain,  declaring  that  they 
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should  never  again  be  washed  or  used  till  her  death,  when  they 
should  be  employed  as  her  windmg-sheeL  She  was  afterwards 
induced  (o  divide  this  valuable  memorial  of  her  distinguished 
guest  with  the  amiable  Flora,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  many 
years  afterwards  carried  her  moiety  of  it  to  America,  In  the 
course  of  her  strangely  adventurous  life,  and  diough  often 
reduced  to  situations  of  tlie  greatest  distress  by  the  republican 
insurgents,  she  never  parted  with  it  till  the  day  of  her  death, 
when  her  body  was  wrapped  in  its  precious  folds,  and  consigned 
with  it  to  the  grave. 

Charles  now  set  out  from  Kingsburgh,  with  the  intention  of 
walking  to  Portree,  about  fourteen  miles  distant,  where  he  had 
the  cheerfiil  prospect  of  finding  a  boat  ready  to  convey  him  to 
Raasay.  He  was  attended  by  his  faithful  friends  Flora  and 
Kingsburgh,  the  last  carrying  under  his  arm  a  suit  of  male 
Highland  attire  for  his  royal  highness's  use.  When  they  had 
got  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house,  Kingsburgh  con- 
ducted the  Prince  into  a  wood,  and  assisted  him  in  changing 
his  clothes.  The  suit  which  he  now  put  on  consisted,  as  usual, 
of  a  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  philibeg  and  short  hose,  a  plaid, 
a  wig,  and  a  bonnet.  Kingsburgh  and  the  Prince  then  took  a 
parting  embrace,  in  doing  which  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  both, 
and  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  the  Prince's  nose.  The  former 
being  alarmed  at  sight  of  the  blood,  the  Prince  told  him  that  it 
was  usually  so  with  him  when  he  parted  from  dear  friends.  He 
then  set  out  with  Mackeclian^  on  his  journey,  a  htUe  herd-boy 
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acting  as  their  guide,  and  Miss  Flora  proceeding  to  the  same 
place  by  a  different  way.  Kingsburgh  hid  the  cast-off  garments 
of  Betty  Burke  in  a  bush,  where  they  lay  for  some  time  ;  but  at 
length,  from  fear  of  the  military,  he  carried  them  home,  and 
burned  the  whole  except  the  gown.  The  preservation  of  the 
gown  was  owing  to  his  daughter,  who  insisted  ujion  keeping  it 
as  a  relic  of  their  Prince,  and  because  it  was  a  pretty  print  A 
Jacobite  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Camuchael,  at  Leitfa, 
afterwards  used  it  as  a  pattern,  and  sold  an  immense  quantity  of 
cloth,  precisely  similar  in  appearance,  to  the  '  loyal '  ladies  of 
Scotland.^ 

When  Donald  Roy  made  application  to  young  Raasay,  he 
was  mortified  by  the  information  that  old  Raasay  had  left  his 
hiding-place  upon  the  island,  and  gone  to  Knoidart,  a  part  of 
Glengarry's  estate  upon  the  mainland.  The  young  gentleman, 
however,  though  he  had  been  reser\'ed  from  the  insurrection  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  estate,  was  as  well  affected  to  the 
Chevalier  as  either  his  father  or  his  younger  brothers,  who  led 
out  the  clan,  and  instantly  proposed  to  conduct  the  Wanderer 
to  Raasay,  where  he  could  at  least  remain  concealed  rill  the  old 
gendeman's  advice  might  be  obtained  for  farther  procedure. 
Donald  approved  of  the  plan ;  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
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a  boat  They  could  not  trast  a  Pottree  crew,  and  all  the 
Raasay  boats  had  been  destroyed  or  carried  ofl  by  the  military, 
except  two  belonging  to  Malcolm  Macleod,  a  cousin  of  young 
Raasay,  which  he  had  somewhere  concealed. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  same  house  with  young  Raasay 
a  younger  brother,  named  Murdoch  Macleod,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden,  and  was  now  slowly  recover- 
ing. Murdoch,  being  informed  of  the  business  in  hand,  said  he 
would  once  more  risk  his  life  for  Prince  Charles ;  and  it  having 
occurred  that  there  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  fresh-water  lake  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he,  with  his  brother  and  some  women, 
brought  it  to  the  sea,  by  extraordinary  exertion,  across  a  High- 
bnd  mile  of  land,  one-half  of  which  was  bog,  and  the  other  a 
steep  precipice.  The  gallant  brothers,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  boy,  rowed  this  to  Raasay,  where  they  hoped  to  find 
Malcolm  Macleod,  and  get  one  of  his  good  boats,  wntli  which 
they  might  return  to  Portree  and  receive  the  Wanderer ;  or,  in 
case  of  not  finding  him,  they  were  to  make  the  small  boat  serve, 
though  the  danger  was  considerable. 

Malcolm  Macleod,  who  was  soon  to  act  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  Prince,  had  been  a  captain  in  his 
service,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden.  Being  easily 
found  by  his  cousins,  he  lost  no  time  in  producing  one  of  his 
boats,  which  he  succeeded  in  manning  with  two  stout  boatmen, 
named  John  Mackenzie  and  Donald  Macfriar,  who  had  also 
been  in  the  Prince's  army.  Malcolm,  being  the  oldest  and 
most  cautious  man  of  the  party,  su^ested  that,  as  young  Raasay 
was  hitherto  a  clear  man,  he  shoidd  not  on  the  present  occasion 
run  any  risk ;  but  that  he  himself  and  Murdoch,  who  were 
already  '  as  black  as  they  couid  be,"  should  alone  conduct  the 
expedition.  Young  Raasay  answered,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  go,  '  though  it  should  cost  him  the  estate  and  the  head.' 
'In  God's  name,  then,"  said  Malcolm,  'let  us  proceed!'  The 
two  boatmen,  however,  now  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  move, 
till  they  should  be  informed  of  their  destination.  They  were 
sworn  to  secrecy,  and  made  acqu^ted  with  not  only  the  extent 
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of  their  voyage,  but  also  its  object ;  after  which,  they  expressed 
the  utmost  eagerness  to  proceed. 

The  boat  soon  crossed  the  narrow  sound  which  divides 
Raasay  from  Skye,  and  being  landed  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  harbour  of  Portree,  Malcolm  and  Macfriar  were  despatched 
to  look  for  Prince  Charles,  while  young  Raasay  and  Murdoch 
rennained  on  the  shore. 

Donald  Roy  and  Malcolm  Macleod  now  met  at  a  little 
public-house,  the  only  one  in  the  village,  and  soon  after  Misa 
Flora  joined  them,  and  gave  information  of  the  approach  of  the 
Prince  and  his  two  attendants.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  boy 
who  had  attended  Charles  as  his  guide  came  to  the  door,  and 
asking  for  Donald  Roy,  informed  him  that  a  gentleman  wished 
to  see  hire  at  a  little  distance;  He  went  in  the  direction 
indicated,  and  found  the  Prince,  who  embraced  him  kindly, 
putting  his  head  first  over  one  shoulder  and  then  over  the  other, 
and  desiring  him  to  be  equally  unceremonious,  for,  night  though 
it  was,  there  might  still  be  sufficient  light  to  enable  any  lurking 
bystander  to  observe  their  motions,  and  who  could  not,  of 
course,  fail  to  suspect  the  real  state  of  the  case  if  he  saw  one 
gentleman  treating  another  ivith  the  etiquette  due  to  a  prince. 
It  had  been  a  rainy  evening,  and  Charles  was  thoroughly  wet. 
On  Donald  expressing  his  regret  for  this  circumstance,  the 
Prince  said :  '  I  am  more  sorry  that  mr  lady^ — for  so  he  used  to 
name  Miss  Macdonald — "  should  be  exposed  to  such  an  evening.' 
They  now  went  into  the  inn,  Donald  going  first;  but  no 
ceremony  seems  to  have  passed  on  meeting  Miss  Macdonald 
and  Malcolm  Madeod.  The  Prince  called  for  a  dram  in  the 
first  place,  of  which  he  seemed  in  much  need,  as  the  rain  was 
streaming  down  from  his  plaid,  and  he  had  no  trews  or  philibeg,' 
The  company  joined  in  urging  him  to  shift  and  put  on  a  dry 
shirt,  Donald  Roy  offering  him  his  philibeg.  He  at  first 
refused,  from  delicacy  towards  Miss  Macdonald ;  but  he  was 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  disregard  ceremony.     When  he  had 
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put  on  the  fresh  shirt,  some  food  was  brought  in,  and  he  fell  lo 
it  as  he  was,  his  long  walk  having  furnished  him  with  a  ravenous 
appetite,  Donald  Roy,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the 
moment,  feil  a-laughing  at  the  strange  figure  he  now  cut ;  when, 
seeing  the  Prince  looking  at  liim,  he  said :  '  Sir,  1  believe  that  is 
the  English  fashion.' 

'  What  fashion  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Why,  they  say  the  English,  when  tliey  intend  to  eat  very 
heartily,  cast  off  their  clothes.' 

'They  are  riglit,'  said  Charles,  'lest  anything  should  incom- 
mode their  hands  when  they  are  at  work.' 

He  now  asked  for  a  drink;  but  there  being  no  femnented 
liquor  in  Skye  except  in  gentlemen's  houses,  he  was  obliged  to 
slake  his  thirst  with  water  from  a  dirty-Jooking  wooden  and 
rough-edged  vessel,  which  the  landlord  employed  to  bale  his 
boat  Donald  Roy  took  a  draught  from  this  unpleasant  cup, 
and  handed  it  to  the  Prince,  with  a  whispered  assurance  that  it 
was  tolerably  clean,  and  that  prudence  required  him  to  drink 
from  it  without  hesitation,  lest  he  should  raise  suspicions  among 
the  people  of  the  house.  Charles  then  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
look  a  hearty  draught,  after  which  he  put  on  his  philibeg  and 
other  clothes. 

Donald  Roy  urged  him  to  make  haste  to  leave  the  house, 
as,  there  being  but  one  room  for  all  comers,  he  ran  a  consider- 
able risk  of  being  detected.  Though  anxious  to  stay  all  night, 
on  account  of  the  rain,  he  now  prepared  to  set  out  for  the  boat, 
but  first  made  an  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Donald  to  accompany 
him,  for  he  said  he  had  experienced  so  much  fidelity  and  kind- 
ness from  the  Macdonalds,  that  he  thought  he  should  feet 
himself  safe  if  he  still  had  one  of  that  clan  ftith  him.  Donald 
excused  himself,  on  account  of  his  wound,  which  forbade  his 
travelling  except  on  horseback,  and  also  because,  by  remaining 
in  Skye,  he  might  be  of  greater  service  to  him  than  by  accom- 
panying him.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  young  Raasay 
should  return  in  the  boat  on  the  ensuing  Thursday,  and, 
meeting  Donald  at  a  particular  place  which  they  appointed, 
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carry  him  over  to  join  the  Prince  in  Raasay.  Charles  now 
called  for  some  tobacco,  that  he  might  smoke  a  pipe  before 
departing,  and  the  landlord  brought  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  a 
very  coarse  kind  in  the  scales,  for  which  Charles  gave  him 
sbipence,  Donald  Roy  desired  the  man  to  bring  the  change. 
The  Prince  smiled  at  his  exactness,  and  was  for  refusing  the 
three-halfpence ;  but  Donald  insisted  on  his  taking  this  little 
sum,  as  '  the  bawbees,'  he  said,  '  might  in  his  present  situation 
be  useful  to  him.'  Donald  then  shewed  him  a  separate  pocket 
in  his  sporran,  or  Highland  purse,  into  which  he  shpped  them. 

The  little  party  had  drunk  a  whole  bottle  of  whisky.  In 
paying  the  reckoning,  the  Prince  got  change  for  a  guinea.  He 
then  desired  to  have  change  for  another  guinea;  but  the  landlord 
had  only  eleven  shillings  more.  Charles  was  for  taking  this 
sum  in  lieu  of  his  guinea,  as  hkely  to  be  more  useful  to  him 
than  the  piece  of  gold ;  but  Donald  Roy  prevented  him,  on  the 
plea  that  such  an  appearance  of  indifference  to  money  was 
calculated  to  raise  suspicion  of  his  quality.  He  now  took  fare- 
well of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald  and  Mackechan.  Approaching 
the  young  lady,  he  said:  '  I  believe,  madam,  I  owe  you  a  crown 
of  borrowed  money.'  She  told  him  it  was  but  half-a-crown ; 
which  he  accordingly  paid  her,  with  tiianks.  He  then  saluted 
her,  saying :  '  For  all  that  has  happened,  I  hope,  madam,  we 
shall  meet  in  St  James's  yeL"  Before  leaving  the  house,  he  tied 
a  bottle  of  whisky  to  his  belt  at  one  side,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
with  some  shirts  {which  had  been  brought  from  Kingsburgh), 
and  a  cold  fowl  in  a  napkin,  at  the  other.  As  the  party  were 
leaving  ihe  door,  they  observed  the  landlord  looking  after  them: 
to  deceive  him,  they  took  a  different  way  from  ihat  intended, 
and  approached  the  boat  by  a  circuitous  route.  When  Donald 
afterwards  returned  to  the  house  to  take  some  rest,  this  man, 
whose  name  was  Charles  Macnab,  was  very  inquisitive  about 
the  stranger,  who  he  was,  and  where  he  had  parted  \vith  him. 
Donald  said,  with  affected  indifference,  that  he  was  only  a 
brother  rebel,  a  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an  Irishman,  who  had 
been  skulking  among  his  friends  in  Skye,  but  was  now  gone  for 
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llie  continent  Macnab  said  he  had  entertained  a  strong  notion 
that  the  gentleman  might  happen  to  be  the  Prince  in  disguise, 
'for  he  had  something  about  hira  that  looked  very  noble." 
Donald  afterwards  went  to  Kingsburgh,  to  tell  the  good  people 
there  of  the  Prince's  safe  departure,  and  next  to  Mugstat,  to 
give  the  like  information  to  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald.  At  the 
latter  place,  he  met  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  Lieu- 
tenant Macleod,  the  gentleman  whom  Miss  Flora  had  amused 
to  such  good  purpose.' 

1  Donald  RnW*  Ninalwe. 

>  '  About  lie  or  Eight  daii  afta  the  Prince  left  SItyc.  Cnptiin  Fcrguasn  Falbwol  hjn  In 
hoi  pnnuil ;  and  hnvioff  extorted  fhim  die  boatmen,  at  or  in  iheir  mum  to  South  Uiat,  an 
ekact  dewTiplion  of  the  |owr  uid  «irea  the  Phncebad  worn,  he  firtl  went  Ei>  Sir  Alt^under 
Maedcould'Sj  when,  alura  lUict  search,  hearing  on^  of  Mis  FIoib  Macdonald,  he  thence 
proceeded  b  bU  hasle  to  Ringf»burgh,  where  he  examined  irrtry  penon  with  the  utmoic 
nactBeu,  He  atked  Kingihuigh  where  Miu  Macdonald,  and  the  pcHon  whn  wa>  with 
her  in  wMnan'i  ciothe!,  had  bin  ?  Kinjiburgh  answered,  he  knew  where  Mim  Flura  had 
tain :  but  as  foe  lertiati,  he  neter  atked  anj  qi 
Baked  Lady  KinEtborgh  whether  ihi 


b  she  uiawered :  "  Wlnra  ] 


.;  but  I  can  axun 


bed-    Upon 
Ihit  the  imin  Ilie  I 
•  KJngsbuIlb  wa; 
witht>ut  any  £uard,  ta  1 


there 


inSkyeto 
lain,  the  • 


B  Flora 


ippovd  nuid  had  poaeifted  w 

nude  4  pnutier,  and.  by  Gencnl  OtmpbclI'«  order,  he  went  on  parole, 
"^    '  Auffuatcu,  where  he  wa»  plundered  of  ererythiug,  thnrwn  Into 
L  iiDDL    When  Sir  G>Erird  Fawkenef  enniincd  faim.  he  put 
apportunily  he  had  l«I  of  iTiahiaf>  himself  and  hiA  family  for 
Ever.    To  which  TCiDg&biagh  replied :  "  Had  1  gold  and  blvcr  piled  hdps  upon  heap!  to 

my  own  br^iit  from  dfang  what  I  hive  done-'  While  KioGtbuTEh  was  prisoner  at  Port 
Augustus,  an  ofhoer  of  distinction  came  aad  asked  iiini  if  he  would  know  the  young  Pre- 
lendet'a  head  if  he  taw  it  T  Kjngibnrgb  mid  he  would  know  the  head  veiy  well  if  it  were 
on  the  ahouldenu  "  Bm  what  if  the  bead  he  not  on  the  shoidden — do  you  think  you 
shonid  krww  it  in  that  easel"  "  In  ihai  case."  answered  Kingsburgh,  "  1  will  not  prctciid 
lo  know  anything  about  it-"    So  no  head  was  bronglit  him. 

'  Kingshuigh  was  removed  bence  lo  Edinburgh  C^ile,  under  a  strong  guard  of  Kingilon's 
light  horse.  He  was  at  Ant  put  into  a  room  with  some  other  ^eollemen,  and  anerwants 
removed  into  one  by  himself,  without  being  albwed  to  go  over  the  threshold,  or  to  see  any 
person,  ejccept  the  officer  upon  guard,  the  sergeant,  and  the  keeper ;  which  last  was 
appointed  M  attend  him  as  a  servant  And  here  he  was  kept  till,  b)>  the  ad  of  grace,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  4th  of  July  1747 :  having  thus,  as  an  author  observes,  got  a  whole 
yeai'i  safe  lodging  for  affording  that  oF  one  night.' — Sivti  MagasiiUr  1719- 

Alenander  Macdonald.  Esq.  of  Kingsburgh.  died  February  ij,  1771,  aged  ajhty-lhree. 

In  Ihc  diary  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  Csee  his  Memoirs  by  his  sou}  is  en  tnrercfiling 
antcdole  of  lUngiburgh,  which  one  might  wish  to  he  trtie,  if  it  is  not.  '  The  eaccUenI 
President  Forbes  reprcsenud  tn  the  Duke  of  Cnmberlsnd.  that  to  eaecDIcsn  popular  a  man 
in  KinpburEh  would  ejcile  a  new  rebellion.  But  he  was  so  deep'y  Involved  is  the  escape 
otCk.rles.  that  his  dcstruclion  seemed  to  b«  certain.    At  Fort  Augmlus,  whJe  htwa*a 
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When  the  Prince  entered  the  boat,  and  the  names  of  all  tlie 
individuals  composing  the  crew,  including  young  Raasajr,  were 


wercd :  "  Thai  i"  my  nat 


Km£ibuF[il  aid  it  viu,  but  n 
met  m  friend,  who  Btlviaed  hi 


Macdnnuld,  aikine  Kitig:,huigh  if  Ibu  wu 
11 1  ftuspcct  then  mim  he  tarns  mir^nkt," 
Itiket     II  not  your  tunuAlcufidErMicdanaMf* 

and  Iehvg  itit  S6n^    Kingibiugh  aid : 


iDootlr  odvisMl  her 


tor  auno  wilh  a  body  of  toldicr*,  and  iiuiIe  Uie  Biblltem 
«n  £UBrd  pmontr  for  having  hi  «i  Iotj^c  k>  dongcnnu  a  rebeL  KipBibiirf h  iotmediAtdjr 
ran  acrau  ibe  ttreet,  and  sayiof  [o  Ibc  officer:  "I  talA  you  ihcrc  wu  a  DuHtalfe,"  nip- 
nadercd  hiniKlf.' 

Mix  Macdaaiid,  hiving  taken  leave  of  the  Prince,  left  Portree  imniediltelr.  and  pro- 
ceeded b>  her  mothcr'a  houH  of  ArmadaJe  in  (he  <liitncl  of  Sleat-  She  never  told  her 
uiolher,  or  any  one  else,  what  ihe  had  done..  Eight  or  ten  dayi  after  ber  aniv*),  the 
received  d  meuafe  from  Dniuld  Macdonald  dT  C^slieton,  a  ndflhliDurini;  seallemuij 

olGeer  of  an  indqiendenl  company,  who  proved  lo  be  Madeod  of  Tulitkei 
tiupiciout  of  what  might  happen,  ^  coiuulLedher  fncods.  who  unai 
not  toco:  but ' go >hc  would.'*  On  her  way,  she  met  her  uepfither  returning  hofflfi  HfiiJ 
bail  not  anno  muchfjinhcr.  when  ihe  wu  ptiicd  by  an  officer  aiu]  it  party  of  uldter^  and 
hurried  tm  board  Captain  Ferguion'i  veMel.  General  CankpbeU,  who  wa*  on  board, 
ordered  that  «he  should  be  well  treated  ;  aod  hading  ber  ttory  had  been  blabbed  by  the 
boatmen,  the  confeaed  all  to  that  officer. 

5tie  was  soon  after  trdrufcrred  from  the  ihip  comnrnnfled  by  Fetgiiion  to  one  coin- 
maiuled  by  Commodore  Smith,  a  humane  pcrHU,  capable  of  apprccialihA  her  noUe 
comluct.  Dy  Ihe  perminion  of  Oeneral  Campbell,  iho  wu  now  allowed  lo  lindalAnin- 
ilaEe  and  take  loave  of  ber  mother:  her  otepfather  HiK  by  Ihii  time  in  hidmg,  frvm  feitr  Lot 
hii  cDncera  in  Ihe  Priacc'i  esf:ape  ihould  bring  him  inio  trouble.  Fhm,  who  had  hilhtrto 
beep  withtnt  a  change  of  doihei,  Jtere  oiKuned  ail  abo  required,  and  en^ged  at  bn 

hnauagv  but  Gaelic.  She  then  returned  on  board  the  vesoel,  and  wa*  in  lime  canicd 
10  the  uuth.  It  cbuiced  that  «he  bcrc  had  fnr  one  of  ber  feUow^rraoiKn  the  waillrf 
Captain  0*(Ces)l,  who  had  eoitagcd  Iter  lo  undertake  the  charge  of  the  Frinoe-4iid  vho»  b^ 
the  wjty,  bad  made  her  the  offer  on  ihnt  ocoaaion  of  his  hand  ui  marriage,  aa  a  protodton  lo 
her  good  &me-  When  she  fu«  otet  him  on  board,  tfte  went  playfully  op.  and  tlappin^  lua 
genlJy  on  the  cheek  with  ihepotm  of  her  liand,  laid:  'To  that  liJBCk  lace  do  lom^Unir 
fOjtfortunB  I'  O^Ncal  told  her  that,  initead  of  being  her  mi^ottnne,  it  wu  hef  bigteae 
honour,  and  ihat  if  the  continued  to  net  up  to  the  charactsr  ibe  had  already  kbevrti,  nol 
pretending  to  npcnt  of  what  ahe  had  done,  or  to  be  aihamed  of  it,  it  wouki  yel  cedouH) 
grully  Id  her  happineai. 

there  dll  Novemlxr.  many  of  rite  well4Bcaed  in  Edinl>urgh  had  an  oppurtuntiy  tif  paying 
heT  in  petKin  the  bunuge  due  to  her  clvmcter-    Amongst  thc^e  wat  the  Rev.  Mr  Fari««« 
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announced  to  him,  he  would  not  permit  the  usual  t 

of  respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his  equals.      It  was  nearly 

on  baud  ths  SlUam  nut  ilx  BriJfraiitlirA\f%^--nt.  She  IDld  IhalwbEU  IhE  Pnnee 
pLjt  un  women'*  doUidi.  he  propoted  catiyinjc  a  pivrol  under  one  oT  hi*  peltktuiU,  for 

if  Any  jienou  (hobld  happen  lo  KArch  UieiD.  (be  piitat  would  only  tcrve  lo  mak?  4  di»- 
Govcry'  ....  The  Prince  w«A  obliged  to  cooieDl  hiouelf  with  ooLjr  a  ibOTl  heavy  eud^U 
with  wbidL  be  dooi^cd  u  do  hit  bcM  u  knock  down  anr  Hitglc  penon  tbjil  should  auick 


tell  that.  In 


kher 


guardian  fnna  haxoi.    Wbeo  Mi 
lure  to  SMDC  ladio  tl 
■nit:  "Ob.Miul  wt 


;ycnU  prcliy  tanei.    She  fell  uleep.  ■ 

er  wicb  his  hadili  spfead  aboul  her  head.    She  asked  what 

over  her  body  iLhe  boat  wai  so  imall]  i  andlesl  hctbould  \ti,\ 
qlilinK  or  trsmplinx  upon  her  in  the  dsrk,  be  hsd  been  doinc  his  best  to  preserve  hii 
MacdoDald  was  telling  this  pamcolar  part  gf  llie  advcn' 
Eie  paying  their  respects  to  ber,  some  of  Ibnn  with  r*ptiire  crieb] 
happy  creature  are  you,  who  liad  thai  dear  Prince  To  lull  yoi 
ilcep,  and  to  take  such  eare  of  you  with  bk  buds  spread  about  your  head  when  you  wai 

■em  [Miss  Uory  Clerk  *\  '*  wipe  your  shots  wicb  pleasure,  and  think  it  my  brmour  so  11 
D,  when  1  reflect  thai  you  had  the  EuiDDUr  to  have  the  Prince  it*  your  handmaid.  We  al 
try  you  Breiitly."  Much  about  the  «mc  time,  sl  lady  of  rank  and  dtEoity  [lady  HaF3 
ochranet]  being  on  board  with  Miu  Macdooald,  a  brisk  eale  began  to  blow  and  make 
le  lea  iou(b.  and  not  to  easy  for  a  snail  boat  to  row  to  Leilb.    The  kuly  whispered  It 

ID  say  that  she  had  the  honout  of  lying  in  the  sune  bed  with  that  penoD  who  had  beei 
>bappyas  to  be  guardiin  to  ber  Prince.  Acconlingly.  Ihcydid  ileep  in  one  bed  thai 
ight.  Seven]  ladies  (my  Lady  Bmce.]  Likdy  Mary  Cochrane,  Mn  Ralliay.l  Mn  Cheap 
liis  Peggie  Forbes.  Mi«  Susie  Cnbnm,  Uisi  Magdalen  Oeit,  Mi»  Mary  Cterk.  Klin 

lachle  Hausion,  Uiia  Peggie  Callandeil  made  valuable  pmaui  u 

amcly,  gowns,  kJiir^  heidvut^  shoes,  tfKkbig^  Ac  &e.    CHnmodore  Smith  ma 

present  when  tbewastnLelthRoadof  a  handsome  suit  of  ridiflg-dolhet,  with  plain 

be  shifu  for  poor  Kate,  who  [hadj  genaoualy  oflcred  herself  t 


con»  that  the 

omMrshidbm 

ghllhenewsof 

bolM.     She  got  an 

opportunily  of  talking  privately  la  Miln 

who  were  then 

d  HUd,  with  tears 

n  her  eyes: -Ala.1 

am  afraid  tlul 

that  I  hue'do 

oe!    ThePdatea 

fhlt  enemies  r 

Though  allhM 

Hugh  Clerk,  merehan 

in  Leith,  a  son 

of  Robert  Clerli 

of  LiHoiHhielt.  a  csdel  of  ihe  Pen 

icuik  family. 

IProUhly 

ai,  liath  Earl  of  Dund 

1  Widow  ef 

Sir  William  Bruce 

of  Kinr«>.    In  her  b 

ouse,  in  the  tila 

e!  of  LeiU.,  M 

Forbes  allhii 

Iks  lived. 

1  'Hie  wife 

r  Mr  Kailray.  tun 

icon  in  Edinbursh,  Ifa 

Hue  a  prisone 

al  Ip.emB!. 
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daylight  {July  i)  when  he  left  Portree.     'As  they  were  rowing 
along  in  tlie  boat,  the  Prince  conversed  to  and  lio,  and  fre- 


bclicndg  any  lucJi  ifaing ; 
and  the  coqtnry  appearcd- 
'  Oni:  day.  in  the  Ri  ~ 
nny  boDlu  DD  board,  ihi 
Bible,  whid)  Ihai  lady 
hjuidAitbcly  bound-    Tl 


a  lady  (Mua  Rachie  Hoa 


»aid  bbc  had  only  a  prayer-bc 


n]  a£jdD£  Mifl  if  ihc  htd 


Flora  MACDo.SALn. 

&c.  wiib  tCHBe  Hnen  and  ombnc.  cot  and  thaped  af:WFdlDi;  fe  ibc  n 
Ke  orfneDdihip  Mka  Flora  admired  aamufhuuy  iniuoot  4f  ldA<l 
ui  been  t1i«iffn  bar,  bedauta  all  the  lima  aha  bad  bevq  u  cuslody  the 


thoTa  -.  Ibough ' 
Dbli(ini 


.  and  licquanily  didand  llna 
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quently  said  that  friends  who  shewed  their  friendship  in  distress 
the  real  fiiends,  and  that  he  hoped  his  friends  would  not 


Capuin  Knowlic  of 


I  hitr.  Thi!  BeniMl  h 
rdcn  were  to  cicccdijigly  alrict,  thai  they  ecu 
:  Smilh,  romiDindEr  oT  tbe  Slliam.  behnvcd 
'  good  advicH  u  to  her  behaviour  in  her  licLU&h  ailuadm :  and 
'  BridgFUMltT  used  her  with  the  utnuBt  decency  and  poUlenev^ 
w^en  company  cnme  to  her,  »he  was  iDdulged  (he  priirilegc,  by  both  theie  hiujiaoe  and 
weU-hred  gCDtlenKn.  to  call  for  anything  on  board,  it  if  >he  had  been  il  her  mm  iiieude ; 
uid  the  KmnU  nf  the  cabin  ■xtxt  obliged  to  giieher  iD  manner  oT  Atlendano: ;  andihe 
had  the  libcny  to  bnu  any  nT  her  (liendi  la  dine  with  her  when  ihe  pleased.  Her 
hchaviErar  tn  company  wa»  bo  eajy,  modest,  nnd  well  adjualcd,  that  every  viiiiant  wai 
much  turprucd  ;  for  ihe  had  never  been  out  of  the  islandi  of  South  UiAt  and  5kyc  till  about 
a  year  before  the  Prince'i  anival,  that  the  had  been  in  the  Uunily  of  Macdonald  of  Uugoct 
in  Ar^Ic^ire,  for  the  space  of  len  or  eleven  months. 


3  thire 


dl  their 


they  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  lake  A  trip.  She  told  them  thai  at  present  her  dancing  day* 
were  dure,  lUKlfhe  vould  not  readily  entertain  a  thought  of  that  divernon  till  ihcihould  be 
■Kund  of  ber  Piince't  iaTeiy,  and  perhapi  not  till  the  ihould  be  btened  with  the  bappinen 
of  Aedng  bun  agaui.  Although  «he  wai  easy  and  cheerful,  yet  the  had  a  certain  mijtlure 
□TgiaTity  in  all  her  behaviour,  which  became  her  ntuBf  ion  exceedingly  well,  and  tel  her  off 
to  great  advantage.  She  it  of  a  low  tlalure,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  well  enough  shaped. 
One  would  not  discern  by  her  eonvenatJon  that  the  had  tpent  all  her  former  days  in  the 
Highlandt ;  for  the  talks  Englith  (or  rather  Scott)  eatily,  and  not  at  all  through  the  Ena 
tone.  She  ha£  a  sweet  vt^cc,  and  slags  wtlj,  and  no  lady,  Edinburgh- bred,  can  acquit 
henclf  better  at  the  tea-table  than  what  she  did  when  hi  Leith  Road.  Het  wise  conduct 
in  one  of  the  mou  perplejdng  tcenet  thai  can  happen  in  life,  her  fortitude  and  good  tenae, 
are  memorabEc  instances  ol  the  ttreogth  of  a  female  uiiul,  even  in  those  years  that  aj« 

The  thip  in  which  Miai  Macdonald  was  csnfiDed  left  Leidi  Road  on  Ihe  7lh  of  November, 
andcvriedber  straightway  to  London,  where  the  wai kept  in  a  not  less  honourable  captivity 
in  the  house  of  a  private  family,  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  indemnity  in  July  mt,  when 
the  waa  ditchaiged  without  being  aaked  a  tingle  question.  Her  story  bad  by  this  dme 
CKCited  not  lett  inlercn  b  Ihe  metropolis  than  it  had  done  in  Scodand.  Being  received 
after  her  blteration  inin  the  house  of  the  dowager  Iddy  Prunn^se  of  Duoipace,  she  wu 
there  vuiied  by  crowds  of  the  fashioDahle  world,  who  paid  her  such  homage  as  would  have 

het  mind  they  produced  no  eRect  but  that  or  surprise :  she  had  only,  she  thought,  per- 

ahe  found  tlie  world  making  so  much  ado  about  it.  Lord  Mahon  mentiont,  I  do  not  know 
upen  what  authority,  that  ■  tubscripnon  to  the  amount  nf  jCisoo  wu  raised  for  her  [■ 
Irfn>don-  Mr  Robert  Cole  of  LoDdon  poveaset  an  original  letter  of  hers,  addressed  tE> 
Innet  and  Cerk,  tnerchanti  of  thai  city,  and  dated  at  Kingiburgh,  April  13,  17^1,  in  which 
the  makes  mention  of  ^607  lodged  in  thmr  hands  for  her  behoof  by  Lady  Ptimrose,  and 
that  the  understood  that  more  would  loUow  from  the  same  quaner. 

Soon  after  returning  to  her  own  country,  Flora  was  nanied  (November  6.  ijjo)  to  Mr 

Aleaandcr  Macdonald.  younger  of  Klngshurgh,  la  whom  she  bore  a  large  family  of  sou 

and  daughiers.  When  Di  Johnson  and  Mr  DoaweU  visited  Sliye,  they  were  entertained  by 

"11  Kingsburgh.    Johnson,  in  his  feuriuy  tif  Ihr  Westtnt  Istaiidi, 
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have  reason  to  repent  for  the  services  done  him,  and  diat  he 
would  happily  yet  end  what  he  had  begun,  or  die  in  the 
attempL'^  He  slept  a  little  on  the  passage  to  Raasay,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  ten  miles,  they  landed  at  a  place  called  Glam, 
As  almost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  had  been  burned  by  the 
soldleiy,  and  as  some  were  not  eli^ble  as  places  of  conce^ 


Ihe  HifhUnd;^  Kinjtsburgb  and  hu  Eady  went 
and  Mtlkd  upon  on  esule.  She  bore  with  her 
PiiDB  hid  luiii,  thu  it  mighl  Km  ai  lur  shnud 
her  boDci.   Mr  Macdonald  had  scarcely  been  k 


en,  and  elegant  pmcnce.'    Suon 

:h  Carolina,  where  (hey  purchiiacd 
hs  AUanlic  ihs  iheel  in  which  the 
'er  it  ihouU  be  ber  iiite  to  lay  down 
bis  property,  whto  iho  iinfbftiuac« 
<olved  Idia  in  trouble.  Like  moit 
SDverrmient.  and  the  coucquepce 
u  that  he  wai  impriconcd  u  a  dongeroui  petHm.  On  being  liberated,  ho  took  vat 
Bum  the  colooisLi.  at  opi^n  in  a  resimeDi  called  the  North  Carolina  UigMaoder^  and 
and  hit  wife  met  with  many  Hrang^c  adventurca  ia  the  eoune  of  the  conteai.  At  the 
iMduiion  of  the  war,  (hey  foimd  it  necessary  to  leave  (he  country  of  Iheii  adoption,  and 
lura  (o  Skyc.  Id  the  voyage  homeward,  the  veaiel  encountered  4  French  ihip  of  war, 
d  an  aclka  ensued.  While  the  other  ladiei  were  cooGaed  below.  Flora  bidaed  npaB 
naining  on  deck,  where  (he  endeavoured,  by  her  voice  and  example,  U>  animale  the 
lion.  She  was  unfonunalely  thrown  down  in  the  hustle,  and  bmkc  her  am  -.  which 
used  her  aTcerwanli  to  obierve.  in  the  ipicit  of  poor  Mercutio,  IhU  she  had  now  perilled 
her  life  in  behalf  of  bath  Ihe  house  of  Stuart  and  that  of  Brunswick,  and  getveiy  little  lor 


Sbeip 


Ll  the  I 


linderofherUfebiSkye,  an 


.    She  r< 


at  her  death,  whieh  tnok  place  March  j, 
IIS  actually  buried  Jo  the  shroud  wlUch 
r  youth,  and  carried  with  her  throu^  sa 


»  the  last  that  vinv 


Y  and  tigour  of 


vived  her  a  few  yearE.  died  on  the  half-pay  list  as  a  British  afhcer ;  and  no  fewer  than  h« 
of  ber  sons  served  their  king  in  a  military  capadly.  Charles,  the  eldest  son.  was  a  captain 
in  the  Queen's  Rangers..  He  was  a  most  accomplished  man ;  Lotd  Macdouald,  on  seeinc 
him  lowered  into  the  grave,  said :  '  There  lies  the  most  fiui^ed  gentiemaa  of  my  laoaly 

son,  Rauald.  was  a  captain  of  marines,  of  high  profei&ooal  character,  an.!  remaricable  for 
iheel^anceofhisappeaiance.  James,  the  fourth  son,  served  ui  Tarlelon's  Briliah  LegioD, 
and  waa  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  Lieutenant-colooel  John  Uacdonald  of  Hacter 
was  the  last  tnnrivor  oT  iheie  gallant  sokliers.  There  were,  muteover.  two  daiigbtert,  oac 
of  whom,  Mrs  Major  Maeleod  of  Lochbay.  m  the  tile  of  Skye.  aurvtved  to  five  infamy 
tion  to  Ihe  author  of  thia  woric,  at  the  linK  of  its  iiist  publicition  in  iBsy.  FUin  lies  buried 
in  a  maiuolcum  of  the  Kingsbnrgh  famtly  in  the  churchyard  of  KilmuiF,  without  a  stona 
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ment,  it  was  not  without  difSculty  that  the  Prince  was  accom- 
modated. A  resolution  was  at  length  made  that  the  whole 
company  should  lodge  in  a  little  hovel  which  some  shepherds 
had  lately  built,  though  it  could  afford  them  absolutely  nothing 
but  shelter  from  the  open  air.  ^Vhcn  they  had  settled  here, 
young  Raasay  went  away,  and  in  about  two  hours  returned  with 
a  young  kid,  which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  roast,  and 
ate  with  butler,  cream,  and  oaten  bread,  the  Prince  preferring 
the  last  to  a  wheaten  loaf,  and  calling  it  his  own  country  bread. 
'  After  their  little  repast  was  over,  he  began  to  inquire  narrowly 
about  the  damages  done  in  the  island.  Upon  his  being  told  of 
all  the  houses  burned,  and  of  the  other  great  depredations  in 
the  island,  to  which  the  houses  were  but  a  trifle,  he  seemed 
much  affected,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that,  instead  of  the 
huls  burned,  he  would  yet  build  houses  of  stone.  Afterwards, 
walking  on  a  narrow  green  near  the  cottage,  he  said  that  this 
was  a  bitter  hard  life,  but  he  would  rather  live  ten  years  in  that 
way  than  be  taken  by  his  enemies,  and  seemed  a  little  surprised 
himself  how  he  did  bear  such  fatigues  -,  "  for,"  says  he,  "  since 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  I  have  endured  more  than  would  kill  a 
hundred:  sure  Providence  does  not  design  this  for  nothing. 
I  'm  thus  certainly  yet  reserved  for  some  good."  Thus  ihey 
passed  the  day,  and  after  having  taken  some  supper,  he  went  to 
rest  with  as  great  pleasure,  and  in  outward  appearance  as  Kttle 
concerned,  as  if  in  the  greatest  prosperity.'  • 

Though  there  were  no  parties  of  military  upon  Raasay,  and 
although  all  the  inhabitants  were  well  affected,  it  was  thought 
proper  by  Charles's  attendants  to  use  the  utmost  caution. 
Watches  were  established  u])on  the  tops  of  all  the  neighbouring 
heights,  and  no  one  of  the  party  appeared  in  public  except 
young  Raasay,  who  was,  as  already  mentioned,  a  clear  man. 
Donald  Roy  being  stationed  upon  Skye,  to  give  intelligence  in 
case  of  any  annoyance  from  that  quarter,  the  Prince  might  have 
almost  considered  himself  secure  upon  this  wild  and  secluded 
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island.  Laying  aside  the  wretchedness  of  his  lodging,  he  migtit 
also  be  esteemed  as  not  in  the  worst  possible  predicanieat  as  to 
living.  YouDg  Raasay  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own  flocks,  and 
had  only  to  use  insidious  means  to  procure  for  his  royal  highness 
aad  the  whole  party  plenty  of  fresh  provisions. 

The  Prince's  bed  of  stale  here  was  one  made,  in  the  primitive 
Highland  fashion,  of  heather,  with  the  stalks  upright,  and  the 
bloom  uppermost.  He  enjoyed  long,  but  not  unbroken 
slurabers,  often  starting,  and  giving  unconscious  expression  to 
tile  feelings  and  imagery  of  his  dreams.  Malcolm  Macleod,  who 
watched  him  on  these  occasions,  informed  Mr  Boswell  that  his 
half-suppress e<l  exclamations  were  sometimes  in  French,  some- 
times in  Italian,  and  occasionally  in  English;  though  ihe 
ingenious  tourist  could  not  help  questioning  Malcolm's  ability 
to  distinguish  at  least  two  of  these  tongues.  One  of  his  expres- 
sions in  English  was :  '  O  God,  jxior  Scotland  1 '  his  mind  having 
probably  been  then  engaged  in  lamenting  the  military  tyranny 
by  which,  in  consequence  of  his  unfortunate  enterprise,  a  great 
part  of  the  nation  was  so  bitterly  agonised. 

The  only  stranger,  besides  the  Prince,  then  known  to  be  upon 
the  island  of  Raasay,  and  of  course  the  only  person  from  whom 
they  apprehended  particular  danger,  was  a  man  who  had  come 
about  a  fortnight  before  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  selling  a 
roll  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  had  been  long  sold,  and  yet  the 
man  wandered  about,  apparently  reluctant  to  quit  the  island. 
Nobody  knew  anything  about  him,  and  he  was  suspected  to  be 
a  spy.  One  day  John  Mackenzie  came  running  down  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  watching  with  the  alarming  intelligence 
that  this  mysterious  individual  was  approaching  the  hut  The 
three  gentlemen  who  attended  the  Prince — young  Raasay, 
Murdoch  Macleod,  and  Malcolm — immediately  held  a  conndl 
of  war  upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  man 
should  be  put  to  death  without  ceremony.  The  mind  of  Charles 
shrunk  with  horror  from  die  proposal,  and  assuming  a  grave 
and  even  severe  countenance,  he  said :  '  God  forbid  that  we 
should  take  away  a  man's  life  who  may  be  innocent,  while  we 
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can  preserve  our  own.'  The  gentlemen,  however,  persisted  in 
their  resolution,  while  he  as  strenuously  continued  to  lake  the 
merciful  side.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  John  Mackenzie, 
the  watchman,  who  sat  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  said  in  Erse : 
'  He  must  be  shot :  you  aie  the  king,  but  we  are  the  parlia- 
ment, and  will  do  what  wc  choose.'  Charles,  seeing  his  friends 
smile,  asked  what  the  man  had  said,  which  being  reported  to 
him  in  English,  he  observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  perilous  situation  he  was  in,  he  could  not 
help  laughing.*  Fortunately  the  unknown  person  walked  past, 
without  perceiving  that  there  were  people  in  the  hut.  Malcolm 
Macleod  afterwards  declared  that,  had  he  stopped  or  come 
forward,  they  were  resolved  to  despatcli  him ;  that  he  would 
have  done  so  himself,  although  the  victim  had  been  his  own 
brother !  Dougal  Graham,  indeed,  reports  that  young  Raasay 
had  his  pistol  ready  cocked  for  the  purpose. 

After  a  residence  of  two  days  and  a  half  upon  the  island  of 
Raasay,  Charles  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  leave  it,  alleging 
that  it  was  too  narrow  to  afford  good  room  for  skulking,  and 
also  professing  an  anxiety  to  meet  with  Donald  Roy  Macdonald 
in  Skye.  His  attendants  combated  his  wishes,  but  he  insisted 
on  the  point  so  earnestly,  that  they  at  last  gave  way.  The 
whole  party  accordingly  set  sail,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
July,  in  the  same  open  boat  which  had  brought  them  over  to 
Raasay.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  the  wind  began  to 
blow  hard,  and  to  drive  so  much  sea-water  into  their  vessel, 
that  they  begged  to  return  and  wait  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  Prince  insisted  upon  proceeding,  in  spite  of 
every  danger,  exclaiming  that  Providence  had  not  brought  him 
through  so  many  perilous  chances  to  end  his  life  in  this  simple 
manner  at  last.  To  encourage  them,  he  sang  a  lively  Erse  song, 
although  very  little  acquainted  with  that  language.  They  con- 
tinued their  voyage,  notwithstanding  that  the  water  came  into 
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the  boat  in  such  quantities  as  to  require  the  utmost  exertions 
of  Malcolm  to  keep  it  from  sinking,  'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  "I 
hope  to  thank  you  for  this  trouble  yet  at  St  James's."  After  a 
rough  voyage  of  about  fifteen  miles,  they  landed  safe,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at  a  place  called  Nicholson's  Great 
Rock,  near  Scorobreck  in  Trottemish.  the  northern  limb  or 
peninsula  of  tlie  Isle  of  Skye.  There  being  no  convenient 
landing-place,  the  party  had  to  jump  out  inlo  the  surf,  and  haul 
the  boat  ashore  Charles,  who  was  abeady  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  encumbered  with  a  large  greatcoat,  was  the  third  man 
to  fling  himself  into  the  sea  for  this  purpose.  After  landing, 
he  eagerly  assisted  in  hauling  the  boat  ashore. 

The  only  lodging  which  the  party  could  find  to  solace  them 
for  all  tlie  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  their  voyage,  was  a  lonely 
cow-house  belonging  to  Mr  Nicholson  of  Scorobreck,  a  mansion 
about  two  miles  distant  Lest  there  might  be  some  people  in 
this  hovel,  young  Raasay  went  forward  to  inspect  it,  while  the 
rest  walked  slowly  behind.  '  Wliat  must  become  of  your  royal 
highness,'  said  Murdoch, '  if  there  be  people  in  the  house,  for 
certainly  you  must  perish,  if  long  exposed  to  such  weather?' 
'  I  care  nothing  for  it,'  replied  the  Prince,  '  for  I  have  been 
abroad  in  a  hundred  such  nights.'  Young  Raasay  having  come 
back  reporting  that  the  byre  was  empty,  they  entered,  kindled 
a  fire,  and  lying  down  around  it,  partook  of  some  bread  and 
cheese,  their  only  provisions.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
young  Raasay  went  away  to  meet  Donald  Roy,  according  to 
the  appointment  which  had  been  made  with  him.  The  Prince, 
who  had  stretched  himself  beside  the  fire,  slept  till  noon,  when 
he  rose  and  went  out  witli  Murdoch  to  a  little  hill  near  by, 
where  Malcolm  Macleod  and  the  two  boatmen  had  been  stand- 
ing sentry.  He  ordered  them  to  go  in  and  take  some  sleep, 
of  which,  he  said,  they  had  much  need,  and  he  himself  should 
meanwhile  keep  watcli,  He  here  e.tpressed  to  Murdoch  great 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  his  elder  brother,  sajnng  he  would  wait 
for  him  till  eight  o'clock,  but  no  longer.  He  then  asked 
Murdodi  if  he  could  Iriivtl  well,  to  which  die  youth  replied  in 
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the  negative,  his  wound  being  still  unhealed.  The  Prince  then 
asked  if  he  knew  his  cousin  Malcolm  well,  and  if  he  was  a 
discreet  man,  who  might  be  safely  trusted,  Murdoch  gave  a 
strong  testimony  to  both  the  discretion  and  6delity  of  Malcolm  ; 
which  seems  to  have  determined  the  Prince  as  to  his  next 
movements.  He  toid  Murdoch  that  he  expected  to  gel  a  boat 
on  the  other  side  of  Skye  to  carry  him  to  the  island  of  Ruin. 
In  case  this  expectation  should  not  be  fulfilled,  he  wished 
Murdoch  to  be  withb  two  days  at  a  particular  point  a  few 
miles  off  with  his  own  six-oared  boat,  which  he  understood  to 
be  an  excellent  sailer,  in  order  to  take  him  off  if  necessary. 
Lest,  however,  it  should  be  judged  unsafe  for  him  to  sail  in 
that  boat  through  the  strait  between  Skye  and  the  mainland, 
on  account  of  the  guards  there  posted,  he  wished  I.Jonald 
Roy  to  go  to  Sleat  and  have  another  boat  ready  for  him  in 
that  districL  '  All  this,'  said  he  to  Murdoch,  '  you  must  endea- 
vour to  manage  aright,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. It  will  be  a  piece  of  great  friendship,  which  I  shall 
never  forget'  He  also  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  the  coneera 
of  young  Raasay  in  aiding  his  concealment  should  be  kept  a 
profound  secret,  adding  that  he,  for  one,  would  never  say  a 
word  about  iL^ 

The  Prince  now  returned  with  Murdoch  to  the  byre,  design- 
ing to  wait  there  till  eight  o'clock ;  but  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
at  a  distance  determined  him  to  set  out  sooner.  After  present- 
ing Murdoch  with  his  silver  spoon,  knife,  and  fork,  and  desiring 
him  to  keep  them  lill  he  saw  him  again,  he  left  the  hovel,  with 
Malcolm  Macleod  alone  in  his  company.  When  they  had 
walked  about  a  mile,  Malcolm  made  bold  to  ask  his  royal 
highness  where  he  intended  to  go.  '  MalcoSm,'  answered  the 
Prince  impressively,  '  I  commit  myself  entirely  to  you ;  carry 
me  to  Mackinnon's  bounds  in  Skye;'  meaning  tliat  portion  of 
the  island  which  belonged  to  the  chief  of  Mackinnon,  the  only 
one  of  the  three  great  proprietors  of  Skye  who  had  been  con- 
,  cetned  in  his  late  enterprise.     Malcolm  objected  that  such  a 
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journey  would  be  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  militia  who 
patrolled  the  island;  but  Charles  answered  thai  there  was  nothing 
now  to  be  done  without  danger.  '  You,  Malcolm,'  he  continued, 
'must  now  act  the  master,  and  I  the  man.'  Accordingly,  taking 
the  bag  which  contained  his  linen,  and  strapping  it  over  his 
shoulders,  he  desired  his  faithful  companion  to  go  in  advance 
as  a  gentleman,  while  he  trudged  behind  in  the  character  of  a 
servant.  Malcolm  acquiesced  in  the  plan ;  and  it  was  also 
agreed  that  the  Prince  should  pass  for  one  Lewie  Caw,  the  son 
of  a  surgeon  in  Crieff,  and  lately  in  the  Highland  army  in  a. 
medical  capacity,  but  who  was  now  known  to  be  skulking  in 
Skye  amongst  some  relations.  They  set  forward  in  this  fashion 
towards  Mackinnon's  country,  which  was  distant  twenty-four 
Highland  miles,  and  could  only  be  reached  from  this  point  by 
traversing  a  very  wild  and  mountainous  tract' 

Malcolm,  though  himself  an  excellent  pedestrian,  as  most  of 
his  countrymen  were,  used  afterwards  to  own  that,  in  this  long 
and  painful  journey,  he  found  himself  far  excelled  by  Prince 
Charles,  whose  rapidity  of  motion  was  such,  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  be  restrained  to  his  proper  place 
in  the  rear.  His  royal  highness  informed  Malcolm  that,  trusting 
to  his  speed  of  foot,  he  felt  little  apprehension  on  the  score  of 
being  chased  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers,  provided  he  got 
out  of  musket-shot ;  though  he  owned  he  was  not  just  so  con- 
fident of  escaping  any  of  the  Highland  militia  who  might  fall  in 
with  him.  Malcolm  asked  him  what  they  should  do  if  sur- 
prised before  getting  to  the  proper  distance.  '  Fight,  to  be 
sure,'  was  the  Prince's  reply.  '  I  think,'  rejoined  Malcolm,  '  if 
there  were  no  more  than  four  of  them,  I  would  engage  to 
manage  two.'  '  And  I,'  added  Charles,  '  would  engage  to  do 
for  the  other  two.' 

In  walking  over  the  mountains,  they  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  sight  of  houses ;  but  ihey  occasionally  met  a  few  couatiy- 
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people  wandering  about  On  these  occasions  Charles  took  care 
to  display  the  demeanour  of  a  servant ;  touching  his  bonnet 
when  spoken  to  by  his  apparent  master,  and  also  when  addressing 
him.  As  they  went  along,  it  occurred  to  the  Prince  that  the 
waistcoat  he  wore,  being  a  scarlet  tartan  with  a  gold  twist  button, 
was  too  fine  for  a  servant,  and  he  proposed  to  exchange  it  for 
that  worn  by  Mr  Macleod.  While  he  was  putting  on  his  com- 
panion's vest,  he  said ;  '  I  hope,  Macleod,  to  give  you  a  much 
better  vest  for  this  yet'  On  approacliing  Mackinnon's  country, 
in  which  many  of  the  people,  having  been  in  the  Highland 
army,  might  be  presumed  to  know  the  Prince,  it  was  thought 
proper  still  further  to  deepen  his  disguise.  Taking  off  his 
periwig,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  he  took  out  a  dirty 
white  napkin,  and  desired  Malcolm  to  tie  that  about  his  head, 
bringing  it  down  upon  his  eyes  and  nose.  Over  this  he  put  his 
bonnet  He  then  tore  the  ruffles  from  his  shirt,  and  look  the 
buckles  out  of  his  shoes,  putting  strings  in  their  place.  He 
desired  his  friend  to  look  at  him,  and  say  if  he  was  yet  sufficiently 
disguised.  Macleod  told  him  that  he  thought  he  might  yet  be 
recognised.  Charles  said  :  '  This  is  an  odd,  remarkable  face  I 
have  got,  that  nothing  can  disguise  it'  Macleod,  however,  did 
not  think  the  risk  of  detection  lay  alone  in  the  face.  He  used 
to  say  that  Charles  could  dissemble  everything  but  his  air. 
'  There  is  not  a  person,'  said  he,  '  that  knows  what  the  air  of  a 
noble  or  great  man  is,  but,  upon  seeing  the  Prince  in  any 
di^iuise  he  could  put  on,  would  see  somediing  about  him  that 
was  not  ordinary,  something  of  the  stalely  and  grand.' 

In  the  course  of  their  walk,  Malcolm  informed  him  of  the 
many  barbarities  committed  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  afler 
the  battle  of  CuUoden.  The  Prince  was  amaied,  as  he  might 
well  be,  at  the  recital,  and  said  he  could  scarcely  believe  what 
he  heard.  Macleod,  in  the  narrative  he  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  the  Rev.  Mr  Forbes,  states  some  particulars  respecting 
the  personal  condition  of  the  Prince  at  this  time  which  modem 
ears  might  dislike  to  hear.  To  put  tlie  matter  into  the  most 
delicate  form,  the  reader  must  be  asked  to  imagine  the  worat 
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feature  of  the  squalor  of  a  wayside  beggar.  '  This  serves,'  say* 
Malcolm,  '  to  shew  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  ebb 
of  misery  and  distress,  and  is  a  certain  indication  of  that  great- 
ness of  soul  which  could  rise  above  all  misfortunes,  and  beaj  up, 
with  a  cheerfulness  not  to  be  equalled  in  history,  under  all  the 
scenes  of  woe  that  could  happen.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
fatigues  and  distresses  he  underwent  signified  nothing  at  all, 
because  he  was  only  a  single  person  ;  but  when  he  reflected  od 
the  many  brave  fellows  who  suffered  in  his  cause,  that,  he 
behoved  to  own,  did  strike  him  to  the  heart,  and  did  sink  veiy 
deep  into  him.' ' 

The  principal  support  which  the  two  pedestrians  had  during 
their  long  walk  was  derived  from  a  bottle  of  brandy  carried  by 
Malcolm,  with  the  assistance  of  the  wayside  springs.  This 
source  of  comfort  became  exhausted  before  the  end  of  their 
journey,  all  except  a  single  glass,  which  the  Prince  insisted  that 
his  comjjanion  should  drink,  protesting  that  he  could  better 
endure  to  want  it.  When  the  bottle  was  fairly  drained,  Malcolm 
hid  it  in  the  ground,  where  he  afterwards  found  and  resumed 
possession  of  it  in  quieter  rimes. 

After  a  journey  of  more  than  thirty  English  miles,  they  arrived 
in  the  morning  at  EUagol,  near  Kilmaree,  in  tlie  country  of 
Mackinnon,  where  they  happened  to  meet  tn'o  of  that  dan  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  The  men  stared  at  tihe 
Prince  for  a  little,  and  soon  recognising  him,  fairly  lifted  up  theii 
voices  and  wept  Malcolm  immediately  put  them  on  their 
guard,  lest  such  an  expression  of  sympathy,  though  honourable 
to  them,  should  discover  their  Prince  to  his  enemies.  He  also 
swore  them  to  secrecy  upon  his  naked  dirk,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  requested  them  to  go  away,  without  takii^ 
further  notice  of  his  royal  highness.  It  is  barely  necessary  to 
say  that  they  kept  their  word. 

Being  now  near  Mackinnon's  house,  Malcolm  asked  the 
Prince  if  he  wished  to  see  the  laird,  Charles  answered  that, 
with   the   highest  respect  for  the   worth   and    fidelity   of  oW 
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Mackionon,  he  did  not  think  him  the  person  precisely  fitted 
for  his  present  purpose ;  and  he  wished  rather  to  be  conducted 
to  the  hguse  of  some  other  gentleman.  Malcolm  then  deter- 
mined that  the  Prince  should  go  to  the  house  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr  John  Mackinnon,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
insurgent  army. 

Leaving  Charles  at  a  little  distance,  till  he  should  reconnoitre, 
Malcolm  entered  the  house  himself,  and  saw  his  sister,  who 
informed  him  that  her  husband  had  gone  out,  but  was  expected 
back  very  soon.  He  intended,  he  said,  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
in  her  house,  provided  there  were  no  soldiers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  assured  Inm  he  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Then  he 
informed  her  that  he  had  brought  a  brother  in  distress  along 
with  him,  one  Lewie  Caw,  whom  he  had  engaged,  from  pity,  as 
his  servant,  and  who  had  fallen  sick  during  their  journey.  Mrs 
Mackinnon  desired  that  Caw  might  be  instantly  brought  in  and 
enlert^ed. 

Charles  being  immediately  introduced,  the  lady  of  the  house 
could  not  help  saying,  as  he  entered  :  '  Poor  man  I  I  pity  him. 
At  the  same  time,  my  heart  wanns  to  a  man  of  his  appearance,' 
She  provided  the  two  with  a  plentiful  meal,  during  which  Charles 
sat  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  table,  with  his  bonnet  off, 
partaking  only  of  the  inferior  articles.  Malcolm,  moved  by  the 
Prince's  humility,  requested  him  to  draw  near  the  table  and  eat 
along  with  him,  as  there  was  no  company  in  the  house.  But 
Charles  answered,  he  knew  belter  what  became  a  servant ;  and 
it  was  only  after  an  earnest  entreaty,  that,  making  a  profound 
bow,  he  at  length  permitted  himself  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offer.  When  their  meal  was  concluded,  a  serving-girl  came  in 
with  warm  water,  after  the  mode  of  ancient  Highland  hospitality, 
to  wash  Malcolm's  feet.  This  was  a  ceremony  much  needed  in 
the  present  case  by  the  Prince,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
he  had  fallen  into  a  bog,  and  bemired  himself  up  to  the  middle. 
When  the  woman  had  washed  Malcolm's  feet,  he  said;  'You 
sec  that  poor  sick  man  there ;  1  hope  you  will  wash  his  feet  too  j 
it  will  be  a  great  charity,  for  he  has  as  much  need  as  I  have.' 
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'No  such  thing,' said  she  in  Gadic,  her  only  language ;  'although 
1  wash  the  master's  feet,  I  am  not  obliged  to  wash  the  sen'ant's. 
What  I  he 's  but  a  low  countiy-woman's  son  ;  I  will  not  wash  his 
feet  indeed.'  After  some  entreaties,  he  prevailed  on  her  to  wash 
the  Prince's  feet ;  but  she  perfotmed  the  office  so  roughly,  that 
Charles  had  lo  entreat  Macleod  to  intercede  with  her  for  some- 
what gentler  usage. 

The  two  travellets  afterwards  went  to  sleep,  while  Mrs  Mac- 
kinnon  took  her  station  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  least  danger.  Charles  only  slept  two 
hours,  but  Malcolm,  haiing  suffered  more  from  fatigue,  continued 
in  bed  a  good  while  longer.  On  rising,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  his  indefatigable  companion  dandling  and  singing  to  Mrs 
Mackinnon's  infant,  with  an  appearance  of  as  much  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  as  if  he  had  endured  neither  d.anger  nor  fatigue. 
An  old  woman  sat  near  him  looking  on.  Malcolm  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  at  so  extraordinary  a  sight,  when 
the  Prince  exclaimed  with  gaiety,  and  half-fotgetting  his  assumed 
character :  '  Who  knows  but  this  Httle  fellow  may  be  a  captain 
in  my  service  yet?'  'Or  you  rather  an  old  sergeant  in  his 
company,"  said  the  old  woman. 

Malcolm,  now  hearing  that  his  brother-in-law  was  approaching 
the  house,  went  out  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  sound  his  dis- 
position in  regard  to  Prince  Charles.  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, pointing  to  some  ships  of  war  which  lay  at  a  distance,  ha 
said :    '  What,  Mackinnon,  if  the  Prince  be  on  board  one  of 

'  God  forbid  !'  was  Mackinnon's  devout  answer, 

Malcolm,  then  assured  lliat  he  might  be  trusted,  asked:  'What 

if  he  were  here,  John  ?     Do  you  think  he  would  be  safe  ? ' 
'  That  he  would,'  answered  Mackinnon ; '  we  should  take  care 

of  him.' 

'  Then,  John,'  said  Malcolm,  '  he  is  in  your  house." 
Mackinnon,  in  a  transport,  was  for  running  in  immediately 

and  paying  his  obeisance;  but  Malcolm  stopped  him,  tQl  he 

should  ctrmpose  himself,  and  be  tutored  to  prcser\-c  his  rojrsi 
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highness's  incognito.  When  he  was  fairly  inslructed  as  to 
his  behaviour,  Makolm  permitted  him  to  enter ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  waim-hearted  Highlander  set  his  eyes  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  than  he  burst  into  tears,  and  had  to  leave  the 
room. 

During  tlie  course  of  the  day,  a  consultation  being  held  as  to 
the  best  means  of  transporting  Charles  to  the  mainland,  it  was 
agreed  that  John  Mackinnon  should  go  to  his  chief  and  hire 
a  boat  for  that  purpose.  He  was  enjoined  to  keep  the  secret 
from  the  old  gentleman,  and  to  pretend  that  the  boat  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  his  brother-in-law  alone.  He  went 
accordingly ;  but  the  force  of  clanship  proved  too  much  for  his 
discretion,  and  he  disclosed  the  fact  of  the  Prince  being  in  his 
house.  The  chief,  delighted  with  the  intelligence,  at  once  got 
ready  his  own  boat,  and,  with  his  lady,  set  out  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Wanderer.  On  John  returning  to  the  house, 
and  confessing  what  he  had  done,  Charles  felt  somewhat  uneasy, 
liul  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances.  He  went 
out  and  received  the  old  chief,  and  the  whole  party  then  partook 
of  an  entertainment  of  cold  meat  and  wine,  which  Lady  Mac- 
kinnon laid  out  in  a  neighbouring  cave  upon  the  shore. 

It  was  now  determined  that  Charles  should  be  conducted  by 
the  old  laird  and  John  Mackinnon  to  the  mainland,  while 
Malcolm  should  remain  in  Skye,  lest  he  should  be  missed, 
and  thus  create  suspicion,  and  also  to  interrupt  or  distract  the 
pursuit  which  would  probably  be  made  after  the  Prince.  It 
was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  the  party  repaired  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  the  boat  ivas  lying  ready  to  sail.  At 
that  moment  two  English  men-of-war  hove  in  sight,  apparently 
bearing  towards  them  ;  and  Malcolm,  in  high  alarm,  counselled 
the  Prince  to  delay  his  voyage  till  next  morning,  more  especially 
as  the  wind  was  favourable  to  the  enemy,  which  it  would  not  be 
to  his  boat  Charles,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his  sugges- 
tions, uiging,  with  enthusiastic  vehemence,  the  result  of  former 
good  fortune,  and  that  he  felt  confident  the  wind  would  change 

his  favour  tlie  moment  that  he  required  its  good  s 
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He  then  remembered  the  two  contingent  appdntmcnis  he 
had  made  with  Murdoch  Macleod,  foi  a  meeting  with  tliat 
gentleman  or  with  Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  and  bethought  bitn 
of  the  duty  under  which  he  lay  in  civility  to  apprise  them  of  the 
step  he  was  now  taking.  Malcolm  said  it  was  no  matter,  and 
offered  to  make  the  apology  himselt  '  That 's  not  enough,' 
said  the  Prince.  '  Have  you  papei,  pen,  and  ink  ?  1 11  write  a 
few  lines  j  I  'm  obliged  to  do  so  in  good  manners,'  Writing 
materiala  being  presented,  he  penned  a  letter  in  something  like 
the  following  teims : 

'  Sir — I  have  parted  (thank  God)  as  intended.  Remember 
me  to  ali  friends,  and  thank  them  for  the  trouble  they  have  been 
at     I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  Jaues  Thomson. 

Ellighuil,  July  4.  1746.' 

To  this  letter  he  affixed  no  address :  it  is  stated  by  Malcolm 
Macleod,  in  his  narrative,  to  have  been  designed  by  the  Princn 
for  Murdoch ;  on  the  other  hand,  Donald  Roy  affirms  that  it 
was  meant  for  him,  and  that  to  him  Malcolm  sent  iL^  The 
dispute  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  much  consequence. 

The  Prince  next  took  out  his  purse,  and  desired  Malcolm's 
acceptance  of  ten  guineas,  along  with  a  silver  stock-buckJe. 
The  generous  Highlander  refused  to  take  the  money,  which  he 
saw,  from  the  slendemess  of  the  Prince's  purse,  could  ill  be 
spared ;  but  Charles  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the 
gift,  asserting  that  he  would  have  need  of  it  in  the  skulking  life 
he  was  now  leading,  and  at  the  same  time  expressiug  a  confi- 
dence that  he  would  get  his  own  exchequer  supplied  on  reaching 
the  mainland.  '  Malcolm,'  he  then  said,  '  let  us  smoke  a  jnpe 
together  before  we  part'  A  light  was  instandy  procured  from 
the  Hint  of  Malcolm's  musket,  and  the  two  fond  though  uneqanl 
companions  took  a  last  parting  smoke  from  the  sttimped  pipe 
or  cuily  which  Charles  had  hitherto  used  in  his  wanderings, 
Malcolm  obtained,  and  for  a  long  time  preserved  this  Ihigment 
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of  pipe,  which  he  afterwards  was  induced  to  present  to  Dr 
Burton  of  York,  a  devout  Jacobite,  who  was  at  the  pains  to  get 
a  handsome  case  made  in  which  to  keep  it. 

After  a  lender  and  long-protracted  adieu,  the  Prince  went 
bio  the  boat,  which,  with  the  chief  and  Mr  John  Mackinnon, 
immediately  put  out  to  sea,  under  the  management  of  a  few 
stout  rowers.  The  affectionate  Malcolm  sat  down  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill,  partly  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  two  lenders, 
and  partly  that  he  might  see  his  dearly  beloved  Prince  as  long 
as  distance  and  eyesight  would  permit  He  afterwards  used  to 
tell,  with  the  true  auperstitious  reverence  of  a  stickler  for  the 
jus  divittum,  that,  precisely  as  the  Prince  predicted,  he  had  not 
gone  for  out  to  sea  when  the  wind  shifted  In  such  a  manner  as 
lo  part  him  effectually  from  the  inimical  vessels. 

Malcolm  returned  home  next  day  by  the  way  of  Kingsburgh, 
where  he  related  the  Prince's  late  adventures  to  a  grateful  and 
admiring  audience.  He  had  to  inform  Lady  Kingsburgh  of  one 
circumstance,  which  must  have  given  her  unqualified  pleasure. 
During  his  travels  with  the  Prince,  his  royal  highness  had 
expressed  a  high  sense  of  the  \'alue  of  her  ladyship's  present — 
the  snuff-box  already  mentioned  He  had  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  device  which  adorned  the  lid — a  pair  of  clasped  hands, 
with  the  words  '  Rob  Gib ' — which  Malcolm  explained  as 
emblematic  of  sincere  friendship,  and  as  alluding  to  a  circum- 
stance in  which  an  ancestor  of  the  Prince  was  concerned.  Rob 
Gib  was  the  court-fool  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  V. ;  it 
was  a  saying  of  his  that  all  the  official  courtiers  served  his 
majesty  for  selfish  ends,  except  himself,  who,  for  his  part,  hail 
no  other  contract  with  the  king  than  '  stark  love  and  kindness.' 
The  Prince  expressed  himself  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principle 
symbolised  by  the  device,  and  declared  he  would  endeavour  to 
keep  the  box  as  long  as  he  lived- 

Malcolm  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  Prince,  as  one  who 
had  seen  him  in  the  extremes  of  both  prosperous  and  adverse 
fortune,  replied  that  '  he  was  the  most  cautious  man  he  ever 
saw,  not  to  be  a  coward ;  and  the  bravest,  not  to  be  rash,' 
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About  ten  days  after  he  had  parted  with  the  Prince,  Malcolm 
was  apprehended,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and  conveyed  to  London, 
where  he  was  kept  in  confinement  the  same  space  of  time  as 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald.  On  being  discharged  from  jail.  Miss 
Macdonald  was  provided  with  a  postchaise,  to  convey  her  back 
to  Scotland,  by  a  Jacobite  lady  of  quality  resident  in  London ; 
and  being  desired  to  choose  a  person  who  might  accompany 
her,  she  named  her  fellow-sufierer  Malcolm.  '  And  so,'  Malcolm 
used  afterwards  to  observe  triumphantly,  '  I  went  up  to  London 
to  be  hanged,  and  relumed  ia  a  braw  postchaise  with  Miss 
Flora  Macdonald.'  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

CHARLES'S   WANDERINGS— THE  MAINLAND. 

'  On  bills  that  are  by  right  his  ain. 

He  roams  a  lonely  stranger ; 
Od  ilka  hand  he 's  pressed  by  want. 

On  ilka  side  by  danger. 
VestTccn  1  met  him  in  2  glen. 

My  heart  new  bursted  Eiirly, 
For  ssdly  changed  indeed  was  he — 
Oh,  waes  me  lot  Prince  Charlie  t' 

Jutobiti  Song. 

That  part  of  the  mainland   to  which  the  Prince  was  now 
directing   his   course,  might  be   considered  as  well  qualified 

I  BoikU's  Timr  In  lit  Hibridn:  vhcre  a  Vrni  portnilun  hu  bHa  preened  of  (hi* 

layE  Mr  Brairell,  '  >iny-[WD  yEan  oCagc,  haleuidwiD  iiropuniaiicd,  wilh  i  minly  csnDtB. 
FkHice,  tamied  by  ibc  weather,  ycr  having  a  md<Jii»u  in  his  cbBckft.  dvct  a  icml  part 
t}[  which  his  rough  Ixard  exlcndcd.  Uu  eyv  vat  <juiqk  and  Lively,  yit  hii  Look  vat  oot 
ticice ;  but  be  appEand  at  once  firm  and  food^hiimoured  He  wore  a  pair  oT  two^ea 
tartaii  hoH  vhich  caise  up  only  near  to  hia  Imees— a  jnuple  camhi  liUi— a  blade  waiuMM 
—a  shon  green  dorh  coal,  bound  *ith  eold  cord — a  yellowoZi  boihy  wi^a  lar^  bhie 
Inmel.  with  a  gold  thread  bucion.  I  never  law  a  figure  which  gave  a  mere  pclfeet  repiv- 
kentatioD  of  a  Highland  geniicmBii.  I  wished  much  to  have  a  picture  Df  hiv  Just  w  be  «««• 
I  found  him  (nnk  and /0//^,  io  tlie  Inic  kuc  of  the  word.' 
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to  afTord  him  shelter,  as  far  as  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  and  the  dispositions  of  its  inhabitants  were  concerned- 
It  was  the  same  well-affected  district  which  he  had  selected 
for  his  first  landing,  and  in  which  he  had  reared  the  standard 
of  his  enterprise.  Consisting  of  ranges  of  rough  mountains, 
alternating  with  long  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  and  fresh-water 
lakes,  ii  was  very  suitable  for  a  skulking  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  visited  and  laid  waste  by  the  barbarous 
soldiery,  whose  post  at  Fort  William  was  not  far  distant,  and 
some  of  whom  were  scattered  in  parties  over  the  country. 

After  a  rough  night-voyage  of  thirty  miles,  during  which  they 
passed  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  a  boat  containing  armed 
miiitia,  but  which  could  not  stop  to  inspect  their  company,  on 
account  of  the  storm,  Charles  and  his  friends  landed  at  four  in 
the  morning  (July  5)  at  a  place  called  Little  Mallack,  on  the  south 
side  of  Loch  Nevis,  one  of  the  estuaries  mentioned.  Knowing 
that  there  were  military  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  afraid 
to  leave  this  place,  and  accordingly  remained  in  it  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  The  Laird 
of  Mackinnon  having  on  the  fourth  day  gone  with  one  of  the 
boatmen  to  seek  a  cave  for  a  lodging,  the  Prince,  with  John 
Mackinnon  and  the  other  three  rowers,  took  to  the  boat,  and 
proceeded  up  the  loch.  As  they  turned  a  point,  they  suddenly 
struck  their  oars  upon  a  boat  tied  to  a  rock,  and  saw  five  men 
with  red  crosses  over  their  bonnets  standing  on  the  shore. 
These  men,  who  were  government  militia,  immediately  called 
out,  demanding  whence  they  came.  The  boatmen  answered 
from  Sleat  The  militiamen  ordered  them  to  come  ashore, 
intending,  of  course,  to  inspect  the  boat,  and  finding  their  order 
not  complied  with,  they  instantly  jumped  into  their  own  boat 
and  gave  chase.  At  the  time  when  the  boat  containing  the 
Prince  came  in  sight  of  these  men,  Charles  was  sitting  in  the 
bottom,  between  Mackinnon's  knees,  and  covered  by  Mac- 
kinnon's  plaid,  in  order  to  be  out  of  sight,  in  case  of  any  such 
misadventure  occurring.  On  being  hailed  by  the  men,  he  was 
for  jumping  ashore ;  but  Mackinnon  would  not  allow  him  to  do 
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SO,  and  constramed  him,  though  with  some  difficultjr,  to  lematn 
in  his  present  situation.  Now  tliat  the  hostile  party  were  in 
jiursuit,  Charles  was  constantly  inquiring  of  Macldimon  if  they 
were  gaining  upon  them.  Mackinnon  replied  in  die  negative, 
but  nevenheless  gave  his  men  directions  to  have  their  muskets 
ready,  in  case  of  their  being  overtaken,  and  when  they  fiied,  to 
be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  The  Prince,  hearing  these  cffdera, 
entreated  that  no  life  might  be  taken  without  absolute  necessity; 
to  which  John  heartily  ^reed,  but  nevertheless  said  that,  if 
forced  to  come  to  blows,  he  would  make  it  his  endeavour 
that  not  a  man  escaped  to  tell  the  tidings.  Presently  they 
approached  a  part  of  the  shore  where  the  hill  was  wooded  down 
to  the  very  beach.  '  Here,'  said  he  to  the  Prince, '  it  may  be 
quite  safe  to  land,  for,  if  once  we  be  on  shore,  the  red  crosses 
will  be  obliged  to  sheer  off,  for  fear  of  our  firing  at  them  from 
behind  the  trees.'  The  boat  had  no  sooner  touched  the  shore, 
than  the  Prince,  with  Mackinnon  and  one  of  the  men,  leaped 
out,  and  nimbly  ascended  the  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  they 
beheld  the  adverse  party,  as  predicted  by  John,  returning  from 
their  fruitless  pursuit  Mackinnon,  congratulating  the  Prince  on 
his  escape,  asked  his  pardon  for  thwarting  his  wishes  in  the 
boat,  which  Charles,  it  may  be  imagined,  readily  granted-  His 
reason,  he  said,  for  wishing  to  jump  ashore  was, '  that  he  would 
rather  fight  for  his  life  than  be  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  hoped 
that  God  would  never  so  far  afflict  the  kii^  his  father,  or  the 
duke  his  brother,  as  that  he  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.' ' 

On  this  eminence  the  Prince  slept  three  hours,  and  then 
returning  to  the  boat,  he  re-embarked,  and  crossed  the  loch 
to  a  little  island  near  the  seat  of  Macdonald  of  Scothouse. 
Here  Charles  remained,  while  John  Mackinnon  went  to  Scot- 
house  with  a  message  to  Clanranald,  who  was  residing  ther& 
As  John  was  drawing  near  the  house,  he  saw  Clanranald  walking 
by  himself,  who  no  sooner  spied  the  approaching  stranger,  than 
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he  hastened  to  get  within  doors.  John  overtook  him,  and 
seized  him  by  the  sltirts  just  as  he  was  entering  the  door.  The 
old  chief,  turning  round  in  alarm,  was  reassured  when  he  found 
himself  addressed  by  John  Mackinnon.  They  went  to  the  back 
of  the  garden  to  converse,  and  there  John  informed  hira  thai  he 
had  come  to  apprise  him  of  the  Prince  l>eing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  royal  highness  that 
Clamxinald  should  advise  as  to  his  future  course,  and  point  out 
some  one  into  whose  hands  he  might  now  with  safety  be  put, 
Clanranald,  although  he  had  befriended  Charles  in  South  Uist, 
was  not  now  disposed  to  do  so,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  trouble  which  had  in  the  interim  befallen  others  who  had 
concerned  themselves  in  his  behalt  He  therefore  treated 
Mackinnon's  message  with  coldness,  saying  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  one  who  could  lake  charge  of  the  Prince,  and  that 
the  only  course  he  cotiid  advise  him  to  lake,  was  to  retiira  to 
whence  he  came,  and  remain  in  the  island  of  Rona — this  being 
a  small  grass  island  evidently  unfit  to  shelter  the  royal  fugitive. 
Mackinnon  took  leave  of  him  in  great  indignation,  and  returned 
to  report  his  mission  to  the  Prince,  who  heard  the  recital  with 
tranquillity,  only  remarking :  '  Well,  Mr  Mackinnon,  there  is  no 
help  for  it ;  we  roust  do  the  best  we  can  for  ourselves.' ' 

They  now  returned  across  the  loch  to  Little  Malkck,  where 
they  had  first  landed  from  Skye,  and  where  they  were  rejoined 
by  the  old  Laird  of  Mackinnon  and  the  other  boatman.  Having 
resolved  to  apply  to  Macdonald  of  Morar,  they  set  out  for  the 
house  of  that  gendeman,  which  was  situated  on  the  fresh-water 
lake.  Loch  Morar,  about  seven  or  eight  Highland  milts  distant 
As  they  passed  a  cottage  on  their  way,  they  observed  some 
people  coming  down  towards  the  road,  whereupon  tlie  Prince 
caused  John  Mackinnon  to  (old  his  plaid  for  him,  and  throw 
it  over  his  shoulder,  with  his  knapsack  upon  it,  tying  a  handker- 
chief about  his  head,  to  complete  the  disguise.    As  they  went 
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along,  a  stranger  asked  John  if  that  was  his  servant,  to  which 
he  answered  in  the  aifimiative,  adding  that,  as  the  poor  fellow 
was  not  well,  he  intended  to  ieave  him  at  Morar's  house. 

On  their  way,  they  received  at  a  sheihng  a  draught  of  millt 
from  the  hand  of  Archibald  Macdonnell,  a  grandson  of  Scot- 
house.  At  another  cottage  belonging  to  Scothouse  they  bought 
another  draught  of  milk,  and  obtained  a  guide  to  conduct  them 
to  Morar,  the  night  being  dark,  and  the  road  bad.  At  the  ford 
near  Morar's  house,  which  was  pretty  deep,  Mr  Mackinnon 
desired  the  guide  to  take  that  poor  sick  young  fellow  (pointing 
to  the  Prince)  upon  his  back  and  carry  hira  across.  The  man 
said,  in  the  true  Highland  spirit,  of  which  the  maid-servant  at 
John  Mackinnott's  house  had  afforded  another  specimen:  'The 
deil  be  on  the  back  where  he  comes,  or  any  fellow  of  a  servant 
like  him ;  but  I  '11  take  you  on  my  back,  air,  if  you  please,  and 
carry  you  safely  through  the  foid.'  Mackinnon  declined  the 
proposal,  saying  that,  if  the  lad  must  wade,  he  would  wade  too, 
to  help  him,  and  take  care  lest  any  harm  should  happen 
to  him.  He  then  took  hold  of  the  Prince's  arm,  and  they 
went  through  the  ford  together.  The  man's  refusal  in  reality 
pleased  the  Prince  and  his  friends  very  much,  as  it  proved  that 
his  person  w.ts  pretty  well  disguised. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  reached  Morar,  which 
they  found  to  have  been  burned,  in  consequence  of  its  owner 
being  in  the  insurrection.  Mr  Macdonald  and  his  family  were 
accommodated  in  a  bothy  or  hut  near  the  ruins  of  the  house. 
Mackinnon  entered  this  small  mansion  by  himself,  and  roused 
the  family,  when  Morar  hastily  rose  from  bed,  and  came  to  the 
door  to  greet  the  Prince.  Having  dismissed  his  children  and 
senants,  he  introduced  Charles  into  the  house,  where  his  lady, 
a  sister  of  Locheit,  no  sooner  beheld  that  sad  spectacle  of  fallen 
royalty,  than  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  only  refresh- 
ment she  could  set  before  the  party  ivas  some  cold  salmon 
warmed  again,  without  bread.  The  Prince  and  his  friends  were 
then  conducted  by  Morar  to  a  cave  near  by,  where  they  slept 
ten  hours. 
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Moral  now  went  to  seek  for  young  Clanranald,  whose  aid  or 
advice  might,  he  thought,  be  of  service  to  the  Prince.  Return- 
ing next  day  to  the  party,  he  appeared,  to  their  great  surprise 
and  regret,  in  quite  a  different  humour  from  what  he  had  mani- 
fested at  their  first  arrival.  When  he  told  the  Prince  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  find  young  Clanranald,  Charles  said  to  him : 
'  Well,  Morar,  there  is  no  help  for  that ;  you  must  do  the  best 
you  can  yourself,'  He  answered  that  he  coutd  do  nothing  for 
his  royal  highness,  and  as  little  did  he  know  of  any  person  to 
whose  care  he  could  recommend  him.  '  This  is  very  hard,'  said 
the  Prince ;  '  you  were  very  kind  yesternight,  Morar,  and  said 
you  could  6nd  out  a  hiding-place  proof  against  all  the  search  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  and  now  you  say  you  can  do  nothing  at  all 
for  me.  You  can  travel  to  no  place  but  what  I  will  travel  to ; 
no  eatables  or  drinkables  can  you  take  but  what  I  can  lake  a 
share  along  with  you,  and  be  well  content  with  them,  and  even 
pay  handsomely  for  them.  When  fortune  smiled  on  me,  and  I 
had  pay  to  give,  I  found  some  people  ready  enough  to  serve  mej 
but  now  that  fortune  frowns  on  me,  and  1  have  no  pay  to  give, 
they  forsake  me  in  my  necessity.' 

Morar's  conduct  highly  incensed  John  Mackinnon,  who  said : 
'I  am  persuaded,  Morar,  though  you  deny  it,  you  have  met  with 
your  betters,  and  got  bad  counsel,  otherwise  you  would  not  have 
changed  your  mind  so  much  as  you  have  done  in  so  short  a 
time.'  Morar  persisted  in  denying  that  he  had  seen  young 
Clanranald,  or  received  any  bad  counsel ;  but  he  was  as  firm  in 
continuing  to  refuse  all  further  aid  to  the  Prince. 

Charles,  completely  overcome  by  his  feelings,  now  broke  out 
with :  '  O  God  Almighty  I  look  down  upon  my  circumstances, 
and  pity  me,  for  I  am  in  a  most  melancholy  situatioa  Some  of 
those  who  joined  me  at  first,  and  appeared  to  be  my  fast  friends, 
now  turn  their  backs  upon  me  in  my  greatest  need ;  and  some 
of  those  again  who  refused  to  join  me,  and  stood  at  a  distance, 
are  now  among  my  best  friends ;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  those 
of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's  following  have  been  most  faithful 
le  in  my  distress,  and  contributed  greatly  to  my  preser\'ation.' 
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Then  he  added :  '  J  hope,  Mr  Mackinnon,  you  will  not  desert 
me  too,  but  do  all  for  my  preservation  that  you  can.' 

The  aged  chief,  supposing  himself  to  be  here  addressed, 
declared,  wliile  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes :  '  I  never  will 
leave  your  royal  highness  in  the  day  of  danger,  but  will,  under 
God,  do  all  1  can  for  you,  and  go  with  you  wherever  you  order 
me." 

'  O  no,'  said  the  Prince,  '  that  is  too  much  for  a  person  of 
)our  advanced  years,  sir.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  readi- 
ness to  take  care  of  me;  but  one  of  your  age  cannot  well  hold 
out  with  the  dangers  and  fatigues  I  must  undei^o.  It  was  to 
your  friend  John  here,  a  stout  young  man,  I  was  addressing 
myself.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  John,  'with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  go 
through  the  wide  world  with  your  royal  highness.' 

The  old  laird  here  accordingly  parted  with  them,  and  the 
Prince  and  John  Mackinnon  proceeded,  with  a  son  of  Moiar's 
for  guide,  to  Borodale,  the  residence  of  Mr  Angus  Macdonald, 
and  the  place  where  Charles  had  first  lodged  after  his  landing 
from  France.  He  said  he  was  sure  that  honest  old  Angus 
Macdonald  would  do  all  he  could  for  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  little  party  had  crossed  into  Arisaig,  and  before 
day  they  arrived  at  Borodale,  where  they  found  the  house 
burned,  and  the  proprietor  lodging,  hke  Morar,  in  a  bothy  or 
hut  John  Mackinnon  went  in  abruptly,  desiring  Angus  to  rise. 
He  was  at  first  a  little  alarmed,  but  soon  recognising  Mackinnon's 
voice,  rose  in  his  blankets,  and  came  to  the  door.  John  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  the  Prince,  to  which  he 
answered :  '  No.' 

'  What,'  said  John,  'would  you  give  for  a  sight  of  him  ?' 

'  Time  was,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  *  that  I  would  have 
given  a  hearty  bottle  to  see  him  safe ;  but  since  I  see  you,  I 
expect  to  hear  some  news  of  him.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Mackinnon, '  I  have  brought  him  here,  ani 
will  commit  him  to  your  charge.  I  have  done  my  du^;  do 
you  yours.' 
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'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  Aogus,  'and  shall  not  fail  to  take  care 
of  him.  I  shall  lodge  him  so  securely,  that  all  the  forces  in 
Britain  shall  not  find  bim  out." ' 

According  to  the  tradition  of  Angus  Macdonald's  family,  the 
Prince  did  not  enter  this  humble  bothy  without  reluctance, 
remembering  that  one  of  his  sons  had  never  been  heard  of  since 
the  day  of  Culloden.  He  felt  distressed  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
a  mother  who  had  suffered  this  sad  loss  on  his  account  When 
he  did  enter,  he  approached  the  lady  mth  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
asked  if  she  could  endure  the  sight  of  one  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  distress  to  her  and  her  family.  Yes,  she  said, 
she  would  be  glad  to  serve  her  Prince,  though  aU  her  sons  had 
perished  in  his  service,  for  in  doing  so  they  had  only  done  their 
duty.* 

John  Mackinnon  now  left  the  Prince,  and  returned  to  his 
house  in  Sfeye,  where  he  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  and  two  of 
his  rowers  were  taken  by  a  party  of  militia,  who  conveyed  them 
to  Kilvory,  and  placed  them  in  the  cruel  hands  of  Captain 
Ferguson.  Being  required  by  this  monster  to  disclose  the  place 
of  the  Prince's  retreat,  and  giving  a  positive  refiisal  to  the 
demand,  Ferguson  caused  one  of  the  men  to  be  stripped,  tied 
to  a  tree,  and  lashed  till  the  blood  gushed  from  both  his  sides ; 
he  also  threatened  Mackinnon  with  the  same  treatment  Nothing 
could  extort  a  confession  from  these  faithful  men.  Mackinnon 
was  then  sent  on  board  the  Furnace  sloop-of-war,  where  he  met 
with  civil  treatment  (rora  General  Campbell.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  London,  and  confined  there  till  July  \1^1? 

■  Jnhn  MickJuiDn's  Narrative,  JacoiUi  Mtmcirt.  i^. 

1  CommuiucUed  tu  me  in  1817  by  Ihc  Ikie  Mr  MacdrxuiU  sT  GlennLidalc  (origiimllT  of 
Bomlale),  ^nuvdian  of  (be  buly.  \\  oal;  Rcmt  doubtTuI  itKelher  the  inddcnr  took  plaoo 
now,  or  at  the  end  of  Aprit,  wbea  the  FiiccB  embBiked  ai  Borodalc  for  the  Long  lUond. 

^  Mr  Uukinnon  CBioe  to  EdiDbursb  al  Ehc  begiiuiiag  of  [he  year  iTdi,  afflicted  by  a 
Rvcre  binvneA  from  Elic  lop  of  hii  Ehiglu  downwiudL  He  wu  tbcD  b  neceuitous  cir^utiw 
atoQcea.  and  bad  \rfy  a  vife  and  four  children  in  Skye  poorly  pi-ovidcd  for.  From  aji 
lodcpcndence  of  ^lirit.  he  chose  nlbcr  to  go  into  the  public  inJinnafy  Lbqn  be  a  burden  to 
particulxf  friendi ;  but  afker  a  midcoca  there  of  «ii  aaathi,  he  was  damiBcd  uocuftd,  and 

/aith/nt  /rat  reudine  ui  Edinburgh,  be  received  erery  kindnes*  luilcd  tg  hii  qitErum. 
bom  Thomu  Dowdier  of  Aibley,  Dr  liavikod,  and  Mine  other  Jacobiu  iinllcmta; 


':  soother  sua 

-'-  ibc  f^t^*»l^^ 

.  ~:  coast  thcfc 

'    nro  rocks  a 

}  side  of  the 

-!  gTEcn  bonk. 

i^^ave.     The 

■.  .n   WIS  kefit  alter  his  c^>ture 

.  Ii,  Uj  for  some  time  at  ancfaor 

:  any  one  on  board  hanng  tlie 

a  -.>-->  a  pbce  of  concealment. 

I'jd  secure  in  this  place  for  sereial  Amjs, 

ill  clncpatched  John  Macdooali  to  CHen- 

^  ihc  i5lh  of  July — the  letter  was  delivered 


lUnludlh 

In  Ihi  .Wi  ifafitttiu  let  ihu  roi' 

'  'Hill  (inlltmu  m*  ■»■  lu  London  is  Ihe  mKl  comnuoiM  br  Ibi  ut 
(iv-ii,  la  vhich  ■>>»  i»n  Uould  uid  Hakoliii  Mutcod.  Tluxick  lubjfcud 
HHn  irH'iltuai  (lid  cnHl  UBtfe  with  die  ieb.  and  neut)f  tcTcnty  ysn  or  u 
Uliwd  rulxr  bulB  li«llh  Ihu  ujr  of  hii  cDnpamon.  After  lyini  for  i  lone 
Thsin*.  h«  ■•■  pul  iiHo  Iha  New  Jail  in  tiliiiiliinik,  vhenn  be  <ru  liliented  i 
U\Aiif  r«b»  tbiu  naicm  iha  duth  of  tli<>  oU  senileiuii : 

'  Mar  Ti  iTt*" IMfd  •>  !''■  >>™h  (^  Kilmalfie,  In  ibe  Iile  af  Skye.  John 
nf  tlu'  Ubj  6  f'  (be  oLl  l^lrd  ar  HukmoHi,  m  rhe  jith  year  of  hU  ige,  Icnvinc 
fAi  ud  ■  dn>i|hla.  OurJai,  LichlUi  and  MuEorO,  ill  bom  aflcr  Ihe  71M  yi 
a|a.  Ill  lufd  IS  ny  he  hoped  Cod  would  not  uke  bin  olTtbe  rtnb  bui  un  it 
tallte,  whan  ngbibig  foi  hit  blB|  ud  coumo''  Ke  frequenily  reiim]  10  ibc  art 
Iha  PHnoe,  (ud  ha  blmeaU  ud  tali  lady,  disad  Jiut  befbrt  Iha  Prince'i  lB«n(  Sk 
aktdblni,  aid  llura  ha  would  have  mlertabed  hunielX  with  Uying  d'lwn  a  |Uc 
Rtilnnlhni,  liud  with  tbe  utwuuD  Uiereul  In  Itieury.  (od  Lhcu  ouiic  tuiuc  unit 
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into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman,  who  immediately  came  to 
Borodale,  and  paid  the  Prince  a  visit  Next  day  Angus  Mac- 
donald  received  a  letter  from  his  son-in-taw,  Angus  Mackechan, 
residing  in  the  Glen  of  Morar,  infonning  him  that  a  rumour  was 
beginning  to  be  whispered  about  of  the  Prince  being  concealed 
at  Borodale,  and  offering  for  the  acceptance  of  his  royal  high- 
ness a  more  secure  asylum  which  he  had  prepared  in  Morar. 
The  Prince  sent  Ranald  Macdonald  to  survey  and  report  upon 
the  nature  of  this  asylum,  and  next  day  sent  out  John  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  military.  The  latter  soon  returned,  with  the 
alarming  inlelhgence  that  a  government  ship  had  entered  Loch- 
nanuagh,  being,  it  would  appear,  the  same  in  which  John 
Mackinnon  was  confined.  Charles,  without  w^ting  for  Ranald's 
return,  set  out  with  Glenaladale,  Angus  and  John  Macdonald, 
to  Glen  Morar ;  and  on  the  way,  at  a  place  called  Corry-bincabir, 
met  Angus  Mackechan,  who  infomied  them  that  young  Clan- 
ranald  had  come  to  a  place  a  few  miles  off,  in  order  to  conduct 
his  royal  highness  to  a  retreat  which  he  had  prepared  for  him. 
Charles  would  gladly  have  gone  immediately  to  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  young  Clanranald,  but  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  detennined  him  to  prefer  the  Glen  Morar  asylum  for 
that  night,  and  go  to  the  other  place  next  day. 

Borodale,  who  had  gone  on  before  as  an  advanced  guard, 
leammg,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  that  General  Campbell, 
with  several  men-of-war  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  had 
anchored  near  Loch  Nevis,  while  Captain  Scott  had  brouglit 
another  party  into  the  lower  part  of  Arisaig,  waited  upon  the 
Prince  next  morning  (the  13d)  with  that  alarming  intelligence- 
The  situation  of  the  Prince  was  now  in  the  highest  degree 
critical.  He  seemed  in  a  great  measure  surrounded  by  his 
enemies ;  for  they,  having  become  aware  of  his  landing  amongst 
the  estuaries  formerly  menrioned,  had  dnwn  a  cordon  of  troops 
along  from  the  head  of  Loch  Houm,  the  most  northerly,  to  the 
head  of  Loch  Shiel,  the  most  southerly,  so  as  to  leave  him 
scarcely  any  chance  of  escape  on  the  land  side.  The  cordon 
consisted  of  single  sentinels,  planted  widiin  sight  of  each  other, 
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who  permitted  no  one  to  pass  unchallenged.  By  night,  lai^ 
fires  were  lighted,  between  which  the  men  continualiy  passed  to 
and  fro,  so  as  to  leave  no  place  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at 
a  lime  unvisited.  It  was  now  impossible  for  the  Prince  lo  join 
young  Clanranald,  for  the  troops  were  interposed.  To  rem^n 
where  he  was  seemed  equally  dangerous,  as  the  enemy  might  be 
expected  gradually  to  close  in  upon  him,  and  make  his  capture 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  using  great  caution,  he  now  parted 
with  Angus  Macdonald  and  Angus  Mackechan,  and  taking  with 
him  only  Glenaladale,  Lieutenant  John  Macdonald  (Glenala' 
dale's  brother),  and  the  other  John  Macdonald,  son  of  Angus  of 
Borodale,  that  the  party  might  be  as  little  conspicuous  as  was 
consistent  with  his  safety,  he  set  out  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
and  by  mid-day  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Scoorveig,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Arisaig,  where  he  slopped  to  take  some 
refreshment,  while  one  of  his  attendants  (John  Macdonald, 
brother  to  Glenaladale)  went  to  Glenfinnin  for  intelligence,  and 
to  appoint  two  men  stationed  there  to  join  the  Prince  that 
evening  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Sweminck  Corrichan,  above 
Loch  Arkaig,  in  Locheil's  country.  The  Prince  soon  afterwards 
set  out,  with  his  two  remaining  friends,  and  about  two  o'clock 
came  to  the  lop  of  a  hill  called  Fruighvain.  Here,  observing 
some  men  driving  cattle,  Glenaladale  walked  forward  to  inquire 
the  reason,  and  soon  after  returned  with  ihe  intelligence  that 
they  were  his  tenants  flying  before  the  approach  of  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  who  had  come  to  the  head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  to 
prevent  the  Prince  from  escaping  in  that  direction.  It  was  of 
course  unadvisable  to  pursue  that  route,  and  the  wanderers 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Glenfinnin,  which  was 
only  about  a  mile  off,  to  recall  Glenaladale's  brother  and  the  two 
men  who  were  to  have  gone  to  Loch  Arkaig.  Glenaladale  like- 
wise sent  a  man  to  a  neighbouring  hill  for  Donald  Cameron  of 
Glenpean,  an  honest  famier,  who  had  removed  thither  with  his 
effects  on  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  and  who,  from  his 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  promised  to  be  an  excellcat 
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guide.  While  they  waited  the  return  of  these  messengers,  one 
of  the  tenants'  wives,  pitying  the  condition  of  her  IsncUord,  came 
up  the  hill  with  some  new  milk  for  his  refreshment  The 
Prince,  perceiving  her  approach,  covered  his  head  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  servant  who  had  got 
a  headache.  The  day  was  excessively  warm,  and  the  milk,  of 
course,  grateful  to  the  palate  of  a  way*vorn  traveller ;  but  Glen- 
aladale  used  afterwards  to  confess  that  he  could  as  well  have 
spared  the  officious  kindness  of  the  good  woman.  It  was  with 
me  difficulty,  moreover,  that  he  could  get  her  dismissed  with- 
t  the  pail  in  which  she  had  bnDUgbl  the  milk,  so  as  lo  enable 
him  with  safety  to  give  the  Prince  a  share  more  suitable  lo  his 
real  than  his  supposed  ranL 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  Glenfinnin  soon  after 
returned,  without  having  found  Glenaladale's  brother  or  the  two 
men  (they  having  run  off  towards  the  place  where  they  exjiected 
to  find  the  party),  but  brought  intelligence  that  a  hundred  of 
the  Aigyle  militia  were  approaching  the  very  hill  on  which  the 
Prince  was  stationed.  On  this  alarming  news,  the  terrified 
party  dislodged,  without  waiting  for  Glenpean,  and  set  forward 
on  their  perilous  journey.  About  eleven  at  night,  as  they  were 
passing  through  a  holiow  way  between  two  hills,  they  observed 
a  man  coming  down  one  of  the  hills  towards  them ;  upon  which 
Charles  and  young  Macdonald  stepped  aside,  while  Glenaladaie 
advanced  to  discover  whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  This 
person  turned  out  to  be  the  very  individual  they  were  most 
anxious  to  see,  Donald  Cameron  of  Glenpean,  who  had  made 
all  baste  to  overtake  them  after  receivmg  their  message.  Glen- 
aladaie immediately  brought  him  to  the  Prince,  who  had  lodged 
one  night  in  his  house  soon  afler  the  batUe  of  Culloden,  and  to 
whom  he  now  recounted  all  he  knew  regarding  the  position  of 
the  king's  troops.  As  desired  by  the  messenger,  Donald  had 
brought  all  the  provisions  he  could  gather;  but  the  whole  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  handfuls  of  oatmeal  and  about  a  pound  of 
butter.  Miserable  as  this  fare  was  in  quality  and  amount,  it 
proved  of  great  service  during  the  next  few  days,  while  the  party 
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were  passing  through  the  guards.  The  Prince  do  sooner  saw  it, 
than,  having  been  previously  almost  famished,  he  ate  heartily  of 
it :  for  four  days  he  got  nothing  but  a  Httte  of  the  oatmeal  and 
butter,'  It  was  probably  to  this  period  of  his  career  that  he 
alluded  when,  some  weeks  after,  in  passing  into  Badenoch  to 
meet  Locheil,  he  told  a  gentleman  of  the  Keppoch  tribe  that  he 
had  come  to  know  what  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  meal  was, 
having  once  subsisted  upon  such  a  quantity  for  the  better  part 
of  a  week.* 

Donald  Cameron,  assuming  the  character  of  their  guide,  now 
set  forward  with  them  through  a  road  so  wild  and  ru^ed,  as  to 
be  almost  impervious  even  in  daylight.  Travelling  all  night 
with  untiring  diligence,  they  arrived  next  morning  (July  24) 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  braes  of  Loch  Arkaig,  called  Mam- 
nan-Callum,  from  whence  they  could  perceive  their  enemy's 
camp,  distant  about  a  mile.  Cameron  knew  that  this  hill  had 
been  searched  the  day  before,  and  therefore  conjecturing  that 
it  would  not  be  again  searched  that  day,  he  counselled  that 
they  should  take  up  their  abode  there  till  the  evening,  and 
endeavour  in  the  meantime  to  procure  the  refreshment  of  sleep. 
They  reposed  for  two  hours,  after  which  the  whole  party,  except 
the  Prince,  got  up  to  keep  sentry.  They  had  not  been  long 
awake,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  man 
at  a  little  distance.  Cameron,  on  account  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  its  people,  was  selected  to  approach  and 
accost  this  person,  who,  to  tlie  great  joy  of  the  whole  party, 
turned  out  to  be  Glenaladale's  brother.  This  gentleman  had  no 
sooner  discovered,  on  the  preceding  day,  that  the  Prince  did 
not  beep  his  appointment,  than  he  began  to  wander,  in  a  state 
of  extreme  alarm,  through  the  country  in  search  of  either  bis 
royal  highness  or  of  intelligence  regarding  his  fate.  The  same 
apprehensions  which  he  had  entertained  regarding  Ihe  party, 
they  had  entertained  regarding  him ;  and  it  was  now  with  sen- 
sations of  the  utmost  pleasure  that  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
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inulua.Uy  congratulated  each  other  upon  a  meeting  which  they 
had  so  little  reason  to  expect. 

Charles  remained  with  his  trusty  little  band  upon  the  hill 
Mam-nan-Callura  all  that  day,  without  experiencing  any  disturb- 
ance from  the  soldiers.  They  set  out  about  nine  in  the  evening 
towards  the  south,  and  at  one  in  the  morning  (July  25)  came  to 
Corrinongaul.  on  the  confines  of  Knoidart  and  Loch  Arkaig. 
Here  Cameron  hoped  to  fall  in  with  and  procure  provisions 
from  some  of  the  people  who  had  fled  before  the  face  of  the 
encroaching  soldiery.  During  this  harassing  and  perilous  march, 
the  party  had  had  no  food  but  a  little  of  Donald  Cameron's 
oatmeal  and  butter,  eaten  without  any  form  of  cooking. 

For  two  days  the  Prince  had  now  been  skirting  along  the 
interior  of  that  chain  of  sentries  which  has  been  described  as 
extending  from  Loch  Houm  to  Loch  Shiel.  In  his  dreary  and 
stealthy  night-journeys  he  could  distinctly  see  the  fires  which 
marked  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and  even  hear  the  stated  cries 
of  the  sentinels,  as  they  slowly  crossed  backwards  and  forwards. 
These  fires  were  placed  at  brief  intervals,  and  every  quarter  01 
an  hour  a  patrolling  party  passed  along  to  see  that  the  sentinels 
were  upon  the  alert.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the 
forlorn  little  party  should  evade  or  break  from  a  toil  whose 
meshes  were  at  once  so  strong  and  so  closely  set  Yet  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  fear  of  being  soon  inextricably 
environed,  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  that  they  should 
make  the  attempt,  though  it  were  only  to  anticipate  their  fate. 

This  desperate  enteqjrise  being  fixed  for  the  succeeding  night, 
Glenaladale  and  Glenpean  ventured  down  to  some  sheilings  in 
search  of  provisions,  while  the  Prince  and  the  other  two 
Macdonalds  remained  upon  the  hill.  The  sheilings  were  found 
to  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  two  commissaries  returned 
without  tlieir  errand.  It  was  then  judged  proper  to  shift  from 
their  present  situation  to  a  secret  place  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill 
at  the  head  of  Lochnaig.  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
position  of  the  troops,  and  where  they  might  expect  to  spend 
the  inict\'ening  day  in  greater  security.     Here  they  slept  for 
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some  time-  After  awaking,  Glenpean  and  Glenaladale's  brother 
were  sent  off  lo  the  hill  above  thorn  in  quest  of  food,  while 
GlenaJadale  and  the  younger  Macdooald  watched  over  the 
Prince,  who  still  remained  asleep.  The  commissaries  did  not 
return  till  the  afternoon,  when  two  small  cheeses  proved  all 
that  they  had  been  able  to  procure  throughout  the  country. 
This  was  very  dry  food ;  and  as  they  did  not  know  when  they 
might  get  more,  they  were  obliged  to  use  it  very  sparingly.  To 
increase  the  mortification  of  the  unhappy  Prince,  the  commis- 
saries reported  that  a  troop  of  a  hundred  men  were  coming  up 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  in  search  of  the  fugitive  country- 
people,  and  that  they  possibly  might  light  upon  their  place  of 
concealment 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  it  was  Charles's  wisest, 
or  rather  his  only  policy,  to  remain  as  closely  concealed  as 
possible.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  the  soldiers  searched 
very  narrowly,  and  all  round  him,  he  kept  perfectly  close,  with 
his  company,  till  eight  in  the  evening,  when,  the  search  being 
done,  they  set  out  at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  steep  hill  called 
Drumachosi.  In  ascending  this  hill,  immediately  after  passing 
the  small  camp  in  the  valley,  the  Prince  met  a  nearly  latal 
accident.  The  night  was  very  dark,  the  hill  very  steep,  and 
the  gentlemen  went  in  a  line,  Donald  Cameron  first,  the  Prince 
next,  after  him  Gienaladale,  behind  whom  came  the  two  John 
Macdonalds,  In  crossing  a  small  riiniet  which  gushed  out  of 
the  hill,  and  glided  over  a  precipice,  Charles  slipped  a  foot, 
and  fell,  and  he  would  certainly  have  tumbled  over  the  rock, 
and  been  dashed  to  pieces  below,  if  Cameron  had  not  seized 
him  by  one  arm,  and  Gienaladale  by  the  other,  and  so  recovered 
him.*  On  reaching  the  lop  of  the  hill,  they  discerned  the  fires 
of  a  camp  directly  in  their  front,  which  they  thought  they  could 
scarcely  shun.  Resolved,  however,  to  make  the  attempt  at  all 
hazards,  they  approached  the  dreaded  object  till  they  could 
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actually  hear  the  soldiers  talking  (o  each  other.  Then  creeping 
up  the  next  hill,  they  spied  the  fires  of  another  camp,  which 
also  seemed  to  lie  directly  in  their  path.  Here  they  at  last 
determined  to  make  the  attempt 

Cameron  at  this  juncture,  with  the  true  generosity  of  a  High- 
lander, proposed  to  go  forward  himself,  and  preve  the  possibility 
of  escape,  before  pennitting  the  Prince  to  hazard  his  more 
precious  person.  '  If  I  get  safe  through,'  he  remarked,  '  and 
also  return  safe,  then  you  may  venture  with  greater  security, 
and  I  shall  be  all  the  better  fitted  to  conduct  you.'  Be  it 
remarked,  he  made  this  courageous  proposal  in  the  face  of  an 
omen  which,  though  ridiculous  enough,  was  perhaps  sufficient 
to  have  unmanned  a  person  who,  with  equal  superstition,  had 
not  so  noble  or  so  exciting  a  cause  to  brace  his  nerves.  He 
began  to  complain  that  his  nose  was  ik/iy,  a  clear  sign,  he 
averred,  that  they  had  great  dangers  to  go  through.  Charles, 
notwithstanding  his  perilous  circumstances,  could  not  help 
laughing  at  this  fantastic  alarm,  though  he  must  have  been  at 
the  same  time  deejily  impressed  with  admiratioD  of  the  devoted- 
ness  and  real  bravery  of  the  Highlander. 

Glenpean  having  put  the  passage  to  the  proof,  and,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  company,  returned  in  safety,  the  whole  set 
forward,  headed  by  him  as  guide.  It  was  now  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  fires  was  beginning  to 
fade  before  the  advancing  lights  of  day.  Betwixt  the  two  posts 
which  they  intended  to  cross  there  was  a  small  mountain 
stream,  whose  winter  loirents  had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  worn 
a  deep  channel  among  the  rocks.  Up  this  deep  and  narrow 
defile,  at  the  moment  when  the  sentinels  were  returning  to  the 
fires,  and  had  their  backs  turned  towards  the  place,  the  party 
crept  upon  all-fours,  with  the  stealthy  caution  and  quiet  of  a 
party  of  Indian  savages.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  lo  carry  them 
to  a  place  where  they  were  completely  screened  from  the 
observation  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  escaped  from  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which 
had  yet  cnviioned  him,  Charles,  whose  spirits  always  displayed 
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great  elasticity,  gaily  addressed  Glenpean  with  an  inquiry  about 
his  nose.  The  good  gentleman  confessed  it  was  a  great  deal 
better  since  they  had  pused  the  sentries,  but  that  it  was  still 
'  a  wee  yeuky.*  '  What!  Donald,"  cried  the  Prince  gaily,  'have 
we  still  more  guards  to  pass  ? ' 

After  walking  about  two  miles,  they  came  to  a  place  on  the 
Glenelg  side  of  the  head  of  Loch  Houm  called  Corriscorridale. 
where,  finding  what  they  considered  a  well -concealed  spot,  they 
called  a  halt,  and  partook  of  some  refreshments.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  commissariat  was  in  a  miserable  stale.  Animal 
spirits,  however,  compensated  eveiy  privation  to  Charles. 
Cutting  a  slice  of  cheese,  which  he  covered  with  oatmeal,  and 
seasoning  that  dry  fare  with  a  drink  from  the  neighbouring 
spring,  he  contentedly  stretched  the  form  upon  the  cold  ground, 
whose  home,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  '  should  have  been 
a  palace."  He  passed  the  whole  of  tlie  succeeding  day  in  this 
place,  without  any  improvement  in  his  food. 

It  was  now  resolved,  as  the  West  Highlands  had  become  so 
unsafe  a  place  of  residence,  to  repair  northwards  to  a  portion  of 
the  Mackenzies'  country,  which,  on  account  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  not  been  subjected  to  a  military  police. 
They  decamped  for  this  purpose  about  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
when,  to  their  indescribable  alarm,  they  discovered  that  they 
had  spent  the  day  within  cannon-shot  of  two  of  the  enemy's 
posts,  and  that  at  this  moment  a  company  of  soidicre  was 
employed  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  in  driving  some 
sheep  into  a  hut  for  slaughter.  This,  however,  only  hastened 
their  march;  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  (July  17) 
they  reached  Glenshiel,  a  wild  vale  in  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Seaforlh.  The  little  provision  they  had  had  being  now  entirely 
exhausted,  Glenaladale  and  John  Macdonald  (Borodale's  son) 
were  sent  out  in  search  of  supplies,  while  Charles  remained 
behind,  with  Cameron  and  the  elder  Lieutenant  Macdonald, 
Glenaladale's  brother.  While  Glenaladale  was  inquiring  among 
some  counUy-pcople  about  a  guide  to  conduct  them  to  Poole-Ewe, 
where  he  understood  that  some  French  vessels  had  lately  bcca 
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seen,  a  Glengarry  man  came  running  up,  having  been  chased 
by  soldiers  out  of  his  own  country,  where  they  had  killed  his 
father  the  day  before.  Glenaiadale  knew  this  man  at  first  sight, 
and  being  aware  that  he  had  served  in  the  Prince's  army,  and 
was  a  trustworthy  person,  resolved  to  keep  him  in  reserve  as  a 
guide  to  Glengarry's  country,  in  case  he  should  not  succeed 
in  his  present  quest  Having  then  furnished  himself  with  some 
provisions,  he  returned  to  the  Prince ;  and  as  soon  as  ihey  had 
refreshed  themselves,  the  whole  party  retired  to  a  secure  place 
on  the  face  of  an  adjacent  hill,  in  order  to  sleep.  Getting  up 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  they  dismissed  their  faithful  guide, 
Cameron,  who  could  no  longer  be  of  any  senice.  Soon  after, 
Glenaladale,  observing  the  Glengarry  fugitive  passing  in  his  way 
back  to  his  own  country,  slipped  out  of  his  den,  and,  without 
disclosing  his  purpose,  used  arguments  with  the  man  to  induce 
him  to  remain  in  a  by-placc  till  such  time  as  he  could  be  sure 
of  a  guide  to  Poole-Ewe.  He  then  returned  to  the  Prince,  who 
approved  of  his  precaution.  About  seven  o'clock,  the  man  whom 
he  had  employed  to  procure  a  guide  to  Poole-Ewe,  brought 
intelligence  that  the  only  French  vessel  which  had  been  there 
was  gone,  and  that  a  guide  could  not  have  been  procured,  even 
though  that  had  not  been  the  case.  GlenaladaJe  immediately 
dismissed  the  messenger,  and  brought  this  intelligence  to  the 
Prince,  whose  course  it  was  now  resolved  to  change  in  the  way 
proposed.  Accordingly,  the  Glengarry  man  being  introduced 
to  his  royal  highness,  and  having  undertaken  the  ofRce,  the 
whole  party  set  out  late  at  night  towards  the  south,  designing 
to  form  a  junction,  if  possible,  with  Locheil  and  some  other 
chiefs,  who,  it  was  understood,  still  remained  secure  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy's  forts. 

Charles  experienced  at  this  juncture  one  of  those  remarkable 
dehverances  which  induced  so  many  of  his  adherents  to  believe 
that  his  life  was  under  the  immediate  and  constant  care  of 
Heaven-  Before  proceeding  very  far  on  this  night's  journey, 
Glenaladale,  clapping  his  hands  upon  his  side,  declared  he  had 
lost  his  purse.      As    this   conlained  forty  guineas,   wliich    tlie 
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Prince  had  confided  to  him  for  the  piarchase  of  prot-isions,  and 
which  was  tlie  sole  siock  of  the  company,  Glenakdole  was 
extremely  perplexed  at  the  loss,  and  proposed  to  reCuni  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  had  just  set  out,  in  order  to  search  for 
it.  Charles  opposed  this  measure,  and  used  many  entreaties  to 
prevent  it;  but  Glenaladale  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
recovering  what  was  so  important  to  them,  and  accordingly 
went  back  along  with  the  younger  lieutenant,  while  the  Prince, 
with  Glenaladale's  brother  and  the  guide,  remained  beliind  to 
await  their  return.  While  Glenaladale  was  absent,  Charles  spied 
an  officer  and  two  private  soldiers  advancing  under  arms  along 
the  path  which  they  had  just  left  Trembling  with  joy  at  so 
signal  a  deliverance,  he  and  his  friends  retired  behind  a  rock, 
where  they  could  see  the  motions  of  the  soldiers,  without  being 
seen  by  them,  The  men  passed  by,  unconscious  of  the  prize 
which  had  so  nearly  fallen  into  their  hands.  Though  rejoicing 
in  their  own  preservation,  Charles  and  his  two  companions 
remained  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Glenaladale 
and  his  companion,  who  might  chance  to  meet  the  enemy  ia 
their  turn.  On  coming  to  Iheir  last  resting-place,  these  two 
gentlemen  found  the  purse,  but,  upon  opening  it,  discovered, 
to  their  mortification,  that  the  gold  was  gone.  '  Reflecting,' 
continues  Glenaladale's  journal,  '  that  it  might  have  been  taken 
away  by  a  little  boy  whom  their  landlord  had  sent  with  a 
present  of  milk  to  Glenaladale,  and  whom  they  had  left  at  the 
place  where  the  purse  was  forgotten,  they  went  back  a  mile 
farther  to  their  landlord's  house,  whose  name  was  Gilchrist 
Maciath,'  and  through  his  means  got  the  boy  to  restore  aU 

1  Gleoaladalc  qvaki  only  dT  having  obLaineij  pn>*iiioDt  from  th[B  Macnih.  wliQc  ttia 
FiiDCe  rdnaiDcd  in  hiding  at  a  iisaact.  la  Ur  Hamt'i  Hislory.  >>oaiTw1iil  didTcrtDt 
accaunt  ii  (iven,  1  kiiair  noi  on  ohU  aulbnrity.  Hie  H-holc  pauigE  in  liiai  voit  i>  M 
rollan :  ■  Afier  baying  ctoheiI  the  line  of  poui,  Glcuhidklt,  ihrDkine  the  Wat  HisUndi 
*  VHy  UDufe  ijIucc  Tdt  Clmrlei,  reulcEil  Iq  conduct  him  to  the  Rou^hin  NicUoaih, 

Duopi.  Thae  MackEniiES,  Glnnaliulnlt  Ihaught.  would  ootbelnTCIula^  ud  IhepSMB 
whom  he  pKcbed  upon  to  caaSdc  in  vu  Sir  Altnnder  Mackcniie  of  CouL  Chirfa*  ind 
hii  aitf ndaatt,  ietting  otil  f«  Rou-ihira  on  foot,  niffered  fituly  in  their  )ourtiey  from 
want  of  ptovibEOH ;  itnd  when  thty  i:ftmff  to  the  Bnu  of  KinUkil,  inhabited  by  IbeMurmv^ 
a  barbwxHU  people,  aiiuunf  wboio  there  were  but  lew  BeatJeDwBi  ncecwty  obliged  tfaemio 
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back,  which  he  did  to  a  trifle.'  Fortunately,  in  reluming  to 
the  Prince,  they  took  a  different  route,  and  thus  escaped  the 

little  party  of  soldiers,  who  must  otherwise  have  met  ihem. 
When  the  company  was  once  more  reunited,  they  joined  heartily 
in  returning  thanks  to  God  for  their  safety.  Charles  was  now 
so  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  belief  of  his  immunity  from 
danger,  that  he  said  he  '  scarcely  believed  he  could  be  taken 
though  he  had  a  mind  to  it.' 

They  travelled  a!)  the  remainder  of  the  night,  tili  they  came 
to  a  hill-side  above  Strathcluanie,  where,  clioosing  a  secret  place, 
they  rested  till  three  o'clock  in  the  succeeding  afternoon 
(July  18).  Then  setting  out  again,  they  had  not  walked  above 
a  mile  along  the  hill-side,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  hearing 
several  shots  fired  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  they  rightly 
judged  to  be  occasioned  by  the  soldiers  chasing  and  murdering 
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rcwnid  which  govcmmat  had  offered.  Thai  niiht  a  Macdoukl.  who  had  been  in  Ihe 
rebel  arm)-,  came  to  Micnw'i  houne :  U  fitu  uehl  he  knew  Charle*.  and  took  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  waniuic  Glenalattale  to  takecatvlhat  Christopher  should  not  ijiicoterlhE  qiulity 
of  hii  gueaL  CJeaakdale  deurcd  Ehia  man.  who  teemed  »  fricDdly  ajid  n  prudaa,  to 
give  him  hie  opinion,  ai  he  had  (lavcned  the  country,  what  he  thought  warn  the  tafcAt  place 

the  Madteiuiea :  which  Uacdonald  did  put  approve,  saying  that  there  wcro  fame  trooiB 

ha  had  paaied  the  fcnner  night  in  the  great  hill  of  Corada.  whidi  liei  between  KIntail  and 
Clenmorriiloii  J  thai  in  [he  mnit  rrmote  pan  of  [hat  hiU,  called  Conmbiao.  there  livcil 
men  upon  whom  the  Prince  mieht  ^kbaoluuly  depend,  for  they  were  brave  and  futh- 
Dll.  *nil  nan  el  Ihem  had  been  in  bi>  anoy.  Ai  Charlu  viihed  to  get  nearer  Lednber 
id  Bailenoch,  where  Lochcil.  and  Quay  were,  he  rculied  10  go  10  Conmbiao.  Next 
'truing  he  and  hk  attendaota  Kt  tnt,  laking  Macdonald  for  their  guide;'  A&  It  ^ 
«ible  thai  donaladiile  omltlcd  or  iluned  over  lhi>  cireumitance.  out  dF  Miacy  to 

F    Imdiarocteriatic  cif  the  geniune  Uighlandct. 
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the  poor  people  who  had  fled  thither  with  their  cattle !  TTiey 
now  steered  their  course  northward,  and  late  at  night  reached 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  betwixt  the  Braes  of  Gienmorriston  and 
Strathgiass,  where  they  lodged  all  night,  the  Prince  reposing  in 
an  open  cave,  so  narrow  as  not  to  permit  him  to  stretch  himself. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  nights  he  had  as  yet 
spent  The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  and  incessantly  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  day,  and  he  was  of  course  wet  to  the 
Kkin.  No  fire  could  be  had  to  dry  him.  Without  food,  and 
deprived  of  sleep  by  the  narrowness  and  hardness  of  his  bed, 
the  only  comfort  he  could  obtain  was  the  miserable  one  of 
smoking  a  pipe. 

The  Glengarry  man  now  informed  the  parly  of  a  band  of 
skulkers  who,  he  knew,  haunted  this  neighbourhood,  and  were, 
he  thought,  likely  to  prove  efficient  friends  to  the  Prince,  in 
whose  array  they  had  served.  These  were  the  famous  Savn 
Men  of  Glfuniorriston,  usually  represented  as  robbers,  but  who 
only  were  so  in  a  modified  sense.  As  persons  engaged  in  the 
Rebellion,  they  had  seen  their  little  possessions  given  as  a  prey 
to  the  spoiler;  they  had  also  seen  seventy  of  their  fellow- 
dalesmen  recompensed  for  surrendering,  by  being  sent  as  slaves 
to  the  colonies.  Rendered  desperate,  they  had  entered  into 
an  association  of  ofTence  and  defence  against  the  duke  and  his 
army,  binding  themselves  by  solemn  oath  never  to  yield,  but  to 
fight  on  any  particular  emergency  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  and  never,  till  the  day  of  their  death,  to  give  up  their 
arms.  At  first  they  were  seven  in  number — namely.  Patrick 
Grant,  a  fanner,  commonly  called  Black  Peter  of  Ctaskie; 
John  Macdonnell,  alias  Campbell;  Alexander  Macdonnel! ; 
Alexander,  Donald,  and  Hugh  Chisholm,  brothers  ;  and  Grigor 
Macgregor.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  their  marches  with 
tile  Prince,  an  eighth,  Hugh  Mocmillan,  joined  them,  and  took 
their  oath.'     They  lived  at  this  time  a  wild  life  amongst  the 

fara  aS  nnvusuaiK  he  )ud.  In  i;si.  with  PaUK^k  Graul,  IhecUcfof  ibc  fUSf  iljtm 
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mountains,  supplying  themselves  with  necessaries  chiefly  by 
bold  attacks  upon  the  military  parties,  from  whom  they  often 
retrieved  cattle  and  other  spoil. 

As  some  specimens  of  the  doings  of  these  men — About 
twenty  days  before  the  Prince  joined  them,  seven  private 
soldiers,  journeying  from  Fort  Augustus  to  Glenelg  with  some 
provisions,  particularly  wine  and  wheaten  bread,  which  were 
carried  on  the  backs  of  two  horses,  were,  at  a  rough  part  of 
the  way,  attacked  by  four  of  the  Glenmorriston  men,  the  two 
Macdonnells  and  Alexander  and  Donald  Chisholm,  who,  tiring, 
shot  two  of  the  men  dead.  The  others  ran  off,  leaving  their 
guide  to  shift  for  himself;  and  the  assailants  then  buried  the 
slain  men,  let  loose  the  horses,  and  carried  the  hampers  to 
their  cave.  Some  days  after,  meeting  one  Robert  Grant,  a 
native  of  Strathspey,  who  went  about  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  on  all  the  men  he  could  discover  to  have  been  in 
the  Rebellion,  they  shot  him  dead,  and  cutting  off  his  head, 
placed  it  upon  a  tree  in  a  little  wood  near  the  high-road  in 
Glenmorriston,  where  it  long  remained  as  a  terror  to  similar 
evil-doers.  Three  days  after  this  violent  act,  they  met  a  herd- 
boy,  who  informed  them  that  the  cattle  belonging  to  an  uncle 
of  Patrick  Grant  had  been  driven  off  by  a  large  party  of 
soldiers ;  and  the  tale  was  soon  confirmed  by  their  observing 
the  cattle  moving  along  a  part  of  the  road  from  Fort  Augustus 
to  Glenelg,  about  eight  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  near 
the  hill  of  Lundy.  The  seven  men  made  all  speed  to  over- 
take the  military  party,  and  on  getting  within  hearing,  called 
out  to  them,  in  the  most  threatening  manner  they  could  assume, 
not  to  advance  one  step  farther,  but  to  leave  the  cattle  to  them, 
and  be  gone.  The  officers,  three  in  number,  drew  up  their 
party  as  for  resistance,  and  sent  one  Donald  Fraser,  a  militia- 
man, to  learn  what  they  wanted,  and  to  order  them  to  surrender, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  royal  protection.  To  this  Patrick 
Grant  answered,  tiiat  nothing  but  the  cattle  would  satisfy  them, 
and  that  they  would  fight  to  their  last  breath  rather  than 
surrender.      They  also    hinted   at   friends  whom   they  bad    in 
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the  rear.  The  officers,  apparently  staggered  at  their  boldness, 
and  knowing  how  dangerous  a  few  enemies  were  amidst  the 
neighbouring  rocks,  did  not  attempt  to  fight  with  them,  but 
ordered  the  cattle  to  be  driven  forward.  Tlie  seven  men  then 
made  a  lateral  movement,  and  commenced  a  running  fire,  two 
by  two,  with  some  effect  Still,  the  cattle  and  the  soldiers 
moved  on.  The  assailants  then  went  forward  to  a  narrow  and 
dangerous  pass,  where,  taking  up  a  strong  position,  they  gave 
their  fire  with  such  efTect,  that  the  men,  terrified  at  this  unusual 
kind  of  warfare,  fell  into  confusion,  and  many  fled.  The  officers 
then  sent  a  second  message,  but  with  the  same  result,  and 
strange  to  say,  the  affair  ended  by  the  men  being  allowed  to 
carry  off  the  cattle,  together  with  a  horse  laden  with  provisions.' 
It  was  into  tlie  hands  of  such  men  that  the  Prince  was  now 
to  pass.  The  proposal  of  the  Glengarry  man  being  acceded 
to,  he  set  out  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  with 
Glenaladale's  brother,  to  seek  for  them,  and,  if  possible, 
negotiate  for  their  receiving  the  distressed  [larty  under  their 
care,  without  the  Prince  being  mentioned.  The  two  messengers 
were  successful.  The  Glenmorriston  men  agreed  to  receive 
the  party  (the  chief  of  whom  they  understood  to  be  Glenata- 
dale),  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  fugitives  should  repair  to 
a  cave  called  Coiraghoth,  in  the  Braes  of  Glenmoiriston,  where 
the  men  engaged  to  meet  them  by  a  particular  hour.  Charles 
accordingly  set  out  with  his  attendants  for  this  place,  where 
they  found,  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  only  three  of  the  men 
— namely,  the  two  Macdonnells  and  Alexander  Chisholm. 
Glenaladale  went  forivard  to  converse  wjth  tiiem,  and  hinted 
that  he  had  young  Clanranald  in  his  company.  They  professetj 
that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  young  Clanranald,  and 
take  all  possible  care  of  him.  They  were  then  brought  out  to 
meet  the  party;  but  they  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  the 
person  who  was  to  pass  for  young  Clanranald,  than  they  knew 

'Thij  vory,  aiwtU  u  l)ie  two  prendbg,  wm  ivparlvl  itf  Patrick  Gmal  himtelrt4 1h« 
Rev.  Mr  fotla  in  17SI :  and  iu  Inilh  wu  added  lyy  ihe  DuumM  ¥ma  mcuiLuicJ  in  U, 
wJia  ti#p)tcncd  10  be  ID  Edinbur^b  At  the  hiinc  iimc- 
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him  to  be  the  Prince.  He  was  received  by  them  with  tlie 
greatest  demonstrations  of  fidelity  and  kindness,  and  conducted 
to  their  cave,  where,  at  Charles's  request,  ihey  took  an  oath, 
administered  by  Glenaladale,  in  the  dreadful  terms  then  custom- 
ary among  the  Highlanders — '  ihat  their  backs  should  be  to 
God,  and  their  faces  to  the  devil,  that  all  the  curses  the 
Scriptures  did  pronounce  might  come  upon  them  and  all  their 
posterity,  if  they  did  not  sland  firm  to  the  Prince  in  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  if  they  should  discover  to  any  person,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  that  the  Prince  was  in  their  keeping,  till  once 
his  pereon  should  be  out  of  danger."  This  oath  they  kept  so  well, 
that  not  one  of  them  spoke  of  the  Prince  having  been  in  their 
company  titl  a  twelvemonth  after  he  had  sailed  to  France. 
Charles  proposed  that  he  and  Glenaladale  should  take  a  like 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  men— namely,  that  if  danger  should 
come,  they  should  stand  by  one  another  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  ;  but  the  men  refused  to  take  this  pledge  from  the  Prince 
and  Glenaladale. 

Charles  now  broke  a  fast  of  about  forty-eight  hours  by  a 
refreshment  of  mutton,  butter,  and  cheese,  with  some  whisky. 
Next  day,  the  other  four,  who  had  been  absent  in  search  of 
provisions,  returned  with  a  dead  deer  and  a  live  ox.  These 
men  also  knew  the  Prince  at  first  sight,  and  took  the  same  oath 
with  tiie  test.  They  killed  the  ox  in  his  presence.  They  still 
wanted  bread,  and  only  had  a  little  salt;  but  fresh  water 
was  supplied  to  them  in  abundance  by  a  spring  which  glided 
through  the  cave. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  cave,  Charles,  who  was  always  anxious 
to  limit  the  number  of  those  to  whom  he  trusted  himself,  said 
he  was  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  three  men  as  a  guard, 
and  hinted  that,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  shift  his  quarters, 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  wail  for  the  return  of  the  other 
four.  On  this  being  communicated  to  the  three  men,  they 
(being  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English)  desired  Glenaladale 
10  inform  his  royal  highness  that  they  could  not  comply  with 
such  a  proposal,  in  consequence  of  the  oath  ihcy  had  taken 
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to  keep  by  each  other,  and  that  if  the  Prince  wanted  them 
to  be  useful  to  him,  which  they  would  gladly  be  with  all  iheir 
heart,  he  behoved  to  trust  himself  to  the  other  four  as  well  as 
to  them.  In  this  there  was  not  only  high  principle  towards 
their  comrades,  but  a  prudential  consideration  of  what  was 
best  for  the  Prince;  for.  by  remaining  together,  they  could 
better  keep  watch  around  their  position,  and  allow  of  the 
detachments  necessary  for  obtaining  provisions. 

When  the  four  men  had  taken  the  oath,  Charles  told  the 
whole  seven  that  they  were  the  first  privy  council  he  had  had 
sworn  to  him  since  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  that  he  should 
never  forget  them  or  theirs  '  if  ever  he  came  to  his  own.' 
Hereu])on  one  of  them  hinted  to  him  that  a  pritfst  who  used 
to  come  amongst  them  in  Glenmorriston  frequently  had  told 
them  that  King  Charles  II.,  after  his  restoration,  was  not  veiy 
mindful  of  his  friends.  Their  guest  said  he  was  heartily  sorry 
for  that,  and  hoped  he  should  act  differently :  for  this  he  gave 
them  his  word,  the  word  of  a  Prince. 

Three  days  of  repose  and  good  nourishment  in  Coiraghoth 
recruited  the  Prince  considerably,  and  being  afraid  to  stay 
too  long  in  any  one  place,  he  and  his  attendants  shifted  their 
quarters  (August  2)  to  another  and  equally  romantic  cave 
about  two  miks  off,  named  Coirskreaoch.  Here,  after  taking 
some  food,  and  planting  sentries  at  proper  points  of  outlook, 
they  made  up  a  bed  of  heath  for  the  Prince  Jn  a  small  recess 
resembling  a  closet  opening  from  the  cave.  He  remained  in 
this  cave  four  days ;  when,  hearing  that  one  Campbell,  a  captain 
of  militia,  and  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  encamped 
within  four  miles  of  lum,  he  thought  proper  to  remove.  On 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  he  and  his  attendants  set  out  tn  a 
northerly  direction,  and  by  break  of  day  on  tlie  7th,  they  had 
passed  the  height  of  the  country,  and  come  in  upon  Stntthglass, 
a  district  belonging  to  '  The  Chisholm.' '  In  the  evening,  two 
of  the  men  who  had  been  left  as  scouts  brought  intelltgence 
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that  they  need  be  in  no  apprehension  from  the  factor  C.impbell 
for  that  night;  and  they  then  repaired  to  a  neighbouring 
sheihng,  or  hut,  where,  after  kindling  a  fire,  and  taking  some 
refreshment,  they  prepared  a  bed  for  the  Prince,  composed  of 
sods  with  the  grass  uppermost,  on  which  he  slept  souodly  the 
whole  night 

He  remained  in  this  place  two  days.  During  that  time  he 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Poole-Ewe,  to  learn  with  greater  cer- 
tainty if  any  French  vessels  had  touched  at  Poole-Ewe,  and  if 
they  were  still  there.  That  he  might  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  these  vessels,  if  any  such  should  be  at  Poole-Ewe,  he  resolved 
to  draw  somewhat  nearer  to  the  west  coast  His  messenger, 
before  setting  out,  had  been  appointed  to  bring  him  intelligence 
to  a  particular  place  judged  convenient  for  the  purpose.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  gih,  he  and  his  friends  and  attendants, 
about  a  dozen  persons  in  all,  set  out  to  tlie  northward  by  an 
unfrequented  moor-road,  and  came  that  night  to  a  sheiling, 
where  they  halted  for  a  few  hours.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  lolh,  they  once  more  addressed  themselves  to 
their  journey,  and  at  noon  came  to  Glencannich,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  a  wood,  and  at  night 
repaired  to  a  neighbouring  hamlet  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  they  left  this  place,  and  climbed  a  hill  called  Peina- 
cherine,  on  the  north  side  of  Glencannich,  where  they  passed 
the  day,  and  sent  off  two  of  their  parly  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
of  provisions.  This  place,  which  is  about  forty  Highland  miles 
from  Poole-Ewe,  is  the  most  northerly  point  which  the  Prince 
reached  on  the  mainland.'  At  night  they  repaired  to  a  shelling, 
in  which  they  remained  two  days,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger.    At  the  end  of  that  time-'  the  man  rejoined  them, 
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with  intelligence  that  the  only  vessel  which  had  ever  touched 
at  Pook-Ewe  had  sailed  again,  leaving  a  couple  of  men,  who 
had  set  out  for  Locheil's  country  in  quest  of  the  Prince; 
Anxious  to  know  if  these  men  had  any  despatches  for  hlro, 
he  resolved  lo  return  towards  Locheil's  country,  in  order,  if 
possible,  lo  meet  thc-m. 

They  set  out  at  night  (August  13),  and  recrossing  the  Water 
of  Cannich,  and  passing  near  young  Chisholtn's  house,  arrived 
about  two  in  the  morning  at  a  place  called  Fassanacoill  : 
Slrathglass.  Here  it  was  thought  proper  lo  tarry,  until  scouts 
should  bring  back  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  country  to 
the  south,  and  if  the  search  for  him  was  over  in  that  quarter, 
and  the  troops  returned  to  Fort  Augustus.  While  the  scouts 
were  absent,  the  party  remained  in  a  dense  wood,  completely 
concealed  from  the  neighbouring  people.  They  were  supplied 
with  provisions  by  one  John  Chisholm,  a  farmer,  who  had  been 
in  the  insurgent  army,  but  to  whom  they  did  not  at  first  confide 
the  secret  of  the  Prince  being  of  the  party.  Charles  having  at 
length  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Chisholm,  Patrick  Grant  and 
another  were  despatched  to  bring  him.  They  desired  him 
to  come  along  with  them  to  see  '  a  friend  whom  they  knew  he 
would  like  well  to  see.'  Apprehending  from  this  that  they  had 
a  person  of  some  consequence  with  them,  he  said  he  had  a 
bottle  of  wine  which  a  priest  had  left  with  him.  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  take  it  along  with  him.  '  What,  John,'  said  Grant, 
'  have  you  had  a  botde  of  wine  all  this  time,  and  not  given  it  to 
us  before?'  On  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Prince,  John 
knew  him  at  first  sight,  Patrick  Grant,  according  to  his  own 
simple  recital,  put  the  bottle  of  wine  into  the  Prince's  hands, 
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Met  requested  him  to  drink  lo  him,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  do  not 
remember  that  your  royal  higliness  has  drunk  to  me  since  you 
came  among  our  hands.'  '  Accordingly,  the  Prince  put  the 
bottle  of  wine  to  his  mouth,  and  drank  a.  health  to  Patrick 
Grant  and  all  friends,  John  Chishohn  having  received  good 
payment  for  any  provisions  he  had  furnished,  and  finding  that 
they  Jiad  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  Prince,  immediately 
offered  to  return  the  whole  price,  and  pressed  the  thing  much  ; 
but  the  Prince  would  not  hear  of  it  at  all,  and  ordered  him 
to  keep  the  money.'  Chisholm  took  the  same  oath  as  the 
Glenmorriston  men. 

Some  traits  of  the  Prince's  personal  condition  and  conduct 
while  with  the  Gleronorristou  men,  as  reported  by  Patrick  Gram, 
may  be  appreciated  by  those  who  still  regard  with  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  interest  the  tale  of  the  last  Stuart.  His  clothes, 
which  were  of  the  Highland  fashion,  were  coarse,  tattered,  and 
squalid  almost  beyond  description,  and  he  constantly  slept  in 
them,  seldom  getting  a  clean  shirt  above  once  a  fortnight  He 
continued,  accordingly,  to  suffer  from  the  annoyance  which 
Malcolm  Macleod  described  him  as  suffering  from  in  Skye.  He 
was  also  afflicted  with  a  very  distressing  ailment  of  the  bowels. 
Nevertheless,  '  he  bore  up  under  all  his  misfortunes  with  great 
resolution  and  cheerfulness,  never  murmuring  or  complaining 
lOf  the  hardness  and  severity  of  his  condition.'  He  was  observed 
make  a  practice  of  withdrawing  himself  every  morning  and 
evening  to  perform  his  devotions.  '  Glenaladale,'  said  Patrick 
Grant,  '  was  interpreter  between  the  Prince  and  us,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  we  should  say  nothing  but  what  the  Prince 
should  be  made  to  understand,  and  that  the  Prince  should 
say  nothing  but  what  we  likewise  should  be  made  to  understand, 
By  this  means  the  Prince  discovered  that  we  were  much 
addicted  to  common  swearing  In  our  conversation,  for  which  he 
caused  Glenaladale  to  reprove  us  in  his  [the  Prince's]  name ; 
and  at  last  the  Prince,  by  his  repeated  reproofs,  prevailed  on  us 
eo  far,  that  we  gave  that  custom  of  swearing  quite  up.'  Patrick 
Grant  slated  that  the  Prince  walked  so  nimbly  in  the  daytime. 
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ihat  few  persons  could  hold  out  with  him;    but  he  < 
travel  so  well  by  night,  when,  being  unaccustomed  to  the  r 
and  bo^y  ground  on  the  Highland  hills,  he  was 
getting  himself  immersed  in  some  deep  hole,  from  which  1 
companions  had  to  draw  him  out     All  the  time  he  was  1 
the  Glenmoniston  men,  his  appetite  was  obsened  to  be  j 
When  the  party  were  at  their  meals,  they  sat  in  a  circle,  i 
having  his  morsel  on  his  knee.     The  Prince  would  never  al 
them  to  keep  off  their  bonnets  when  in  his  company — proba 
a  precaution  against  his  rank  being  detected,  in  the  event  o' 
hostile  parly  approaching  them  before  they  were  aware. 
used  to  give  directions  about  their  homely  cookciy,  and  si 
times  tended  a  roast  himself. 

It  would  appear  that  not  exactly  everything  said  by  tl 
was  interpreted  to  the  royal  wanderer.     After  he  had  i 
with  thecD,  and  got  into  new  hancls,  conversing  about  I 
faithful  adherents,  he  remarked  that  he  had  often  heard  tj 
use  the  expression  /Tf  Sian,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  a 
of  one  of  them,  and  that  certainly  that  person  was  th 
amongst  them,  since  they  addressed  him  so  often.     In 
tliis  expression  was  jIos  /an — 'Hark  you,  John  !' — whii 
often  had  occasion  to  use  to  John  Macdonnell,  one  of  the  cl 
of  iheir  number,  and  to  whose  judgment  they  usually  d 
in  all  important  matters.     It  will  amuse  the  reader  to  le 
Bishop  Forbes,  with  true  Jacobite  feeling,  ado|>led  the  n 
phrase  of  the  Prince,  and  applied  it  afterwards  as  a  i 
John  Macdonnell,  and  wished  him  to  hand  it  dowD  t 
children. 

'  Patrick  Grant  said  that  the  Prince,  when  with  them,  use 
declare  that  he  had  great  confidence  in  tlie  king  of  France  a 
true  and  fast  friend  ;  and  that  the  king  his  father,  and  his  6 
brother  Henry,  would  risk  all  to  save  him.  He  used  tO  d 
murh  in  praise  of  Prince  Henry,  as  one  preferable  to  himsen 
all  respects,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  spirits  and  activity.'     ^^ 

In  due  time  the  spies  returned  with  intelligence  thai  Ae 
troops  bad  returned  to  their  camp  at  Fort  Augustus,  a 
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there  was  consequently  a  prospect  of  the  Prince  being  able  to 
execute  his  design  of  crossing  the  Great  Glen,  and  joining 
Ixicheil  in  Badenoch.  They  therefore  set  out  at  six  in  tlie 
morning  of  the  17th,  and,  travelling  by  an  unfrequented  road, 
at  ten  in  the  forenoon  reached  the  Braes  of  Glenmorriston. 
Having  passed  the  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  they  set  out  at  night, 
but  had  not  travelled  above  a  mile,  when  tliey  learned  that  a 
strong  military  party  had  been  sent  to  the  firaes  of  Glengarry  ia 
i|uest  of  the  Prince.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  no 
farther,  until  the  motions  of  the  enemy  should  be  farther  known ; 
and  they  repaired  to  a  neighbouring  sheiling,  where  they  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  of  the  18th,  three 
men  were  sent  off  towards  Loch  Arkaig,  in  Locheil's  country, 
two  of  whom  were  to  seek  out,  and,  if  possible,  form  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  Prince  with  Cameron  of  CItmes,  while  the  other 
was  to  turn  at  Glengarry,  and  bring  back  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  party  said  to  be  in  that  district,  so  that 
Charles  might  perhaps  be  able  to  proceed,  even  while  the 
meeting  with  Clunes  was  in  the  way  of  being  arranged. 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  Prince,  which 
may  be  best  related  in  the  language  in  which  Mr  Forbes  has 
reported  it  from  the  mouth  of  Patrick  Grant  When  returned 
to  Glenmorriston  Braes,  'the  Prince  was  pretty  positive  to 
jiroceed  forwards  sooner  than  the  Glenmorriston  men  thought 
it  safe  for  him,  and  they  would  by  no  means  allow  him  to  go, 
till  they  should  think  it  safe  for  him  so  to  do.  In  a  word,  the 
kind  contention  ran  so  high,  that  they  threatened  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  him,  and  to  leave  him,  if  he  did  not  listen  to  tlieir 
counsel,  as  they  knew  the  country  best,  and  what  dangers 
might  happen  to  him  in  it;  and  immediately  insisted  upon  his 
taking  some  little  refreshment  and  rest,  and  staying  there  as 
long  as  they  judged  it  safe  for  him.  But  the  Prince  refused  to 
eat  ot  to  drink,  because  they  would  not  do  as  he  desired. 
Upon  this  they  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he  did  not  eat  and 
drink  heartily,  he  could  not  well  hold  out  with  Uic  fatigues  he 
■was  obliged  to  undergo  in   his  present  sitiution;  that  if  he 
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should  happen  to  tiira  faintish  by  abstaining  from  meat  and 
drink  too  long,  and  then  danger  should  come  nigh  them,  he 
would  not  be  in  a  condition  either  to  get  away  from  it,  or  to  act 
his  pan  in  any  shape  so  well  as  he  would  wish  to  do;  and 
therefore  ihcy  urged  him  more  than  ever  (as  being  absolutely- 
necessary  for  him)  to  take  some  refreshment  and  rest ;  which 
accordingly  he  did.  The  Prince  said:  "I  find  kings  and  princes 
must  be  ruled  by  their  privy  council,  but  I  believe  there  is  not 
in  all  tlie  world  a  more  absolute  privy  council  than  what  I  have 
at  present;"  &c,  They  added,  they  had  rather  tie  him  than 
comply  with  him,  so  well  did  they  know  his  danger.  The 
Prince  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  the  point,  as  he  found  them 
positive  to  the  last  degree,  and  as  they  assured  him,  if  he 
complied  with  their  requests  in  behalf  of  his  safety,  the  enemy 
should  not  get  within  two  miles  of  him  without  being  discovered. 
This  was  the  only  time  (said  Patrick  Grant)  tliat  we  ever 
diifered  with  the  Prince  in  any  one  thing,  and  we  were  very 
Sony  for  it'  It  is  distressing  to  think  that,  on  the  very  day 
when  Charles  was  acting  thus  unreasonably  with  his  humble  but 
faithful  followers  on  tlie  Bmes  of  Glenmorriston,  the  brave 
Balmetino  and  the  gentle  Kilmarnock  were  laying  down  their 
lives  in  his  cause  on  the  scaffold  of  Tower-hill. 

While  the  party  rested  at  this  place,  Patrick  Grant  and 
Alexander  Chisholm  went  out  to  forage  for  provisions,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  walk  met  the  Laird  of  Glenmorriston  (Grant), 
who  had  been  in  the  Prince's  army,  and  had  had  his  house 
burned  and  his  lands  pillaged  in  consequence.  Glenmorriston 
asked  them  where  they  now  lived,  as  they  were  seldom  seen — 
what  they  were  doing — and  how  did  they  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence.  'What  is  become,'  said  he,  'of  the  Prince?  I 
have  heard  that  he  has  passed  the  Braes  of  KnoidarL'  Even  to 
this  gentleman,  whom  habit  had  trained  them  to  regard  with  tlie 
greatest  respect,  ti\ey  would  not  disclose  any  of  their  secrets, 
merely  remarking,  that  as  the  enemy  were  plundering  the 
country,  it  were  a  pity  not  to  share  in  the  spoil ;  and  that  they 
accordingly  did  so,  and  made  a  shifl  to  live  upon  it    On  lliei^ 
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retum  to  the  Prince,  they  informed  him  of  ihis  interview,  and 
said  that,  if  his  royal  highness  pleased,  they  would  bring  Glen- 
morrisioo  lo  see  him,  be  being  a  faithful  and  trusty  friend. 
'  The  Prince  said  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  present  guard, 
that  he  wanted  none  other;  and  that  ht  had  experimcsd poor 
folks  to  be  as  faithful  and  firm  as  any  men,  riik  or  high,  could 

On  the  19th,  the  man  who  was  to  bring  intelligence  from 
Glengarry  came  back,  reporting  that  that  district  was  clear  of 
troops.  The  Prince,  tlierefore,  with  his  party,  now  ten  in 
number,  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  under  the  benelit  of  a  fog,  and 
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iieat  thebcadflfGray'iCIOK.  in  theHiEhSireetsf  Ediobiirgh, 

nilentDod  to  Ik  the  siHtters  of  thii  blackcnaic,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
lUDL    TheeOecuof IheinddcnlinallayinetbehaloriheKarch 


II  Print. 


in  Fort  Auguttu^  that  we  I 
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passing  through  Glenmorriston  and  the  minor  vale  of  Glenliting, 
arrived  late  at  night  on  the  Braes  of  Glengarvy.  When  they 
came  to  the  Garry  Water,  it  was  found  breasl-deep  widi  the 
rain ;  nevertheless,  they  crossed  it  in  safety,  and  ascending  the 
hill  for  alxiut  a  mile,  tarried  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  notwithstanding  that  it  rained  heavily.  Early 
in  the  morning  (August  so),  the  heavy  rain  still  continuing,  they 
advanced  six  Highland  miles  across  hiUs  and  moots,  and  about 
ten  in  the  forenoon  came  to  the  hill  above  Auchnasual,  where 
the  two  messengers  had  been  appointed  to  meet  them  on  their 
return  from  Cameron  of  Clunes.  They  passed  the  day  in  a, 
most  inconvenient  habitation,  '  it  raining  as  heavy  within  as 
without"*  Towards  the  afternoon,  after  they  had  begun  to 
despair  of  the  return  of  their  messengers,  and  were  deliberating 
what  should  be  done,  the  two  men  came  in,  bringing  a  message 
from  Clunes  to  Glenaladale,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  wait 
upon  him  immediately,  but  had  directed  that  the  party  should 
lodge  for  that  night  in  a  certain  wood  two  miles  off,  where  he 
would  meet  them  in  the  morning. 

Two  of  the  men,  Patrick  Grant  and  Alexander  Macdonnelt, 
were  now  despatched  to  reconnoitre  their  proposed  lodging- 
place,  and  finding  it  suitable,  they  quickly  returned  to  bring 
forward  the  party.  Their  provisions  were  now  reduced  to  half 
a  peck  of  meal,  and  they  had  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face. 
By  the  greatest  good  fortune,  Patrick  shot  a  large  hart  at  the 
place  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night;  so  that  when  the 
Prince  and  the  rest  arrived,  they  had  one  of  the  finest  meals 
they  had  as  yet  enjoyed. 

They  were  this  evening  joined  by  Macdonnell  of  Lochgarry. 
who  had  been  the  commander  of  a  regiment  in  the  insurgent 
army;  and  early  next  day,  as  appointed,  Cameron  of  Climes 
carae  to  them  :  both  of  these  gentlemen  lived  in  concealment  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  By  them  the  Prmce  was  con- 
ducted that  afternoon  (August  ai)  to  a  wood  at  the  foot  of  Loch 
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Arkaig,  where  he  and  his  party  lay  that  night  Here  the  Glen- 
morriston  men  left  him,  and  returned  to  their  own  glen,  a]l 
except  Patrick  Grant,  who  stayed  behind,  that  the  Prince  might 
be  enabled,  when  he  should  get  a  supply  of  money,  to  make, 
through  him,  a.  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
the  fraternity.  Grant  accordingly  waited  for  some  days,  and 
ultimately  carried  home  with  him  twenty-four  guineas,  being  at 
the  rate  of  three  guineas  for  each  man.' 


•rbtu 


lubK<,l«. 


■yodHoi 


Row  lotz 


1 :  probably  it 

wasDOt  Ulerdun  July  1747,  vbcn  Ihc  icl  of  ladcmaLtv  pdnniltnl  ail  Ihe  les  disdn^ihcd 
rebel*  to  ihew  Ihcir  facet  once  more  in  ucieiy.  tn  1731.  Grant  infarnied  Mr  Forbes  tbai 
AleJonder  MaoJODDcll  and  Alejonder  Chi&holm  were  then  dead.  Grigor  Macgrtgot  wa» 
tnked  vomeiinK  aAer'Ihe  tnmblei,' and  imprbdticd  id  1pvemeu,bul  bad  tbe  good  fortune 
Id  make  bii  ucgpe,  and  in  1751  wu '  alive  aiid  ie  good  health,  and  ai  lead;  for  a  good  plojr 
ai  eTcr,'  The  attack  upon  the  tohliEri  and  leiiure  oT  the  cattle  having  excited  luueh  notice, 
OniboliTL  of  Stralbglasa,  on  whose  ground  11  had  token  place,  wai  incited  10  Ulcmpt  to 

advcnrtire ;  and  accordingly,  in  November  1746.  John  M^cdonnell  wu  taken  in  hu  bed. 
and  carried  to  Invemcai.  He  wat  kept  there  for  many  months,  hut  at  length  liberated, 
there  being  no  evidence  against  hiot,  aod  the  ad  of  indemnjly  bebg  tben  passed^ 

Patrick  Grant,  when  Mr  Forba  bw  him  in  1751.  had  dome  from  the  Highlandi  in  a  stale 
of  poverty,  and  ignnanl  of  Enghsh,  hut  determined  on  going  abroad,  and  seeking  om  the 
Prince.  '  If  he  be  oh  the  (iice  of  the  earth,*  taid  be.  '  I II  And  him  out.  and,  meet  when  we 
will,  he  and  I  shall  never  part  again.'  It  was  with  Ercit  diffioilty  that  lome  rational 
people,  into  whose  hands  he  fell,  prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  this  mad  je^ecL  While 
Imgering  m  Edinburgh,  he  fell  into  company  with  the  same  Donald  Ftaser  who  had  acted 
as  a  messenger  between  the  officers  and  the  Glonmorriiton  men.  Frasei-  reminded  his 
joeuEarly  that  on  Ihat  occasion  Grant  lud  taken  from  him  a  quarts  of  a  pound  of  tobaoco, 
which,  he  said.  Pilrick  liiould  now  replace  or  pay.  'Whatl'  said  Patrick,  'repay  ym 
that  1  No :  you  were  au  enemy  iben,  and  the  tobacco  was  lawTi]]  spoil ;  I  wDl  never  pay 
you  for  that.'  The  company,  ail  of  them  Jacobites  enjoyed  this  eonveraatuA  very  mndi- 
Pairirk  Grant  was  pressed  into  the  army  in  1759,  and  served  b  North  America.  At  the 
peace  of  ryfij.  he  returned  to  GletmiorTislon  with  a  Chelsea  pension, 

Jobn  Macilanoell.  who  bad  been  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  outlawed  fiatemity,  and  whom 
the  Prince  had  supposed  to  be  called  O9  Ban,  lived  for  many  years  after  in  the  Braei  of 

midenier  in  Ballado  in  Glenmonislnn.'  was  sentenced  at  Inverary  to  be  hanged  for  theft 
and  robbery ;  which  KHtence  weu  carried  blL>  effect  at  Inverlochy  on  (be  3iit  of  the  mooih 
ISa/jMap^/u^  1754'  P-  a«].  This  man.  on  being  apprebendcd.  bad  given  himself  out 
as  ceie  of  the  Glenmoiristoa  men  who  had  protected  the  Prince,  thinking  that  the  irlentil/ 

in  his  favour,  in  the  event  oF  his  bdng  brought  tci  triaL    It  had.  in  Teality.  that  eReci.  for 

life.    The  rumour  Ifaeneefonh  bcoune  general  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  one  of  the 
Glenmorrislan  men,  who  had  scfimed  the  bribe  of  j£ja.«a,  was  hanged  for  stealing  a  c9w  f 
■ale  has  ntltB  been  repealed,  and  lailly  in  the  To/a  tfa  Gmmifiutrr,  published  in 
diOicull  ii  it  to  evcruke  any  lalK  allegslion  with  a  cooltadictioo.    The  real  stale 


Charles  now  once  more  turned  his  thoughts  to  Cluny  and 
Locheil,  who,  he  understood,  were  Uving  in  a  comparatively 
agreeable  conceahnent  in  Badenoch,  far  to  the  south  of  the 
Great  Glen  of  Albyn — that  profound  valley,  filled  with  a  chain 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  has  since  become  the  bed  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  Clunes,  however,  informed  him  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  attempt  to  cross  this  water- 
pervaded  glen,  as  every  isthmus  and  ferry  along  its  whole  extent 
was  guarded  by  the  military.  It  was  judged  prudent  that  he 
should  remain  for  the  present  near  Loch  Arkaig,  and  only  send 
a  messenger  to  apprise  Locheil  where  he  was,  and  to  request 
him,  if  possible,  to  join  him  in  his  present  retreat  One  John 
Macpherson,  or  MaccoLlveen,  a  tenant  of  Locheil,  was  accord- 
ingly engaged,  and  sent  on  this  errand. 


el  Ihc  oat.  u  >bcj>E  tuicd.  ippcar 

in  Mr  Forbe^t  popen 

HtioD  in  I7S«  with  Patridi  Grant,      ll  a  Bddod  [n  ihe  e 

une  place,  that  the  lal  Jnh> 

povmr. 

In  >r6>,  <n  liiid  Mr  Maa»b  »f  lachcwen  ouldiw  an  « 

uioniiu  hi.  jKobLlc  friend,  for  Jo 

n.  whom  he  repreieiltiiu  then  nbgve  «Hy  yean  oT^J^ 

WMbic  IS  vork,  ud  buidcccd  with 

a  nddy  wile  and  a  youi 

gEunily.     Ofthec«»lil><m.>f 

Ihe muiJit Ibu ddic,  we haie Jin  ilTecdne piclun  in  Ihe faUowing Icuer iddTEned by* M> 

MKlcmrie,  iBcher  in  T.in.  <o  Mr 

Forbe.:' I  happened  n 

be  iwa  week,  ago  in  Suatb' 

gl»».  u  lb.  ;<"">(  Cbi.hobn'.  hm 

i«.  md  ™  the  .sth  idt 

uIwuwulbuiEabocbrtlui 

Hv«r't  tils.  1  met  an  acEd  man,  vb 

if  I  bnd  muff:  wbicb  t  uinrgd 

by  giving  him  mybmi, 

which  inltoduced  a  parier-    I 

innuittd  whence  ud  who  hn  wu. 

He  uuwered  fram  Gle 

Diorriuon,  ond  that  hi.  nam*  ii 

pleued.  John  Macdo 

nell.     I  innnired  X  bt  kM« 

PntrickOnnl.     Hcnid«rywcll 

«id  thai  he  hnd  iiared  in  the  ame  oT  Patrick',  repnla- 

don:  ibu  he  frequently  itteodHi. 

nmm^jU,.  hi.  • 

W  hi.  Rlief,  .Bd  Ibu  the  P e  o 

led  him  often  by  the  ni 

me  of  0.  Eaa.    I  lold  him.  if 

be  lUllId  Rod  gDDd  credentillt  fo 

what  he  advanced,  hii 

MeUty  at  the  criiieal  jimctun 

night  yet  avail  hini.    He  dcdared  that  Patrick  Gram  and  olhen  of  rt)Mte  could  vouch  fof 

pretty  boy,  with  bin,  toekiog  Krvicc  for  him,  hiaving  kept  bin  a  Little  time  at  a  chaiify 
Hhoot  After  ginng  bim  ■  toile  to  buy  lui  wpper,  we  hade  EOod-nighL'  It  appcata  ihal 
more  than  one  .um  of  five  pmiod.  wat  raiKd  in  the  uuth,  and  wni  to  ihu  poor  nun,  vbOM 
hiAory  it  ultimately  tunmied  up  in  the  loUDWinf  pavige  of  a  letter  by  Bidiop  Forbe.,  dau4 
June  a,  I7T5  •  '  Poor  Oa  Ean,  upon  failing  of  hi*  uiual  nwiely,  jotneil  the  emignnla  in 
Au^un  la^t.  to  «ek  a  grave  in  a  foreign  land,  where  hi.  merit  i.  not  known.  «uij  would  be 


lit  period.     He  * 


i  in  Ediabdfgh  for  i 


Ibe  CleniMttlMvii  nkcn  M  Ur  Hoax. 
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Loeheil  had  about  the  same  time  learned  thai  Charles  was  on 
the  mairilaiid,  and  not  far  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Glen,  and 
from  his  fastness  in  Badenoch  he  sent  his  brothers,  Dr  Archibald 
and  the  Rev.  John  Cameron,  by  different  roads,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  hira.  The  doctor  had  not  travelled  far  when 
he  met  Maccoilveen,  whom  he  eagerly  questioned,  but  in  vain. 
The  faithful  Highlander  having  been  ordered  to  say  not  a  word 
of  the  Prince  to  any  but  Loeheil,  would  teU  nothing  but  that  he 
was  going  to  that  chief  with  intelligence  of  great  consequence. 
Dr  Cameron  about  the  same  time  met  with  the  two  French 
officers  who  had  landed  in  June  from  a  vessel  at  Poo!e-Ewe,  and 
had  since  then  been  wandering  about  in  quest  of  the  Prince. 
They  had  come  from  Dunkirk,  with  sixty  other  young  men, 
who,  with  the  gallantry  of  their  nation,  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the 
commander  of  an  enterprise  which  had  excited  their  admiration. 
Four  officers  had  landed,  but  two  were  immediately  taken,  and 
of  these  two,  one  named  Fitzgerald  was  hanged  at  Fort  William, 


ig  pardculan  re 


.  r«i.,^j«G 


niffallUT: 


'An<,.hcT.byr»m:HughChi. 

him  comfotable.    Hu  relumed  to  his  aalive  cwinity.  and 

ilinl  b  Snuhgtui  «>mc  Uik  s 

HI  (cm  and  upvaids  ^  hid  ■  vc 

ry  aaiely  demeanoiii.  and  alvayi  von  ibe  HighUnd  earb. 

ITie  luihot  often  nuHlionid  hin  aboul  ihU  remarkable  period  of  hi>  i  Jo.    He  always  spoke 

as  a  bigh-mindcd  num.  -mho  th 

jught  he  had  done  no  more  ihan  his  duly,  bul  »u  happy 

thai  il  had  blleo  (o  hit  [ndin 

lul  lot  to  d«ho.ge  iL Hugh  bod  soniepanicabr 

Dotioiu  and  ciutomB.     He  kepi 

hia  right  hand  usually  in  bil  bosam.  as  if  worthy  of  more 

care  tliaii  the  leu  orhk  penn 

beouse  ChaHei  Edward  had  shaken  bauds  »iih  him  when 

Ihey  iepariKd.    When  he  neo 

ved  hii  Iktie  dole  11  am  uhamed  or  the  louill  amount,  but  I 

had  oo.  much  logivei,  which  h 

always  did  with  the  dignity  of  one  eoUecdng  uibule  rather 

tW  rccemng  aha.,  he  eauaded  hia  left  hand  «ith  e^X  coutte^.  loakiag  an  e«iw  f« 

nol  offering  Ihe  other,  "  ihtt  it 

was  lick.-    Bui  (he  true  reason  wu.  thai  he  would  nol  con- 

ihe  hand  thai  had  been  giasped  by  his  rightful  Print*.    It 

pieued  on  thii  lopic  or  ofiered  maaej  lo  employ  the  riahl  hand,  lie  woiUd  uiwu  with 

passioa  thai,  if  yoor  hand  vere 

full  of  gold,  and  ho  might  be  owner  of  it  all  for  toucbing  it 

with  hit  H(hi  hand,  he  would  a 

olounply  with  yoiu  reqiml.    He  leouincd  lo  the  but  day 

of  lii>  l.fe  a  boliever  in  the  RHa 

ralioo  of  Ihe  Sluan  (imlly  in  die  person  of  Charles  Edward, 

as  Ihe  Jewstwifide  in  Ihe  advenl  of  the  Mewab;  oorcouUl  hcever  boconvincedof  tlio 

death  of  hi.  fivonrile  Prinoe, 

A  Kheme.  he  beUe«d,  was  fonn«l  by  which  every  fifth 

tn  called— "if  that  be  noIcoiwih,"sld  the  old  man,  raisin[  himself  aod  waging  hllhoild, 

■■we  W.1I.II  gather  and  gn  Id 

gethcf,"    Such  delusions  amused  his  last  yean,  bul  when  1 

k.ie.hUahewasperi'ealjMU 

inhiaialelleaa.- 
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on  the  charge  of  having  been  a  spy  in  Flanders.  After  the 
Other  two  had  wandered  for  some  time  about  Sezfonh's  countiy, 
Ijochgarry,  hearing  that  they  had  letters  for  ihe  Prince,  sent 
Captain  Macraw  and  his  own  servant  for  them,  that  they  might 
be  sent  to  Locheil.  since  the  Prince  was  not  to  be  found.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  what  Lochgany  did,  that 
they  were  now  on  their  way  to  visit  Locheil ;  though  how  two 
such  men  could  travel  unharmed  through  such  a  country,  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand. 

Dr  Cameron,  with  the  two  officers  and  the  Prince's  messenger, 
returned  to  LocheiL  The  two  gentlemen  told  the  chief  that 
they  had  left  their  papers  with  Mr  Alexander  Macleod,  cmc  of 
the  Prince's  aides-de-camp,  whom  they  had  met  in  Seaforth's 
country — a  story  which  proved  quite  true,  but  which  now  only 
raised  a  suspicion  of  their  being  spies  in  the  mind  of  Locheil, 
more  particularly  as  they  had  not  mentioned  any  such  thing 
to  Lochgany.  I^ochcil  committed  ihem  to  the  charge 
of  a  friend  near  by,  that  they  might  wait  for  farther 
orders.  1 

Dr  Cameron  once  more  set  out  in  quest  of  the  Prince,  and  at 
Auchnacany,  the  ruined  seat  of  his  family,  he  met  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  Cameron,  who  had  gone  before,  by  a  different 
wny,  on  the  same  enard.  The  two  joined,  and,  attended  by 
four  servants,  set  out  in  a  boat  along  Ij^cIi  Arkaig.  The  Prince 
at  this  time  lived  in  a  small  hut,  which  had  been  built  for  his 
accommodation  in  the  wood  betwixt  Auchnasual  and  the  end  of 
I.och  Arkaig.  The  two  gentlemen,  seeing  some  men  in  arms 
by  the  water-side,  sent  two  of  Clunes's  children  to  learn  who 
they  were,  and  finding  they  belonged  to  Ciunes,  sent  the  boat 
for  them.  When  they  came,  the  two  gentlemen  dismissed  their 
own  servants,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  going  to  skull; 
fur  a  few  days  in  the  wood,  and  feared  lest  a  retinue  should 
attract  observation.  They  then  crossed  the  river,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  hut  in  which  ihey  were  informed  the  Prince  residcti 


il  lir  i)w  RcT.  John  <;■ 
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According  to  one  account,  Clunes  joined  their  party  as  they 
were  proceeding. 

The  approach  of  this  party  was  the  cause  of  a  dreadful  alarm 
to  Prince  Charles.  He  was  at  this  time  aslce]i,  with  one  of 
Clunes's  sons,  while  Patrick  Grant  kept  watch.  Patrick,  usually 
so  prompt  and  trusty,  nodded  at  his  post,  and  did  not  observe 
the  approaching  party  till  it  was  near  at  hand.  Conceiving  thcra 
to  be  a  party  of  mihtia,  he  roused  the  Prince,  to  whom  he 
proposed  that  ihey  should  instantly  fly  to  the  mountains, 
Charles  refused  to  do  this,  and  said  it  was  much  the  safer 
course  to  remain  in  ambuscade,  fire  at  the  men  when  they  came 
near,  and  take  their  chance  for  the  rest  He  and  Grant,  with 
young  Cameron,  dierefore  laid  their  pieces  along  the  stones, 
and  were  preparing  to  fire,  when,  recognising  the  figure  of 
Clunes,  they  became  aware  that  there  was  no  danger.  Alarm 
was  succeeded  by  great  joy  when  Charles  received  two  brothers 
of  his  beloved  Locheil,  and  learned  that  that  chief,  though  not 
yet  quite  cured  of  the  wounds  in  his  ankles,  was  in  good  health. 
He  thrice  audibly  thanked  God  for  the  welfare  of  his  friend. 
John  Cameron  describes  his  appearance  and  manners.  '  He 
was  barefooted,  had  an  old  black  kilt  coat  on,  philibeg,  and 
waistcoat,  a  dirty  shirt,  and  a  long  red  beard,  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
a  pistol  and  dirk  by  his  side.  He  was  vety  cheerful,  and  in 
good  health,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fatter  than  when  he  was  at 
Inverness.  They  had  killed  a  cow  tlie  day  before,  and  the 
servants  were  roasting  some  of  it  with  spits.  The  Prince  knew 
their  names,  spoke  in  a  familiar  way  to  them,  and  some  Erse. 
He  ale  very  heartily  of  the  roasted  beef  and  some  bread  we  had 
from  Fort  Augustus,  and  no  man  couid  sleep  sounder  in  the 
night  than  he." 

Next  day  (August  a6)  the  party  removed  to  a  wood  called 
Torvuilt,  near  Auchnacany.  Here  Charles  now  expressed  a 
wish  to  cross  the  Great  Glen  and  join  Locheil ;  but  this  measure 
was  considered  premaiure  by  his  attendanU,  on  account  of  a 
statement  having  recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  he 
had  gone  over  Corriearrack  with  Locheil  and  thirty  men,  which 
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would  undoubtedly  occasion  a  vigilant  search  in  those  parts. 
He  was  advised  to  remain  where  he  was,  as  in  all  probability 
the  attention  of  the  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  north 
of  the  Great  Glen,  while  it  was  directed  with  proportionate 
closeness  to  the  south.  In  the  meantime,  Dr  Cameron  ventured 
into  Lochaber  to  procure  intelligence,  and  Lochgarry  posted 
himself  upon  the  isthmus  betwixt  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy 
and  the  west  end  of  Loch  Linnhe,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
troops.  The  Prince  at  the  same  time  despatched  his  faithful 
attendant  Glenaladale,  who  had  shared  every  privation  with  hiro 
for  a  month  past,  to  await  the  arrival  of  any  French  vessels  on 
the  west  coast,  and  to  apprise  him  of  such  an  event  whenever  it 
should  lake  place. 

Charles  remained  for  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auchnacany.  Having  heard  from  Archibald  and  John  Cameron 
of  the  two  French  officers  having  had  an  interview  with  Ijacheil, 
he  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  see  them  ;  but  John  Cameron 
represented  the  suspicions  entertained  of  them  by  his  brother, 
and  recommended  caution.  The  Prince  agreed  that  caution 
was  necessary.  It  was  surprising,  he  said,  that  two  men, 
strangers,  without  one  word  of  Erse,  could  escape  from  the 
troops,  who  were  always  in  motion  in  (juesl  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  Yet,  as  they  might  be  true  men,  and  have  something 
of  importance  to  communicate,  he  thought  it  proper  that  he 
should  see  them,  only  taking  care  that,  if  treacherous,  they 
should  have  no  advantage  over  him.  He  therefore  penned  a 
letter  to  them,  stating  that  he  had  retired  to  a  remote  country, 
where  he  had  none  in  his  company  but  one  Captain  Drummood 
and  a  servant ;  as  he  could  not  come  to  see  them  without 
ilanger,  he  had  sent  Drummond,  to  whom,  he  said,  they  might 
communicate  whatever  they  had  to  say  to  himself.  The  officers 
were  then  sent  for,  and  brought  to  a  place  near  his  retreat.  He 
went  himself,  as  Captain  Drummond,  and  delivered  the  letter. 
They  had  previously  informed  Locheil  that  they  had  never  .seen 
the  Prince,  and  they  now  seemed  to  confirm  the  tnith  of  what 
they  had  said,  by  not  appearing  to  recognise  him  under  the 
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assumed  character.  They  communicated  to  him  all  their  intelli- 
gence, which,  however,  was  of  little  importance  to  him  in  his 
present  situation.  They  asked  many  questions  regariiing  the 
Prince's  manner  of  living,  and  heard  his  answers  witii  great 
surprise.  After  staying  two  days,  tliey  returned  to  Locheil. 
Charles  afterwards  sent  to  Mr  Macleod  for  their  papers,  but 
found  them  to  be  of  no  use,  being  in  cipher,  addressed  to  the 
French  ambassador,  and  unintelligible  for  want  of  the  key. 

Towanls  the  end  of  August,  they  were  disturbed  in  their 
retreat  at  Auchnacarry  by  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a 
large  military  party.  This  proved  to  be  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  men,  which  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Augustus,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Grant  of  Knockando,  in  consequence 
of  intelligence  that  the  Prince  was  skulking  in  that  district. 
Charles  was  that  day  in  a  hut  near  tlie  Water  of  Kiaig,  a  mile 
from  Clanes.  It  was  eight  in  the  morning  when  Mr  John 
Cameron,  who  had  fortunately  gone  out  for  intelligence,  returned 
to  give  the  alarm.  '  I  wakened  the  Prince,'  says  he,  '  and 
desired  him  not  to  be  surprised,  for  that  a  body  of  the  enemy 
was  in  sight  He,  with  the  utmost  composure,  got  up,  called 
for  his  gun,  sent  for  Captain  Macraw,  and  Sandy,  Clunes's  son, 
who,  with  a  servant,  were  doing  duty  as  sentries  about  the  wood.' 
The  party  mustered  eight,  and  all  made  the  resolution,  if  escape 
was  impossible,  to  die  fighting  bravely  with  their  arras  in  their 
hands.  They  were  fortunately  able  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  unobserved,  by  the  cover  of  the  wood.  That  night 
ihey  travelled  to  another  hill  called  Mullantagart,  which  is 
prodigiously  steep,  high,  and  craggy.  On  the  lop  of  that 
eminence  they  remained  all  day  witliout  a  morse!  of  food.  In 
the  evening  one  of  Clunes's  sons  came,  and  told  them  that  his 
father  would  meet  them  at  a  certain  place  in  the  hills  somewhat 
distant  with  proi-isions.  Charles  set  out  for  this  spot,  which 
was  only  to  be  reached  by  the  most  difficult  paths.  Toiling 
along  amongst  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees,  which  tore  their 
clothes  and  limbs,  they  at  length  proposed  to  halt  and  rest  all 
night.     But  Charles,  tliough  the  most  exhausted  of  the  party, 
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insisted  upon  keeping  their  appointment  with  Clunes.  After 
proceeding  some  way  farther,  Charles  had  to  acknowledge  him- 
self utterly  incapable  of  furllier  exertion,  when  the  generous 
Highlanders  took  hold  of  his  anus  and  supported  him  along, 
though  themselves  tottering  under  their  unparalleled  fatigue. 
Almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and  sinking  under  the  dreadful 
exertions  of  the  night,  they  at  last  reached  their  destination ; 
where,  to  their  great  relief,  they  found  Clunes  and  his  son,  with 
a  cow  which  they  had  killed  and  partly  dressed,  Here  they 
remained  for  a  day  or  two,  till  Lochgarry  and  Dr  Cameron 
arrived  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  passes  were  not 
now  so  strictly  guarded,  and  that  the  Prince  might  safely  venture 
at  least  a  stage  nearer  to  LocheU. 

The  Prince  now  crossed  Loch  Arltaig,  and  was  conducted  to 
a  fastness  in  the  fir-wood  of  Auchnacarry,  belonging  to  LocheiL 
Here  he  received  a  message  from  that  chieftain  and  Macpherson 
of  Climy,  informing  him  of  their  retreat  in  Badenoch,  and  that 
the  latter  gentieman  would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  at  the 
place  where  he  was,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  their  habitation, 
which  they  judged  the  safest  place  for  him.  Impatient  lo  see 
these  dear  friends,  he  would  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Cluny  at 
Auchnacarry,  but  set  out  for  Badenoch  immediately,  trusting  to 
meet  the  coming  chief  by  the  way,  and  take  him  back.  Of  the 
journey  into  Badenoch,  a  long  and  dangerous  one,  no  particulars 
have  been  preserved,  excepting  that,  as  the  Prince  was  entering 
the  district,  he  received  from  Mr  Macdonald  of  TuUochcroam 
(a  place  on  the  side  of  Loch  Laggan)  a  coarse  brown  short  coat, 
a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  shoes— articles  of  which  he  stood  in  great 
need.'  It  was  on  this  occasion,  and  to  this  gentieman,  that  he 
said  he  had  come  to  know  what  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  meal  was, 
as  he  had  once  lived  on  such  a  quantity  for  nearly  a  week.  He 
arrived  in  Badenoch  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  spent  the  fiist 
night  at  a  place  called  Corineuir,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  moun- 
tain Benalder.    This  is  a  point  considerably  to  the  east  of  any 
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district  he  had  as  yet  haunted.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Benaider,  Loch  Ericht  divides  Badenoch  from  Athole.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  roughest  and  wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and 
therefore  little  apt  to  be  intruded  upon,  although  the  great  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Inverness  passes  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles.  The  country  was  destitute  of  wood ;  but  it  made  up 
for  this  deficiency  as  a  place  of  concealment  by  the  rockiness  of 
its  hills  and  glens.  The  country  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Mac- 
pherson  of  Cluny,  and  was  used  in  summer  for  grazing  his  cattle ; 
but  it  was  considered  as  the  remotest  of  his  grossing!. 

Cluny  and  Locheil,  who  were  cousins-german,  and  much 
attached  to  each  other,  had  lived  here  in  sequestered  huts  or 
sheilings  for  several  months  with  various  friends,  and  attended 
by  servants,  being  chiefly  supplied  with  provisions  by  Macpber- 
son  younger  of  Breakachie,  who  was  married  to  a  sister  of 
Cluny.'  Their  residence  in  the  district  was  known  to  many 
persons,  whose  fidelity,  however,  was  such,  that  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun,  who  had  a  military  post  at  Sherowmore,  not  many 
miles  distant,  never  all  the  time  had  the  slightest  knowledge  or 
suspicion  of  the  fact  The  Highlanders  did,  indeed,  during  this 
Buraraer  exemplify  the  virtue  of  secrecy  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.      Many  of  the    principal   persons  concerned  in    the 

>  Aflcr  ibe  breahing  up  of  ibe  ichemc  of  rvinaxirx  in  May,  and  the  occupou^in  ol 
Luch^bcr  by  the  Irnopt,  Loc!ici]  wm  very  amiaut  id  gd  inlu  Badenoch,  '  ml  only,'  says 
ktr  Forbei.  irponiac  Ihe  cmveiulian  of  young  Brukachie. '  [or  cub  and  urely  la  hit  o»n 
fi«m>n,  bul  IJUewiu  because  he  waa  no!  able  lo  sbitd  ibe  melanchdy  acCDiuiLt  (hal  »en] 
ever  readiirie  hu  cxn  about  the  crueldet  and ' 
people  round  abouE  hint  in  Loduber.  And 
moving  namiivt^  were  (old  hidtoTlheiuflcnngiiofhiBoivn  people  vidochun  in  Locbbbe 
a*  bon  very  hard  upon  him.  One  day.  when  acc<mnu  were  brought  to  Loeheil  In  Badenn 
th«t  ibe  poor  people  u  Lochaber  had  beea  » jhUftged  arul  haruteil  Uuit  rhey  liad  not  teal 
neceifiTie«  to  keep  in  their  lives,  LoehsL  look  out  his  pime  and  gave  tA\  the  money  f 
could  well  ipsre  HI  be  diunbuted  anoDg  Mch  in  Lockibir  "  And,'  uid  Bmkachie.  " 
lemeinber  oolhing  beder  Ihin  that  Sir  Slewart  Tbrvpland  at  that  lime  tsok  out  hia  pun 
and  gave  5ve  guiiAka.  eKpic^ng  hjouelf  in  tbeae  wordi :  '  1  am  Bure,'  eaid  Sr  Stcwai 
'I  have  notkoniucb  in  my«lf^  but  then.  IT  [  betpared,  1  know  where  to  gel  more,  wberea 
thtte  poor  people  know  not  where  In  gfil  the  utuUe^  aiutanee,* "  '—Ljmt  i'm  Afaurvtjt, 

vii,  14S0. 

The  CDnvemlien,  ofwhich  iheahave  itapatt,  oonined  la  Febmaiy  tfja  fiiskacb 
Ihen  aHured  Mr  Porbei  that  he  believed  Ihe  Oan  Cameron  muH  have  I01I  in  all  aboi 
dnd  men  in  the  satrair  of  'nyt.  hanng  nlTeml  eemideiablii  in  ill  the  thn 
well  u  ui  the  oum^^ea  coimnitted  bf  the  miUiiuy  aAei  CuLlodea. 
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insurrection  had  been  concealed  and  suppotled  ever  since 
Culloden  in  those  very  districts  which  were  the  most  tlioroughly 
beset  with  troops,  and  which  had  been  most  ravaged  and 
plundered.  After  the  escape  of  the  Prince  through  the  cordon 
between  Loch  Houm  and  Locli  Sliiel  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  the  military  powers  at  Fort  Augustus  seem  to  have 
scarcely  ever  got  a  ray  of  genuine  intelligence  respecting  his 
motions.  His  friends,  all  except  the  very  few  who  attended 
him,  were  equally  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  he  was,  or  how  he 
contrived  to  keep  himself  concealed.  His  enemies  '  sometimes 
thought  he  had  got  himself  removed  to  the  east  coast  through 
the  hills  of  Athole,  and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  the  shipping 
from  that  quarter.  At  other  times  they  had  information  that  he 
lurked  in  the  shires  of  Angus  or  Meams,  and  a  search  was  made 
for  him  in  the  most  suspected  places  of  those  shires;  and  parti- 
cularly the  house  of  Mr  Barclay  of  Urie  in  Mearns,  whose  lady 
was  aunt  to  Lochcil  by  the  father,  and  to  Cluny  by  the  mother, 
was  most  narrowly  searched  ;  while  he  was  quite  safe  and  uncon- 
cerned in  Benalder.'' 

Next  day,  August  30,  Charles  was  conducted  to  a  place  called 
Mellaneuir,  also  on  Benalder,  where  Locheil  was  now  living  in  a 
small  hut  with  Macpherson  younger  of  Breakachie,  his  principsi 
servant  Allan  Cameron,  and  two  servants  of  Cluny.  When 
l.ocheil  saw  five  men  approaching  under  arms — namely,  the 
'  Prince,  Lochgarry.  Dr  Archibald  Cameron,  and  two  servants — 
he  imagined  that  they  must  be  a  military  party,  who,  learning 
his  retreat,  had  come  to  seize  him.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of 
flying,  even  though  the  supposed  military  party  had  been  more 
numerous,  for  he  was  still  a  cripple,  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  in  his  ankles.  He  therefore  resolved  lo  defend  himself 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit  Twelve  firelocks  and 
some  pistols  were  prepared ;  the  chief  and  his  four  companions 
had  taken  up  positions,  and  levelled  each  his  piece,  find  all  was 
ready  for  saluting  the  approaching  party  with  a  carefully  aimed 
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volley,  when  Locheil  distinguished  the  figures  of  his  friends. 
Then,  hobbling  out  as  well  as  he  could,  he  received  the  Prince 
with  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  attempted  to  pay  his  duty  to 
him  on  his  knees.  This  ceremony  Charles  forbade.  '  My  dear 
Locheil,'  said  he,  '  you  don't  know  who  may  be  looking  from  the 
tops  of  yonder  hills ;  if  any  be  there,  and  if  they  see  such 
motions,  they  will  conclude  that  I  am  here,  which  may  prove  of 
bad  consequence.'  Locheil  then  ushered  him  into  his  hovel, 
which,  though  small,  was  well  furnished  with  viands  and  hquors. 
Young  Breakachie  had  helped  his  friends  to  a  sufficiency  of 
newly  killed  mutton,  some  cured  beef  sausages,  plenty  of  butter 
and  cheese,  a  large  well-cured  bacon  ham,  and  an  anker  of 
whisky.  The  Prince,  'upon  his  entry,  took  a  hearty  dram, 
which  he  pretty  often  called  for  thereafter,  to  drink  his  friends' 
healths ;  and  when  there  were  some  minced  coUops  dressed  with 
butter  for  him  in  a  large  saucepan  that  Locheii  and  Cluny 
carried  always  about  with  them,  and  which  was  the  only  fire- 
vessel  they  had,  he  ate  heartily,  and  said,  with  a  very  cheerful 
and  lively  countenance  :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  live  like  a  prince," 
though  at  the  same  time  he  was  no  otherwise  served  than  by 
eating  the  coUops  out  of  the  saucepan,  only  that  he  had  a  silver 
spoon.  After  dinner,  he  asked  Locheil  if  he  had  still  lived, 
during  his  skulking  in  that  place,  in  such  a  good  way ;  to  which 
Locheil  answered  :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  for  now  near  three  months 
that  1  have  been  here  with  my  cousin  Cluny  and  Breakachie, 
who  has  so  provided  foe  rae,  that  1  have  still  had  plenty  of  such 
as  you  see,  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  your  royal  highness  has 
come  safe  through  so  many  dangers  to  take  a  part'" 

Ciuny,  on  reaching  Auchnacarry,  and  finding  Charles  gone, 
immediately  returned  to  Badenoch,  and  he  arrived  at  Mellaneuir 
two  days  after  the  Prince.  On  entering  the  hut,  he  would  have 
knelt ;  but  Charles  prevented  him,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
kissed  liim  affectionately.  He  soon  after  said  :  '  I  'm  sorry. 
Cluny,  that  you  and  your  regiment  were  not  at  Culloden ;  I  did 
not  hear  till  lately  that  you  were  so  near  us  that  day.' 

Cluny,  finding  that  the  Prince  had  not  a  change  of  linen. 
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caused  his  three  sisters^  10  set  about  making  some  shirts  for 
him.  They  did  so  with  good-will,  and  soon  furnished  him  with 
what  was  wanted.  The  gentlemen  whom  Charles  here  met  for 
the  first  time  in  his  wanderings  were,  like  all  those  he  had  met 
previously,  astonished  at  the  elasticity  of  mind  which  he  dis- 
played in  circumstances  of  so  much  discomfort  and  danger,  and 
under  prospects,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  so  much  less  brilliant 
than  what  had  recently  been  before  him.'' 

The  day  after  Cluny's  arrival,  it  was  thought  expedient  that 
there  should  be  a  change  of  quarters.  They  therefore  removed 
two  Highland  miles  farther  into  the  recesses  of  Benalder,  to  2 
sheiling  called  Uiskchilra,  'superlatively  bad  and  smoky,"  as 
Donald  Macpherson  has  described  it,  but  which  the  Prince 
never  once  complained  of  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the 
precautions  which  Locheil  and  Cluny  had  formerly  taken  for 
their  safety,  were  much  increased  after  the  Prince  bad  joined 

Mabel 

■  TI1C  Re>.  Mr  Forbei  apprait  lo  have  ulcen 
Ihe  cheerfulncu  of  the  Prince  uadcr  hit  ^tnisa,  from  lb«  momJi  of  Capuin  O'NtaJ,  wbilv 
1.  piiHoer  in  EdLsbuTEh  Caule.  July  ijn. 

'  O'Nei]  frankly  awned  that,  ia  plice  a(  hii  being  ukFuI  10  Ihe  Piiocc.  by  endeavDnrinf 
ID  Fomfon  and  luppnTt  bim  wbcn  dugtn  thidieiied  upon  tbem.  die  Prince  had  Ebt  Uke 
good  offices  to  peiform  to  hijn,  hnd  (hat  he  frcqueatty  exerted  hinuelf.  in  diflerent  ihftpp^. 
ta  nifx  hit  qiiriiL  One  dufe*  having  nothing  to  eai  for  about  two  day*  but  tomt  tawMf 
dinyoumbi  in  O'Nears  pockeL  (hey  luckily  hsippened  jtt  b5I  n  eame  tn  m  very  lamm 
cot(A£c,  where  they  round  only  an  old  poor  woman,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  fna 
each  of  them  two  eggi  and  a  piect  of  bear-bannock.  biM  having  not  »  much  in  her  hut  u  ft 

lately  gone  up  the  hill  In  mine  the  goat»,  &c.,  and  that,  if  they  VDuld  follow  them,  protfltbly 
they  might  have  a  drink  of  milk  from  them.  The  ndvlce  was  neiy  Kasonable.  and  avmy 
they  went,  the  huneit  old  woman  diircting  them  (he  way  ihcyilumld  go.  The  Prmce skipped 
to  tpeedily  np  the  hiD,  that  O'Neal  could  not  keep  np  with  him.  The  lauei  gaire  Uicm 
plenty  of  milk,  and  poor  O'Nead  by  along  upon  (he  gras,  bett^  <|uile  undone  «*Lihfaligua 
Md  for.  The  Piince  did  all  he  eouM  lo  miK  him  up,  but  all  n  so  putimt  At  lui  At 
Printie.  turning  from  lun,  bid  i  "  Come,  my  lann.  what  would  you  think  tn  dtoec  A 
Ijighlatid  Rcl  with  mcF  We  cannot  have  a  bagpipe  jtiil  now,  but  1  shall  &ng  ym  m 
amtlnpey  reel  I"  'l"he  daiite  went  merrily  on.  and  (he  Prince  •kippod  «  BiabiT', 
I  nadiing  bia  thgrnls  and  clapping  his  haadi.  thai  O'Neal  was  toou  uipiiMd  ooi  of  lui 
ihoughlful  mood,  being  ashamed  (o  renain  any  loager  id  the  diunpa  when  hii  Vnnt  had 
been  at  no  much  paina  to  divert  lu«  melanchtJy.  He  wh  cure,  he  aid,  thai  the  niooi 
enleied  ln(a  (hit  fidic  merely  on  hii  account,  for  thai  (here  cmdd  he  no  dandng  at  bii 
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them.  Breakachie  liad  formerly  been  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  bringing  any  one  to  them  in  whom  he  could  Inist ;  but  no 
one  was  now  introduced  till  after  a  council  had  been  held,  and 
formal  pennission  given.  Trusty  watchmen  were  planted  on  the 
neighbouring  hills,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any 
strangers  or  military;  and  Cluny  even  contrived  to  have  spies 
in  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's  camp. 

After  spending  two  or  three  uncomfortable  days  in  the  smoky 
sheiling,  they  removed  to  '  a  very  romantic  and  comical  habita- 
tion, made  by  Cluny,  at  two  miles'  farther  distance  into 
Benalder,  called  the  Cage.  It  was  really  a  curiosity,'  says 
Donald  Macpherson,  '  and  can  scarcely  be  described  to  perfec- 
tion. It  was  situate  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  rocky 
mountain  called  Letternilichk,  which  is  still  a  part  of  Benalder, 
full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattereil  wood  inter- 
spersed. The  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that 
mountain,  was  within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  were 
first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  order  to  level  a  floor  for 
the  habitation,  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised  the  lower 
side  to  equal  height  with  the  other,  and  these  trees,  in  the  way 
of  joists  or  planks,  were  entirely  well  levelled  wilh  earth  and 
gravel.  There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their 
orni  roots,  some  stakes  (ised  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  trees, 
were  interwoven  with  ropes  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs  all  to 
the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round,  or  rather  oval  shape, 
and  the  whole  thatched  and  covered  over  with  fog.  This  whole 
fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree  which  reclined  from  the 
one  end  all  along  the  roof  to  the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  there  happened  to  be  two 
stones,  at  a  small  distance  from  [each]  other,  next  the  precipice, 
resembling  the  pillars  of  a  bosom  chimney,  and  here  was  the  fire 
placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  out  there,  all  along  a  verj- 
stony  part  of  the  rock,  which  and  ihe  smoke  were  so  much  of  a 
colour,  that  no  one  could  have  distinguished  the  one  from  the 
other  in  the  clearest  day.  The  Cage  was  only  large  enough  to 
contain    six   or   seven  persons,  four  of  which   number  were 
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frequently  employed  in  playing  at  cards.  One  idle  looking  on, 
oDe  baking,  a.nd  another  firing  bread  and  cooking,'* 

The  hopes  of  the  Prince  for  an  escape  (rom  the  country  were 
still  resting  in  the  prospect  of  the  arrival  of  some  French  vessel 
in  the  lonely  estuaries  of  the  west  coast  of  Invemess-shire.  He 
knew  that  Colonel  Warren  was  exerting  himself  to  fit  out  a  small 
armament  for  this  purpose ;  but  still  many  accidents  might  occur 
to  mar  the  consummation  of  the  design.  It  would  appear  that 
two  other  plans  were  formed  for  getting  him  shipped  away  from 
Scotland.  The  Rev.  John  Cameron  was  despatched  by  his 
brother  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  exert  himself  to  gel  a  vessel 
hired,  to  come  to  some  appointed  station  on  the  east  coast,  and 
there  lie  in  readiness  to  take  the  party  on  board.  Such  a  vessel 
actually  was  provided ;  it  went  to  the  station  ;  and  Mr  Cameron 
returned  to  Benalder  to  bring  away  the  party,  but  found  them 
gone.^  Breakachie  was  also  sent  from  Uiskchilra  to  find  ocit 
John  Roy  Stuart,  who  was  skulking  somewhere  in  the  country, 
with  orders  to  go  in  company  ft-ith  John  directly  to  the  east 
coast,  and  there  hire  a  vessel.  Lest  both  schemes  should  fiiil, 
and  the  Prince  be  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  Highlands, 
Cluny,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  constructive  genius,  filled  up 
a  subterranean  retreat,  boarded  thickly  all  round,  and  other- 
wise provided  against  the  severity  of  the  season.  But  all  of 
these  precautions,  though  wisely  taken,  proved  useless,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Warren's  expedition. 

Two  vessels  of  force,  LHereux  and  La  Princesse  de  Ccmfi,  had 
been  fitted  out  by  the  exertions  of  this  gentleman,  who  was 
promised  a  baronetcy  by  the  old  Chevalier  in  the  event  of  h\» 


«f  CftlarJ\  family,  whr.  wu  pri 
Cluny.  piimcubrly  Juna  Micpbeiwii.  bii  pipef,  Paul  Mu^henon.  bit  hone-lncpa', 
Murdoch  dtid  Dmaua  Maqthcnoiu.  Thjt  MimUch  the  Prince  tfatv;ikl]y  called  J^wrttk, 
'i  bpcak  ng  EnfllUta,  and  wam  cooinoEdy  dnpluycd  lii  cvryEiic  pr> 
ai.'—De*ablMvfiimim'tN»mum,  MS. 
u,  btbc  lunr  bell  u  ihiA.  fat  bimielF,  Buda  bit  ny  luck  to  Edlslwah 
ff  in  the  max  coeeh  wilb  Lady  Lscheil  uhI  be>  cUUna 
iheliulypuioirariMnCaiiii't'^    lluiyaUtut  BU.Iy  la 
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bringing  off  the  Princ&  Setting  sail  from  St  Ma!o  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  they  arrived  in  Lochnanuagh  on  the  6lh 
of  September.  Next  day  four  gentlemen,  including  Captain 
Sheridan,  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  a  Mr  O'Beirae,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  French  service,  landed  to  make  inquiry  about  the  Prince, 
and  were  received  by  MacdonaJd  of  Glenaiadale,  who  had  taken 
his  station  in  thai  part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municatiog  to  Charles  any  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  French 
vessels.  He  now  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Auchnacairy,  expecting  there  to  find  Cameron  of 
Climes,  who  was  appointed  to  be  a  medium  for  foni'arding  the 
intelligence  to  the  Prince  wherever  he  might  then  be.  When 
Glenaladalc  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  exjiected  to  see 
Clunes,  he  found  that  gentleman  removed  he  knew  not  whither, 
in  consequence  of  some  alarm  from  the  military,  who  had 
destroyed  his  huL  Being  himself  altogether  ignorant  of  Charies's 
present  hiding-place,  Glenaladale  was  thrown  by  this  accident 
into  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and  distress,  for  he  reflected  that, 
if  the  Prince  did  not  quickly  come  to  Lochnanuagh,  the  vessels 
might  be  obliged  to  sail  without  him.  He  was  wandering  about 
in  this  state  of  mind  when  he  encountered  an  old  woman,  who 
chanced  to  know  the  place  to  which  Clunes  had  withdrawn. 
Having  obtained  from  her  tliis  information,  he  immediately 
communicated  with  Clunes,  who  instantly  despatched  the  faith- 
ful Maccoilveen  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  Cluny,  that  it 
might  be  by  him  imparled  to  the  Prince.  Glenaladale  then 
returned  to  inform  the  French  officers  that  they  might  expect 
ere  long  to  be  joined  by  the  royal  wanderer. 

Cliarles,  meanwhile,  had  despatched  Cluny  and  Dr  Cameron 
on  some  private  business  to  Loch  Arkaig.  Travelling  in  a  very 
dark  night  through  the  outskirts  of  Badenoch,  these  two  gentle- 
men, by  great  good-fortune,  met  and  recognised  Maccoilveen, 
as  he  was  proceeding  with  his  message.  Had  they  missed  him, 
they  would  have  gone  on  to  Loch  Arkaig,  and  as  Maccoilveen 
ivould  have  communicated  with  none  but  Cluny,  it  would  not 
have  been  till  after  their  return,  and  probably  then  too  iale. 
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that  Charles  would  have  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels.  It 
thus  appears  that  he  was  favoured  by  two  remarkable  chances 
in  obtaining  this  important  information,  without  either  of  which 
the  design  of  his  embarkation  would  have  probably  beea 
defeated. 

Cluny,  though  he  now  turned  back  with  Dr  Cameron,  was  so 
anxious  to  fonvard  the  good  news  to  the  Prince,  that  he  immedi- 
ately procured  a  trusty  man,  one  Alexander  Macpherson,  son  of 
Benjamin  Macpherson  in  Gallovie,  to  run  express  widi  it  to  the 
Cage.  He  and  Cameron  arrived  there  about  one  in  the 
moniing,  September  13,  when  they  found  Ihe  Prince  already 
prepared  to  start  on  his  journey.  They  immediately  started, 
and  before  daylight,  had  reached  their  former  habitation  in 
Uiskchilra. 

From  the  place  where  he  met  Maccoilveen,  Cluny  had  also 
sent  oif  a  messenger,  one  Murdoch  Macpherson,  a  near  relation 
of  Macpherson  of  Invereshic,  to  slop  young  Breakachie  on  his 
mission  to  the  east  coast,  and  to  desire  him  to  return  to  the 
Prince's  quarters.  'The  said  Murdoch  came  to  Breakacbie 
when  going  to  bed ; '  and  then  Brealcachie's  lady,  one  of  Cluny's 
sisters,  finding  out  the  matter,  began  to  talk  of  her  dbmal 
situation,  of  liaving  so  many  children,  and  being  then  big  with 
child.  Upon  which  Breakachle  said :  "  I  put  no  value  upon 
you  or  your  baims,  unless  you  can  bring  me  forth  immediately 
thirty  thousand  men  in  arras  ready  to  serve  my  master ! " 

'  Inslandy  Breakachie  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Prince, 
and  took  along  with  him  John  Roy  Sluart  (whom  the  Prince 
uied  to  call  the  Boiiy),  but  did  not  allow  John  Roy  to  know 
that  the  Prince  was  in  Badenoch,  but  only  that  they  were  going 
to  see  Locheil,  &c.  When  the  Prince  heard  that  Breakachie 
and  John  Roy  Stuart  were  coming  near  the  hut  iriskchilra,  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  a  plaid  and  lay  down,  in  order  to  surprise 
John  Roy  the  more  when  he  should  enter  the  hut.  In  the  door 
of  the  hat  there  was  a  pool  or  puddle,  and  when  John  Roy 
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Stiuirt  just  was  entering,  the  Prince  peeped  out  of  the  plaid, 
which  so  surprised  John  Roy,  that  he  cried  out :  "  O  Lord  1  my 
! "  and  fell  down  in  the  puddle  in  a  faioL 

'  Breakachie  likewise  brought  along  with  him  to  Uiskchilra 
three  fusees,  one  mounted  with  gold,  a  second  with  silver,  and 
the  third  half-mounted,  all  belonging  to  the  Prince  himself,  who 
had  desired  Breakachie  to  fetch  him  these  pieces  at  some  con- 
venient time.  When  the  Prince  saw  the  fusees,  he  expressed 
great  joy,  saying :  "  It  ts  remarkable  that  my  enemies  have  not 
discovered  one  farthing  of  my  money,  a  rag  of  my  clothes,  or 
one  piece  of  my  arms ; "  an  event  which  the  Prince  himself  did 
not  know  till  he  came  to  Benalder,  where  he  was  particularly 
informed  that  all  the  above  things  were  still  preserved  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

'  The  Prince  {as  is  already  observed)  arrived  at  his  old 
quarters  in  Uiskchiira,  in  his  way  to  the  ships,  against  dayh'ght, 
on  the  morning  of  September  13,  where  he  remained  till  near 
night,  and  then  set  off,  and  was  by  daylight,  the  14th,  at 
Corvoy,  where  he  slept  some  time.  Upon  his  being  refreshed 
with  sleep,  he,  being  at  a  sutBcient  distance  from  any  country,' 
did  spend  the  day  by  diverting  himself  and  his  company  with 
throwing  up  of  bonnets  in  the  air,  and  shooting  at  them,  lo  try 
the  three  foresaid  favourite  fusees,  and  lo  try  who  was  the  best 
marksman;  in  which  diversion  his  royal  highness  by  far 
exceeded.  In  the  evening  of  the  14th  he  set  forward,  and 
went  on  as  far  as  Uisknifichit,  on  the  confines  of  Glenroy, 
which  marches  with  a  [lart  of  the  Braes  of  Badenoch,  in  which 
last  place  he  refreshed  himself  some  hours  with  sleep;  and, 
before  it  was  daylight,  got  over  Glenroy,  the  igth,  and  kept 
themselves  private  all  day.  As  they  were  approaching  towards 
Locheil's  seat,  Auchnacarry,  they  carae  to  the  river  Lochy  at 
night,  being  tine  moonshine.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  get 
over.  Upon  lliis  Clunes  Cameron  met  them  on  the  waler-side, 
at  whom  Locheil  asked  how  they  would  get  over  the  river.     He 
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said :  "  Veiy  well ;  for  I  have  an  old  boat  carried  from  I-och 
Arkaig,  that  the  enemy  left  unbumed  of  all  the  boats  yoii  had, 
Locheil."  Locheil  asked  to  see  the  boat  Upon  seeing  it,  he 
said :  "  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  be  safe  with  it"  Quoth  Clunes : 
"  I  shall  cross  first,  and  shew  you  the  way."  The  matter  was 
agreed  upon.  Clunes,  upon  reflection,  said  :  "  I  have  six  bottles 
of  brandy,  and  I  believe  all  of  you  will  be  the  belter  of  a  dram." 
This  brandy  was  brought  from  Fort  Augustus,  where  the  enemy 
lay  in  garrison,  about  nine  miles  from  that  part  of  Lochy  where 
they  were  about  to  cross.  Locheil  went  to  the  Prince,  and 
said;  "  Will  your  royal  highness  take  a  dram?"  "Oh,"  said 
the  Prince,  "can  you  have  a  dram  here?"  "Yes,"  replied 
Locheil,  "and  that  from  Fort  Augustus  too;"  which  pleased  the 
Prince  much,  that  he  should  have  provisions  from  his  enemies. 
He  said :  "  Come,  let  us  have  it,"  Upon  this  three  of  the 
bottles  were  dnmk.  Then  they  passed  the  river  Lochy  by  diree 
crossings :  Clunes  Cameron  in  the  first  with  so  many;  then  the 
Prince  in  the  second  with  so  many;  and  in  the  last  Locheil 
with  so  many.  In  the  third  and  last  ferrying,  the  crazy  boat 
leaked  so  much,  that  there  would  be  four  or  five  pints  of  water 
in  the  bottom,  and  in  hurrying  over,  the  three  remaining  botdes 
of  brandy  were  all  broken.  When  the  Prince  called  for  a  dram, 
he  was  told  that  the  bottles  were  broken,  and  that  the  common 
fellows  had  drunk  all  that  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as 
being  good  punch,  which  had  made  the  fellows  so  ineny,  that 
they  made  great  diversion  to  the  company  as  they  marched 
along, 

'  After  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  the  Prince  arrived  in  Auchna- 
carry,  Locheil's  seat,  where  he  was  as  ill  off  as  an)-where  else 
for  accommodation,  as  the  enemy  had  burned  and  demolished 
the  place.  All  the  i6th  he  stayed  there,  and  set  out  at  night, 
and  arrived,  the  17th,  at  a  place  called  Glencamger,  in  the  head 
of  Loch  Arkaig,  where  he  found  Cluny  and  Dr  Cameron,  who 
had  prepared  for  him,  expecting  him.  By  a  very  great  good 
chance,  Cluny,  understanding  thai  he  himself  and  others  of 
them  would  be    necessarily  obliged  to  Itavel    often  betwixt 
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Badcnocb  and  Locheil's  country,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  for  people  travelling  that  way  —  even  tliose 
that  could  be  seen,  and  much  less  tliey  thai  could  not — to  find 
IJTOvisions  in  their  passage,  as  all  was  rummaged  and  plunilereil 
by  the  enemy,  planted  a  small  store  of  meal,  carried  from 
Badetioch,  in  the  house  of  one  Murdoch  Macpherson,  in  Coilerig 
of  Glenroy,  a  trasly  man,  and  tenant  to  Keppoch,  in  the  rood 
and  about  half  way,  to  be  still  a  ready  supply  in  case  of  need ; 
from  which  secret  small  magazine  he  and  Mr  Cameron  brought 
some  with  them  as  they  went  forward  from  Benalder,  and  had 
it  made  into  bannocks  against  the  Prince's  coming  to  Glen- 
camger;  and  when  he  and  his  company  arrived,  there  was  a 
cow  killed ;  on  which  bannocks  and  beef,  his  royal  highness, 
with  his  whole  retinue,  were  regaled  and  feasted  plentifully '  that 
nighL  On  the  iSth,  he  set  out  from  Glencamger  with  daylight 
and  upon  the  igtli  arrived  at  the  shipping;  what  was  extant 
of  the  Glencamger  bannocks  and  beef  having  been  all  the 
provisions  till  tlien.' 

Cluny  and  Breakachie  now  took  leave  of  the  Prince,  and 
returned  to  Badenoch,  for  it  was  the  inclination  of  this  chief 
to  remain  concealed  in  his  own  fastnesses,  rather  than  seek  a 
refuge  on  a  foreign  soil. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  a  considerable  number  of 
skulking  gendemen  and  others  had  assembled,  in  order  to 
proceed  in  the  vessels  to  France.  Amongst  these  were  young 
Clanranald,  ClenaladaJe,  Macdonald  of  lAely  and  his  two 
brothers.     They  had  seized  Macdonald  of  Barrisdale  on  the 


licc  Ihc  Prinn  t|9v>  Ehe  ronDwing  lelttr  u  aimy,  Kknowtcdsliie  Ui  (ovim. 
IB  rc*:ui!.    Sir  Waller  Sc4ll.  who  po^^cwd  the  nngiwkt.  wiu  gi  lod  enou^Eh  Id 
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suspicion  of  his  having  made  a  paction  with  the  eoenijr  to 
deliver  up  the  Prince ;  and  this  gentleman  was  actually  carried 
to  France,  and  there  kept  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  prisoner. 
Charies  waited  upwards  of  a  day,  to  allow  of  a  few  more 
assembling,  and  he  then  (Saturday,  Scplemter  20)  went  on 
board  VHereux,  accompanied  by  Locheil,  Lochgany,  John 
Roy  Stuart,  and  Dr  Cameron.  From  the  vessel  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Cluny,  informing  him  of  his  embaikation,  and  of  the 
excellent  state  in  which  he  found  the  vessels.  Twenty-three 
gentlemen,  and  a  hundred  and  seven  men  of  common  rank, 
arc  said  to  have  sailed  with  him  in  the  two  ships.  '  The  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  commons,  were  seen  to  loeep,  though  they  boasted 
of  being  soon  back  with  an  irresistible  force.' ' 

The  unparalleled  tale  of  the  Prince's  wanderings  is  now 
concluded.  For  upwards  of  live  months  he  had  skulked  as  a 
proscribed  fugitive  through  the  mountains  and  seas  of  the  West 
Highlands,  often  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being  taken, 
and  generally  exposed  to  very  severe  personal  hardships ;  yet 
he  eluded  all  search,  and  never  lost  his  health  or  spirits  in  any 
fatal  degree.  The  narrowness  of  his  own  escapes  is  shewn 
strikingly  in  the  circumstance  of  so  many  persons  being  taken 
immediately  after  having  contributed  to  his  safety.  The  reader 
must  have  already  accorded  ail  due  praise  to  the  people  who, 
by  their  kindness  and  fidelity,  had  been  the  chief  means  of 
working  out  his  deliverance.  Scarcely  any  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  applied  for  protection,  or  to  aid  in  elTecting  his  movements, 
refused  to  peril  their  own  safety  on  his  account;  hundreds, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  had  been 
intrusted  with  his  secret,  or  had  become  aware  of  it ;  yet,  if  we 
overlook  the  beggar-boy  in  South  Uist,  and  the  dubious  case 
of  Barrisdale,  none  had  attempted  to  give  him  up  lo  his 
enemies.^     Thirty  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  in  vain 
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for  the  life  of  one  human  being,  in  a  country  where  the  sum 
would  have  purchased  a  princely  estate.  The  conduct  of  the 
Prince  himself  under  his  extraordinary  dangers  and  hardships  is 
allowed  by  all  who  gave  their  personal  recollections  of  it  to 
have  been  marked  by  great  caution  and  pnidence,  as  well  as  by 
a  higii  degree  of  fortitude,  and  a  cheerfulness  which  no  misery 
could  extinguish.  Perhaps  the  testimonies  lo  bis  cheerfulness 
are  only  too  strong,  and  might  lead  lo  a  conclusion  different 
from  that  intended  by  the  witnesses — namely,  that  he  was 
scarcely  considerate  enough  of  the  wretchedness  which  his 
ambition  had  occasioned  to  others.  Here,  however,  we  are  met 
by  the  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  for  those  injured  in  his 
cause  which  he  uttered  in  Raasay  and  Skye.  It  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  several  of  bis  fellow-ad  venturers  that  he  put  on 
appearances  of  cheerfulness,  on  various  occasions,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  those  around  him.  His  conduct  throughout  his 
wanderings  appears,  upon  the  whole,  creditabie  to  him,  whatever 
shades  may  have  settled  upon  his  character  at  a  later  period. 
That  it  entirely  pleased  the  gentlemen  who  associated  witli  him, 
is  abundantly  evident.  All  of  these,  in  their  various  narratives, 
sjKak  of  him  with  the  greatest  admiration,  The  Rev.  John 
Cameron,  in  particular,  sums  up  with  the  following  panegyric  : 
'  He  submitted  with  patience  to  his  adverse  fortune ;  was 
cheerful ;  and  frequently  desired  those  who  were  with  him  to 
be  so.  He  was  cautious  when  in  the  greatest  danger ;  never 
at  a  loss  in  resolving  what  to  do.  He  regretted  more  the 
distress  of  those  who  suffered  for  adhering  to  his  interest,  than 
the  hardships  and  dangers  he  was  hourly  exposed  to.  To 
conclude,  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  that  form  the  character 
oX  (X  true  hero  and  a  gnat  prince'  The  interest  he  bore  in  ihe 
eyes  of  his  followers  could  not  be  entirely  the  offspring  of  tbe 
fascination   of   birth  and  rank.      I  have  a  letter  of  Bishop 

Ihs  Voiil&n  cimtMien  of  Ihil  y»i.  Ibe  Diii:Iie»e  &e  Berri  dionged  her  aboJe  nai  len  than 
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Mackintosh  before  me,  in  which  that  venerable  person  mentions 
that  he  had  known  many  individuals  who  had  gone  out  to  fight 
for  Prince  Charles,  but  he  never  knew  one  who  regretted 
having  fought  for  him,  or  did  not  seem  a5  if  he  would  hxn 
gladly  perilled  life  in  his  cause  once  more. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


TRIALS  AND  KXECimoNS, 


'  And  sulHtes  reap  the  refiiae  of  lie  swotd,'— JOHNSON. 

LoNC  before  Charles's  escape,  a  multitude  of  his  followers,  1 
fortunate,  had  met  a  cruel  and  bloody  death  upon  the  scaffolds 
of  England.  The  necessity  of  terrifying  the  friends  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  from  all  future  attempts  on  its  behalf^  had 
reconciled  the  meek  to  a  policy  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
sprang  immediately  from  the  vengeful  spirit  of  certain  leading 
men,  and  particularly  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  only 
left  the  Highlands  in  order  to  seek  new  victims  in  the  south.' 
Few,  probably,  would  deny  that  the  late  attempt  to  disturb 
a  settlement  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  acquiesced,  called 
for  some  exercise  of  the  law's  severity ;  but  I  would  hope  that, 
in  the  present  age,  there  are  still  fewer  who  cajs  behold  unmoved 
a  cruel  death  falling  as  a  punishment  upon  men  who,  so  far 
from  being  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  crime,  had  been  prompted 
by  nearly  as  high  a  sense  of  duty  as  the  mind  of  man  ever 
experiences.  The  conduct  of  the  men  themselves  in  their  last 
moments,  and  the  declarations  they  left  behind  them,  foim  h 
most  affecting  commentary  on  the  lan's  which  dictate  death  and 
ignominy  for  offences  of  sentiment  and  opinion. 
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The  officers  of  the  English  regiment  taken  at  Carlisle  were 
the  first  victinis.  Eighteen  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  at 
the  head  of  whom  ivas  Mr  Francis  Townley,  the  colonel  of  the 
Manchester  regiment,  were  tried  before  a  grand  jury  at  the 
court-house  on  St  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  on  the  isth  of  July  and  four  following  days.  All 
were  condemned  to  death  except  one,  and  on  the  agth  of  t!ie 
month,  four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  St  James's,  an  order  came  to  their  place  of  confinement, 
ordering  the  execution,  on  the  succeeding  day,  of  nine  who 
were  judged  to  be  most  guilty — namely,  Francis  Townley, 
George  Fletcher,  Thomas  Chadwick,  James  Dawson,  Thomas 
l*eacon,  John  Beswick,  Andrew  Blood,  Thomas  Syddall,  and 
David  Morgan ;  the  other  eight  being  reprieved  for  three  weeks. 

These  ill-fated  persons  were  roused  from  sleep  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  July  30,  to  prepare  for  death.  The  firmness 
which  they  displayed  throughout  the  whole  scene  was  very 
remarkable.  Only  Syddall  was  observed  to  tremble  when  the 
halter  was  put  about  his  neck.  \Vhen  their  irons  had  been 
knocked  off,  tlieir  arms  pinioned,  and  the  ropes  adjusted  about 
tlieir  necks,  they  were  put  into  three  sledges. 

Kennington  Common  was  the  place  appointed  for  their 
execution ;  and  as  the  spectacle  was  expected  to  be  attended 
with  all  those  circumstances  of  barbarity  awarded  by  the  English 
law  of  treason,  the  London  mob  had  assembled  in  extraordinary 
numbers  to  witness  it  A  pile  of  fagots  and  a  block  were  placed 
near  the  gallows,  and  while  the  prisoners  were  removing  from 
the  sledges  into  the  cart  from  which  they  were  to  be  turned 
off,  the  fagots  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  guards  formed  a  circle 
round  the  place  of  executioa  The  prisoners  were  not  attended 
by  clergymen  of  any  persuasion  ;  but  Moigan,  who  had  been  a 
barristcr-al-law,  read  prayers  and  other  pious  meditations  from  a 
book  of  devotion,  to  which  the  rest  seemed  very  attentive, 
joining  in  all  the  responses  and  ejaculations  with  great  fervour. 
Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  exercises,  during  which  they 
betrayed  no  symptoms  of  irresolution,  though  their  dcpoilmonl 
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was  said  to  be  perrectly  suitable,  at  the  same  time,  to  flidr 
unhappy  circumstances.  On  concluding  prayers,  they  took 
some  written  papers  from  their  books  and  threw  them  among 
the  spectators.  These  were  found  to  conlain  declarations  to 
the  effect  that  they  died  in  a  just  cause,  that  they  did  not  repent 
of  what  they  had  done,  and  that  Uiey  doubted  not  but  their 
deadis  would  be  avenged,  together  with  some  expressions  which 
were  considered  treasonable.  They  likewise  deliverei]  papers 
severally  to  the  sheriff,  and  then  threw  away  their  hats,  which 
were  found  to  contain  other  treasonable  documents.  According 
to  the  atrocious  treason  law  of  Edward  III.,  the  culprits  were 
only  allowed  to  hang  three  minutes.  Then,  with  life  scarcely 
extinct,  their  bodies  were  placed  on  a  block,  disembowelled  and 
beheaded,  the  viscera  being  thrown  into  a  fire.  The  mutilated 
remains  were  conveyed  back  to  prison  on  the  sledges,  and  the 
heads  of  Townley  and  Fletcher  were,  three  days  after,  affixed 
upon  Temple  Bar,  while  those  of  Deacon,  Beswick,  Chadwick, 
and  Syddal!  were  preserved  in  spirits,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in 
the  same  way  at  Carlisle  and  Manchester. 

The  mob  of  London  had  hooted  these  ill-fated  gentlemen  on 
tlieir  passage  to  and  from  their  trials  ;  but  at  the  execution  ihcy 
looked  on  with  faces  betokening  at  least  pity  for  their  misfortunes, 
if  not  also  admiration  of  their  courage.  A  circumstance  observed 
at  the  time  excited  much  commiseration  amongst  the  crowd. 
This  was  the  appearance  at  the  place  of  execution  of  Chsries 
Deacon,  a  very  youdifu!  brother  of  one  of  the  culprits,  himself  a 
culprit,  and  under  sentence  of  death  for  the  same  offence,  but 
who  had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  last  scene  of  his  brothel's 
life  in  a  coach,  along  with  a  guard.  Another  circumstance  still 
more  affecting  came  afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
James  Dawson,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and  who 
had  not  completed  his  studies  at  St  John's  College.  Cambridge, 
was  attached  to  a  young  lady,  of  good  family  and  fortune,  at  the 
time  when  some  youthful  excesses  induced  him  to  nm  away  &om 
college  and  join  the  insurgents.  Had  he  been  ac(]iiitled,  or  if  he 
could  liavc  obtained  the  royal  iiicrty,  the  day  of  bis  enlarf^emeni 
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s  fixed  by  the  parents  of  botli  parties  to  have  been  that  of 
'  their  marriage.  \VTien  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  to  suffer 
the  cruel  death  which  has  just  been  described,  the  inconsolable 
young  lady  determined,  notnilhstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
her  friends,  to  witness  the  execution ;  and  she  accordingly 
followed  the  sledges  in  a  hackney-coach,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  nearly  related  to  her,  and  one  female  friend.  She 
got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire  which  was  to  consume  her  lover's 
heart,  besides  all  the  other  dreadful  preparations  for  his  fate, 
without  betraying  any  extravagant  emotions.  She  also  succeeded 
in  restraining  her  feelings  during  the  progress  of  the  bloody 
tragedy.  But  when  all  was  over,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude rang  in  her  ears,  she  drew  her  head  back  into  the  coach, 
and  crying:  'Mydear,  I  follow  thee,  I  follow  thee — sweet  Jesus, 
receive  both  our  souls  together  ! '  fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  com- 
panion, and  expired  in  the  moment  she  was  speaking.' 

Bills  of  indictment  having  been  found  by  the  grand-jury  of 
Surrey  against  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  Lord 
Balmerino,  these  three  noblemen  ^  were  tried  by  the  House  of 
Peers  on  the  aSlh  of  July.  This  high  solemnity  was  conducted 
with  great  slate,  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  peers  being  present 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  acted  on  the  occasion  as  lord  high 
steward,  or  president  of  the  assembly,  Westminster  Hall  was 
fitted  up  in  a  most  magnificent  manner  for  tlie  purpose,  Mr 
George  Ross  was  appointed  solicitor  for  Kilmarnock  and 
Balmerino,  and  Mr  Adam  Gordon  for  Cromarty,  at  their  o^vn 
reqnest 

When  reciprocal  compliments  had  passed  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  peers,  the  indictments  were  read ;  to 
which  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  successively  pleaded  ■  Guilty,' 
reconamending  themselves  to  the  king's  mercy.  Balmerino, 
httoTc  plfaiiing  to  his  indictment — that  is  to  say,  before  avowing 
I   himself  guilty  or  not  guilty — asked  the  lord  liigh  steward  if  it 

if  (Qc^uldiit  became,  in  thehandiol 

le  Mjuiiui}  of  TudlWdibe  had  di 

I  afKicd  biDiihjvuglujuL  Ltic  wIlUc  tiinc« 
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would  avail  him  anything  to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  the  siege 
of  Carlisle,  as  specified  in  the  indictment,  but  ten  miles  distnni. 
His  grace  answered  that  it  might  or  might  not  be  of  service, 
according  to  the  circumstances :  but  he  begged  to  remind  his 
lordship  that  it  was  contrary  to  form  to  allow  the  prisoner  to  ask 
any  questions  before  pleading,  and  he  therefore  desired  his  lonJ- 
ship  to  plead.  '  Plead  I'  cried  Galmerino,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  technicalities  of  an  English  court,  and  whose  bold  blunt 
mind  stood  in  no  awe  of  this  august  assembly — '  why,  I  am 
pleading  as  fast  as  I  can."  The  steward  explained  what  was 
technically  meant  by  pleading,  and  his  lordship  then  pleaded 
'  Not  guilty."  The  court  immediately  proceeded  to  his  triaJ, 
which  was  soon  despatched.  King's  counsel  were  heard  in  the 
first  place,  and  five  or  six  witnesses  were  then  exatmned  in 
succession,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  his  lordship  entered 
Carlisle,  though  not  on  the  day  specified,  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalry  regiment,  called,  from  his  name,  Elphinstone's  Horse, 
with  his  sword  drawn.  The  prisoners  had  no  counsel,  but 
Rilmerino  himself  made  an  exception,  which  was  overruled. 
Tlie  lord  high  steward  then  asked  if  he  had  anything  further  to 
offer  in  his  defence,  to  which  his  lordship  answered  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  given  the  court  so  much  trouble,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  say.  On  this  the  lords  retired  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  judges  being  asked  touching  the  overt 
act,  they  declared  that  it  was  not  materia],  as  other  facts  were 
proved  beyond  contradiction.  They  then  returned  to  the  hall, 
where  the  steward,  according  to  ancient  usage,  asking  them  one 

by  one,  beginning  with  the  youngest  baron ;  '  My  Lord  of , 

is  Arthur,  Lord  Baimerino,  guilty  of  high  treason?' each  answered, 
Inying  his  right  hand  upon  his  left  breast :  '  Guilty,  upon  my 
honour,  my  lord.'  The  prisoners  were  afterwards  recalled  to 
the  bar,  informed  of  the  verdict  of  the  court,  and  remanded  to 
the  Tower  till  the  day  after  next,  when  they  were  again  to 
appear,  in  order  to  receive  sentence.  The  Houbc  inmicdiatcly 
broke  up,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  back  to  prisoD,  mCi 
the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  Ihcm. 
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When  the  court  met  again  on  the  30th,  the  lord  high  steward 
made  a  speech  to  the  prisoners,  and  asked  each  of  them  *  if  he 
had  anything  to  offer  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  pass 
against  them?'  To  this  question  Kilmarnock  replied  in  a 
speech  expressive  of  deep  contrition  for  his  conduct,  and 
imploring  the  court  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  his  behalf. 
He  represented  that  he  had  been  educated  in  Revolution  prin- 
ciples, and  even  appeared  in  aims  in  behalf  of  the  present  royal 
family ;  that  having  joined  the  insolvents  in  a  rash  moment,  he 
had  immediately  repented  the  step,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
first  oppormnity  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  separated  himself  from  his  corps 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  siurendered  himself  a  prisoner, 
though  he  might  easily  have  escaped.  He,  moreover,  endeav- 
oured to  make  merit  with  the  court  for  having  employed  himself 
solicitously,  during  the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  in  softening 
the  horrors  which  the  war  had  occasioned  in  his  country,  and  in 
protecting  tlie  royalist  prisoners  from  the  abuse  of  tiieir  captors, 
Finally,  he  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for  the  reigning 
family,  not  more  incredible  from  his  past  actions  than  it  was 
humiliating  in  his  present  condition,  and  concluded  with  an 
asseveration  that,  even  if  condemned  to  death,  he  would  employ 
his  last  moments  in  '  pmying  for  the  preservation  of  the  illus- 
trious House  of  Hanover."  The  Earl  of  Cromarty  pronounced 
a  speech  of  nearly  the  same  complexion,  but  concluding  with  a 
more  eloquent  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  his  majesty.  '  Nothing 
remains,  my  lords,'  he  said, '  but  to  throw  myself,  my  life,  and 
fortune  upon  your  lordships'  compassion.  But  of  these,  my 
lords,  as  to  myself  is  the  least  part  of  my  sufferings,  I  have 
involved  an  affectionate  wife,  with  an  unborn  infant,  as  parties 
of  my  guilt,  to  share  its  penalties;  I  have  involved  my  eldest 
son,  whose  infancy  and  regard  for  bis  parents  hurried  him  down 
the  stream  of  rebellion ;  I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent 
cliildren,  who  must  feel  their  parent's  punishment  before  they 
know  his  guilt  Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to  his  majesty, 
let  diem  be  pledges  to  your  lordships,  let  them  be  pledges  to  my 
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country,  for  mercy ;  !el  the  silent  eloquence  of  Hieir  grief  anfl 
tears,  let  the  powerful  language  of  innocent  nature,  supply  my 
want  of  eloquence  and  persuasion  ;  let  me  enjoy  mercy,  but  no 
longer  than  1  deserve  il ;  and  lei  mc  no  longer  enjoy  life  than  I 
shall  use  it  to  efface  the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of.  Whilst  I 
thus  intercede  to  his  majesty,  through  the  medium  of  your  tDnl- 
ships,  let  the  remorse  of  ray  guilt  as  a  subject,  let  the  sorrow  of 
my  heart  as  a  husband,  let  the  anguish  of  my  mind  as  a  lather, 
speak  the  rest  of  my  misery.  As  your  lordships  are  men,  feel 
as  men;  but  may  none  of  you  ever  suffer  the  smallest  part  of 
my  anguish.  But  if,  after  all,  my  lords,  ray  safely  shall  be  fonnd 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  public,  and  nothing  but  my  IJood 
can  atone  for  my  unhappy  crime ;  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
my  fortune,  and  family  is  judged  indispensably  necessary  for 
stopping  the  loud  demands  of  public  justice,  and  if  the  bitter 
cup  is  not  to  pass  from  me,  not  mine,  but  thy  will,  O  God,  be 

The  mind  of  Ealmerino  was  superior  to  such  humitlation. 
\\'hen  the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  pleaded  that  an  indicl- 
inent  could  not  be  found  in  the  county  of  Surrey  for  a  cnme 
laid  to  be  committed  at  Carlisle  in  December  last,  in  regard 
that  die  act  ordaining  the  rebels  to  lie  tried  in  such  counties  as 
the  king  should  appoint,  which  was  not  passed  till  March,  couU 
not  have  a  retrospective  effect ;  and  he  desired  to  be  allowed 
counsel.  On  this  the  Earl  of  Bath  asked  if  the  noble  lord  at  the 
bar  had  had  any  counsel  allowed  him,  and  was  answered  tliat  he 
had  never  desired  any.  Balmenno  replied  that  all  the  defences 
which  had  occurred  to  him  or  his  solicitor  having  been  laid 
before  a  counsellor,  and  by  hira  judged  to  be  trifling,  be  had 
not  chosen  to  give  the  court  needless  trouble;  and  that  the 
above  objection  had  only  been  hinted  to  him  an  hour  or  two 
before  he  was  brought  into  court.  After  some  altercation,  the 
court  assigned  Messrs  Wilbraham  and  Fonester  as  counsel  to 
his  lordship,  and  adjourned  till  die  ist  of  August. 

Being  again  brought  to  the  bar  on  that  day,  the  Eaila  of 
Kilm-imock   and    Cromar^  were   again   asked    if   Uiey   had 
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anything  to  propose  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  pass 
upon  llient,  and  answered  in  the  negative.  The  lord  high  stcnard 
infonned  Balmerino,  that  having  started  an  objection,  desired 
counsel,  and  had  their  assistance,  he  was  now  to  make  use  of 
it  if  he  thought  fit  His  lordship  answered  that  his  counsel 
haring  satisfied  him  there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  that 
could  do  him  service,  he  declined  having  them  heard ;  that  he 
would  not  have  made  the  objection,  if  he  had  not  been  per- 
suaded there  was  ground  for  it ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  his  grace  and  the  peers.  All  the  prisonera 
having  thus  submitted  to  the  court,  the  lord  high  steward  made 
a  long  and  pathetic  speech,  which  he  concluded  by  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death.  The  prisoners  were  then  withdrawn  from 
the  bar, 

The  Earl  of  Kilmamocl:,  who  was  only  in  his  forty-second 
year,  and  extremely  anxious  for  life,  presented  a  petition  for 
mercy  to  the  king,  and  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  entreating  them  to  intercede  in  his  behalf 
with  their  royal  father.  The  tenor  of  these  petitions  was  much 
the  same  with  that  of  his  speech,  equally  penitential  and  humble. 
That  to  the  duke  contained  a  vindication  of  himself  irom  some 
aspersions  which  had  reached  his  royal  highness,  and  which  he 
understood  had  prejudiced  that  personage  against  him.  It  had 
been  whispered  that  the  eari  was  concerned  in  the  order  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  that,  moreover,  he  had  exercised  sundry  other 
cruelties  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insuj^ents. 
Both  of  tliese  charges  he  distinctly  denied,  and  probably  with 
truth — though  the  assertion  tliat  he  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  to  government,  contained  in  his  speech  and  in  the 
petition  to  the  king,  was  afterwards  confessed  by  himself  to 
have  been  made  only  with  the  view  of  moving  his  majesty  to 
mercy, 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  whose  share  in  the  insurrection  had 
been  much  less  conspicuous,  made  similar  eHorts  to  obtain  the 
royal  grace.     The  countess  went  about,  after  the  sentence  had 
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been  pronounced,  delivering  petitions  in  person  to  all  the  lords 
of  the  cabinet  council ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  she  went 
in  mourning  to  Kensington  Palace  to  petition  majesty  itself. 
When  the  interesting  condition  of  this  lady  is  considered,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  a  more  powerful  mode  of  intercession 
could  not  have  been  adopted.  She  waylaid  the  king  as  he  was 
going  to  chapel,  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him,  seized  the  hem 
of  his  coat,  and  presenting  a  petition,  fainted  away  at  his  feet. 
His  majesty  raised  her  up  widi  his  own  hand,  received  her 
petition,  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance, desiring  Lady  Stair,  who  accompanied  Lady  Cromarty,  to 
conduct  her  to  an  apartment  where  care  might  be  taken  of  her. 
A  day  or  two  after,  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Montrose,  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  and  several  other  courtiers,  interceded  with  his 
majesty  in  the  unfortunate  earl's  behalf. 

Balmerino  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life,  but  behaved  after 
tliis  period  as  one  who  had  resigned  himself  to  death,  and  who 
despises  those  who  are  to  inflict  it.  On  learning  that  his  two 
brothers  in  affliction  had  made  their  applications  for  mercy,  he 
said  sneeringly,  that  as  they  had  such  great  interest  at  court, 
they  might  have  squeezed  h!s  name  in  with  their  own.  A 
gentleman  calling  upon  him  a  week  after  his  sentence,  and 
apologising  for  intruding  upon  the  few  hours  which  his  lordship 
had  to  live,  he  replied:  'O  sir,  no  intrusion  at  all — I  have 
done  nothing  to  make  my  conscience  uneasy,  I  shall  die  with 
a  true  heart,  and  undaunted ;  for  I  think  no  man  fit  to  live  who 
is  not  fit  to  die ;  nor  am  I  anyways  concerned  at  what  I  have 
done.' 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty  received  a  pardon  on  the  gih  of 
August,  and  on  the  nth  an  order  was  signed  in  council  for 
the  execution  of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino.  Cromarty 
and  Kilmarnock  had  both  alike  hoped  for  pardon,  and  most 
persons  expected  that  Balmerino  wotdd  be  the  only  victim. 
But  the  unfavourable  impression  which  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  received  of  the  character  of  Kilmarnock,  together  with 
tile  prevarications   upon  which   he  had  graundeil   his  claimi. 
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for  mercy,  determined,  it  was  supposed,  that  he  should  also 
perish.' 

Nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  different  characters  of 
these  two  unfortunate  noblemen,  than  the  way  in  which  each 
respectively  received  intelligence  of  this  final  order.  It  was 
communicated  to  Kilmarnock  by  Mr  Foster,  a  dissenting  or 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had  spent  some  time  before  with 
his  lordship  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  some  measure  prepared 
his  mind  for  the  announcement.  When  the  words  of  doom  fell 
upon  the  ear  of  the  culprit,  their  force  was  softened  by  the 
religious  consolations  with  which  Ibey  were  accompanied,  and 
Kilmarnock  received  them  with  tranquillity  and  resignation. 
fialmerino,  on  the  contrary,  heard  the  news  with  all  the 
unconcern  and  levity  with  which  he  might  have  some  months 
before  received  an  order  for  some  military  movement  He  was 
sitting  at  dinner  with  his  lady  when  the  warrant  arrived ;  and  on 
her  starting  up  distractedly  and  swooning  away,  he  coolly  pro- 
ceeded to  recover  her  by  the  usual  means,  and  then  remarking 
that  it  should  not  make  him  lose  his  dinner,  sat  down  again  to 
table  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  could  even  scarcely  help 
chiding  her  for  the  concern  she  had  displayed  in  his  behalf, 
requesting  her  to  resume  her  seal  at  table,  and  laughing  outright 
when  she  declared  her  inability  to  eat 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Monday  when  the  execution 
was  to  take  place,  General  Williamson  thought  proper  to  give 
Kilmarnock  an  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  solemnity 
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and  outward  tenor  which  would  accompany  it.  Being  infonQed 
that  an  executioner  was  provided,  who,  besides  being  expert, 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man,  he  exclaimed  :  '  General,  this  is  one 
uf  the  worst  circumstances  that  you  have  meotionbd.  I  cannot 
thoroughly  like,  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  your  good  sort  of  men. 
One  of  that  character  must  be  tender-hearted  and  compassionate; 
and  a  rougher  and  less  sensible  person  would  be  much  more  fit 
for  the  office.'  Throughout  this  trying  conversation,  his  lordship 
is  said  to  have  maintained  as  much  composure  as  the  least 
compassionate  reader  can  do  in  perusing  a  mere  report  of  it 

When  the  day  arrived,  and  the  general  went  to  inform  the 
earl  that  the  sheriffs  were  waiting  for  the  prisoners,  his  lordship, 
having  completely  prepared  himself  for  the  announcement,  was 
not  in  the  least  agitated,  but  said  calmly:  'General,  I  am  ready, 
and  will  follow  you.'  In  going  down-stairs  he  met  Balmeiino 
at  the  first  landing-place,  who  embraced  him  affectionately,  and 
said :  '  My  lord,  1  am  heartily  sony  to  have  your  company  in  this 
expedition.'  The  two  unfortunate  noblemen  were  then  con- 
ducted to  the  Tower-gate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  sheriff. 
As  they  were  leaving  the  Tower,  the  deputy-lieutenant,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  cried:  'God  bless  King  George  I'  to  which 
Kilmarnock  made  a  bow,  while  the  inflexible  Balmerino  ex- 
claimed :  '  God  bless  King  James! '  The  procession  moved  in  a 
slow  and  solemn  manner  towards  the  house  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  lords.  In  their  progress,  some  person  was 
heard  to  exclaim  from  the  surrounding  crowd ;  '  Which  is 
Balmerino?'  when  that  nobleman  instantly  turned  half  round 
and  politely  .said :  '  I  am  Balmerino.' 

The  two  lords  were  conducted  to  separate  apartments,  where 
they  remained  for  some  time  in  retirement  with  their  friends. 
Kilmarnock  received  a  message  from  Balmerino  requesting  an 
interview,  which  being  consented  to,  Balmerino  was  introduced 
into  Kilmarnock's  aparimeni.  The  conversation  which  took 
place  is  reported  by  Mr  Foster  to  have  been  precisely  as  follows: 

Ba/merino.  My  lord,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  lordship  one 
question. 
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Kilmarnock.  To  any  qiiestion,  my  lord,  that  you  shall  think 
it  proper  to  ask,  I  beUeve  I  sliall  see  no  reason  to  decline 
giving  an  answer. 

Bal.  Why,  then,  my  lord,  did  yoii  ever  see  or  know  of  any 
order,  signed  by  the  Prince,  to  give  no  quarter  at  Cultoden  ? 

KU.  No,  my  lord. 

Bal.  Nor  I  neither ;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  be  an  invention 
to  justify  their  own  murders. 

A/7,  No,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  it;  because,  while  I  was  at  Inverness,  I  was  informed  by 
several  officers  that  there  was  such  an  order  signed  '  George 
Murray,'  and  that  it  was  in  the  duke's  custody, 

BiU.  Lord  George  Miuray  I  Why,  then,  they  should  not 
charge  it  upon  the  Prince. 

His  lordship  then  took  his  leave,  embracing  his  fellow-prisoner 
with  great  tenderness,  and  saying  to  him :  '  My  dear  I-ord 
Kilmarnock,  I  am  only  sorry  that  1  cannot  pay  all  this 
reckoning  alone.     Once  more,  farewell  for  ever  !' 

Lord  Kilmarnock  spent  nearly  an  hour  after  this  conversatioa 
in  devotion  with  Mr  Foster  and  the  gentleman  attending  him, 
and  in  making  declarations  that  he  sincerely  repented  of  his 
crime,  and  had  resumed  at  this  last  hour  his  former  attachment 
to  the  reigning  family.  His  rank  giving  him  a  precedence  in 
what  was  to  ensue,  he  was  led  first  to  the  scaffold.  Before 
leaving  the  room,  he  took  a  tender  farewell  of  all  the  friends 
who  attended  him.  When  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold,  not- 
withstanding all  his  previous  attempts  to  familiarise  his  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  scene,  he  could  not  help  being  somewhat 
appalled  at  the  sight  of  so  many  dreadful  objects,  and  he 
muttered  in  the  ear  of  one  of  the  attendant  clergymen  :  '  Home, 
this  is  terrible  1'  He  was  habited  in  doleful  black,  and  bore  a 
countenance  which,  though  quite  composed,  wore  the  deepest 
hue  of  melancholy.  The  sight  of  his  careworn  but  still  hand- 
some figure,  and  of  his  pale,  resigned  countenance,  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  the  spectators,  many  of  whom  burst  into 
tears.     The  executioner  himself  was  so  much  affected,  that  he 
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was  obliged  lo  drink  several  glasses  of  spirits,  to  brace  his 
nerves  for  the  work  before  him. 

From  a  rare  contemporary  print  of  the  execution  of  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  it  appears  that  the  scaffold  was  very  small,  and 
that  tliere  were  not  above  six  or  seven  persons  upon  it  at  tlie 
time  his  lordship  submitted  to  the  block.  The  block — which  is 
still  preserved  and  shewn  in  the  Tower — is  a  piece  of  wood, 
considerably  higher  than  may  be  generally  supposed ;  the  culprit 
only  requiring  to  kneel  and  bend  a  little  forward,  in  order  to 
bring  his  neck  over  it.  The  cloth  which  originally  covered  the 
surrounding  tails  is  turned  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
spectators  below  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  scene.  The 
culprit  appears  kneeling  at  the  block,  without  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  the  frill  of  his  shirt  hanging  down.  The  figures 
upon  the  scaffold,  all  except  one  of  fearfully  important  character, 
are  dressed  in  full  dark  suits  of  the  fashion  of  King  George  II.'s 
reign,  and  most  of  them  have  white  handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes, 
and  express,  by  their  attitudes,  a  violent  degree  of  grieC 

It  was  a  little  after  mid-day  when  the  unhappy  Kilmarnock 
approached  the  scene  of  his  last  snitTerings.  After  mounting  the 
scaffold,  and  taking  leave  of  Mr  Foster,  who  chose  to  retire,  he 
proceeded  to  arrange  his  dress  for  the  occasion.  He  informed 
the  executioner,  to  whom  he  gave  a  purse  containing  five 
guineas,  that  he  should  give  the  signal  for  the  descent  of  the 
axe  about  two  minutes  after  he  should  lay  his  neck  upon  the 
block,  by  dropping  a  handkerchief.  Then  he  went  forward  and 
knelt  upon  a  black  cushion,  which  was  placed  for  the  purpose 
before  the  block.  Wiether  to  support  himself,  or  as  a  more 
convenient  posture  for  devotion,  he  happened  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  the  surface  of  the  block,  along  with  his  neck,  and  the 
executioner  was  obliged  to  desire  him  to  let  them  fall  down,  lest 
they  should  be  mangled  or  break  the  blow.  Being  informed 
that  the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  was  in  the  way,  he  rose  ODce 
more  upon  his  feet,  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  his  friends,  Mr 
Walkingshaw  of  Scotstoun,  had  that  garment  taken  off.  This 
done,  and  the  neck  being  made  completely  bare  to  the  should», 
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he  again  knelt  down  as  before.  Mr  Home's  sen-ant,  who  held 
a  cornet  of  the  doth  to  receive  his  head,  heard  him  at  this 
moment  remind  the  executioner  that  he  would  give  the  signal  in 
about  two  minutes.  That  interval  he  spent  in  fervent  devotion, 
as  appeared  by  the  motion  of  his  hands,  and  now  and  then  of 
his  head.  Having  then  fixed  his  neck  down  close  upon  the 
block,  he  gave  the  signal,  and  his  body  remained  without  the 
least  motion  till  the  descent  of  the  axe,  which  went  so  far 
through  the  neck  at  the  first  blow,  that  only  a  little  piece  of 
skin  remained  to  be  severed  by  the  second.' 

The  head,  which  immediately  dropped  into  the  cloth,  was  not 
exposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  executioner,  in  consequence 
of  the  prisoner's  express  request,  but  deposited  with  his  body  in 
the  coffin,  which  was  then  delivered  to  his  friends,  and  placed  in 
the  hearse.  The  scaffold  was  then  cleaned,  and  strewed  with 
fresh  sawdust,  so  that  no  appearance  of  a  former  execution 
might  remain  to  offend  the  feelings  of  Lord  Balmerino ;  and  the 
executioner,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  changed  such  of  his 
clothes  as  were  bloody. 

The  under-sheriff  then  went  to  the  apartment  of  Balmerino, 
who,  upon  his  entrance,  said  that  he  supposed  Lord  Kilmarnock 
was  now  no  more,  and  asked  how  the  executioner  had  per- 
formed his  duty.  Being  informed  upon  this  point,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  well  done.  He  had  previously  maintained  before 
his  friends  a  show  of  resolution  and  indifference  which 
astonished  them,  twice  taking  wiue,  with  a  tittle  bread,  and 
desiring  them  to  drink  him  '  ain  degrae  ta  haiven.'  He  now 
said :  '  Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for  I  desire  not 
to  protract  my  life ;'  saluted  them  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness, 
which  drew  tears  from  every  eye  but  his  own,  and  hastened  to 
the  scaffold. 

The  appearance  of  Balmerino  upon  this  fatal  stage  produced 
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a  very  different  sensation  among  the  spectators  from  that  occa- 
sioned by  Kiimamock.  His  finii  step,  his  bold  and  manly, 
chough  rough  figure,  but  above  all,  his  dress — the  same  n^- 
mental  suit  of  blue,  turned  up  with  red,  which  he  had  worn 
throughout  the  late  campaign — excited  admiration  rather  than 
any  emotion  of  pity.  So  far  from  expressing  any  concern  about 
his  approaching  death,  he  even  reproved  the  tenderness  of  su^ 
of  his  fiiends  as  were  about  him.  Walking  roimd  the  scaffold, 
he  bowed  to  the  people,  and  inspected  the  inscription  upon  his 
coffin,  which  he  declared  to  be  correct  He  also  asked  which. 
was  his  heajse,  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  near.  Then 
looking  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  at  the  block,  which  he  desig- 
nated as  his  'pillow  of  rest;  he  took  out  a  paper,  and  putting  on 
his  spectacles,  read  it  to  the  few  about  him.  Ii  contained  a 
declaration  of  his  unshaken  adherence  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  of  his  regret  for  ever  having  served  in  the  armies  of  their 
enemies,  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  which  he  considered  the 
only  faults  of  his  life  tending  to  justify  his  present  fate. 

Finally,  he  called  for  the  executioner,  who  immediately 
appeared,  and  was  about  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  when  Balmerino 
stopped  him  by  saying  :  '  Friend,  you  need  not  ask  foi^veness  ; 
the  execution  of  your  duty  is  commendable.'  Presenting  the 
man  with  three  guineas,  he  added  :  '  Friend,  I  never  had  much 
money ;  this  is  all  I  now  have ;  I  wish  it  were  more  for  your 
sake,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can  add  nothing  to  it  but  my  coat  and 
waistcoat'  He  took  off  these  garments,  and  laid  them  upon  his 
coffin  for  the  executioner. 

In  his  immediate  preparations  for  death,  this  singular  man 
displayed  the  same  wonderful  coolness  and  intrepidity.  Having 
put  on  a  flannel  vest  which  had  been  made  on  purpose,  together 
with  a  cap  of  tartan,  to  denote,  he  said,  that  he  died  a  Scotsman, 
he  approached  the  block,  and  kneeling  down,  went  through  a 
sort  of  rehearsal  of  the  execution  for  die  instruction  of  the 
executioner,  slicwing  him  how  he  should  give  llie  signal  for  the 
blow  by  dropping  his  arms.  He  then  returned  to  his  friends, 
took  a  tender  farewell  of  tliem,  and  looking  ntund  upon  the 
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crowd,  said :  '  I  am  afraid  lliere  are  some  who  may  think  my 
behaviour  bold;  but' (addressing  a  geotieman  near  him) 'remem- 
ber, sir,  what  I  tell  you — it  arises  from  a.  confidence  in  God, 
and  a  clear  conscience.' 

At  this  moment  he  observed  the  executioner  standing  with 
the  axe,  and  going  up  to  him,  took  the  weapon  into  his  own 
hand  and  felt  its  edge.  On  returning  it,  he  shewed  the  man 
where  to  strike  his  neck,  and  animated  him  to  do  it  with  vigour 
and  resolution ;  adding,  '  for  in  that,  friend,  will  consist  your 
mercy.'  With  a  counlenance  of  the  utmost  cheerfulness  he  then 
knelt  down  at  the  block,  and  uttering  the  following  words — '  O 
Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  enemies,  bless  the  Prince 
and  the  Duke,  and  receive  my  soul ' — dropped  his  arms  for  the 
blow.  The  executioner,  recollecting  the  deliberation  of  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  was  thrown  out  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
signal  was  made  in  the  present  case,  and  gave  his  blow  without 
taking  accurate  aim  at  the  proper  place.  He  hit  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  between  the  shoulders,  depriving  him  in  a  great 
measure,  it  was  supposed,  of  sensation,  but  not  producing  death. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  who  were  present  that  Balmerino 
turned  his  head  half  round  and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  the  face  of 
the  executioner.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  fortunately  did  not 
prevent  the  man  from  recovering  his  presence  of  mind ;  for  he 
immediately  brought  down  another  blow,  which  went  through 
two-thirds  of  the  neck.  Death  attended  tliis  stroke,  and  the 
body  fell  away  from  the  block.  It  was  presently  replaced  by 
some  of  the  byslander^  and  a  third  blow  completed  the  work.' 

The  fate  of  these  unfortunate  noblemen  excited  more  public 
interest  than  perhaps  any  other  transaction  connected  with  the 
insurrection.     The  Jacobites,  together  with  all  such  as  were  of  a 


's.  and  cnlrealinj  Ihat  he  would  prowdi;  to. 
tiich  DtherwiKe  ihe  miur  69.  IDy  broLher  hii* 
«onh,  and  [11  himn(  naihing  in  [tie  wo 
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l«>ld  temperament,  applauded  the  behaviour  of  Balmerluo  ;  while 
the  Whigs,  and  aU  persons  of  a  pious  disposition,  admired  the 
placid  and  devout  resignation  of  Kilmarnock.  Every  member 
of  the  community  seemed  to  have  chosen  his  favourite  noble- 
man, in  whose  behalf  he  was  prepared  to  talk,  dispute,  and  even 
(o  fight  Innumerable  publications  appeared  regarding  them, 
informing  the  public  of  their  history,  and  discussing  their 
respective  and  very  opposite  characters. 

James  Nicholson,  Walter  Ogilvie,  and  Donald  Macdonald, 
forming  a  selection  from  the  Scottish  officers  taken  at  Carlisle, 
were  the  next  victims  of  the  offended  state.  They  were  con- 
demned at  St  Margaret's  Hill  on  the  ad  of  August  (along  with 
Alexander  Macgrowther,  who  was  aflerwards  reprieved),  and 
executed  at  Rennington  Common  on  tlie  izd.  Nicholson  had 
kept  a  coffee-house  at  Leith,  and  was  a  man  in  middle  life  ;  but 
Macdonald  and  Ogilvie  were  both  young  men  of  good  families, 
the  first  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Keppoch,  and  the  other  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Banff.  They  were  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  sledge,  guarded  by  a  party  of  horse  grenadiers 
and  a  detachment  of  the  foot-guards.  Macdonald  and  Nicholson 
appeared  at  the  last  solemn  scene  in  their  Highland  dress, 
They  spent  an  hour  in  devotion  upon  the  scafibld,  and  were 
then  executed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  Francis 
Townley  and  his  companions,  except  that  they  were  permitted  to 
hang  fifteen  minutes  before  being  dismembered. 

During  the  course  of  the  two  ensuing  months  many  itiaJs 
took  place  at  St  Margaret's  Hill,  without  any  of  the  prisoners 
receiving  sentence  of  death.  But  on  the  i5lh  of  November, 
judgment  was  pronounced  upon  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
persons,  who  had  been  convicted  singly  at  different  tiroes  ;  and 
out  of  these,  five  were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  aSth  of 
November.  The  names  of  the  unfortunate  persons  were  John 
Hamilton,  Alexander  Leith,  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  Andrew 
Wood,  and  James  Bradshaw.  Hamilton  had  been  governor  of 
Carlisle,  and  signed  its  capitulation  ;  Leith  was  an  aged  and 
inlino  man,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  as  a. 
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I  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regiment ;  Sir  John  Wedderbum 
had  acted  aa  receiver  of  the  excise  duties  and  cess  raised  by  the 
insurgents ;  Andrew  Wood  was  a  youth  of  httle  more  than  two- 
and-twenty,  who  had  displayed  great  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
regiment  of  John  Roy  Stuart ;  and  Bradshaw  was  a  respectable 
[  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Manchester,  who  had  abandoned  his 
1  business,  and  spent  his  fortune  in  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
now  to  lay  down  his  hfe. 

The  execution  of  these  genllemen,  which  took  place  on  the 
aSth  of  November,  was  attended  wilh  some  affecting  circum- 
stances.    Before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  servants  of 
I  the  keeper  unlocked  the  rooms  in  which  Sir  John  Wedderbum, 
I  Mr  Hamilton,  and  James  Bradshaw  were  confined,  and  uttering 
I  the  awful  announcement  that  they  were  to  die,  desired  them  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  sheriff,  who  would  immediately  come 
to  demand  tlieir  persons.     Although  this  was  the  first  certain 
intelligence  they  had  of  their  fate,  they  received  it  with  calm- 
ness, and  said  ihey  would  soon  be  ready  to  obey  the  sheriff's 
request     They  then  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  a  fellow- 
officer  of  the  name  of  Fartjuharson,  who  had  been  respited,  and 
was  confined  on  the  same  side  of  the  prison.     The  keeper's 
servants  proceeded  lo  rouse  the  rest  of  the  doomed  men,  besides 
I  one  of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  who  was  as  yet  expected  to  share 
\  their  fate.      When   they  were  told  to  prepare  for  the  sheriff, 
I  Wood   inquired  if  Governor  Hamilton   had  been   finally  con- 
I  signed  to  execution ;   and  being  atwwered  in  the  affirmative, 
I  remarked  '  that  he  was   sorry  for  tliat   poor   old   gentleman." 
[  They  were  led  into  the  fore-part  of  the  prison,  and  provided 
a  slight  refreshment     On  account  of  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment in  granting  reprieves  at  the  last  hour,  Bradshaw  still  hoped 
to  be  pardoned,  and  endeavoured  on  this  occasion  to  display  a 
confident  cheerfulness  of  manner.     Wood,  entertaining  no  such 
I  expectations,  called  for  wine,  and  drank  the  health  of  his  politi- 
l  ta!  idols,  boldly  assigning  to  each  his  treasonable  title.    Lindsay's 
[  reprieve  arrived  at  the  moment  when  he  was  submitting  to  have 
I  his  hands  tied,  and  produced  sudi  an  effect  upon  his  feelings  as 
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almost  to  deprive  him  of  tlje  life  which  it  was  designed  to  sa' 
The  sanguine  Bradshaw,  whose  halter  was  jusl  then  thrown  01 
his  head,  eagerly  inquired  '  if  there  was  any  news  for  him.'    The 
answer  was  :  '  The  sheriff  is  come,  and  waits  for  you  ! ' 

They  were  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  two  sledges, 
Bradshaw  shedding  tears  of  disappointment  and  wretchedness. 
They  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  fatal  tree  a  little  after  noon,  and 
the  execution  immediately  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
crowd  of  spectators.  The  whole  prayed  for  King  James,  and 
declared  they  did  not  fear  death. 

In  the  meantirae,  this  bioody  work  had  been  proceeding  with 
still  greater  energy  at  Carlisle  and  York,  where  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  try  most  of  the  insurgents  who  had  been  t^Lken  ai 
Culloden  by  the  forms  of  an  English  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
instead  of  placing  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen,  who 
were  now  too  generally  suspected  of  disaffection  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  commission  so  important  Carlisle,  the  principal  scene 
of  their  misdeeds  in  England,  was  selected  for  the  trial  of  most 
of  the  prisoners,  as  a  place  more  likely  than  any  other  to  pro- 
duce a  jury  of  the  stamp  required  by  government  The  result 
proved  that,  however  much  the  Scottish  people  might  labour 
under  the  impularion  of  humanity,  their  Cumbrian  neighlioun 
were  not  much  tinged  with  that  disloyal  vice. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  a  herd — for  such  it  might  be 
termed — of  these  ill-fated  persons  was  impelled,  like  one  of 
their  own  droves  of  black-catde  from  the  Highlands,  towards 
Carlisle,'  where,  on  being  imprisoned,  they  were  found  to 
amount  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-five.     To  try 


1  Om  Micliren.  B  Bilquhiddef  tiisn,  who  hsd  been  concwned  in  iallle>la1in(,  md  hid 
oFicn  liavcUeil  Lhiaroul  bcfcnv  i&  mine  patnfiil  Uylc,  ct^nlriviul  ta  make  hit  «v^peaaof 
lliQ  h[lU  ai  the  head  of  tlumfriuthirB.  There  b  in  tluil  diicrict  i  deep  holLuw  ckUed 
Mu<]UK  b(  Aniuuxlale'i  Beer.tub,  becatue  ihe  Banler  ibioei  u>e<J  lu  keep  Iheir  Kt 
ctitle  ia  It.  The  nud  ikirted  aloiit  ibe  tap  nf  Iht  Eieep-dnwii  liilei  of  Ihii  |al,  Sdl 
*  lueky  iBDm«nL.  MaclAren  enveloped  himtdf  in  hit  pbiid,  and  mlled  down  irila  ibc  bvtt 
rc£]irdLcia  of  <be  ihot  which  (he  laldien  >cni  after  him.  fidtiE  nceivcd  imo  tiic  1 
wMchbrTU  Ihe  bDHom.  he  mi  inauuUr  1«H  <0  pumill :  and  il  isuid  Uul  he  epent  I 
niEhi  in  the  Cntk  lim.  where  ihe  puny  had  been  the  niihi  bcTon.  and  vhen  he  ablili 
,  allhouih  thne  vaa  anQiliu  pany  DriDldieii  in  lli«  tuua& 
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I  GO  many  individuals,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  almost  all  of 
I  them  guilty,  would  have  looked  something  like  premeditated 
\  massacre,  and  might  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  nation  very 
[  different  from  what  was  intended.  It  was  therefore  determined 
thai,  while  all  the  officers,  and  others  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  zeal  in  the  insurrection,  should  be  tried,  the  great 
mass  should  be  permitted  to  cast  lots,  one  in  twenty  to  be 
tried,  and  the  rest  to  be  transported.  Several  individuals  refused 
this  extrajudicial  proffer  of  grace,  and  chose  rather  to  take  their 
I  chance  upon  a  fair  trial.  The  evidences  were  chiefly  drawn 
[  from  the  ranks  of  the  king's  army.  Bills  of  indictment  were 
found  against  a  hundred  and  nineteen  individuals. 

The  time  which  intervened  between  the  indictment  and  trial 
of  the  Carlisle  prisoners  was  occupied  by  the  judges  at  York, 
where  the  grand-juiy  found  bills  of  indictment  against  seventy- 
five  insurgents  there  confined.     In  this  city,  not  long  before, 
the  high-sheriff's  chaplain  had  preached  a  sermon  upon  a  very 
significant  text  (Numbers,  xxv.  5)  :  '  And  Moses  said  unto  the 
judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were  joined 
unto  Baal-peor.' 
The  judges  agdn  sat  at  Carlisle  on  the  9th  of  September,  on 
I   which,  and  the  two  following  days,  most  of  the  hundred  and 
nineteen  prisoners  were  arraigned.     On  the  uih,  the  grand-jury 
;  again,  and  found  bills  against  fifteen  more.     Out  of  the 
I  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  in  all  thus  brought  to  the  bar 
.t  Carlisle,  one  obtained  delay  on  account  of  an  allegation  that 
I  he  was  a  peer,  eleven  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  ihirty4wo  pled 
guilty  when  brought  to  trial,  Ihirty-ieven  were  found  guilty,  elnien 
'  found  guilty,  but  recommended  to  mercy,  thirty-six  acquitted, 
KaAfive  remanded  to  prison  to  wait  for  further  evidence. 
The  trials  at  York  commenced  on  the  2d  of  October,  and 
I  ended  on  the  7th,  when,  out  of  tlie  seventy-five  persons  indicted, 
wlwo  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  and  fifty-two  when  brought  to 
■trial,  twelve  were  found  guilty,  four  found  guilty,  but  recom- 
f  mended  to  mercy,  and  fix>e  acquitted.     Seventy  in  all  received 
r  sentence  of  death.    The  process  of  all  these  trials  appears  to 
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have  been  extremely  simple.  Most  of  the  prisoners  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  the  notorious  slavery  in  which  the  clans 
were  held  by  their  chiefs,  by  pleading  that  they  had  been  forced 
into  the  insurgent  airny  against  their  will;  but  their  defence 
was  in  every  case  easily  repelled. 

Before  the  middle  of  October,  an  order  was  sent  to  Carlisle 
for  the  execution  of  thirty  out  of  the  ninety-one  persons  there 
imprisoned  under  sentence ;  ten  at  Carlisle  on  the  i8lh  (October), 
ten  at  Brampton  on  the  zist,  and  teti  at  Penrith  on  the  a8th. 
Of  the  first  ten,  one  was  afterwards  reprieved.  The  names  of 
the  remaining  nine  were  Thomas  Coppock,'  Edivard  Roper, 
Francis  Buchanan  of  Amprior,"  Donald  Macdonald  of  Kinloch- 
moidart,'  Donald  Macdonald  of  Tiendrish,*  John  Henderson, 

1  This  penon  Kerai  td  have  been  a  young  itudcnt  of  iheology,  of  iDdifTcreni  chancier. 

waa  B  ridiculoUB  rcpon  that  the  Prince^  at  Corliblc.  QP  the  rclum  of  Ibt  nrinyj  made  hta 
Uatiop  oT  itut  ice.  One  or  lbs  ■nlncuea  on  bii  trijil,  impfovinf  on  IK?  slrvy^  hucJ  he  had 
reoeivcd  thai  AppoiDCmenL  from  Hatoiltim,  Ibe  ^veniar  of  the  lown  Tor  ihe  Princt-  Vh 
Ihik  man  u  Kfiouly  apoktn  of  in  Uw  cwiiempontry  jounub  at '  the  lilulat  biiJuip  oT 
Carlisle.'  When  cuHleimied.  Kcing  nme  oT  hiA  compaitioni  wcciKn^,  ho  tohl  then,  wkh 
some  Qclamaiioju  ool  very  oppropriire  to  ihe  clerical  dumctcr,  10  cheer  up— Ihey  would 
nnt  be  iried  by  a  Cumberland  jury  In  [be  other  world. 
)  Thii  is  the  gmtlcioan  alluded  tu  at  page  So  al  ihu  Hilary.    Acconluig  lo  dncuoMBB  ia 

although  undgublcdly  in  bii  privaie  Kntimenu  be  anu  well  affected  10  Ihe  hnuK  of  Sluul. 
He  waa  taken  pruoner  al  hit  awn  house  of  Leny  in  Penhahire  a  ihari  while  befon  Iha 
biiilc  of  CuUoden,  and  earned  tu  Stirling  Canle.  Tboe.  and  on  bit  subseqiienl  jouniey  id 
Carlisle*  be  was  treated  by  the  niililary  at  a  man  who  was  a  piiioiKr  by  mislake.  Oftan* 
CHI  the  road,  be  was  allowed  to  tide  on  in  front.  10  order  dinner  at  the  luqt  for  the  pvly. 
At  Cnrli^e.  he  wps,  to  hit  own  great  turpri&e,  put  in  iront  in  a  dungeon  ;  and  nvheD  a 
friend  remomiTaled  with  the  tdidtor-general  in  his  behalf,  thai  ofl^cer  taid :  '  Give  you^ 
tdf  no  trouble  about  that  gentleman.  I  shall  take  care  of  him-  ]  havt  partleiiLar  oidcas 
about  him  ;  for  he  wtiul  tuJFer.'  At  hit  trial,  nothing  could  be  proved  against  him  but  Ant 
he  had  wiiltea  an  unuihicribed  letter  to  tbe  Highland  ainiy.    An  application  oat  made  la 

caution  bad  induced  him  to  take  in  the  laiE  civil  wai. 

*  Tbit  gentleman,  the  only  Highhuid  chieftain  brought  In  Ihe  tcaflbkl  on  this  oceaatnu. 
had  been  uken  primner  at  Lcfunahago.  under  drcumtlancet  nanated  at  page  aet.  H« 
had  never  onoe  drawn  his  tword  In  the  insntTeclian.  but  had  enlcnained  the  Pri&cv  at  lua 
hihue  (ioioiediately  before  Ihe  raising  of  the  ttaDdard).  and  had  afierwanji  gone  0«  «a 
embassy  from  him  to  the  l^ird  of  Macleod  and  Sir  AIciaDder  MaedonaM  of  Sleal. 

*  This  wat  the  individual  who  had  commanded  the  pony  at  High  Bridge  at  the  bf|^iiB&lg 
of  the  insitreclian  [tee  page  4j),  and  who  had  aflerwardi  been  taken  plilMia  ta  MKk 
remarkable  (arcunutances  at  Falkirk  (page  >3g).  The  Rev.  Mr  Forbes,  who  was  OnllMd 
in  Ihe  tqitu  room  with  him  in  Cdiaborgh  C^ule.  speakt  highly  of  him  {Lff9  iit  J^Mran^ 
'Uc  Wat.'  Hiyi  Forbea.  *abrxve.  undaunted,  bonetlmaij.  of  a  (ood  UDUatenaatd^  and  of  4 
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I  John  Macnaughton,  James  Brand,  and  Hugh  Cameron.     They 

I  were  executed,  according  to  order,  with  all  tliose  circumstances 

of  barbarity  which  had  already  attended  the  former  executions. 

(lut  of  the  ten  who  were  appointed  to  die  at  Brampton,  only 

six  eventually  suffered^ James  Innes,  Patrick  l-indsay,  Ronald 


rr'Utnl  iiwi  mamun.  He  ban . 
r  tEmper.'  In  Ibe  CDUTK  of  the  nil 
I ;  Hind  Ml  die  a4lh  of  Aaguat  « 


lillJ 


IT; 


him  writing  10  his  intai  Forbn  >a  folloWK :  '  Dear  lii 
nuw  thai  OUT  trials  cninc  on  an  ihe  glh  si'  Scpitmbcr :  miy  God  lUut  wiih  ihe  righicoui. ' 
The  whale  gntlenua  u-hs  taniE  rcnm  ScDtlanc!  are  all  lot-eiher  in  one  floor,  wiih  upwinlt 
of  OK  huodnd  priTxte  mm.  w  thai  we  are  much  Ihronsed.  They  have  not  all  gal  irutu 
«>  r«  i  bnl  Ihty  h«vt  not  forgoi  me,  nor  the  nn  of  msu  dutinctlon ;  Hjd  the  wbole  will 
>in  be  pTonded,  VoB  'II  make  my  cEunpIimenu  to  Lady  Bnice  ind  Ur  Cletli'i!  lamily. 
ui  especiaUy  u  Uin  Ually  Cleik.  and  Id]  her  Ihal,  notwithiOiiding  my  iitmi,  I  cnuld 
ina  a  Highland  reel  with  her.  Mr  Patrick  Mutny  makes  oner  of  hii  comptiments  in 
Du,  mtd  I  hope  wc  'II  meet  toon/ 

The  hcpe  undec  which  ihii  letter  wai  written  wu  mon  eilinguiihed  by  the  remit  nf  hi> 
iat.  He  wat  ihere  found  guilty,  though,  as  happened  io  too  many  nimilar  ciucb,  upon 
'ideixs  uttngelher  false,  and  with  Teference  to  focu  in  wUch  he  had  huj  iw  concern. 
[is  JHendi  and  legal  agenta  had  all  encnAIed  him  Eo  plead  gwlcy,  as  the  only  chance  of 
ucape  :  but  he  was  too  zeaknn  a  pirtitan  of  Ihe  house  of  Stuatt  la  moke  Ihe  sulmiMi.in 
which  thai  would  have  impUed  la  the  Hanover  dynaity.  On  their  pressing  the  advii-a 
with  seme  importunity,  he  declared,  in  a  tone  which  precluded  all  further  nrgumenl,  tiui 
rather  than  da  «,  he  would  submit  to  be  taken  a5>d  hanged  at  [he  bar  before  the  bux  al 
tbove  judges  by  whom  he  «a  sooti  Co  be  tried. 

cTon  was  made  by  his  wife  and  other  ftiends  In  intereede  iu 
1.    On  the  lEth  of  September,  he  wricei  that  he  lit '  in  goni 
lUh.  heart,  and  spirits.'    '  If  it  ismyfnle,'  says  he,  'logo  id  Ihe  scaffold,  I  daivsay  thai 
Omitian  and  a  man  of  honour  ought  10  do.    But  it  ii  possible  Ihal  a  broken 
r  may  he  a  eolone!  before  he  dies.'    AU  hope  of  pardon  iiras  soon  proved  to  be 
vemtnenl  could  not  forgive  one  who  had  acted  so  remarkable  a  part  m  Ihe  btte 
who  had  been  laken  with  Che  blood  of  its  servants  still  streaming  frnm  lus 
. .   Ihe  I7ih  of  Oclaber,  he  addreued  the  foUowing  faiewell  letlei  to  one  of  his 
ftiendl  in  Edinburgh :  '  My  dear  sir,  I  leceived  yours  yetierday,  and  ai  1  am  10  die  la- 


s', ihii  is  my  last  larewell  li 
ime  10  dme,  and  may  God  le 
I  of  death.    Vou '11  manage  "hat  mc 


.    May  Cod  it 


sots  and  olhci  debts. 
n  particular  Ihose 


a  tiiorpugh  convictioa  of  its  being  my  ij 


Castle,  and  1  am 

like  Tieodrjsh  vilboul  a  Feeling  of 
roUl,  be  declared :  '  It  was  princii^e, 
od,  my  injured  king,  and  opprc»4ed 
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Macdonald,  Thomas  Park,  Peter  Taylor,  and  Michael  Delaid — 
one  having  died  in  prison,  and  the  remaining  three  having  been 
reprieved.  Mercy  was  also  extended  to  thtce  of  the  ten  who 
were  designed  for  execution  al  Penrith-  The  names  of  those 
who  suffered  at  the  latter  place  were  Robert  Lyon,'  David 
Home,  Andrew  Swan,  James  Harvie,  John  Robottom,  Philip 
Hunt,  and  Vaientioe  Holt. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-two  persons  thus  executed  in  the 
west  of  England,  other  twenty-two  suffered  al  the  city  of  York 
—namely,  on  the  isl  of  November,  Captain  George  Hamilton, 
Daniel  Fraser,  Edward  Clavering,  Charles  Gordon,  Benjamin 
Mason,  James  Main,  William  CoUony,  William  Dempsy,  Angus 
Macdonald,  and  James  Sparks ;  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month, 
David  Roe,  William  Hunter,  John  Endsworth,  John  Maclean, 
John  Macgregor,  Simon  Mackenzie,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas 
Macginnes,  Archibald  Kennedy,  James  Thomson,  and  Michael 
Brady;  and  on  the  15th,  James  Reid.  Eleven  more  were 
executed  at  Carlisle  on  the  15th  of  November — namely,  Sir 
Archibald  Primrose  of  Dunipace,^  Charles  Gordon  of  Terperse, 


[»brKr  of  Ihs  Episcopsl  Church  o 
Und« 


joined  (be  Gjipeiluiot, 


L  be  bcLoDEoi, 
wtucb  bt  had  borne  all  hit  own  churao.  The  ipeech  pconoancv]  fry  bup  on  (he  *^'*Tf^ 
w  u  repiinud  in  the  9;th  number  of  JUactwimfi  EJuihirfh  Mafa^oH,  on  Knjnnl  (/  A* 
KcU-exprcued  and  weU-muoned  view  which  it  giirei  of  [he  D|Hniani  by  whkh  i,  biiB 
[kunion  of  Prinee  Chjirla'»  odhorentt  were  actuated'    In  Mf  ForbCK's  cotLectiofi.  bc^de*  A 

:ii]d  MKcr  in  contcmpliiCian  of  death-— not  KDkiog,  but  givioE  toiuolation.    Mr  Forbei  hM 

Chutcb  of  ScoiUnd,'  u  '  luIboriHd  by  K.  Chaiki  I.,  moo  lAjfi,'  bong,  as  Mr  Furba 
lakes  art  ta  note,  'the  identical  copy  which  (he  Rev-  Mr  Boben  Lyon  made  lae  of  in 
conHcminc  the  Holy  Enehanu  in  QuliA  Ca>Ile,'  where  '  he  had  (he  hip^iineu  u  «■>■ 
municue  above  Afly  ofbit  ftUow-privHieiv  amongti  whom  wen  Mr  ITiuoiu  Coppuek,  A* 
Engliih  dergyman,  and  Arnpnat.' 

llnMrForbci'tcnlleetiMU  it  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Anhibald  an  the  day  of  Ina  daft 
to  hit  BUer,  eouimending  (o  ber  care  his  wife  and  cliildieti.  and  retmiing  nMhiac  but 
Iheir  condition  and  hii  own  giving  way»  [it  lo  bad  advice  ai  (o  have  pleaded  cuihjr  It 
the  hope  of  poKlan.  '  Thii  day,'  he  layi, '  I  un  lo  uBet  for  my  religioii,  my  FtJBta.  aad 
mv  country:  for  tadi  of  (hew  I  wiih  I  had  a  ihmiund  live,  to  ipend.'  TbenilaliaB 
letter  to  the  aame  lady,  from  Mr  JamB  Wright,  writer  in  Edinbtffgh.  e«lnifnc  Ibc  timo, 
and  dated  '  Carlitle,  Novcmbir  i;,  four  o'clock  in  (be  afleniaan.'  being  i  wry  djon  ahifa 
after  th*  death  of  Sir  ArchiUld,  *  Madam,'  he  iir>.  'ynnr  hroiher.  who  ii  no  mart, 
dcUveml  ue  ihii  mnicdaicly  Wrne  be  waered.    I  wuted  oo  Ud  to  Iba  bal,  aad  mb 
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Patrick  Murray,  goldsmith  in  Stirling,.  Patrick  Keir.  Alexander 
Stevenson,  Robert  Reid,  John  Wallace,  James  Mitchell,  Molineux 
Eaton,  Thomas  Hays,  and  Barnaby  Matthews. 

All  these  unhappy  individuals  are  said  to  have  behaved, 
throughout  the  last  trying  scene,  with  a  degree  of  decent  firm- 
ness which  surprised  the  beholders.  Every  one  of  them  con- 
tinued till  his  last  moment  to  justify  the  cause  which  had  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  and  some  even  declared  that,  if  set  at 
liberty,  they  would  act  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done.  They 
all  prayed  in  their  last  moments  for  the  exiled  royal  family, 
particularly  for  Prince  Charles,  whom  they  concurred  in  repre- 
senting as  a  pattern  of  all  manly  excellence,  and  as  a  person 
calculated  to  render  the  nation  happy,  should  it  ever  have  the 
good  fortune  to  see  him  restored. 

The  lives  of  nearly  eighty  persons  had  now  been  destroyed, 
in  atonement  of  the  terror  into  which  the  slate  had  been  thrown 
by  the  insurrection.  There  yet  remained,  however,  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who,  having  excited  the  displeasure  of  government  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  were  marked  as  unfit  for  pardon.  The  first  of 
these  was  Charles  Ratcliffc,  younger  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  who  had  been  enecuied  in  1716  ;  he  had  himself 
only  evaded  the  same  fate,  at  that  lime,  by  making  his  escape 
from  Newgate.  This  gentleman,  taking  upon  himself  the  tide 
of  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  made  prisoner,  in  November  1745, 
on  board  a  French  vessel  on  its  way  to  Scotland  with  supplies 
for  Prince  Charles.  After  lying  a  year  in  confinement,  he  was 
brought  up  to  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench  (November  a  i,  1 746), 
when  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  thirty  years  before 
was  again  read  to  him.  He  endeavoured  to  perplex  the  court 
regarding  his  identity,  but  it  was  established  satisfactorily,  it  is 
said,  by  the  barber  who  had  shaved  him  when  in  the  Tower  in 
1716,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  8th  of 
December.    That  day  he  came  upon  the  scaffold  in  a  handsome 

th.  wilhin  foui  ytpSt  of  Itie  i 
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dress,  and  conducted  himself  throughout  the  dreadful  scene 
with  a  manly  courage  and  proud  bearing,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  he  held  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the  stroke  of 
death  in  equal  scorn. 

The  last  of  all  the  martyrs,  as  they  were  styled  by  their  own 
party,  was  Lord  LovaL  This  singular  old  man  was  impeached 
by  the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  nth  of  December;  and  bis 
trial  took  place  before  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  9th  of  March 
1 747  and  several  successive  days.  On  this  momentous  occasion 
he  seems  to  have  exerted  aJl  the  talents  for  dissimulation  and 
chicanery  which  had,  up  to  this  time,  served  hiro  so  well  But 
the  evidence  produced  against  him  was  of  that  kind  which  no 
artifice  could  invalidate.  He  was  confronted  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  letters  which  he  had  UTitten  to  the  exiled  family,  and 
in  particular  to  the  young  Chevalier,  promising  them  his  assist- 
ance, and  negotiating  the  proposed  elevation  of  his  family  to  a 
dukedom.  These  had  been  procured  from  Murray  of  BroughtOD, 
who,  preferring  to  live  the  life  of  a  dog  lo  dying  the  death  of  a 
man,  had  engaged  with  government  to  make  all  the  discoveries 
in  his  power  for  his  own  pardon.'  Lovat  could  make  no  effec- 
tive stand  against  such  documents,  and  although  he  uttered 
an  exculpatory  and  palliative  speech  of  some  eloquence,  he  was 
condemned  to  die. 

During  the  space  of  a  week  which  intervened  between  his 
sentence  and  its  execution,  he  maintained,  without  the  least 
interruption,  that  flow  of  animal  spirits  and  lively  conversation 
for  which  he  liad  been  so  remarkable  throughout  his  life.  He 
talked  to  the  people  about  him  of  his  approaching  death  as  he 
wotUd  have  talked  of  a  journey  which  he  designed  to  take,  and 
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■he  made  the  circumstances  which  were  to  attend  it  the  subject 
r  of  innumerable  witticisms  and  playful  remarks.  When  informed, 
in  the  forenoon  before  he  left  the  prison,  that  a  scaffold  had 
fallen  near  the  place  of  execution,  by  which  many  persons  were 
killed  and  maimed,  he  only  remarked  :  '  The  mair  mischief,  the 
better  sport'  Though  so  weak  as  to  require  the  assistance  of 
two  persons  in  mounting  the  scaffold,  he  there  maintained  a 
show  of  indifference  to  death.  He  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  its  sharpness.  He  called  the 
executioner,  gave  him  ten  guineas,  and  told  him  to  do  his  duty 
with  firmness  and  accuracy ;  adding,  that  he  would  be  very 
angry  with  him  if  he  should  hack  and  mangle  his  shoulders. 
He  professed  to  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  spent 
some  time  in  devotion.  As  if  to  be  in  character  to  the  very 
^^  last,  he  resigned  his  breath  with  the  almost  sacred  words  upon 
^^ft  his  lips:  '  Duke  a  decorum  est  pro  patriA  mori.' 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


PRINCE   CHARLES   IN    FRANCE. 


'  Come,  poor  r« 


IS  of  friends,  re 


The  vessels  which  had  taken  the  Prince  and  his  friends  on 

board   at   Lochnanuagh   on    the   20th    of  September,  made  a 

prosperous  voyage  to  the  coast  of  France.     It  was  the  Prince's 

L  original  intention  to  proceed  to  Nantes ;  and  if  he  had  done  so, 

I  he  would  probably  have  encountered  a  British  squadron  under 

r  Admiral  Lestock,    then    cruising   off    the    coast   of    Bretagne. 

Having  altered  his  course,  and  been  chased  by  wo  English 

sloops  of  war,  from  which  he  escaped  in  a  thick  fog,  he  landed, 

on  Monday  tlie  29th  of  September  (lolh  October,  new  style), 

at  Roscoff,  near  Morlaix,  whence  he  immediately  wTOte  letters 

\  to  his  brother  and  father,  informing  them  of  his  safety. 
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He  arrived  io  France  full  of  the  ideas  which  had  possessed 
him  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  respecting  a  new 
and  effectual  expedition  to  be  fitted  out  in  his  behalf  by  the 
French  government.  It  was  his  wish  immediately  to  see  the 
king,  in  order  to  use  his  inSuence  with  him  to  obtain  a  proper 
annament.  He  therefore  stopped  only  two  days  at  Morlaix 
for  rest,  and  then  set  out  for  Paris.  Near  the  city  he  was  met 
by  a  baud  of  young  noblemen,  headed  by  his  brother,  who,  oa 
meeting  him,  did  not  at  first  know  him,  on  account  of  the 
change  his  person  had  undergone,  being  now  '  broader  and 
fatter  '  than  formerly  ;  but,  on  recognising  him,  fell  on  his  nedc 
and  welcomed  him  in  the  most  afTectionate  manner.  The 
government  had  ordered  the  castle  of  St  Antoine  to  be  fitted 
up  for  his  reception,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  receive  him 
openly  as  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain ;  and  when  he 
formally  applied  for  an  interview  with  the  king,  then  at 
Fontainebleau,  he  was  not  favoured  with  a  public  audience, 
but  permitted  to  come  in  only  a  comparatively  private  or 
incognito  fashion.  The  truth  is,  the  French  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  war,  particularly  by  sea,  and  already  the  necessity 
of  suing  for  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  beginning  to  be  appre- 
hended. Louis  was  anxious  to  give  the  British  court  as  little 
further  cause  of  offence  as  possible.  At  the  same  lime,  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  not  to  admire  the  singular  career  of  the  Prince, 
and  to  wish  him  well. 

Charles,  since  he  was  not  allowed  a  nominally  public  recep- 
tion in  his  assumed  character,  resolved  to  m.ike  liis  visii^  to 
appearance,  as  public  as  possible.  He  therefore  went  to 
Fontainebleau  in  a  splendid  equipage  and  magnificent  dress, 
attended  by  other  carnages,  in  which  were  the  Lords  Elcho  and 
OgilWe,  Mr  Kelly  his  secretary,  tlie  elder  Locheil,  and  others 
of  his  principal  friends.  The  king,  who  now  saw  him  for  the 
first  lime  in  his  life,  met  him  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  a 
compbmentary  speech  worthy  of  the  nation  n^ost  remarkable 
for  such  addresses :  '  Mon  tr&s  cher  Prince,  je  rends  gr^  all 
ciel,  qui  me  donee  le  plaisii  extr^e  de  vous  voir  airivtf  ea 
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'  bonne  sanrf,  aprfes  tant  de  fatigues  et  de  dangers.  Vous  avei 
feut  voir  que  toutes  les  graniJes  qualit^s  des  h^ros  et  des  philo- 
sophes  se  trouvent  unies  en  vous ;  et  j'espfere  qu'un  de  ces 
IS  recev'rei  la  recompense  d'un  m^rite  si  extraordinaire.'' 
After  staying  a  little  while  with  the  king,  the  Prince  passed  to 
the  apartment  of  the  queen,  who  also  gave  him  a  kind  reception. 
The  whole  court  flocked  about  him  to  pay  their  congratulations, 
and  he  and  his  friends  that  evening  supped  in  the  palace. 

The  government  had  already  taken  into  consideration  the  sad 
state  of  the  Scottish  officers  who  had  landed  in  France,  and  had 
ordered  the  sum  of  thirty-four  thousand  livres  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them  according  to  their  rank.  Afterwards  the  further 
sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  was  given  to  those 
officers  who  had  landed  with  the  Prince,  young  Lochell  getting 
four  thousand,  his  father  three  thousand,  Lochgany  three  thou- 
sand, John  Roy  Stuart  three  thousand,  and  others  in  proportion 
to  their  rank.  The  command  of  a  regiment  was  also  conferred 
on  Lord  Ogilvie.  But  when  Charles  made  advances  with  respect 
to  a  new  expedition,  he  found  himself  treated  with  coldness. 
After  two  interviews  with  the  king,  he  (November  10)  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  earnestly  calling  his  majesty's  attention  to 
the  wish  nearest  his  heart.  Scotland,  he  said,  was  on  the  brink 
of  rain,  and  the  severity  of  the  government  had  occasioned  such 
discontent,  that  if  he  were  again  to  land  in  it  with  a  proper 
armament,  the  number  of  his  adherents  would  be  tripled.  He 
had  become  convinced,  from  his  lale  campaign,  that  only  a 
moderate  anny  of  regular  troops  was  required  to  enable  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  shake  off  the  yoke  under  which  they 
groaned ;  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  were  sufficient,  and 
these  he  requested  from  the  French  government  No  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  demand,  which  the  government 
probably  found  itself  in  no  condition  to  comply  with.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  a  renewal  of  the  late  war  was 


I '  My  <Iar«l  Pnncc.  I  lliunk  Haven  hr  th 
unLiLLfi  of  the  htroct  ond  phiLoviphen  arc  u 
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not  confined  to  his  own  ambitious  mind,  but  was  greatly 
encouraged  by  his  Scottish  friends,  and  by  none  more  eagerly 
than  by  young  Locheil,  who  for  some  time  refused  to  take  a 
French  regiment  which  was  offered  to  him,  lest  his  doing  so 
might  propagate  a  notion  that  the  Prince  had  little  hopes  of 
renewed  aid  from  France.  Charles  also  wrote  at  this  juncture 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  condoling  with  him  on  the  death  of  his 
lately  deceased  father,  Philip  V.,  and  expressing  a  strong  hope 
that  the  friendship  he  had  enjoyed  from  that  monarch  would  be 
continued  by  his  successor. 

As  the  reluctance  of  the  French  court  to  befriend  him  actively 
became  more  apparent  to  Charles,  he  lost  his  former  tone  of 
moderation.  Every  high  passion,  on  being  thwarted  in  its 
object,  raises  irritation,  and  it  is  from  this  time  that  we  are  to 
date  a  revolution  in  Charles's  character  which  has  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  recognise,  in  his  middle  life  and  age,  the 
manly,  clement,  and  heroic  youth  who  led  the  Highland  army 
in  1745.  His  father  eamesdy  remonstrated  against  the 
manner  in  which  he  acted  towards  the  court  of  France, 
but  in  vain.  Neither  did  he  take  any  counsel  from  the  many 
able  and  high-principled  Scottish  officers  who  were  now  in 
Paris :  almost  his  sole  adviser  was  his  secretary  Kelly,  who 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him. 

About  the  end  of  January  (1747)  he  left  Paris,  and  retired  to 
Avignon,  much  against  the  will  of  his  friends,  who  regarded 
the  step  as  an  admission  that  his  cause  was  hopeless.  But  in 
reality  he  contemplated  a  secret  journey  to  Madrid,  in  order  to 
try  if  Ferdinand  VI.  would  give  those  supplies  which  he  could 
not  obtain  in  France.  Travelling  very  privately,  he  reached  the 
Spanish  capital  early  in  March,  and  met  with  a  civil  reception 
from  the  new  monarch,  of  whom  he  asked  aid  in  men,  arms, 
and  ships  with  provisions,  towards  a  new  expedition.  He  was 
informed  in  answer  that  Spain  could  at  present  spare  no  ships : 
the  other  demands  were  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  led  him 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  granted ;  but  ultimately  he  found 
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his  application  unavailing.  He  returned  to  Paris  on  tht;  2^lh 
of  March. 

He  now  renewed  his  applications  to  the  French  court,  but 
still  without  success,  H'ithin  twenty  days  from  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  is  found  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  proposing 
marriage  lo  the  Czarina '  of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  her  giving 
him  the  required  aid— a  project  from  which  his  fatJier  dissuaded 
him,  as  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  successful  All  this  pro- 
cedure shews  the  extreme  eagerness  which  possessed  him  to  be 
again  at  the  bead  of  an  expedition  in  Britain,  and  the  sense  he 
had  of  the  value  of  the  present  crisis.  Two  things  he  dreaded 
above  all  as  likely  to  preclude  a  new  attempt— a  peace  between 
France  and  England,  which  the  French  people  eagerly  desired, 
and  tlie  completion  of  the  subjugation  and  disarmament  of  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  by  the  British  government — an  event 
cerltun  to  give  great  discouragement  to  his  Ei^lish  friends,  as 
they  depended  much  on  the  warlike  character  of  that  people  for 
the  means  of  bringing  about  a  restoration.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  Charles  chafed  and  groaned  under  the  difficulties 
which  beset  him.  He  saw  what  he  thought  the  last  opportunity 
of  regainmg  the  British  crown  passing  before  him,  and  was 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  because,  as  he  thought,  a  few 
selfish  ministers  were  indifferent  to  his  interests  in  common  with 
those  of  their  own  countries.  These  views  were  not  his  own 
only.  We  find  young  I^ochcil,  in  February  1747,  eagerly  urging 
a  new  expedition,  on  however  small  a  scale,  to  Scotland,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  undertaken  now,  it  would  find  the  people 
unsubdued  and  still  armed,  as  well  as  eager  to  save  their  country 
from  the  slavery  to  wliich  the  existing  government  seemed  to 
have  doomed  it 

The  spring  passed,  and  summer  arrived,  and  still  there  was  no 
appearance  of  a  grant  of  troops  or  arms  on  the  part  of  France 
The  government  pressed  a  large  pension  on  the  Prince,  but  he 
refused  to  accept  it,     II  was  with  difficulty  they  could  even 

I,,  diuthier  at  Pelei  llu  Grsu.    StiE  wu  eleven  yean  Uie  lenlsr  sf  Piinn 
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induce  young  Locheil  to  take  the  cominand  of  a  regiment  It 
n-as  at  this  particular  time  (June  1747),  when  he  was  suffering 
ail  the  ills  attending  on  those  who  wait  for  the  favour  of  courts, 
that  his  brother  Henry,  with  his  father's  full  consent,  became 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  accepted  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope. 
Charles  heard  with  frenzy  of  a  proceeding  by  which  he  knew 
that  his  cause  would  be  deeply  injured  in  Britain,  and  which, 
moreover,  was  sure  to  be  received  everywhere  as  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  family  that  his  views  on 
the  crown  were  now  hopeless.  He  had  previously  regarded  his 
brother  with  great  affection,  but  he  now  cast  him  from  his 
bosom.  Even  his  father  he  could  scarcely  forgive  for  his  share 
in  so  fatal  a  step.  Lord  George  Murray  at  this  time  came  to 
Paris  to  pay  his  respects  to  liim  ;  but  the  Prince,  though  in  his 
wanderings  he  had  spoken  mildly  of  Lord  George,  was  now 
imbittered  against  him ;  and  this  honourable  man,  who  had 
sacrificed  his  country  and  family  prospects  in  his  cause,  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  France  not  oiJy  without  seeing  him,  but 
under  some  dread  lest  the  Prince  should  cause  him  to  be 
arrested* 

Months  passed   on,  during  which  the  proceedings  of  tiie 

declinins.  llul  Mr  Willbm  Hamillon  of  BingQur  wtole  Ihe  (oIlowLng  imiuum  of  (he 
couJudbijE  wlUi  aq  Jilijiott  prophcdf  mAJcdicLion : 

'  On  Cillu's  (hon  wt  ul  ud  wcpi, 

When  Scotland  we  Ihoughl  on. 

Rohbid  of  her  braval  ion!,  and  all 

"  RerflHAe."  the  noni  of  Gallia  said,  ^^^| 

Crowd  iho  BaUvian  uiud.-  ^H 

L  HowihaUthelouorrKHloinc'cr  ^^M 

H  For  pawer  how  wield  the  iword,  imsbcalhsd  ^^^H 

H  yor  libectgt  afld  lighl  ^^H 

H  If  >!>«.  O  Scotland,  I  foitEl,  ^^H 

H  Evea  with  my  kicu  Inuh,  ^^H 
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Prince  came  little  to  the  knowledge  of  Ilia  father  or  the  publir. 
That  secretiveness  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  Highlands  when 
passing  from  one  retreat  and  one  set  of  friends  to  another,  now 
reappeared,  and  it  marlied  much  of  his  future  career.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  victories  gained  by  the  Ilriltsh 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  rather  than  in  those  gained  Ijy  the 
French;  but  this  must  be  taken  with  limitation,  Tlicrc  is 
extant  a  letter  in  which  he  congratulated  Louis  XV.  on  the 
victory  of  LafelL  While  trusting  only  to  obscure,  and,  it  Im.* 
been  said,  worthless  counsellors,  there  is  indubitable  evidence 
that  he  freely  gave  from  his  means  to  relieve  and  support  the 
Other  gentlemen  of  his  party  who  had  taken  refuge  in  France. 
In  an  account  current  with  his  banker,  Mr  George  Waters, 
junior,  we  find  repealed  disbursements  of  large  sums  to 
Clanranald,  Ardshiel,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  Lord  Nairn,  and 
Others  of  equal  or  less  note.'  The  unfortui^ate  propensity  to 
drinliing,  by  which  his  last  years  were  so  much  clouded,  is  first 


And  thou,  ptoud  GaIIia,  faiUdni  frieni 
JuU  H«TEB  on  ihy  devaud  bad 


HI  ihy  iliufhtefcd  LIri 
And  ravi^d  damo  shah  w 
Sudk  help,  such  ^ly,  nuytl  Ih< 


hii  (alhcl.  Paiu.  Dccci 
(old  Majquit  d'Argci 


ApyLhiog  for  myarlti  I 
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nuticed  in  1747,  in  an  unsigned  letter  to  Mr  William  Murray 
(titular  Lord  Dunbar) ;  but  the  reader  has  seen  proof  that  this 
taste  was  awakened  in  the  course  of  his  Highland  adventures, 
being  probably  attributable  in  part  to  the  hardships  he  then 
suffered,  and  partly  to  the  effect  of  the  evil  customs  of  the 
country  working  upon  one  previously  unaccustomed  to  liquor, 
and  unprepared  to  indulge  in  it,  particularly  under  such 
circumstances,  without  contracting  an  uncontrollable  liking 
for  it.» 

In  the  spring  of  1748,  the  inclination  of  France  for  peace 
assumed  3  definite  form,  and  proposals  being  in  the  first  place 
submitted  by  the  king,  it  was  agreed  by  the  power?  at  war  to 
hold  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapeile.  Charles  beheld  this  tnuw- 
action  as  the  death-warrant  of  all  his  immetUate  hopes ;  but, 
blinded  by  passionate  violence,  he  had  not  the  prudence  to 
submit  with  resignation  to  a  turn  of  affair?  altogether  beyond  his 

1  Beu'da  (be  TariauliialiftiorhiElilciDE  Tor  ard«nEflpmEi  given  in  tho  Gha[tUrt  dricn^ 
live  0/ his  wabderinef,  one  or  two  morfl  may  here  be  noicd  fromihc  mjuikucfipi  caltecii«u 
of  Ihe  Rev.  Ur  Forbei.  In  ■  jniiul  by  youne  Clanmuld,  Glciulitdile,  &c  [LytM  in 
MtaaniKt;  iiL  jSg|,  il  i>  lUled  Ilul,  wben  in  l)ie  r<ireU-hini*e  oT  CleneoKdile  in  Sooth 
ViMt,  '  he  vould  uep  uiio  4  by-chamber,  which  served  u  a  puitry.  arid,  wbca  be  ttaoi  ia 
need  of  it,  pul  Ibc  bottle  of  brandy  id  hi>  bead  wilhoul  ceKmany.'  In  the  Rev.  Mr 
Forbu'i  report  of  converMtinu  wliich  he  had  with  Kinsaburgh  and  hit  wife  l£>0w,iLaa9}, 
there  is  a  paiKase  refening  to  the  night  which  Charles  spent  in  their  hniue :  '  The  Prioce 
aia  Join-  roaited  cggi.  some  caUnpi,  plenty  of  bread  and  butler,  arid— ^to  me  the  word*  of 
Mrs  Maedould— "  the  deil  a  diap  did  be  want  of  twa  boitlei  oT  ima'  beer :  Cod  do  In 

plentiful  supper,  he  called  for  a  dram,  and  when  Ihe  battle  of  brandy  was  broufht.  bl  laid 
he  would  iiU  Ihe  glau  for  binxelf,  "for,"  Bid  he,  " / *ajK  Uan,^  m  mf  •knlki-.e  "  tait 
a  Mutrly  dram,'*  He  filled  up  a  bumper,  and  dnnk  it  oS  ta  the  bappinen  and  pmperiqp 
of  hii  bDdlDid  and  landlady.'  Tboe  and  other  like  ciicunntaDcet  are  loailloiwd  by  th* 
riponeis,  without  appaiiinlly  the  remotest  idea  that  tbehabiuorihe  Prini:e  wereindufcr 
of  beiof  permanently  aifecied:  but  their  tnlue  as  leslimany  is  not  the  worse  on  that 

like  most  oaiives  of  iiuthem  Europe,  been  unaccustomed  ta  Uquor.  On  such  a  person  tha 
drinking  customs  of  the  people  amongst  whom  be  fell  were  calculated  to  have  a  fatal  sffeeti 
It  would  also  appear,  from  what  we  every  day  see  amongst  the  miserably  post,  that  tlwn 
H  0  condition  of  defectire  physical  comfort  in  which  alcjihol  presents  itself  as  a  remedy  and 
eampensation,  and  in  that  character  is  scarcely  to  be  resisted  by  human  wcahnesiL  Hkil 
law  is  of  ctnine  as  ready  to  npemte  upon  a  paince,  suddenly  reduced  to  penonal  auierjr, 
as  upon  a  wretch  who  haa  long  known  it,  end  perhaps  even  more  k.  l*robably  the  hab^ 
originally  UHilruted  under  physical  diseomfon  were,  in  the  Prince's  ra«i,  Toired  Uid 
confirmed  afterwards  under  the  an^tish  of  a  disappointed  and  ctaspciaEcd  spiiit,  which  bad 
unfortunately  not  beta  uaioed  lo  look  for  superior  CODMlatiout. 
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control.  During  the  summer,  while  ihe  ncftotiatloni  an*  iftliiK 
on,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  quietly  retire  Irom  l'n(iit«,  M 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  HtipulatlonK  would  liliul 
the  king  to  afford  him  no  longer  an  asylum.  On  ihi-  niiilrnhy, 
he  hired  a  handsome  house  on  the  Quat  Th^atin,  and  onlrrrd 
such  furnishings  for  it  as  marked  a  determination  to  reinnin  in 
Paris.  When  any  one  spoke  of  the  treaty,  he  affcctc<l  indiffer- 
ence, and  changed  the  subject.  Nor  was  this  nil.  He  <-aiiscd  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  on  Ihe  other 
a  quantity  of  shipping,  with  the  words  :  Amor  et  spa  Britannm 
('  The  love  and  hope  of  Britain ')— a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
French  government,  which  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
British  marine  force,  The  ministers  deeply  resented  this  act, 
and  urged  the  king  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  he  declined  doing 
so,  apparently  from  a  wish  not  to  exasperate  the  Prince  any 
fiirther.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  a  very  proud  noble,  soon  after 
meeting  Charles  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  addressed  him 
with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  but  with  a  latent  sneer,  on  this  subject. 
The  device,  he  said,  was  not  very  applicable,  for  the  British 
navy  had  not  proved  very  friendly  to  him.  '  Cela  est  vrai, 
prince,'  said  Charles ;  '  mats  je  suis  nonobstanl  I'ami  de  la 
flotte  contre  tons  ses  ennemis,  comme  je  regarderai  toujours  la 
gloire  d'Angleterre  comme  la  mienne,  et  sa  gloire  est  dans  sa 
flotte  !'^  He  appears  in  a  more  respectable  light  in  the  protest 
for  a  reservation  of  his  rights  which  he  caused  to  be  presented 
to  the  representatives  of  the  various  powers  met  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelte.  This  document,  dated  at  Paris,  July  i6,  after 
alluding  to  the  wrongs  suffered  by  his  house,  and  slating  the 
powers  granted  him  by  his  father,  protests  'against  all  which 
may  be  said,  done,  or  stipulated  in  the  assembly  to  the  preju- 
dice and  diminution  of  the  lawful  rights  of  our  most  honoured 
father  and  lord,  of  our  own,  of  the  princes  or  princesses  that 
are  or  will  be  bom  of  our  royal  house.'     'We  declare,"  it 
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proceeds, '  that  we  regaid,  and  always  will  regard,  as  null,  Toid, 
and  of  no  effect,  everything  that  may  be  statuled  or  stipulated 
which  may  tend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  other  person 
whatsoever  as  sovereign  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain, 
besides  the  person  of  the  most  high  and  most  excellent  prince, 
James  the  Third,  our  roost  honoured  lord  and  father,  and,  in 
default  of  him,  the  person  of  the  nearest  heir,  agreeably  to  the 
fundamental  Jaws  of  Great  Britain.'  Finally,  '  we  declare  to  all 
the  subjects  of  our  most  honoured  lord  and  father,  and  tnore 
particularly  to  those  who  have  given  us  recently  shining  proofs 
of  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  our  royal  family,  and  to 
the  primitive  constitution  of  their  country,  that  nothing  shall 
ever  alter  the  lively  and  sincere  love  which  our  birth  inspires  us 
with  for  them ;  and  that  the  Just  gratitude  which  we  have  for 
their  fidelity,  zeal,  and  courage,  shall  never  be  effaced  from  our 
heart  That,  so  far  from  listening  to  any  proposition  that  tends 
to  destroy  or  weaken  tlie  indissoluble  ties  which  unite  us,  we 
look,  and  always  will  look,  upon  ourselves  as  under  the  most 
intimate  and  indispensable  obligation  to  be  constantly  attentive 
to  all  that  may  contribute  to  their  happiness ;  and  that  we  shall 
always  be  ready  to  spill  the  very  last  drop  of  our  blood  to 
deliver  them  from  a  foreign  yoke.''  M.  Montesquieu,  lo  whom 
Charles  submitted  a  copy  of  this  protest,  complimented  him  on 
it,  as  written  with  simplicity,  with  dignity,  and  even  with 
eloquence. 

He  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  the  king  of  France, 
assuring  him  that,  while  obliged  thus  to  defend  his  rights,  he 
entertained  the  greatest  respect  for  his  majesty's  sacred  person, 
and  hoped  never  to  forfeit  his  friendship. 

The  treaty,  meanwhile,  was  known  to  contain  a  clause  stipo- 
laiing  that  Charles  should  no  longer  reside  in  France.  His 
voluntary  retirement  from  the  kingdom  was  every  day  looked 
for,  but  in  vain.  When  the  king  perceived  that  Charles  mode 
no  motioa  to  leave  his  dominions,  he  despatched  the  Cardinal 

■  Thse  Htncu  in  froin  ■  tianil^Iiou  of  Ihc  FicDch  DrieinaL  in  llic  Rev.  Mt  Teritt't 
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de  Tencin  with  instnictioDS  to  hint  to  him,  in  as  ddicaic  a 
maiuier  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  his  taking  that  step.  The 
caidiiul  performed  his  oSice  with  the  greatest  discretion,  &nd 
cadeavoured  with  all  his  eloquence  to  palliate  the  conduct  of 
his  master.  But  Charles  treated  him  only  with  evasive  answers, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without  ha%-ing  obtained  any 
satis&ctoiy  avowal  of  his  royal  highness's  intentions.  The  king 
waited  for  some  days,  in  the  hope  that  Charles  would  liepjirt, 
but  was  then  obliged  to  despatch  another  messenger  with  still 
more  mgent  entreaties.  The  person  selected  for  this  puipose 
was  the  Duke  de  Ges^Tes,  governor  of  Paris,  who,  besides 
instructions  to  urge  Ids  departure,  carried  a  cartt  hlanihe,  which 
the  Prince  was  requested  to  fill  up  with  any  sum  he  might  please 
to  demand  as  a  pension,  in  consideration  of  his  obeying  the 
king's  wishes.  When  this  ambassador  disclosed  his  proposals  to 
Charles,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  them  with  unequii'ocal  niarks 
of  contempt,  saying  thai  '  pensions  were  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  present  case,  and  that  he  only  wished  the  king  to 
keep  his  word.'  The  duke  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the 
negotiations  which  required  his  departure  from  France;  but 
Cliarles,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  insisted  upon  the  previous  treaty 
between  his  most  Christian  majesty  and  himself,  by  which  they 
had  become  mutual  allies.  The  Duke  de  Gesvres  being  thus 
unsuccessful,  the  Count  de  Maurepas  and  the  pope's  nuncio  were 
one  after  another  sent  upon  the  same  errand,  and  the  king  even 
wrote  a  letter  lo  him  with  his  own  hand ;  but  all  without  effect 
As  no  attempt  was  made  by  either  party  to  conceal  these 
strange  proceedings,  they  soon  became  known  over  Europe.  In 
Paris  they  excited  a  degree  of  interest  such  as  no  public  event 
was  ever  before  known  to  occasioa  For  a  person  in  such 
peculiar  circumstances  to  thwart  the  intentions,  and  disregard 
the  power,  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  was  esteemed  in  that  region 
a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  daring.  His  exploits  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  fasonating  graces  of  his  person,  had  previously 
disposed  die  Parisians  to  an  extravagant  degree  of  admiration, 
and  it  was  completed  when  lo  these  channs  was  added  that 
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arising  from  his  unmerited  distresses.  He  now  became  axx 
object  of  even  more  attraction  than  the  king  hinaself.  When- 
ever he  appeared  upon  the  pubUc  walks,  the  whole  company 
followed  him.  When  he  entered  the  theatre,  he  became  the 
sole  spectacle  of  the  place.  On  all  occasions  he  seemed  the 
only  person  who  was  insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  his  fate  j  and 
while  he  talked  with  his  usual  gaiety  to  the  young  noblemen  who 
surrounded  him,  no  one  could  speak  of  him  without  admiratioD, 
and  some  could  not  behold  him  without  tears. 

The  public  feeling  so  liberally  excited  in  his  favour  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  far  less  to  the  ministry.  There 
were  other  personages  whom  it  yet  further  offended.  These 
were  the  Ear!  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Cathcart,  two  British  noble- 
men, then  residing  in  Paris  as  hostages  to  guarantee  the  restora- 
tion of  Cape  Breton  to  its  original  proprietors  tlie  French,  in 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Charles  was  known  to  have  commented 
with  bitterness  upon  the  meanness  of  the  British  government  in 
giving  hostages  to  France ;  and  the  two  noblemen  could  not 
help,  moreover,  feeling  personally  piqued  at  the  respect  which 
was  everywhere  shewn  to  the  public  enemy  of  their  country, 
while  they  themselves  were  treated  with  iil-suppressed  contempt. 
They  therefore  complained  to  the  French  monarch  that  there 
was  one  important  article  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  not  fulfiUed. 
His  majesty  gave  them  for  answer  thai  he  only  waited  the  return 
of  a  messenger  from  Rome,  with  an  answer  to  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  the  old  Pretender,  demanding  that  Charles  should 
be  withdrawn,  by  paternal  authority,  from  the  kingdom,  before 
taking  active  measures  to  that  effect 

The  messenger  mentioned  by  the  king  returned  on  the  9th  of 
December  (1748}  with  a  letter  from  the  old  Chevaiier,  enclosing 
another,  under  a  flying  sea!,  addressed  to  his  son,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  Prince  to  obey  the  king's  wishes.  His  majesty, 
after  having  read  the  last  epistle,  sent  it  to  Charles,  by  way  of 
giving  him  a  last  chance  of  declaring  his  submission  to  the  royal 
authority ;  but  the  inflexible  Prince  thought  proper  to  hold  out 
even  against  his  father's  commands.     He  dcclat«d  Openly  dut 
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no  pensions,  promises,  or  ulvania|{ffi  whulDVitr  tliiulil  liiiluba 
him  to  renounce  hJK  ju»t  right*;  tluit,  c^i  ihc  runliiiry,  hu  m** 
resolved  to  consecrate  the  last  moiiiniu  uf  liU  lik  bi  llitlt 
recovety.  The  king  no  sooner  k-nitiiri!  Iliiil  he  wm*  mill  ijiiwillin({ 
to  depart,  than  he  called  a  council  of  itule,  wlmm  )l  WiU  itulri 
mined  to  arrest  him,  and  carry  him  out  of  Ihr  kliti^ilouj  liy  ti>n  u. 
Louis  was  still  so  averse  to  treat  his  unroriiiimti;  ally  wilh 
disrespect,  and  still  entertained  so  much  rcganl  fur  liliii,  (liui 
when  the  order  for  his  arrest  was  presented  for  nlKiiuluri-,  he 
exclaimed,  with  sorrow  which  we  may  hope  was  not  iiffecleil  i 
'  Ah,  pauvrc  prince  I  qu'il  est  difficile  pour  un  roi  d'Ctrc  un 
veritable  ami!'  The  order  was  signed  at  three  o'clock  in  tlie 
afternoon,  but  it  was  blazed  all  over  Paris  before  the  evening. 
A  person  of  the  Prince's  retinue  heard  and  carricil  him  the 
intelligence,  but  he  affected  not  to  believe  it.  Next  day 
(December  lo),  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Tuileries,  a  |>crson 
of  condition  informed  him  that  he  would  certainly  be  seized  that 
very  day  if  he  did  not  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  departure  ; 
but,  resolved  to  put  the  government  to  the  last  extremity,  he 
treated  the  intelligence  as  chimerical,  and  turning  to  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, ordered  a  box  lo  be  hired  for  him  that  night  at  the  opera. 
The  preparations  made  for  his  arrest  were  upon  a  scale  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  his  character,  or  rather  were 
dictated  by  the  extent  of  public  favour  which  he  was  supposed 
to  enjoy.  No  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  of  the  guards  were 
drawn  out  and  posted  in  the  court  of  the  Palais-Royal ;  a  great 
number  of  sergeants  and  grenadiers,  armed  in  cuhasses  and 
helmets,  filled  die  passage  of  the  opera-house ;  the  gu^i,  or  city 
police,  were  stationed  in  the  streets  to  stop  aJl  carriages.  The 
sergeants  of  the  grenadiers,  as  the  most  intrepid,  were  selected 
to  seize  the  Prince.  Two  companies  of  grenadiers  took  post  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  kitchens,  where  the  Duke  de  Biron,  com- 
mander of  the  French  guards,  and  who  was  commissioned  to 
superintend,  waited  in  a  coach,  disguised,  to  see  the  issue  of  die 
enterprise.  The  mousquetaires  had  onlcts  to  be  ready  to  mount 
on  horseback;   troops  were  posted  upon  the  road  from  the 
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Palais-Royal  to  the  stale-prison  of  Vincennes,  io  which  the 
Prince  was  to  be  disposed.  Hatchets  and  scaJing-ladders  were 
prepared,  and  locksmiths  directed  to  attend,  in  order  to  take  his 
royal  highness  by  escalade,  in  case  he  should  throw  himself  into 
some  house,  and  there  attempt  to  stand  a  siege.  A  physician 
and  three  surgeons,  moreover,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
Io  dress  whoever  might  be  wounded. 

Into  this  well-prepared  and  formidable  trap  Charles  entered 
with  all  the  unthinking  boldness  of  a  desperate  man.  Scorning 
the  repeated  warnings  he  had  received,  and  disregarding  a 
friendly  voice  which  told  him,  as  he  passed  along  in  his  carriage, 
that  the  opera-house  n-as  beset,  he  drove  up  as  usual  to  that 
place ;  where  he  no  sooner  alighted  on  the  ground,  than  he  was 
surrounded  by  six  sergeants  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  who  seized 
his  person ;  one  taking  care  of  each  limb,  while  other  two 
crossed  their  anns,  and  bore  him  off  the'  street  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Palais-Royal ;  the  soldiers  in  the  meantime  keeping 
oif  the  crowd  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  seizing  the  few  persons 
who  attended  him.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  courtyard. 
Major  de  Vatidreuil,  who  had  been  deputed  to  act  by  the  Duke 
de  fiiron,  approached  his  royal  highness  and  said :  '  Prince, 
your  arms:  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king.'  Charles 
immediately  presented  his  sword;  but  that  not  satisfying  his 
captors,  they  searched  his  person,  and  found  a  pair  of  pistols 
and  a  poniard,  together  with  a  penknife  and  a  book,  all  of 
which  they  removed.  They  then  bound  him  with  silk  cord,  of 
which  the  duke  had  provided  ten  elis  on  purpose,  and  hurried 
him  into  a  hired  coach,  which  was  immediately  driven  off, 
attended  by  a  strong  guard.  Another  party  in  the  meantime 
entered  his  palace,  and  arrested  all  his  followers  and  servants, 
who  were  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Bastile,  though  soon 
afterwards  liberated,  Charles  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennes,  and  tlirust  into  an  upper  room  of  narrow  dimensions,' 
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where  he  was  left  to  seek  repose,  attetified  by  only  a  single 
friend — the  faithful  Neil  Mackechan,  who,  mth  Flora  Mac- 
(lonald,  had  accompanied  him  in  his  journey  through  Skye.' 
So  long  as  he  was  in  the  presence  of  die  soldiers,  or  any  officers 
of  the  French  government,  he  had  maintained  a  lofty  air,  and 
spoken  in  a  haughty  tone,  as  if  to  shew  that  he  was  superior  to 
his  misfortunes ;  hut  when  finally  left  in  this  desolate  chamber, 
with  only  a  friend  to  observe  him,  he  gave  way  to  the  tumult  of 
painful  feeling  which  agitated  his  breast  Throwing  himself 
upon  a  chair,  according  to  the  report  of  Mackechan,  as  after- 
wards communicated  to  a  family  in  Skye,  he  clasped  his  hands 
together,  and  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed :  '  Ah,  my  faithful 
mountaineers  !  you  would  never  have  treated  me  thus !  Would 
I  were  still  with  you  !' — his  mind  apparently  reverting  at  this 
moment  of  peculiar  distress  to  the  transient  glories  of  his  late 
brilliant  though  unhappy  enterprise. 

Charles  was  kept  in  confinement  till  the  15th,  when,  having 
given  his  parole  diat  he  would  not  return  to  the  French  domin- 
ions, he  was  taken  from  Vincennes,  and  carried  by  easy  stages, 
under  a  guard,  to  Avignon. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

MEASURES   FOR   PREVENTION   OF    FURTHER   DISTURBANCES. 

'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story — 
He  was  a  most  confoanded  Toiy, 
And  grew,  or  he  a  much  belied, 
Extreoiely  dull  before  he  diol.' 

Im  the  parliamentary  session  of  1747,  several  measures  were 
brought  forward  and  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  future 
,  disturbance  on  account  of  the  succession. 

<  Neil  Msckcctun  or  Macdonld  hid  been,  ii  ihe  Pnnoe'i  dnint.  ippninied  a  lleutenul 
in  Lord  t^lplvir't  (cKimeDI  of  the  Scolih  Drigade  in  the  xrvlce  of  Fnnce.  He  Hibss- 
nucDIly  hid  a  pcnum  sf  ]sa  livm  per  winum.— JLrllVr  tfCtlaiul  Julm  MAtinaid  (aw 
^Fkn\  MS..  mtttiatuii^lhnBUktt. 
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The  first  was  one  or  mercy,  an  act  of  indenuiity  granting 
pardon  to  all  who  still  survived  of  the  late  offenders,  exceptjng 
about  eighty  persons  mentioned  by  name,  these  being  generally 
individuals  of  some  note  in  the  insurrection,  or  who  had  been 
connected  with  it'     At  the  same  time  that  this  act  was  passed 

1  Of  nobkoied  excepted,  ttiere  were  the  Earls  of  l^aqtuir  and  Clsnc^ny;  oTtAraatf*, 
Sir  Junis  Snuart,  Sir  Jofao  Dnuglu,  Sir  Jama  HiniDguni,  S^  Jims  Campbell,  Sir 
Willius  Dunbir,  and  Sir  Alemidet  Bumenaui ;  at  Highland  chiefi  and  geoikmen  of 
DDle,  Micdawicll  of  Glcngany,  Macleod  of  Kawy,  Micgngoi  af  Glengyle,  Giant  vt 
denauiiiiniin,  RDberUon  of  Stnun,  Chlshalm  of  Ciniui,  t>niinni<Hid  of  Bochaldf .  Fnitr 
ofFayen.  PrucrofGonul^.  Fiuerof  BrawicL,  .Ciieuiuid  Jamet  MicdoDald,  bnMhcn 

Fiu1uill]r,  and  Robert  Murray  (originally  MacgnEorl  of  Glencarnoek;  of  Lowland  gEMle- 
tnvnof  note.  Archibald  5iewan,]ale  Lord  ProvDH  of  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Slur  of  Glavdiioi^ 

Uodwick,  Altinuider  Gordon  of  Carnoutie,  John  Gordon  of  Avichie.  Robcfl  Cotdwi 
younger  of  Logie,  Jama  Gordon  of  GUsiyrum,  David  Hunter  of  Bumiide.  John  Haldol 
at  Lanrlcli.  AoJTtw  Hay  yaunger  of  Banncs,  Alciandcr  Irvine  of  Drum,  Jamet  Meir  of 
SloneywDud.  llioniai  Oiilvk  of  F,m  MUI,  Thomu  Ogiliie  of  Coul.  Jamo  Stirling  al 
Cnitboniet,  John  Turner  younger  of  TumeiJuill,  and  Andnw  Wauchope  of  Middiy-  Tbi> 
aci  aln  eacepted  IhoK  who  had  formerly  been  specified  in  what  wa>  called  the  Act  of 
Attainder.  ThaiBcr,  wtiich  had  beeu  paiaed  in  the  month  of  May  1746,  af^er  redlins  thai 
on  or  before  April  18,  ceitaitt  pciaoDi  named  had  traitonusly  levied  war  againit  the  hji^ 
■od  were  now  fled  from  justice,  cimcted  that  the  uid  penoiti  should  be  held  cttiUy  of  hifh 
tKUOD.  and  ktoikd  attainted,  if  they  did  not  turreoder  thcntielvea  to  juatice  before  the  sitk 
of  July.  The  peiuu  named  in  Ihk  ad  were:  Aluander,  Eari  (rf  KelUe:  WiUia^ 
VIkouoI  of  Snalhallin  :  Aleiander,  Lord  Rulign;  David  Wemyu.  Saq.,  GOnimonljF 
oiled  Lord  Ekho,  eldeu  ion  and  heirHtpparent  oT  Jaraci.  Eari  of  Wemyst ;  Jaaci  Uaimf 

Frater,  Ekj.,  eldCEl  aoD  and  hcir-opparcnt  of  Simoo.  Lord  Lovat :  George  Munay,  Ea^, 
eatmnonty  called  Lord  George  MurTay.  broihor  D>  JanKi.  Duke  of  Alhole;  Lewis  Gwdoa, 
Kaq.,  commonly  called  Lord  Lewis  Gordoo,  brother  to  Cocmo  George,  Duke  of  Gacdoa^ 
Jintes  Dninimond.  tuking  upon  himielf  tbc  title  of  Dulte  of  Penh :  Janei  Graham,  bn  ef 
thinirooa,  taking  on  himseir  the  tide  of  Viiooum  of  Dundeo;  John  Naini.  takins~U|na 
himietf  the  title  or  style  of  Lard  Nairn  :  David  Ogilvie,  taking  upon  himKlf  tbc  tide  df 
Lord  Ogilvie  ;  John  DrummoDd,  taking  upon  himself  the  style  oi  title  of  Lord  Jotin  Drum- 
mond,  braihu  to  Jauiea  DnimmoDd.  talcing  00  himadT  (he  uilt  of  Duke  of  IVrth  :  RubcR 
Meroer,  Esq.,  otherwise  Nairn  of  Akiie  (  Sir  Willinin  Gordon  of  Wrk ;  John  Murmjr  of 
Itroughlon,  Ek|,  ;  John  GonJon  the  elder  of  Glenbucket;  Donald  Cameron  the  yourvcrof 
Locheil  !  Dr  Arcbilnid  CamerDn.  brotlier  to  Donald  Cameron  the  younger  of  Loelujl  i 
Ludovick  Cameron  of  Tor  Caule  -.  Alexander  Cameron  of  DungaUon :  DonaM  MacdooaJ^ 
of  Clanranald.  junior,  son  10  Ronald  Macdonald  of  Claruanald :  Doruld  Hacdocidd  oT 
Locfagarry^  Aleaander  Idandonald  of  Keppoch;  Atchibaki  Maedanald,  son  of  rnlCIt 
Mantonald  of  Rarrivlalsi  Alocandcr  Uicdonald  of  Clencae  ^  Evan  Maqjienen  of  Clonyi 
Laehlaa  Maclachlan  of  Castle  Lachlan;  John  tlukionoo  of  Maeklnnoa  i  O10IW 
Stuait  of  Ankhiel ;  George  Lacklian,  eldes  ion  and  heir-appaicnt  of  Genrte  'r-'-hin 
afCamwalh;  L.iwia>oe  (NipbanI  (he  eUet  of  Gaiki  Lnwmue Olipluinl  the  ywngn  tt 
(«afk  ;  Jamea  Grafanm  the  yDUDgcr  of  Alrth :  John  Stuart,  comihwily  oiled  John  Kogr 
Stuart;  Francis  Farquhanoa  of  Monalieryg;  AletaHder  Macgfhvrae  of  DrUHiactiUht 
"  "  a  XtMiiif 
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(June  1747),  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  including  those 
who  liad  been  apprehended  for  their  concern  in  the  Prince's 
escape,  were  liberated. 

An  act  was  passed  for  enforcing  those  already  in  existence  for 
diaamiLng  the  Highlanders.  It  was  now  orddned  that  if  any 
man  residing  within  the  Highland  line  should  fail  to  deliver  up 
his  arms  before  the  isi  of  August  1747,  or  if  any  man  should 
attempt  to  conceal  arms  either  in  his  house  or  in  the  fields,  he 
was  to  be  for  the  first  offence  fined  in  fifteen  pounds,  and 
imprisoned  witliout  bail  till  pa}TnenL  If  payment  was  not  made 
nilhin  one  month,  he  was  to  be  transported  to  America  as  a 
common  soldier,  if  able  to  serve ;  if  not  able  to  serve,  he  was  to 
be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  then  only  liberated  on  finding 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the  next  ten  years.  If 
the  offender  was  a  woman,  she  was  to  be  fined  in  the  same  sum, 
imprisoned  till  payment,  and  afterwards  confined  for  six  months. 
A  second  offence  against  this  law  was  to  be  visited  with  no  less 
a  punishment  than  transportation  for  seven  years. 

Not  only  were  the  Highlanders  deprived  of  their  arms,  but 
their  very  dress  was  proscribed,  and  by  still  severer  penalties. 
The  same  act  ordained  that,  after  the  ist  of  August  1747,  if  any 
person,  whether  man  or  boy,  within  the  same  tract  of  country, 
were  found  wearing  the  clothes  commonly  called  '  the  Highland 
clothes;'  that  is,  the  plaid,  philibeg,  trews,  shoulder-belts,  or 
any  part  whatsoever  of  the  Highland  garb,  or  if  any  person 
were  found  to  wear  a  dress  composed  of  tartan  or  party- 
coioiired  cloth,  he  should  be  imprisoned  sis'  months  without 
bail  for  the  first  offence,  and  on  its  repetition  be  transported  for 
seven  years. 

It  was  thus  hoped  that  not  only  would  the  Highlanders  be 
incapable  of  again  levying  war  against  the  state,  but  that,  their 
distinction  as  a  nation  being  destroyed,  they  would  with  all 
haste  become  obedient  servants  to  government,  like  the  rest  of 

ler  Madeodt  wn  lo  Mr  JiAia  M^li-od,  advocilK:  Joha  Hny,  ivnioaex 
ir  (0  ihd  lignei ;  ADdRW  Liimi^alD,  othcTwiv  iHuniHlaiTi.  wn  ia  WiUjam 
Tsc  Lumblain,  wtiicr  in  Edinbrneh  i  and  William  Fidlcr,  dcrk  in  ihe 
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the  community.  As  might  have  been  expected,  tlie  result  was 
very  different.  The  clans  were,  it  is  true,  effectually  prevented 
from  ever  again  going  to  the  field  against  the  House  of  Hanover, 
but  they  were  not  induced  to  regard  that  family  or  their  govern- 
ment with  any  additional  degree  of  favour.  On  the  contrary, 
theii  previous  disaffection  was  eiiasperatcd  by  these  harsh 
measures  into  absolute  hatred.  '  Even  the  loyal  clans,'  says 
Dr  Johnson,  '  murmured  with  an  appearance  of  Justice,  that 
after  having  defended  the  king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the 
future  to  defend  themselves,  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited  which  had  been  legally  employed.'  But  if  the  los 
their  arms  occasioned  discontent,  the  change  of  their  dress 
produced  feelings  still  less  favourable  to  the  exisdng  govcro- 
menL  Had  the  whole  race  been  decimated,  as  their  historian 
General  Stewart  remarks,  more  violent  grief,  indignadon,  and 
shame  could  not  have  been  exdted  among  them  than  by  this 
encroachment  upon  their  dearest  national  prejudices.  It  may 
be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  Highlanders  have  eventually 
become  good  servants  lo  the  state,  and  un distinguishable  in 
dress  and  demeanour  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  no  part  of 
the  blessing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  enactment 

The  next  act  of  the  legislature  was  the  celebrated  one  for 
abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland  It  was  supposed 
that,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  power  which  all  land-proprietora 
had  hitherto  possessed  of  judging  in  civil  and  criminal  t 
among  their  dependants,  the  spirit  of  clanship  would  receive  a 
mortal  blow.  Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  to  buy  up  all  these 
petty  jurisdictions  from  the  proprietors,  and  to  vest  them  in 
sheriffs,  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  king.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  the  hereditary  justiciarship  of  Scotland,  vested  in 
the  family  of  Argyll,  should  be  purchased,  and  transferred  to 
the  High  Court  and  Circuit-courts  of  Justiciary,  and  that  all 
constabularies  should  be  abolished,  except  the  office  of  high 
constable.  The  whole  sum  granted  by  parliiunent  in  exchange 
for  the  heritable  jurisdictions  was  ^^152,000  —  one  of  the 
cheapest  purchases  of  patronage  and  power  ever  made.     A 


^^H  compai 
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companion  act  abolished  the  right  of  ward-holdiog,  by  which 
landlords  commanded  the  military  services  of  their  tenants.  By 
these  meaos  the  last  conspicuous  features  of  the  feudal  system 
brought  to  an  end  in  Scotland,  Another  act  bore  refer- 
to  the  religious  body  styled  the  Scottish  Episcopalians. 
TTie  Episcopal  Church  had  ceased  to  be  the  established  religion 
of  the  country,  when  its  supporters,  the  Stuarts,  ceased  to  reign 
over  Britain.  Previously  to  that  period,  it  had  been  unpopular 
among  the  lower  orders  of  people-^origina]ly,  on  account  of  a 
prejudice  which  they  had  against  bishops,  and  latterly,  on 
account  of  the  injudicious  persecutions  which  this  church  was 
the  occasion  of  bringing  upon  the  Presbyterians.  Want  of 
popular  favour  joined  at  the  Revolution  with  another  circum- 
stance to  jirocure  its  downfall.  King  William,  before  leaving 
Holland,  had  promised,  in  a  declaration,  to  maintain  it  in  all  its 
privileges;  and  when  he  had  settled  himself  at  London,  he  was 
prepared  to  keep  his  promise.  On  proceeding,  however,  to 
sound  the  bishops  as  to  their  affection  to  his  government,  he 
found  them  obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  the  former  monarch, 
alleging  that,  as  they  had  already  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  James 
and  his  heirs — for  such  was  then  the  tenor  of  the  oalh  of 
allegiance — they  could  not  in  conscience  transfer  their  fealty 
to  him.  William  then  saw  fit  to  establish  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  members  of  which,  he  underelood,  had  already 
testified  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  government  by  dese- 
crating the  fanes  of  Episcopacy,  and  rabbling  out  its  clergy. 
Prom  this  time  Episcopacy  was  marked  as  the  religion  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  subjected' to  a  variety  of  restrictions  and  per- 
secutions, not  more  at  the  hands  of  the  reformed  government, 
than  at  those  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  and  common  people. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Earl  of  Strathmore 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament '  for  the  toleration 
of  all  Protestants  in  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,'  a  strong 
representation  was  offered  against  it  by  the  General  Assembly, 
concluding  in  these  words  :  '  That  they  were  persuaded  that  to 
enact  a  toleration  for  those  in  the  Episcopal  way — wAicA  God  in 
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if  is  infinite  merey  avert ! — tvould  be  to  (stahlish  iniquity  by  a  law, 
and  would  bring  upon  tlie  promoters  thereof,  and  their  famlliee, 
the  dreadful  guilt  of  all  those  sins  and  pernicious  effects  that 
might  ensue  thereupon."'  The  Episcopal  forms  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  be  adhered  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth 
and  rank,  and  no  mean  portion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  country, 
down  to  the  year  1745,  when,  as  already  mentioned,  its  chapels 
sent  forth  not  a  few  enthusiasts  to  join  the  standard  of  Fiince 
Charles,  and  it  of  course  attracted  the  determined  hostility  of 
the  existing  government.  Duke  William,  in  his  march  to  the 
north,  finding  it  identified  beyond  all  doubt  with  the  disaffection 
of  the  district  of  Angus,  had  thought  proper  to  visit  it  with  the 
terrors  of  military  law ;  and  the  batde  of  CuUoden  had  only 
been  gained  one  week,  when  he  succeeded  in  closing  up  every 
place  of  worship  throughout  the  country  in  which  a  nonjuring, 
clergyman  officiated.  On  this  occasion,  the  Bibles,  prayer-books, 
and  other  furniture  of  many  of  the  chapels,  were  taken  out  by 
the  soldiers  and  openly  burned,  and  even  the  buildings  were  in 
some  instances  destroyed.  It  was  now  resolved  to  subject  the 
Episcopalian  body  to  a  system  of  persecution  which  might  have 
the  colour  of  law.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  less  than 
three  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  any  Episcopal  clergyman  officiating  after  the  ist 
of  September  1 746,  without  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  assurance,  or  without  praying  once,  during  the 
performance  of  worship,  for  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
and  for  all  the  royal  family,  should,  for  the  first  oflfence,  suAer 
six  months'  imprisonment ;  for  the  ■  second  (upon  conviction 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary),  be  transported  to  the 
American  plantations  for  life,  and,  in  case  of  returning  from 
banishment,  be  subjected  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  It  was 
also  ordained  that  no  proprietor  of  a  closed  Episcopal  meeting- 
house should  regain  possession  of  it  till  he  gave  security  for 
jC^oo  that  he  would  not  again  permit  it  to  be  occupied  by  a 

1  Dcliham*!  UiUory  iff  EH[laiid.  L  igj. 
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nonjuiiDg  clergyman.  In  order  to  prevent  these  unfortunate 
ministers  from  officiating  even  in  private,  it  was  also  enacted 
that  every  house  in  which  five  or  more  persons  met  to  hear 
them  perform  service,  should  be  considered  a  meeting-house 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  With  a  purpose  still  more  male- 
volent— that  of  entirely  destroying  the  apostolical  ordination 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  had  continued 
to  IniDsmit  from  one  to  another  since  the  Revolution — it  was 
decreed  that  no  letters  of  orders  should  be  registered  after  the 
I  St  of  September,  except  such  as  had  been  given  by  the  Church 
of  England  or  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Cruel  as  this  persecution  was,  it  might  not  eventually  have 
injured  the  church  so  much,  if  it  had  not  also  extended  to  the 
laity.  The  act  declared  that  if,  after  the  ist  of  September  1746, 
any  person  should  resort  to  an  illegal  Episcopal  meeting-house, 
and  not  give  notice  within  five  days  of  such  illegal  meeting  to 
some  proper  magistrate,  he  should  be  subjected  to  fine  or 
imprisonment  It  declared  further  that  no  peer  of  Scotland 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
parliament,  or  of  voting  at  such  election ;  and  that  no  pt-rson 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for 
any  shire  or  burgh  who  should,  within  the  compass  of  any  future 
year,  be  twice  present  at  divine  service  in  an  Episcopal  meeting 
in  Scotland  not  held  according  to  law. 

In  this  stale  of  things,'  some  of  the  clergy,  who,  thoiigli 
steady  and  lealous  Episcopalians,  had  always  professed  them- 
selves not  Jacobites,  feeling  it  their  duty  to  render  their  chapels 
legal  meeting-houses,  repaired  to  the  proper  magistrates,  took 
the  oaths  to  government  required  by  the  act,  and  got  their 
letters  of  orders  registered  before  the  ist  of  September.  But 
this  compliance  availed  them  nothing.  In  May  1 748,  the  act  of 
1746  was  amended,  and  an  enactment  made  that  no  letters  of 
orders  not  granted  by  some  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  Ireland  should  be  sufficient  to  quaUfy  any  Scottish  Episcopal 

t  Kejth'l  Cilalople.  wilh  Appendix,  ty  the  Rev.  Dr  fttu^lL  l>.  yt- 
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pastor,  whether  the  same  had  been  registered  before  or  since 
the  ist  of  September  1746;  and  that  every  such  rc^stra- 
lion,  whether  made  before  or  since,  should  now  be  null  and 
void.  This  act  was  directed  against  the  vety  religion  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  for  it  precluded  them  from  the  privileges 
of  political  repentance.  As  such  it  was  felt  by  the  English 
bishops,  not  one  of  whom  ventured  to  support  the  bill,  while 
some  spoke  strenuously  against  it,  as  a  flagrant  attack  on  the 
leading  principles  of  Christian  liberty. 

That  these  statutes  were  not  mere  raatteis  of  form,  but  that 
the  penalties  were  rigorously  put  in  execution,  could  be  proved 
by  numerous  instances.  One  clergyman,  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  well-known  poetical  genius  than  by  his  piety  and  private 
worth,  the  Rev.  John  Skinner  of  I.ongmay  in  Aberdeenshire, 
was  imprisoned,  In  terms  of  the  second  act,  for  six  months,  in 
the  public  jail  of  the  county  town,  although  he  had  previously 
taken  all  the  loyal  oaths,  and  for  two  years  prayed  for  the  king 
by  name.  Other  clergymen  who  did  not  pray  for  the  king 
by  name,  suffered  similar  imprisonments ;  and  a  few  were  obl^ed 
to  take  refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere  from  the  penalties  widi 
which  they  were  threatened. 

The  general  result  of  the  two  statutes  was  simply  lo  annihilate 
the  conscientious  portion  of  the  church.  It  was  now  impossible 
for  a  lay  member  of  it  to  continue  in  the  faith  of  his  forebthers 
and  that  of  his  own  youth,  without  incurring  disqualifications  of 
the  most  grievous  sort.  Altogether,  the  persecutions  to  which 
tlie  church  was  subjected  were  of  a  nature  even  more  severe 
than  those  with  which  the  Presbyterians  were  visited  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  In  what  are  considered  the  hottest  periods 
of  that  perseaition,  the  clergymen  were  permitted  to  retain 
parish  churches,  upon  tlie  simple  condition  of  yielding  verbal 
obedience  to  the  government,  and  not  one  individual  suffered 
punishment  who  was  not  also  a  rebel  against  the  state.  But 
in  this  persecution  of  a  later  and  milder  time,  the  whole 
clergy  were  deprived  of  even  the  privileges  of  dissenters,  and 
exposed  to  the  severest  punishment,  except  death,  for  simply 
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withholding  their  allegiance.  The  Presbyterians  could  at  any  lime 
have  saved  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  Scriptural  phrase : 
'God  save  the  king;'  but  the  Episcopalians  could  not  escape, 
without  actually  perjuring  themselves— without  swearing  {by 
the  oath  of  abjuration)  that  they  believed,  what  00  unprejudiced 
man  could  believe,  that  the   Pretender  was  a  supposititious 

child. 

If  the  persecution  of  the  Episcopalians  surpassed  that  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  severity,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  members 
of  the  former  church  displayed  fully  as  much  constancy  under 
their  afllicrions.  Instead  of  fomenting  civil  rebellion,  or 
declaiming  in  their  private  assemblies  against  the  government 
which  treated  them  with  so  much  cruelty,  they  submitted  with 
meekness  to  a  fate  which  they  could  nor  controvert  Instead 
of  flying  to  the  fields  and  publishing  their  grievances  at 
conventicles,  they  sought  to  administer  those  ordinances  to 
private  families  which  they  were  prevented  from  dispensing  to 
a  congregation.  Individual  clergymen  have  thus  been  known 
to  perform  worship  no  less  than  sixteen  limes  in  one  day.' 

'  The  ibin>  lo  which  Ihe  Jicobile  EpiKopalimii  wnr  put,  tn  ord«  to  peifD™  iho 
ccrcmojlifi  of  rtUgirMl  wif houl  ijicunine  1c£al  TenKCanae.  were  quite  ai  dislrusing  u  th»e 
oT  the  noDCDDlbrmua  of  Kiag  Cfaules'i  lime,  la  Ihe  EpuCDfAl  Rdgilter  ot  MulhiU  la 
FenhihiR  Oitn  ii  the  fallowing  cnlry,  undu  date  tt  March  10,  irjo,  in  the  handnirinE 
of  Ihe  Rer.  WiUiani  Enkinc  EpiKopal  aiiniucr  there  (falhci  of  Ihe  lite  WiJliaai  Enkioe, 
£■■(,.  ■dtoale,  better  known  t^  hii  Kdatona]  dlle  of  Lrnil  Kiaedder): 

'JV.if.— With  Hich  eaccnvB  fcveritr  ven  the  pcdI  lam  enculed  at  thii  time,  Uial 
Andrew  Moir  having  negUcted  to  keep  his  appoinimeni  with  me  at  my  own  home  this 
motning.  and  FullowinK  me  lo  Locd  Rdlo'i  home  of  Duncnib.  we  couM  not  lake  Itie  child 

ID  prevent  oul  being  diwoveied,  add  baptite  the  child  Ihere—namelr,  Helen,  lawfal 
dAughlsr  of  Andrew  Moir  and  Aime  Grey,  in  Crorihtsid  of  FaimlDD,  burn  Uie  iBlb.  and 
Vp^abaptiied  ihe  »th  of  March  1750.' 

unfortunale  clergymen  Dcca&onally  duplajred  nndtr  their  afflictiiiG  CErcuniMiuica.  It 
Tflfen  to  an  dd  lady  who  died  Lalety  {tBi^l  ia  Edinburgh,  and  who  irlaled  il  lo  my 
iATomuDL  Tlujpcrwp  vathornat  Dundee,  and  had  the  fortune  to  be  the  gnnd-Klauflbter, 
paternally,  of  a  minister  of  the  alabhshcd  church,  while  her  crandfalher  by  the  mother'a 
aide  WAS  a  biihop  of  Ihe  EjnBcopal  communioo.  Iter  mother  wiabcd  ardently  that  aha 
ihaiild  be  bapdied  by  bir  lalber  Ihe  faiahop.  while  her  huahind't  father,  oo  the  Dthet  hand, 
wat  determined  U  perTann  that  office  hinuelT.  Sucb  wai  the  lUW  of  ihe  lima,  that  the 
Iniliop  could  not  act  Id  (he  way  pntpoced  without  gre4t  dang^,  not  wai  Ik  lurr  iliat  the 
ptlemal  grand^ther  of  the  child  might  not  be  k>  macb  eaaspeiaifd  aa  10  inform  upmi  him. 
Fi/mJy  edified,  however,  in  Ihe  ccrlaifliy  thai  biib  conduct  waa  worthy  ia  the  eyes  uf  GoJ, 
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However  much  the  historian  of  this  period  may  be  imposed 
to  condemn  the  cruelty  displayed  in  these  statutes,  he  must 
certainly  acknowledge  that  they  were  attended  eventually  with 
the  desired  effect  of  disabhng  the  malcontent  part  of  the 
community.  By  the  first,  the  Highlanders  were  deprived  of  the 
means  of  canying  on  an  active  warfare,  and  put  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  By 
the  second,  the  whole  people  of  Scotland  were  emancipated 
from  their  obligations  to  the  aristocracy,  and  enabled  to  prose- 
cute commercial  and  agricultural  enterprise  with  increased 
effect  By  the  third,  a  religious  community  which  had  formerly 
cherished  unfailing  affection  for  the  House  of  Stuart  was  com- 
pletely broken  up,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  the  existing  government 

The  spirit  of  Jacobitism,  during  its  period  of  decay,  was 
something  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  year  1745, 
It  had  till  that  period  been  the  spirit  of  young  as  well  as  old 
people,  and  possessed  sufhcient  strength  to  excile  its  votaries 
into  acdve  warfare.  But  as  the  Stuarts  then  ceased  to  acquire 
fresh  adherents,  and  their  claims  became  daily  more  and  more 
obsolete,  it  was  now  left  entirely  to  the  generation  which  had 
witnessed  its  glories ;  in  other  words,  became  dependent  upon 
the  existence  of  a  few  old  enthusiasts,  more  generally  of  the 
female  than  the  male  sex.  After  this  period,  indeed,  Jacobitism 
became  identified  with  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  ceased  to 
have  the  power  of  moving  any  heart,  except  one  which  might 
have  ilirobbed  with  love  for  Prince  Charles,  or  heaved  to  the 
stem  music  of  Gladsmuir  and  CuUoden. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 


SUKSEXiUaiT  UFE  OF  PRISCE  CHARLES. 


PRfMCB  Charles  was  left  at  the  end  of  1748  in  Avignon, 
immediaicly  after  having  been  liberated  from  tlie  castle  of 
Vinccnnes.  He  had  not  been  two  months  in  thai  citj.  when 
Gudtlcnly  he  disappeared,  and  for  a  long  time  litde  was  known 
of  his  motions.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  he  piivalely  relumed 
into  France,  attended  only  by  a  Colonel  Goring,  and  that  in 
Majf  he  visited  Paris.  About  this  time  he  is  supposed  to  huve 
contemplated  a  match  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt ;  but  no  serious  negotiation  seems  ever  10  ha\x 
been  entered  upon.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was  lost  sight  of 
by  his  friends,  and  even  by  his  father  and  brother.  Morbid 
feeling,  acting  upon  a  character  naturally  secretive,  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  strange  conduct  During  this  time 
his  father  occasionally  addressed  letters  to  him,  complaining 
of  his  capricious  behaviour,  but  in  terms  of  affecting  mildness. 
He  first  reappears  when,  according  to  Dr  King,  he  visited 
London.  'September  .  .  ,  1750,'  says  thai  gentleman,'  'I 
received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  sec  me 
immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her,  she  led  mc  into  her 
dressing-room,  and  presented  me  to .'    If  I  was  surprised 

1  J-Mticl  a-d  Zilmtr  AiufffU-  i/Ati  nim  T'oh.  hy  I>r  Witllim  Kiiig.  M(«l|wl 
d  5(  Muyi  HalJ.  Oton.  ScokhI  cditioa,  tHi^.  Dt  King  tud  Uen  ■  ktin  Jicolille,  (nil 
WH  one  of  iho  sbkil  liteimrr  men  of  the  parly  in  IT-tJ-  Ha  lind  to  kc  ilie  prxidsnct  of 
recimeilini  liiiil><lf  >u  the  ixiEDiiig  fsniily,  and  bant  <h>i>  of  onint  miicli  Rvileii  by  hia 
roniKr  paity,  KtEu  u  tan  conincud  ■  furioua  imlfAiliy  w  ih«  Princf  and  ■!!  whr>  iilII 
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to  find  him  there,  I  was  stil!  more  astonished  when  he 
acquainted  me  with  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
hazard  a  journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.  The  impatience 
of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which 
was  impracticable ;  but  although  it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they 
had  represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation  had  been  made, 
nor  was  anything  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon 
convinced  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  therefore,  after  a  stay 
in  London  of  five  days  only,  he  returned  to  the  place  fix>m 
whence  he  came.'  The  writer  adds  in  a  note  :  '  He  came  one 
evening  to  my  lodgings  and  drank  tea  with  me :  my  servant, 
after  he  was  gone,  said  to  me  "  that  he  thought  my  new  visitor 
very  like  Prince  Charles."  "  Why,"  said  I,  "  have  you  ever 
seen  Prince  Charles  1"  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow  ;  "  but  this 
gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  exactly  resembles  the  busts 
of  him  which  are  sold  in  Red  Lion  Street,  and  are  said  to  be 
the  busts  of  Prince  Charles."  The  truth  is,  these  busts  were 
Liken  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  his  face.'  It  would  appear  that 
something  of  importance  was  contemplated  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Prince,  as  he  obtained,  with  a  view  to  it,  a  renewal  of  his 
powere  from  his  father. 

Obscurity  again  settles  upon  him  for  a  period.  Where  he 
travelled,  or  where  he  stayed,  what  name  and  character  he 
assumed,  and  by  whom  he  was  attended,  were  unknown  to 
his  friends  in  Britain,  and  even  to  those  abroad  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  most  in  his  confidence.  One  gentle- 
man who  knew  him,  found  him,  in  April  1752,  for  a  few  days  at 
Campvere,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  He  appears,  from 
published  papers,  to  have  trafficked  a  little  with  the  Swedish 
court,  with  a  view  to  aid  towards  a  new  enteqjrise ;  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  at  Stockholm  there  are  traces  of  his  having 
once  resided  there,  particularly  the  insignia  he  wore  in  some 
high  masonic  character,  which  are  still  preserved  in  one  of 
the  lodges  established  in  that  city.  A  letter,  of  date  ijth 
November  1753,  signed  with  his  incognito  narae  John  Douglas, 
without    place,    informs    Colonel   Conng    that    he    hatl 
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wrinen  to  Avignon  to  pay  off  all  his  Roman  Catholic  servants, 
and  his  mistress,  who  was  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had 
behaved  insolently,  but  that  he  still  retained  two  gentlemen 
and  all  the  Protestant  sen-ants.'  Another  letter  adds  the 
reason  for  dismissing  his  servants,  '  as  I  am  not  able  to  main- 
tain them  any  more,'  and  further  expresses  his  hope  that  if 
they  go  to  Rome  his  father  will  maintain  them.  The  preference 
of  the  Protestant  to  the  CathoUc  servants  would  seem  to  indicate 
attachment  for  the  former  religion,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
about  this  time  embraced.  In  a  letter  to  his  father's  secretary, 
Edgar,  14th  March  1754,*  we  have  some  revelations  shewing  a 
decidedly  morbid  state  of  mind.     '  I  am  grieved  to  think  that 
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OUT  master  [his  father]  should  think  that  my  silence  was  either 
neglect  or  want  of  duty ;  but  in  reality  my  situation  is  such,  that 
1  have  nothing  to  say  but  trnprecalions  against  the  fatality  of  bang 
born  in  such  a  detestable  age.  There  are  only  two  things  that, 
with  all  due  respect  that  I  have,  and  shall  always  have,  for  my 
master,  who  is  so  great  a  lover  of  justice  that  he  will  never 
exact  from  me,  and  that  I  can  never  be  capable  to  do.  These  are 
such  things  as  may  be  either  against  my  interest  or  honour.  My 
interest  does  not  imply  any  human  views,  but  only  such  stqra  as 
can  conduct  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country. 
The  unworthy  behaviour  of  certain  ministers  of  loth  December 
1748,  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  settle  anywhere  without 
honour  or  interest  being  at  stake ;  and  were  it  even  possible  for 
me  to  find  a  place  of  abode,  I  think  our  family  have  had  suffer- 
ings enough,  that  will  always  hinder  me  to  marry  as  long  as  in 
misfortune,  for  that  would  only  conduce  to  increase  misery,  or 
subject  any  of  the  family  that  would  have  the  spirit  of  their 
father  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel  rather  than  yield  to  a  vile 
ministry.'  Amongst  other  distresses,  he  seems  about  this  time 
to  have  been  troubled  by  creditors.  In  September  1754,  he 
writes  to  Cluny  Macpherson,  who  had  remained  til!  now  in 
hiding  in  Scotland,  requiring  him  to  come  over  with  all  the 
money  which  had  been  left  under  his  care  in  Scotland,  'for  I 
happen  to  be  at  present  in  great  straits.'  He  made  anxious 
application  to  the  Earl  Marischal  for  his  services ;  but  his  lord- 
sliip  was  too  little  disposed  to  approve  of  his  conduct  to  conunit 
himself  personally  even  as  an  adviser. 

In    17SS1   a  gentleman  whose  name  is  given  as  D s 

(perhaps  Dawkins)  communicated  to  some  of  the  Jacobite 
party  in  Britain  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the  Prince's 
conduct,  representing  hiai  as  one  abandoned  to  a  debauched 
life,  insomuch  as  to  bring  his  health,  and  even  his  life,  into 
danger — that  in  his  excesses  he  had  no  guard  on  his  conduct  or 
expressions,  and  was  in  some  degree  void  of  reason — that  he 
was  always  too  precipitate  in  taking  his  resolutions,  and  was 
then  obstinate  and  deaf  to  the  most  solid  advice — tliat  he  (lut 
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no  value  on,  and  was  ungrateful  for,  the  very  best  services,  and 
forgiving  and  revengeful  for  the  very  smallest  offence — in 
short,  that  he  united  in  his  single  person  all  the  vices  and  faults 
that  had  ever  been  in  his  family,  without  one  of  their  virtues. 
in  consequence  of  this  representation,  certain  individuals,  whose 
names  have  not  become  known,  commissioned  a  gentleman  to 
carry  over  from  them  a  memorial,  reciting  all  which  had  been 
said,  and  pointing  out  the  great  injury  it  was  calculated  to  give 
to  his  prospects  in  Britain  ;  entreating  him  at  the  same  time  to 
live  with  circumspection  and  decency,  and  proposing  to  send  to 
him  some  person  entirely  trusted  by  them,  who  might  act  as  his 
counsellor.  It  seems  likely  that  a  threat  to  break  with  him,  in 
the  event  of  his  not  listening  to  their  remonstrance,  was  earned 
by  the  messenger.  The  Prince,  only  enraged  by  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  replied  in  scornful  terms.  '  Gentlemen,' 
he  says,  '  I  some  time  ago  received  a  very  surprising  message, 
delivered  in  a  still  more  surprising  manner.  Reason  may,  and 
I  hope  always  shall,  prevail ;  but  my  heart  deceives  me  if  threats 
or  promises  ever  can.  I  had  always  determined  to  await  events 
in  silence  or  patience,  and  believed  the  advances  which  to  your 
knowledge  1  have  already  made,  were  as  great  as  couM  be 
reasonably  expected  on  my  part  Yet  the  influence  of  well- 
wishers,  of  whose  sincerity  I  am  satisfied,  has  made  rae  put  pen 
to  paper  in  vindication  of  my  character,  which  I  understand  by 
them  some  unworthy  people  have  had  the  insolence  to  attack, 
very  possibly  to  serve  some  mean  purpose  of  their  own. 
Conscious  of  my  conduct,  I  despise  their  low  malice ;  and 
I  consider  it  to  be  below  my  dignity  to  treat  them  in  the  terms 
they  merit''  Immediately  after  (September  16),  we  find  him 
writing  in  melancholy  terms  to  Mr  Edgar :  '  My  sentiments,  my 
honour,  my  real  interest,  joined  with  the  unworthy  behaviour  of 
some  people,  has  reduced  me  these  several  years  past  to  great 
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siraits,  but  now  more  ihan  ever,  which  obliges  me  with  concern 
to  dismiss  the  most  part  of  my  family.  1  send  you  here  a  list 
of  them,  hoping  tbat,  when  you  lay  it  before  the  king,  he  will, 
out  of  his  good  heart,  have  compassion  on  such  poor  distressed 
subjects.'  For  some  time  after  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  this 
unhappy  Prince,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  chiefly  resided  in 
great  privacy  at  Avignon.  How  affecting  a  scmp  of  his  wridog 
about  1760,  which  has  been  preserved :  '  De  vivre  et  pas  vivre 
est  beaucDup  plus  que  de  mourirl' 

The  papers  of  Bishop  Forbes  contain  a  number  of  particularB 
respecting  the  latter  life  of  the  Prince.  It  appears  very  decisively 
from  these  papers  that  Charles  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England.  The  bishop  preserves  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dictated  by  him  to  his  friends  in  Britain,  under  date  August  la, 
1 761,  and  to  the  following  effect :  ■  Assure  my  friends  in  Britain 
that  I  am  in  perfect  health ;  that  1  hope  it  will  come  like  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  tliat  I  shall  not  neglect  to  recompense  every 
worthy  subject  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  in  my  power.  They  may 
be  assured  I  shall  live  and  die  in  the  religion  of  tlie  Church  of 
England,  which  1  have  embraced ;  and  that  no  kind  thing  can 
be  said,  but  what  I  wish  to  all  my  dear  friends,  for  whose  good 
I  wish  more  to  be  amongst  them,  than  for  any  advantage  it 
would  be  to  myself,  as  I  have  no  great  ambition  except  for  their 
welfare.'  In  June  1763,  the  first  trace  appears,  in  the  bishop's 
memoranda,  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  Jacobites  that 
the  Prince  should  many ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  with 
what  piety  they  hope  that  such  an  event  may  be  brought  about, 
and  that  it  may  be  productive  of  future  pretenders  to  the  throne. 
Mrs  Oliphant  of  Gask,  in  Perthshire,  or,  as  she  is  here  called. 
Lady  Gask,  appears  as  the  moving  jwrson  in  the  affair— and  the 
Prince  is  shadowed  forth  as  a  female  cousin  of  that  gentlewoman 
under  the  designation  of  Cousin  P^igy.  A  gentleman  in 
London,  writing  to  Forbes,  8th  August  1763.  mentions  that 
Lady  Gask  had  arrived  amongst  her  friends — the  Chevalier's 
court  in  Italy — and  found  them  all  well;  that  Cousin  Peggy 
thanked  the  bishop  for  a  pot  of  marmalade  he  had  sent  her; 
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and  that  she  only  waited  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  visit 
her  friends  in  Britain.  Another  letter,  unsubscribed,  of  dale 
October  27,  1763,  mentions  that  Cousin  Pe^y  had  enjoyed  a 
hearty  laugh  on  being  informed  recently  that  '  a  certain  friend 
sacredly  preserved  the  favourite  brogues,  and  made  friends  drink 
out  of  them' — alluding  evidently  to  the  Highland  shoes  worn  by 
the  Prince  while  travelling  through  Skye  in  a  female  dress,  and 
which  had  been  preserved  by  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh,  his 
guide  and  host  on  that  occasion. 

'The  ist  of  January  1766'^so  runs  a  paragraph  entered  by 
the  bishop — '  (about  a  quarter  after  nine  o'clock)  put  a  period 
to  the  troubles  and  disappointments  of  good  old  Mr  James 
MiSFORTUNATE  * — meaning  the  old  Chevaiier,  who,  we  learn, 
had  long  been  confined  to  bed  with  general  weakness.  Charles, 
who  now  considered  himself  king  of  England,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation, as  is  well  known,  to  find  his  pretensions  acknowledged 
by  no  European  court,  not  even  by  the  pope,  for  the  sake  of 
whose  faith  his  grandfather  had  forfeited  his  throne.  About  a 
year  before  the  death  of  the  old  Chevalier,  Charles  had  renewed 
his  correspondence  with  his  brother,  who  acted  towards  him  in 
the  most  forgiving  and  generous  manner,  and  made  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  pope  acknow- 
ledging his  royal  character,  after  their  father  should  have  departed 
this  life.  When  James  died,  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  was  met  on  the  road,  two  posts  beyond  Florence,  by  Mr 
Andrew  Luraisden,  with  accounts  of  the  sad  event,  and  of  his 
accession  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king.  Arriving  in  Rome,  he 
was  received  by  the  immediate  attendants  of  his  father  as  king, 
but  the  pope  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  his  title.*     In 

1  Id  »  Ie11«  from  John  F.niLlutKiii  of  AtiIIctk,  »  refugee  JacoWiriTMitiiig  u  Dinkirk. 
10  BiiKop  Futbci,  of  date  May  ao,  rjCj.  occur*  the  faUatrtpg  psL$ia^:  'The|>FiiUeinui 
lihutis,  Ihe  Prina)  u  pontire  ttitl  be  is  the  pecnliu  lars  uf  Heaven,  u  |>uiin(  ibrDujcli 

(if  you  believe  IhiHe  about  bira)  lUie  Ihe  true  Chriuiu  liero.    Hit  «uwcr  In  the  psp*, 

irhilgosd.    He  tuldlheiiiiiKialhuIheliiBDfCnllDdmRmhiinmwcnilooncnn  thaa 
41  he  could  luSer  bj  uiy  onlen  fton  hli  hoIiDeii,  and  dim  whileiei  fiilci  he  would 
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these  circumstances,  no  one  being  able  to  visit  him.  he  vfas  left 
quite  alone :  Mr  Lumisden  compared  him  and  his  immediate 
attendants,  isolated  in  Roman  society,  to  the  crew  of  a  vessel  at 
sea.  Even  the  heads  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  colleges 
were  sent  from  Rome  in  disgrace  for  receiving  him  as  king 
within  their  own  walls.  To  these  distresses  was  added  that  of 
limited  income,  for  the  revenues  which  his  father  had  derived 
from  the  courts  of  France  and  Sp^  were  not  continued  to  Wm. 
He  had  not  more  than  15,000  crowns  per  annum,  including  an 
allowance  of  10,000  from  the  pope,  which  his  brother  had  made 
over  to  him.  He  now  withdrew  to  his  late  father's  scat  i 
Albano,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  under  the  modest  title  of 
Count  of  Albany,  but  still  without  abandoning  his  pretensions. 
In  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  Campbell  has  omitted  one  remaric- 
able  exemplification  of  that  passion — ^namely,  its  tenacity  and 
intensity  in  the  breasts  of  an  expiring  party.  We  find  Kshop 
Forbes  in  the  ensuing  September  congratulating  himself  on 
information  communicated  by  a  'Mr  O.,'  probably  Oliphant, 
that '  some  great  and  principal  persons  were  beginning  to  tnm 
their  views  to  my  Favourite  Lady,  as  the  only  one  to  extricate 
them  out  of  their  difficulties,  and  set  to  rights  their  disjointed 
affairs' — ^meaning,  probably,  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
reception  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America. 

Throughout  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  great  anxiety  i 
CKpressed  by  the  bishop  and  his  correspondents  respecting 
the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Chevalier  in  continuing  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  his  household,  and  attending  Roman 
Cathohc  places  of  worship,  though  they  are  from  time  to  time 
requested,  by  persons  in  his  confidence,  not  to  judge  too  hastily 
from  appearances.  Much  anxiety  is  expressed  that  he  should 
leave  Italy,  and  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  his 
visiting  his  friends  in  Scotland — of  course  incognita  Early, 
however,  in  1769,  the  worthy  beings  who  looked  to  him  as  their 
Intimate  sovereign,  and  made  a  religion  of  their  attacliment  to 
tim,  are  shocked  still  more  grievously  by  hearing  of  his  habit  of 
tippling,  and  that  in  a  drunken  fit  he  had  dismissed  all  bis 
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Scottish  attendants,  and  supplied  their  places  with  Italians. 
Much  difficulty  is  experienced  by  Bishop  Forbes  in  obtaining 
correct  infonnation  od  this  subject;  but  at  length  he  receives 
full  particulars  from  two  individuals  who  had  been  at  the 
Chevaher^s  court,  and  whom  he  distinguishes  only  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Fellow-travellers.  At  a  meeting  on  the  8th 
of  this  month  with  Bishop  Gordon,'  at  Moffat,  he  communicates 
these  particulars,  most  curiously  glossed  by  party  prepossession, 
in  the  following  terms  : 

'That  John  Hay,-  Andrew  Lumisden,'  and  Captain  Urquhart 
had  been  dismissed  for  a  real  act  of  disobedience.     It  was  true, 

indeed,  that  the  k had  been  in  use,  for  some  lime  past,  to 

call  frequently  for  t'other  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  and  supper,  not 
from  any  liking  10  liquor,  but  like  one  absent  in  mind,  when  he 
met  with  things  that  vexed  him,  as  too  often  was  the  case.  One 
day  at  dinner  he  had  done  so  till  he  was  somewhat  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  condition  proposed  going  to  an  oratorio  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  they  absolutely  refused  to  attend  him.  Yea,  he  went 
into  his  coach,  and  they  would  by  no  means  go  into  it ;  upon 
which  he  returned  to  his  apartments  and  dismissed  them.  In  a 
day  or  two  he  sent  for  them  to  return  to  their  duty;  but  they 
happening  to  consult  with  the  Cardinal  York,  he  advised  them 
absolutely  not  to  return ;  which  counsel  they  followed ;  and  he 
took  care  to  have  four  Italians  put  into  their  places,  as  persons 
more  fit  for  his  purposes  and  designs.  The  cardinal  would  have 
been  well  enough  pleased  had  John  Stewart,  a  constant  and 
faithfiil  attendant,  been  Ukewise  dismissed ;  but  that  could  not 

r    This  senddnaa  hud  kaplued  (he 

ImbufKh,  And  wu  dcvgncd 

tit  by  Sir  Thomu  Sliange 
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take  place,  as  both  master  and  servant,  an  Athole-mao,  were 
not  willing  to  part.  Therefore  there  are  still  two  Britons  with 
him — Mr  Wagstaffe,  an  Englishman,'  and  John  Stewart,  a  Scots- 
man. He  now  enjoys  more  ease  and  quiet  than  formerly,  and 
has  never  been  seen  concerned  in  the  least  with  liquor  since 
that  event,  which  had  been  happily  attended  with  one  good 
effect,  to  make  him  think  more  seriously  upon  what  had 
happened  ;  and  no  man  could  be  of  a  more  firm  and  determined 
resolution  than  he  was  known  to  be.  Not  a  blot,  nor  so  much 
as  a  pimple,  was  in  his  face,  though  maliciously  given  out  by 
some  as  if  it  were  all  over  blotted ;  but  he  is  jolly  and  plump, 
though  not  to  excess,  being  still  agile,  and  fit  for  undergoing 
toil.'  With  respect  to  his  religion,  the  bishop  stated  that  his 
informants  had  been  empowered  to  give  out  that  any  demonstra- 
tions he  might  make  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
were  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  as,  even  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
against  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  and  determined  on  the  change 
that  had  subsequently  taken  place  in  his  professions.  It  is  also 
stated  that  he  only  remained  ax  Rome  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  recognition  of  his  titles,  and  a  pension  from  the  new  pope. 
We  also  have  the  following  note :  '  That  Mrs  Forbes  had  given 
the  two  Fellow-travellers  a  piece  of  seed-cake,  which  they  took 

I    entire  to  the  k ,  making  a  present  of  it  to  him,  and  withal 

telling  him  from  whom  they  had  it  "  Ay,"  said  he,  "  a  piece  of 
seed-cake  from  Scotland,  and  from  Edinburgh  tool"  Then 
rising  from  his  seat,  and  opening  a  drawer :  '■  There,"  said  he, 
"  you  see  me  deposit  it,  and  no  tooth  shall  go  upon  it  but  my 
own."  ■  Charles  had  fiirther  sent  a  memorandum  for  a  copy  of 
the  bishop's  narrative  of  his  escape,  and  a  caeiery-fieoi  of  Ef^isk 
pastry  puddings;  and  we  are  afterwards  informed  that  the  fonneT 
work,  when  sent,  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  published  at 
Rome. 
Soon  after,  intelligence  of  a  more  cheerful  nature  visits  tbcK 
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zealoos  votaries  of  divine  rigliL  A  friend  reccnily  at  Rome 
informs  Forbes  that  Charles  '  is  a  great  economist,  and  pays  all 
once  a  month  al  furthest,  and  that  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  about  four  o'clock,  takes  breakfast  about  seven,  dines 
at  twelve  on  the  plainest  dishes,  drinks  tea  at  four,  sups  betwixt 
seven  and  eight,  and  is  in  his  bedchamber  by  nine,  or  before  it' 
—habits,  it  must  be  allowed,  very  different  from  those  of  most 
professed  tipplers.  '  I  heard  lately,'  says  another  correspondent 
of  the  bishop  in  1770,  'that  Cousin  Peggy  was  well,  much  in 
company  now  with  the  great  folks,  and  received  all  the  honours 
from  them  she  could  desire.'  It  is  aJso  curious  to  observe  what 
hopes  were  inspired  into  the  breasts  of  the  Jacobites  by  the 
Wilkes  tumults  and  the  commercial  difficulties  of  this  era.  In 
November  of  the  year  just  quoted.  Bishop  Gordon  writes 
that  '  Cousin  Peggy  is  still  lively  and  active,  and  ready  for 
employment;  and,  now  troubles  seem  to  be  rising  in  the 
world  more  and  more,  I  think  it  not  improbable  but  she 
may  ^ain  find  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  her  talents.'  In 
April  of  the  ensuing  year,  John  Farquharson  of  Ardlei^  writes 
that  the  king  had  been  using  his  divine  right  in  a  medical  way. 
'  He  is  now  fairly  turned  physician,  and  has  made  this  year 
several  wonderful  cures,  particularly  one  of  a  princess,  looked 
upon  [as]  incurable.  This  has  been  of  service  to  him,  adds 
greatly  to  his  character,  and  has  given  him  the  name  of  the 
Miraculous  Doctor.' 

In  the  beginning  of  ryyz  the  Chevalier  made  a  journey  ine<^. 
to  Paris,  travelling  a  thousand  miles  in  seven  days,  without 
being  affected  by  it  in  his  appearance.  The  movement  may  be 
surmised  to  have  been  connected  with  a  negotiation  for  his 
marriage  to  Louisa,  Princess  of  Stolberg,  which  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  had  concocted.  The  nuptials,  which  took 
place  in  the  ensuing  April,  seem  to  have  kindled  up  great  joy 
amongst  the  Scottish  Jacobites.  Louisa  immediately  becomes 
the  subject  of  loyal  toasts,  some  of  them  by  no  means  over- 
delicate  in  the  turn  of  their  allusions.  An  engraving  of  her 
portrait  is  handed  about     She    is    celebrated   in   stiff   but 
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thoroughly  cordial  verees;  and  all  is  satisfaction  and  happy 
expectation.  Charles  and  his  wife  were  privately  presented  to 
Louis  XVI.  in  the  spring  of  1775-  They  did  not  on  that 
occasion  make  any  public  appearance  in  Paris,  whence  they 
went  to  Bayonne,  on  their  way  to  visit  the  king  of  Span,  In 
the  ensuing  May,  a  letter  from  Florence  appeared  in  the 
English  newspapers,  sfiting  that  he  lived  there  in  great  poverty, 
barely  able  to  keep  a  carriage,  on  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
put  any  armorial  bearings.  He  is  described  as  extremely 
corpulent,  owing  to  a  total  disuse  of  exercise,  and  much  pimpled 
in  the  face,  in  consequence  of  drinking. 

In  a  work  entitled  Lftters  from  Italy,  by  a  Lady,  published 
in  1776,  the  authoress  (Mrs  Miller)  gives  an  account  of  two 
meetings  she  had  with  Charles  at  Rome,  probably  in  the 
preceding  year.  While  she  was  passing  the  evening  at  the 
Duchess  of  Bracciano's,  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting 
announced  //  Re  (The  King),  the  title  by  which  he  was  known 
at  Rome.  She  was  anxious,  from  motives  of  prudence,  to  avoid 
speaking  to  him,  but  on  entering,  he  made  her  a  particular  bow, 
sal  down  on  the  same  sofa,  and  began  a  conversation  with  her 
and  the  duchess.  '  At  last  he  addressed  me  in  particular,  and 
asked  me  how  many  days  since  my  arrival  in  Rome,  how  long 
1  should  stay,  and  several  such  questions.  ....  At  my 
departure,  t  took  leave  of  the  Duchess  of  Bracciano  (agreeable 
to  the  custom),  and  the  Chevalier,  officiously  civil,  rose  up  and 
wished  me  a  good-night  He  is  naturally  above  the  middle  size, 
but  stoops  excessively  :  he  appears  bloated  and  red  in  the  face, 
his  countenance  heavy  and  sleepy,  which  is  attributed  to  his 
having  given  into  excess  of  drinking  %  but  when  a  young  man, 
he  must  have  been  esteemed  handsome.  His  complexion  is  of 
the  fair  tint,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  light-brown,  and  the  contour 
of  his  face  a  long  oval.  He  is  by  no  means  thin,  has  a  noble 
presence  and  a  graceful  manner ;  his  dress  was  scarlet,  laced 
with  a  broad  gold  lace;  he  wears  his  blue  ribbon  outside  of 
his  coat,  from  which  depends  a  cuneo  (antique)  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand ;  and  wears  the  some  garter  and  motto  u 
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those  of  the  order  of  St  George  in  England:  upon  the  whole,  he 
has  a  melancholic,  mortiiied  appeaiance.' 

There  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  about  this  time  the 
habits  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  were  undergoing  a  rapid  change 
for  the  worse,  and  that  he  soon  after  began  to  render  his  wife 
extremely  unhappy.  About  the  year  1778,  the  poet  Alfieri, 
tbea  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
passionate  of  mortals,  became  acquainted  with  this  princess, 
whose  character  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  as  amiable 
as  her  person  was  beautiful.  He  tirst  saw  her  in  the  great 
gallery  of  Florence,  and  hearing  her  say,  in  reference  to  a 
portrait  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  she  thought  the  dress 
becoming,  he  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  by.  two  days 
after,  appearing  in  the  streets  in  an  exact  copy  of  that  extra- 
ordinary uniform.  A  sonnet  which  he  afterwards  composed 
upon  her,  under  the  title  of  Ritratlodella  ma  Donna  ('  Descrip- 
tion of  my  Mistress '),  has  been  thus  translated  : 

'  Bright  ore  the  darlt  locks  of  her  braided  hair  ; 

Grecian  lici  brow  ;  itx  silken  eyebiuws  bronTi ; 
Her  eyes— O  lover,  to  describe  forbear  ! — 

ljf«  csm  tlidr  glance  impart,  and  ilealh  their  rtoivn  I 
Her  moulh  no  roscbad,  and  do  rase  her  cheek. 

May  emulate  in  fresluiesi,  fnignutce,  hue  : 
A  voice  so  soft  and  sweet,  to  hear  her  speak 

Inspires  delight  and  pleasures  ever  new  : 
A  smile  to  sooihe  sU  passions  save  despair  ; 

A  slight  and  graceful  form  ;  a  neck  of  snow ; 
A  soft  white  hand,  and  polished  nnn  as  (air  ; 

A  foot  whose  traces  Love  delights  to  shew. 
And  with  these  outwanl  charms,  which  all  adore, 

A  miad  and  heart  more  pure  and  perfecl  given  ; 
For  thee  Ihy  lover  can  desire  no  more. 

Adomod  by  every  grsce  and  gift  of  Henven." 

Unable  at  length  to  endure  any  longer  the  harshness  of  her 
husband,  the  princess  employed  the  services  of  Altieri  in 
enabling  her  to  escape  from  his  influence.  According  to  a 
plan  arranged  by  the  poet,  Charles  and  his  wife  walked  one 
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morning  to  a  neighbouring  convent,  for  ihc  ostensible  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  work  of  the  nuns.  The  princess,  moving 
smartly  in  advance,  entered  Uic  convent,  where  it  had  been 
agreed  that  she  was  to  receive  protection.  When  Charles 
came  up,  he  was  refused  admittance,  and  he  never  saw  his  wife 
again.  The  princess  soon  after  removed  to  Rome,  where  she 
was  received  with  brotherly  kindness  by  Cardinal  York,  and 
finally  she  proceeded  to  Paris.  All  this  was  accomplished 
widioul  her  having  in  the  least  compromised  her  reputation. 
She  ultimately*  formed  a  secret  alliance,  as  was  supposed,  with 
Alfieri,  with  whom  she  lived  till  his  death  in  1803.  She 
afterwards  resided  at  Florence,  where  she  died  in  January  1824, 
aged  seventy-two,  having  long  enjoyed  a  pension  of  j^aooo 
per  annum  from  the  British  crown,' 

Even  when  sunk  in  the  absolute  sottishness  which  is  so 
apt  to  befall  greatly  disappointed  men,  there  were  not  wanting 
in  Charles  Edward  gleams  of  that  natural  spirit  which  led 
him  to  a  hostile  shore  with  seven  men,  and  carried  him  into 
the  midst  of  three  annies,  each  his  superior :  the  light  of  a 
belter  day  still  gleamed  fitfully  on  the  dishonoured  head  of 
the  Last  Sluart.  When  the  late  venerable  primus  of  the 
Scottish  episcopate  (Walker)  was  at  Rome  in  the  early  years 
of  ihe  present  century,  he  received  from  the  lips  of  Cardinal 
York  the  following  anecdote  :  '  Mr  Greathead,  a  personal  fiiend 
of  Mr  Fox,  succeeded,  when  at  Rome  in  1782  or  1783,  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  Charles  Edward  ;  and  being  alone 
with  him  for  some  time,  studiously  led  the  conversation  to  his 
enterprise  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  occurrences  which  succeeded 
t!ie  failure  of  that  attempt  The  Prince  manifested  some 
reluctance  to  enter  upmn  these  topics,  appearing  at  the  same 
time  to  undergo  so  much  mental  suffering,  that  his  guest 
regretted  the  freedom  he  had  used  in  calling  up  the  remem- 
brance of  his  misfortunes.     At  length,  however,  the  Prince 

[I  ii  (aid  that  Ibiitidy.  >ncr  the  death  of  Alfieri.  mode  i  len.hindcd  nuRUfevilb  fell 
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seemed  to  shake  off  the  load  which  oppressed  him ;  his  eye 
brightened,  his  face  assumed  unwonted  animation,  and  he  entered 
upon  the  narrative  of  his  Scottish  campaigns  with  a  distinct  btit 
somewhat  vehement  energy  of  manner — recounted  his  marches, 
his  battles,  his  victories,  his  retreats,  and  his  defeats — detailed 
his  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the  Western  Isles,  the  inviolable  and 
devoted  attachment  of  his  Highland  friends,  and  at  length 
proceeded  to  allude  to  the  dreadful  penalties  with  which  the 
chiefs  among  them  had  been  \isited.  But  here  the  tide  of 
emotion  rose  too  high  to  allow  him  to  go  on — his  voice 
ialtered,  his  eye  became  fined,  and  he  fell  convulsed  on  the 
floor.  The  noise  brought  into  the  room  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  who  happened  to  be  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  "Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  is  this?  You  have 
been   speaking    to   my  father  about   Scotland  and  the  High- 


landeis!      No  1 
presence." ' ' 


:  dares  to  mention  these   subjects  i 


his 


1  also  an  affecting,  and,  I  may  surely  add,  redeeming 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  this  ill-fated  Prince,  that  amongst 
the  amusements  of  his  last  and  lonely  hours  was  that  of  playing 
on  the  bagpipe  those  aire  which,  in  his  brighter  days,  soothed 
him  in  the  bivouac,  or  led  him  to  victory.*  Domenico  Corn, 
the  musitian,  in  his  Life  of  himself,  gives  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  Prince's  latter  years,  After  stating  that  some 
fortunate  connections  had  raised  him  to  the  honour  of  con- 
ducting the  concert  parties  given  at  Rome  by  the  English  and 
native  nobility,  he  adds :  '  This  period  was  the  pontificate  of 
Ganganelli,  who  was  the  friend  of  Prince  Charles  the  Pretender, 
brother  of  Cardinal  York.  That  prince  frequently  gave  enter- 
tainments and  concerts  to  the  nobility,  the  conducting  of  which 
was  also  assigned  to  me.  With  Prince  Charles  I  had,  previously 
to  this  period,  hved  two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  kept 

1  Tbe  abgve  ineolDIC  wu  publUligd  in  (lu  E/nttefai  Afngaxuir,  ■  work  ConducMd  Wf 
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entirely  private,  not  seeing  any  one  whatever,  it  being  in  the 
reign  of  the  preceding  pope,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  title  he  assumed.  In  his  retired  hfe  Prince  Charles 
employed  his  hours  in  exercise  and  music,  of  which  he  was 
remarkably  fond.  I  usually  remained  alone  with  him  every 
evening,  the  Prince  playing  the  violoncello,  and  I  the  harpsi- 
chord, also  composing  together  httle  pieces  of  music;  yet  these 
iHe-^-tUa  were  of  a  sombre  cast  The  apartment  in  which  we 
sat  was  hung  with  old  red  damask,  with  two  candles  only,  and 
on  the  table  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  (instruments  not  at  all 
congenial  to  my  £incy),  which  he  would  often  take  up,  examine, 
and  again  replace  on  the  table  \  yet  the  manners  of  this  Prince 
were  alwa)^  mild,  affable,  and  pleasing.'  In  September  1787, 
in  the  prospect  of  an  early  dissolution,  Charles  legitimated, 
by  a  deed  recorded  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  natural 
daughter,  created  her  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  constituted  her 
his  sole  heir,'  He  latterly  lived  constantly  at  Florence,  in  a 
palace  in  the  Via  Bastino,  which  belonged  in  1818  to  the 
Duchess  San  Clemente,  when  the  Scottish  gentleman  who 
communicates  this  circumstance  temporarily  occupied  it — the 
rooms  still  bearing  at  that  time  many  of  the  crowns,  mottoes, 
and  devices  with  which  it  had  been  decorated  to  suit  its  former 
inhabitant  On  the  30th  of  January  1788,^  Charles  Stuart  sank 
under  an  attack  of  palsy  and  apoplexy,  expiring  in  the  aims 
of  his  faithful  attendant,  Mr  Nairn,  son  of  the  attainted  Lord 
Nairn.  His  death  occasioned  a  paragraph  in  the  papers,  but 
made  little  noise  in  the  general  world.  In  Scotland,  however, 
where  his  name  was  associated  with  romantic  achievement  and 
historical  recollections,  there  were  still  a  few  faitliful  hearts  to 
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bleed  at  the  intelligence  that  this  last  of  a  lofty  line  was  no 
'  more.  Sir  Walter  Scott  recollected  a  gentleman  named  Stuart, 
a  friend  of  his  father's  family,  calling  one  day  in  mourning, 
when,  being  asked  if  he  had  suffered  any  family  loss,  he 
answered:  'My  poor  Chief!' — a  brief  answer,  but  sufficient 
for  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Charles  was  buried  with 
due  ceremony  in  the  cathedral  of  Frascati.  where  his  brother 
resided.'     An  um  containing  his  heart  was  deposited  in  the 

>  Henrr  Stunt,  Caidiiral  dn  VorV,  wai  not  a  bvourile  villi  Ibt  Jicahhct  duriag  his 
tniddlc  UfCj  probably  on  iccdudl  »lely  of  hii  haTing  HCcepied  honoiin  in  the  Romiih 
Cbuicb-  Kistihanciet  in  latler  Lifa  appeared  thai  ota  miLd  and  inDQauLve  nuui.  la  1784, 
when  Chailes  wu  believed  to  be  dyini.  Cirdinol  Votk  tnatoied  to  the  pope,  the  faceitin 
miniflcn  Bt  Rame,  mid  otben,  a  paper  declariog  the  title  wkich  he  ihould  liav*  ta  the 

he  look  no  othtr  step«  than  to  caiuc  thit  declaraliao  to  be  nad,  and  to  strilce  ■  toedal 
baarifljE  hu  n.-iiiie  ai '  Henriciu  13L  Angliz  Rex,'  With  the  addition  '  Da  gratia,  Kd  non 

abbcy»I>rADchtaaild  St  Amand,  beudei  a  couiderable  peruimi  Irom  Spain.  The  abbeys 
vereliiM  to  him  at  the  limsarthe  French  Revoliuico.  On  the  nicccHful  iavasw  of  Italy 
br  Bafupane,  bis  rtsvctiuct  ai  cardioaL  and  biihop  were  alsj  lut.  atHl  about  tbe  same  time 
heappean  tn  bare  been  deprived  of  bii  Sjnniih  penbon.  To  aid  the  pE>pe  in  maldn;  up 
Ibe  mn  nqnired  by  Tint  rroncfa  jfencfml.  the  cardinal  diap«eil  of  hia  fiugily  jewelt, 
includinjf  a  luby,  esteemed  tbe  laigcH  and  most  peiTecl  known,  and  valued  at  jCjOifna     In 

Rome  till  17^  when  the  revEdutionary  troopii  attacked  and  plundered  bii  palau,  and 
ffVOed  hun  to  fly  for  bii  life.    He  went  first  to  Padua,  and  afterwajds  to  Venice,  supportmg 

waa  then  quite  deatilule.  Some  tima  after,  Sir  John  Uippesley  Cdik.  who  had  been 
acquainted  with  Cardinal  Borgia  in  Italy,  received  from  that  prelate  an  account  of  the 
enndiilan  of  the  unfonunale  CaidhuJ  York.  This  be  communiciled  to  Mr  Andrew  Sluail, 
vtu  draw  up  a  raemorial  of  the  case,  which  was  oarTied  by  Mr  Seartlary  Dundas  to  tha 
throne.    George  III.  immediately  oidend  tbe  Eail  of  Minlo,  then  ambiuadar  at  Vieima, 

Tha  earl,  in  a  letter  of  Febnuiy  9,  iSoa,  dated  from  Vienna,  thus  addressed  the  olject  oT 
iba  rnyal  bounty :  ^  1  have  received  the  orden  of  his  tnajesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
to  ivnit  to  your  eminence  the  nim  of  jffooo.  and  to  assure  your  eminence  that,  in  accepting 
Va*  mark  of  the  ir>lcrcst  and  eslecra  of  bis  majesty,  you  will  give  him  Knsible  pleoMire. 
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same  church,  inscribed  with  a  few  expressive  lines  by  flie 
Abbate  Felic^.  A  Scottish  periodical  work  soon  after  presented 
the  following  lines  as  a  proposed  epitaph  for  his  i 
at  Rocoe : 

'  Remote  from  Erilajn,  in  this  foreign  ihrine. 
Ends  the  Inst  hope  of  Stuart's  nndent  line — 
Kctleclion  musi  excite  tiie  generous  tear. 
And  royalty,  secare,  will  leom  to  fear. 
_  O  ye  of  Britain's  isle — no  mote  nnjust, 

Your  hearts  acluiowledge  here  your  Charles'  dasL 
The  virtuouE  in  the  tomb  their  rights  oiainlaiD ; 
Alive  bis  virtues  challenged  Ihem  in  vain.' 

Many  whose  destiny  has  never  subjected  them  to  severe 
trials,  will  call  the  habits  of  this  unhajipy  Prince  a  proof 
that  he  never  possessed  a  magnanimous  character,  as  he  must 
have  otherwise  scorned  so  wretched  a  solacement  for  hts 
misfortunes.  Let  these  persons  pray  that  they  may  never  be 
reduced  to  analogous  circumstances,  or  placed  in  similar 
temptations.  To  be  bom  with  disputable  pretensions  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.  Even  in  the  middle  walks  of 
life,  how  often  do  we  see  industry,  worth,  and  ability  wreclced 
in  their  course,  in  consequence  of  the  inheritance  of  some 
claims  of  property,  which  the  law  cannot  be  brought  to  sanction 
till  it  has  worn  out  all  that  could  have  enjoyed  tlie  boon  !  How 
much  severer  the  calamity  of  being  bom  to  the  prospect  of  the 
highest  object  of  human  ambition — ever  in  view,  and  ever 
denied— to  be  bom,  in  short,  as  Cardinal  York  expressed  it,  a 
king  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  not  by  the  will  of  man  !     It  has 

irmvlmDlha-,  Ihfi  quecn-CDnv>Tt  of  Jama  I L  Chains  bad  empcpwerod  hu  ntural  dauBhlet 
to  lake  tome  tteft  reapeclior  Ibu  claim,  vid  Kbc  e^"™^  Dffica  nf  Loiui  XVT.  wen  toucht^ 
tor  ihe  purpitte  of  itptaaninf  the  cast  n>  the  BriliiU  wveTcisn.  Loiii>  declined  ili« 
buk.  rcmatkiDg.  witli  linlc  ■ncicipation  of  the  £iu  of  hi>  own  im :  *Cal  use  IxmiBa 
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always  appeared  to  rae  that,  in  the  case  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  the  agony  of  hope  deferred  and  severe  disappoint- 
ineDC,  and  the  degradations  ultimately  put  upon  him  by 
individuals  who,  by  birth,  were  no  more  than  his  equals,  wore 
out  a  spirit  originally  vigorous,  and  from  which,  in  happier 
circumstances,  good  fruits  might  have  been  expected. 

The  subsequent  history  of  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
individuals  who  ]iad  been  concerned  in  the  affair  of  1745,  and 
survived  it,  may  here  be  given. 

The  Duke  of  Perth  died  on  the  nth  of  May  1746,  in  his 
voyage  to  France,  his  constitution  having  been  completely  worn 
out  by  about  three  weeks  of  skulking  in  the  Highlands.  His 
brother,  Lord  John  Dnimmond,  made  his  escape  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  died  next  year  in  the  French  service  at  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  Two  elegantly  expressed  Latin  epitaphs  for  these 
two  unfortunate  noblemen,  as  inscribed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
English  nuns  at  Antwerp,  and  narrating  the  above  circum- 
stances, are  copied  in  the  Rev.  Mr  Forbes's  papers.' 

Lord  George  Murray,  after  a  long  concealment  in  the  High- 
lands, got  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  obtained 
a  passage  to  Holland.  The  reader  has  seen  the  ill  success  of 
an  attempt  he  made  to  see  the  Prince  at  Paris.  The  justice 
denied  to  him  by  Charles,  and  by  many  other  individuals  who 
had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  late  enterprise,  was  done 
to  him  by  the  old  Chevalier,  who  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
palace,  and  treated  him  with  much  distinction.  Lord  George, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  De  Valignie,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  dated  Emerich,  August  5,  1749,  giving  an 
account  of  the  last  few  days  of  tlie  campaign  of  1745,  He  also 
composed  a  complete  memoir  of  the  campaign,  which  was 
published  in  "Cas  Jtuobite  Memoirs,  1834,     Lord  George  died  al 
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Medenblinck,  in  Holland,  in  1760.  On  the  death  of  James, 
second  Dulte  of  Athole,  in  1764,  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
George,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  and  child  of  the 
late  duke,  would  have  succeeded  to  the  title  in  course  of  law, 
but  for  the  attainder  of  his  father.  A  petition  to  the  lung,  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords  gave  a  favourable  report,  overcame 
the  objection,  and  the  lineal  posterity  of  Lord  George  have 
accordingly  enjoyed,  since  1764,  this  princely  name,  and  all  the 
great  demesnes  connected  with  it 

Young  Lochcil  obtained,  as  we  have  seen,  a  regiment  in  the 
French  service.  He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  this  long;  for 
while  on  duty  at  Boigue,  he  was  carried  off  by  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  October  i6,  1748.  The  death  of  this  amiable  and 
truly  respectable  man  was  bewailed  by  both  parties.  In  the 
Si^ots  Magazine  of  the  rime,  there  was  inserted  a  very  honourable 
poetical  tribute  to  his  memory,  evidently  the  composition  of 
one  who  did  not  sympathise  in  his  political  opinions :  it  ends 
with  the  singular  thought,  that  the  gentle  Locheil  is  now  'a 
AVhig  in  heaven,'  The  elder  Locheil  died  in  the  sarne  year. 
The  territories  of  the  family  were  restored  to  it  in  1784,  in 
consequence  of  an  act  then  passed  for  giving  back  the  forfeited 
estates  to  the  heirs,  under  certain  restrictions. 

Macpherson  of  Cluny  remained  in  hiding  on  what  had  been 
his  estate  for  nine  years  after  the  insurrection,  chiefly  residing  in 
a  cave  near  the  site  of  his  destroyed  house,  and  supported  by 
his  faithful  adherents.  He  had  the  chaise  of  the  large  siim  of 
money  which  had  been  secreted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch 
Arkaig,  and  probably  kept  himself  in  readiness,  on  a  fitting 
occasion,  once  more  to  appear  Ln  aims  with  his  dan  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  Cluny  withdrew  to  France  in  1755,  and  died 
there  in  the  ensuing  year.  His  estate,  which  also  was  restored 
to  his  family,  is  now  enjoyed  by  his  posterity. 

Lord  Ogilvie  rose  to  the  rank  of  Ueu tenant-general  in  the 
French  service.  In  1778  he  procured  Irora  George  III.  a  free 
pardon  and  reversal  of  his  atuinder,  and  was  thereafter  enabled 
to  live  upon  his  family  estates  in  Scotland,  where  he  died  \a 
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1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  lady,  who  had  been 
actively  concerned  in  raising  men  for  the  enterijrise,  and  who 
accompanied  her  husband  on  the  expedition  to  England,  was 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  and  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  whence  she  escaped  in  the  November 
following.  Having  made  her  way  to  France,  she  died  there  in 
1757,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  It  would  appear  thai  Lord  and 
Lady  Ogilvie  were  each  only  about  twenty  years  of  age  when 
they  entered  upon  the  campaign  of  1745.  It  maybe  mentioned, 
to  the  honour  of  Lord  Ogilvie,  that  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XVL,  he  refused  any  longer  to  draw  his  pension  as  a  French 
officer,  and  even  declined  to  accept  its  arrears  when  these  were 
offered  by  Bonaparte. 

Sir  James  Steuart,  being  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  CullodeD,  escaped  the  dangers  which  beset  so  many  of  his 
friends,  but,  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  he  could  not 
return  to  his  native  country.  For  eighteen  years  he  resided 
abroad  with  his  wife,  and  during  that  time,  turning  his  mind  to 
the  subject  of  finance,  became  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
political  economists  of  his  day.  Being  pardoned  and  restored 
to  his  property  in  1763,  he  published  in  England,  four  years 
thereafter,  ^n  Itiguiry  into  ihe  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
which  was  followed  by  several  smaller  works.  Sir  James  died  at 
ColCness  in  1780. 

Mr  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
skulked  for  some  lime  in  the  Highlands,  and  then  escaped 
10  France.  By  the  intercession  of  a  number  of  powerful 
friends,  he  soon  obtained  a  pardon,  and  returned  home ;  but 
his  constitution  being  irremediably  shattered  by  the  hardships 
he  had  suffered  in  hiding,  he  died  of  a  slow  consumption  at 
Lyon  in  1754.  Some  of  the  poetry  of  this  gentlemao  retains 
popularity,  and  his  name  can  never  be  altogether  forgotten 
while  that  of  Wordsworth  exists,  for  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
ballad  of  Bangour's  that  the  great  bard  of  the  lakes  wrote  his 
us  poems  on  Yarrow. 
'  Alexander  Macdonald  died  in  1747,  but  the  Laird  of 
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Macleod  survived  till  177^1,  an  object  of  general  dislike  in  the 
Highlands,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  apostacy  from  the 
Stuart  cause,  as  for  the  active  part  he  was  believed  to  have 
taken  in  the  attempts  to  seize  the  fugitive  Prince.  Prosperity 
did  not  smile  upon  him,  and  when  he  died,  he  left  his  estate 
almost  hopelessly  encumbered.  The  fortunes  of  the  Siol 
Tormod  were,  however,  redeemed  by  his  son,  the  brave,  prudent, 
and  generous  General  Macleod — the  man  described  by  Bums  as 

■  a  eliieflain  worth  gowd. 
Though  bred  amaitg  mountEuns  of  soaw.* 

Mr  Murray  of  Broughton,  being  taken  into  custody  at  Polmood 
in  Peeblesshire,  and  removed  to  London,  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  government  to  give  infonnation  and  evidence, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  life.  His  evidence  was  the 
means  of  destroying  Lord  Lovat ;  but  the  information  he  gave 
against  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Sir  Watkyn  William  Wynne,  and 
other  English  Jacobites,  was  of  no  avail,  for  want  of  the 
second  witness  required  in  English  law.  After  this  dismal 
surrender  of  honour,  the  secretary  dragged  out  a  wretched  life 
upon  a  pension  of  ^200  a  year.  On  tlie  death  of  his  brother. 
Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Stanhope,  baronet,  he  assumed  the  family 
title,  and  died  in  December  1777,  leaving  three  sons,  David, 
Robert,  and  Thomas,  the  eldest  of  whom,  an  officer  in  the  navy, 
took  up  the  title  after  his  death.  The  secretary  employed  Ins 
leisure  in  his  latter  days  in  writing  a  memoir  of  the  transactions 
of  174s,  including  a  very  minute  account  of  the  negotiations 
and  other  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  and  in  which  he  had 
himself  been  much  concerned.' 

Dr  Archibald  Cameron  escaped  to  France  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  Prince,  to  whom  he  had  been  of  important  service 
during  his  wanderings.  A  letter  of  Glengarry  to  the  old 
Chevalier's  secretary,  Mr  Edgar,  of  date  ■  BouIogne-sur-Mer, 
i6th  January  1750,'  and  extant  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  gives  an 
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account  of  a  visit  which  Dr  Cameron  had  then  recently  paid  to 
the  Highlands ;  when  be  gave  out  that  all  might  shift  for  them- 
selves, as  the  king  and  Prince  had  given  up  hopes  uf  restoration. 
The  letter  further  states  that  Dr  Cameron  took  into  his  posses- 
sion six  thousand  louis-d'ors,  out  of  the  large  sum  which  he  had 
assisted  to  conceal  near  Loch  Aritaig  ;  Cluny  Macpherson  being 
unable  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  though  he  obliged  the  doctor  to 
give  a  receipt  for  the  sum.  With  this  money,  it  was  said  Dr 
Cameron  designed  to  enter  into  a  mercantile  copartnery  at 
Dunkirk,  In  a  letter  of  Lochgany  (cousin  of  Glengarry)  to 
Prince  Charles,  dated  at  Paris,  June  aa,  1750,  the  writer  relates 
that  he  had  lately  been  in  Scodand,  and  saw  Cluny,  who  gave 
him  an  account  of  the  money  left  in  his  charge,  much  of  which 
had  been  '  torn  from  him,'  so  that  the  sum  now  in  his  hands 
was  only  sixteen  thousand  louis.  Lochgany  expresses  an 
anxious  wish  lo  be  commissioned  with  Dr  Cameron  to  go  to 
Scotland  and  bring  over  the  remaining  sum.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  make  out  from  these  notices  any  clear  idea  of 
Dr  Cameron's  procedure,  more  especially  as  we  afterwards  find 
his  widow  communicating  intelligence  which  had  reached  her 
of  a  proposal  having  been  made  by  Glengarry  to  sell  himself 
to  the  government  as  an  informer.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
Dr  Cameron  revisited  Scodand  in  1753,  and  was  then  taken 
prisoner  in  the  house  of  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie,  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  of  Inversnaid.  Being  carried  to 
London,  and  there  arraigned  upon  the  act  of  attainder,  in  which 
his  name  was  included,  he  was  sentenced  to  die  the  death  of  a 
trdtor.  His  wife,  then  residing  with  seven  children  at  LUle  in 
Flanders,  came  to  London,  and  presented  petitions  in  his  behalf, 
but  without  avail.  He  was  executed  on  the  7th  of  June,  con- 
ducting himself  on  the  occasion  with  a  degree  of  firmness  and 
cheerfulness  scarcely  less  than  that  manifested  by  Balmerino,^ 


1 1n  ihe  burial  rcei*ter  of  the  old  chapel  oTiht 
>r  Arrfid.  Caoicion  in-ia  dd  i  ilcdge  trum  il 
KAUti,  on  Thursday  th«  ffh  June,  and  buried 
iDi|i»id.  J.  W,"    This  ontiy  being  ditcoyaed  < 
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The  govenunent  was  greadj  blamed  far  dus  act  of 
which  then  opptaitd  needles;  but  it  is  probable 
had  wtatx  mfonnatioD  of  ceitain  dangeroiB  iiafliflLiiiga 
the  agents  of  the  House  of  Stnart  were  stiD  canying  on 
Hi^ilands^  and  acted  nnder  die  bdief  that  die  nrrifice 
Cameron  was  necessary  to  pievent  fiutfaer  attempts 
throne. 
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I  ACCOUNT  OF  CHARGE  AND  DISCHARGE,  BY  MR  MURRAY 
OF   BROUGHTON,  RESPFXTING   SUMS  OF  THE  PRICE'S 

MONEY    IN    HIS    POSSESSION    AFTER   THE    BATTLE   OF 
CULLODEN.i 

CHARGE. 
'   Received  from  Sir  Thomas  ShecTidan  in  llic  wood  apon  Ihc  side  of  Lochorklk, 
opposite  to  a  place  called  CoUidi,  about  ten  days  after  tlie  butle  of 
Ciilloden,  looo  guineas j^l.OjO    o 

From  Do.  more,  and,  so  for  as  Mr  Monay  can  rememb«r,  at 
the  same  lime  with  the  abov^  in  Spainiah  coin,  700  pislolcs^ 
valued  at  17:.  61L  each 6ta  10 

Six  ca^ks  of  Frencb  gold  landed  at  Bunsdal^  conlHning 
iouis-d'ores. 3S<''co    O 

Mr  M.  thinking  it  unreasonable  that  the  louis  should  be  given 
at  the  value  of  20  shillings,  as  formerly,  paid  avay  al)oDt 
a^SOoftbem  as  guineas.- iia  10 

From  a  French  officer  who  had  landed  upon  ihe  East  Coast 

with  2O0O  guineas 1,000    a 

JV.B. — Tliis  Frencb  officer  was  charged  with  3oao  guineas,  but 
said  he  had  looo  token  &om  bitn  ta  he  passed  lliro'  the 
Mackenzies'  country,  and  gave  in  an  account  oT  deductions 
from  the  other  thousand ;  but  as  Mr  M.  cannot  charge  his 
memory  with  Ihe  extent  o(  Ihe  sum,  he  has  charged  himself 
with  one  thousand  pounds,  Iho'  he  still  thinks  he  did  not 

civc  quite  bo  much.  

Total  charge. £37.77S    o 
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DISCHARGE. 


I,  This  article  may  be  youchcd  hy  Mr  M'Donald  of  Clanronald,  younger, 
Mc  Stevan  of  ArdsheUI,  Mr  Camroeroii  of  Torcasile,  DoclOT  CuneTon, 
Chiules  Stewart,  one  of  Mr  Murray's  clerks,  and  by  all  the  surviving  people 
of  Lochiber,  Munu,  Knoydart,  Ariseg,  and  Moydart. 

1.  It  being  judged  proper  to  give  some  money  toward  the  snpport  of  the 

woonded  and  the  widows  of  those  wtu)  died  at  Cidloden,  it  woi 
ngr&d  to  give  half  a  guinea  to  the  former,  and  a  guinea  to  each  of 
the  latter  1  and  according  to  Uie  lists  given  in  by  those  who  had 
on  opportunity,  the  sum  amounted  to  500  lowis,  valued  as 
guineas. j£S3S    o 

z.  This  sum  was  paid  by  Charles  Stuart,  in  presence  of  L — d 
Lovil,  Locheii,  Clonronald  younger,  M'Leod  you'-  of  Neack, 
Do'''  Cometon,  M'Donald.  nephew  to  Cappoch,  Mackinnon, 
Barisdale,  Lochgaty,  Glenbuckel,  Major  Kennedy,  and  Capt* 
Alei''  M'Nabb,  with  some  oliers. 

2.  At  a  meeting  at  a  place  called  Callich,  upon  the  side  of 

Lochotkik,  where  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  body  of 
men  to  continue  the  war.  To  enable  the  several  com- 
manders lo  make  their  compliments,  there  was  distri- 
buted among  them  600  lowis,  valued  as  guineas. 630    o 

3  and  4-  This  gentleman  is  still  alive,  and  Mr  M.  is  ready  10 
helieve  is  a  person  of  vcmcity,  and  will  acknowledge  it. 

3.  To  the  Laird  of  M 'Kin nan,  the  same  day  and  place.. ^p    o 

4.  Sent  byd'  to  M'Leod  of  Kara,  and  M'Donald  yc^  of 

Scotus,  being  all  that  remained  of  the  sum  Mr  M.  tlien 

had  carried  with  him 30    o 


;.  This  money  wot  paid  by  Charles  Stuart  according  to  the 
acco*^  given  in  lo  bum,  except  what  was  due  lo  Barisdole's 
regiment,  which  Mr  M.  paid  to  Mt  Colin  M'Keniie,  his  adjutant 
and  paymaster,  at  Doct''  Cameron's  house  in  Glendeshcne,  and 
amounted  to  about  £yx>.    Mi  M  'Kenzic  is  now  in  Lonilou. 


Carry  orer,, ..1^1^15    o 
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BrouEht  over £J,: 

5.  To  aireois  due  the  Itxraps,  from  the  banning  of  Mtuch 
tUI  Ihe  t6th  day  of  April  inclusive,  according  to  the 
musters  of  such  regiments  as  had  an  opportunity  to  pvc 
[hem  in,  about  1500  lowis  at  a  guinea  each r,< 


6  and  7.  Mr  M'Leod  you'-  of  Neuclt  may  remember  this. 
Kaia.  having  wrote  wilh  a  little  too  much  warmth,  Mr  M  'Leoil 
made  an  apology  lo  Mr  M.  for  him,  and  beg'd  that  il  might  not 
prevent  him  from  sending  a  supply  ;  and  he  will  likewise  remem- 
ber that  it  was  by  his  uncle  Bcmcra  that  il  was  sent,  and  that 
Mr  M.  told  him  that  he  had  given  that  gentleman  ^50^  Mr  M. 
is  informed  that  Bemeia  is  still  alive. 

6.  Sent  from  the  wood  on  the  aide  of  Lochatkilt  by  M'Leod 

of  Bemem  to  M'Leod  of  Raia,  upon  the  receipt  of  n 
letter  from  him  complaining  that  the  former  sum  was 
too  small 40    o 

7.  To  M'Leod  of  Bemeraat  the  same  time- yO    o 

8.  Mr  M.  paid  Mrs  Cameron  above  /'40  for  part  of  these 
cattle  io  (he  Doct"-  presence  ;  (he  others  he  cannot  call  lo  mind, 
being  country  people. 

8.  To  callle  bought  from  Doct'-   Cameron  and  others,   to 

supply  the  men  rendeivouied  at  Glenmcly So    o 

9.  Doct'-  Cameron  was  the  person  Mr  M.  chiefly  imployed  to 
piocnre  these  horses,  and  some  of  them  were  bought  &om  a 
tenant  of  Lochiells  in  Clenpayen. 

g.  To  horses  to  cany  Ihe  auununition  ingaged  to  be  tent  by 
Mr  M'Donald  yo*-  of  Clanronald,  from  the  coast  of 
Aris^  to  (he  head  of  Lochshdll 45    o 

la  Mr  M.  has  no  other  voucher  for  this  article  save  that  the 
man  is  alive  ;  he  was  one  of  Co*-  Baggot's  troop,  and  remarkably 
well  known  all  over  the  Highlands. 

10.  To  Evaa  Uisile  Cameron  on  the  side  of  Locharkik 3    3 

/:3.«>8    3 

II  and  li  As  Ihis  gentleman  is  dead,  Mr  M.  can  bring  no 
proof,  as  the  confusion  and  hurry  was  very  great  at  (he  (ime,  iho' 
if  he  delivered  the  £iO  (o  his  father,  he  is  sril!  alive,  and  it  will 
be  a  presumption  of  his  having  at  Ihe  same  time  received  the 

£t<x>,  

Carryover /fj.ooS    3 
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II.  ToMrM'DdnaldorBarisdKlcnttliehesdofLochHrLik, 

on  Uie  evening  we  were  obliged  to  dispeise 100  o 

iz  To  his  fatlietby  him 30  o 

■3.  This  gentleman  is  now  alive  ;  he  received  his  money  in  a 
small  collage,  in  presence  of  Lochiell  his  nephew,  Cammeran  of 
Torcastle,  and  minjr  others. 

13.  To  Mr  Campbell  of  Aidslignisb  a(  the  same  time 40    o 

14.  Of  this  no  proof  can  be  brought,  qdIks  S''  Stewart  Threp- 
Irnid,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  attend  him,  itmembets  that  he  had 
Spainish  coin  ;  bul  the  great  bitimac;  that  alwisc  subsisted  betmxt 
Locheil  and  Mr  M.  would  seem  to  confirm  it ;  and  what  makes 
him  remember  it  the  better,  was  his  chiding  him  foe  being  loo 
easy  to  give  money  to  whoever  asked  it ;  and  that  bj'  giving  him 
that  sum,  he  had  but  a  few  reoiainiag  pistoles  in  his  own  poclteti 

14.  To  Cameron  of  Lochiel  the  same  evening  in  Spainish 

gold,  he  being  then  on  horseback,  ready  to  set  out,  and 
told  Mr  M.  that  he  had  not  one  farthing  left,  having 
given  all  among  his  own  people  about , 40    o 

15.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  proof  of  this  chatge  than 
that  everybody  present  can  say  bow  much  Mr  M.  was  harassed 
at  that  time  by  demands,  insomuch  that  he  was  glad  to  gel  away, 
and  to  send  the  money  that  remained  in  casks  along  with  I.ochicl 
for  protection. 

15.  To  several  people  at  the  some  lime  and  place  in  small 

Eumsabottt 100    o 

16.  Mr  M'Leod  will  remember  that  it  was  with  diHicuIty  Mr 
M.  could  prevail  upon  him  to  lake  it,  he  saying  thai  he  hod  got 
enough  of  his  own. 

16.  To  Mr  Alex*  M'Leod  ytf-  of  Neuck  that  evening 50    o 


17.  This  article  Major  Kennedy  will  remember  to  have  seen 
Mr  M.  pay  In  Morar,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  and  message 
from  bis  lordship,  when  we  were  together  with  Clanronald  on  o]ir 

way  to  meet  Mr  Allan  M'Donald,  a  churchcian,  and M'LcmJ, 

going  to  the  Isle  of  Ui«t. 

17.  To  Lord  Lovat,  to  pay  his  guard 


5'9 
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i&  Major  Kennedy  and  Chules  Stewiirt  mode  ihis  jaanej 
vi'ah  Mr  MaiTBf. 

iS.  Toeipencessndimall  gratuilTSin  passing  thro'  Moydart 
and  Arrisaig,  with  a  vkw  to  have  gone  ovet  to  the  Isic 
of  Uisl  to  thePricce. ro    1 

19.  This  gentlBWan  is  now  in  Scotland- 
It).  To  Cameron  of  Dungallon  in  Gleneurich~ 100    1 

30.  There  were  there  wveml  of  the  Cameron  oflicere  >U  in 
want  of  money,  to  whom  Mr  M.  gaw:  each  a  soiaJl  sura. 

20.  To  several  of!iccis,  and  others  of  the  same  nam^  and 

al  the  same  place,  about- 50    < 

21.  This  gcolleman  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  M.,  saying  Ihat  he  hnii 
got  intelligence  from  one  M'Keniie  that  a  body  of  300  French 
were  landed  in  the  north  near  to  Caithness,  and  bcgpng  him  to 
psevail  with  Lochiell  to  raise  uuoe  men  and  march  north,  but 
the  intelligence  was  laugh'd  at. 

21.  To  some  M'Donolds  who  were  sent  with  a  letter  from 

Barrisdale 5     1 

23.  This  Cameron  of  Torcastle  may  remember,  he  being  pre- 
sent when  CaiDEran  came  to  ask  Lochicll's  advice  about  his 
surrendering  to  Gen"-  Campbell. 

22.  To  Donald  Moir  Cameron,  adjntanl  to  Lochiel's  regi- 

ment, in  a  wood  upon  ibe^deof  Lochshcill.^ 5    1 

23.  There  were  likewise  in  company  Torcastle  and  his  son, 
and  Mr  M.  imiigincs  none  of  the  surviving  gentlemen  can  have 
forgoi  it. 

23.  To  guides,  &C.,   when   LocheiU,  Major   Kennedy,   Sir 

Dnvid   Munay,   Sir  Stewart  Threpland,  and  others. 


24  and  25.  lliis  gentleman  is  living,  and  Mr  M.  fiallers  him- 
self will  be  ready  to  ncknowloige  it. 

24.  To  Mr  Stewart  of  Ardsheil,  in  the  wood  above  Balli- 
heulish,  where  Locheill,  Sit  Slewotl  Threptand,  Sir 


Canyovcr ;£3oS8  13 
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1 

a 
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■                                  David  Murray.  Major  Kennedy.  &c  were  with  him  for 

■                                 somedays 

^m                       35.  To  him  as  arrears  due  to  bii  refiiment  till  then  not  paid. 

^M                                Mr  M.  thinks  more  Ihaa 

100 

° 

^K                    26.  This  will  not  admit  of  a  voucher,  but  it  is  reasowible  lo 

■                  believe  that  Mr  M.  could  give  Ihcm  no  lcs& 

■                          2G.  To  the  boatmen  who  carried  us  over  Into  Appin. 

S 

" 

^B                    37.  The  major  is  Mill  living;  he  seem'd  very  sensible  of  the 

^^M                favour,  and  said  it  was  just  one  year's  pay. 

H                        37.  To  Major  Kennedy,  in  the  wood  of  BaJIaheulish.  when 

^^P                                 he  went  to  surrender  himself  at  Fort- William 

150 

H                         28  and  39.  Ardsheil  will  be  able  to  caU  both  these  articles  to 

^M                  mind,  having  applyed  lo  him  lo  employ  people  to  look  for  it.  and 

^V                  when  found,  he  sent  his  servant  with  it. 

^K                          28.  To  recovering  a  pocket.book.  dropt  by  Mr  M.  in  the 

5 

^1                             39.  To  the  express,  one  Donald  Stewart,  a  servant  of  Ard- 

^1                                   sheil's,  who  was  sent  with  the  pocket-book  to  Glcnlyon, 

i 

3 

^B                    full  whether  ilwas^ljoor  only  100  louis-dores.  but  thinks  it  was 

^B                 too  louis's  &  JO  guineas  ;  if  he  has  overduu^  him.  he  hopes  it 

^H                wilt  be  forgiven,  as  it  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  ethau^  the 

^B                        3a  To  Sir  Stewart  Ttareplond,  in  the  wood  near  to  Kin- 

^B                                 lochleven 

150 

■> 

^M                    31.  Mr  Cameron  cannot  have  foisot  this,  for  M.  M.  In^sted 

^B                 npon  his  conveying  of  it  lo  his  wife,  and  probably  Sir  Stewart 

^M                         31.  ToDoct'*  Cameron  at  the  same  time  and  place 

100 

• 

H                     32.  This  sum  WHS  given  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  former. 

^H                    il  having  been  a^eed  npon  betwixt  Locheill  and  Mr  M.  thai  he 

^M                 M.  should  go  to  Glenlyon,  where  he  eipected  to  meet  his  siaier 

^K                 Mrs  M'Dougal,  and  send  her  back  to  Edinburgh  lo  procure  a  ship 

£4.171  i«  ■ 

^^i^HMI 
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for  [hem  ;  and  [n  case  she  did  not  coqie,  he  was  to  proceed  him- 
self south  to  procure  one  and  bring  her  to  the  east  coast  of  FyfTe, 
it  beine  then  reported  that  the  P.  was  sailed  ia  a  meal  ship  from 
the  island  of  Uist  for  France.  This  Sir  Stewart  ThrepUnd  and 
Docf'  Cameron  cannot  have  forgot,  there  being  no  access  at  that 
time  to  raise  any  of  the  money  that  was  boried. 

32.  To  Cameron  of  Lochiell,  at  the  some  place,  to  enable 
hiro  to  supply  the  P -,  in  case  of  his  returning  to  the 


33-  This  utide  may  easily  be  imagiaed.  We  vetc  seven  in 
company,  and  obliged  to  send  oat  scouts  every  night,  the  enemy 
being  on  all  quarters. 

33.  To  expences  when  in  Rannoch  and  Clenlyoo,  ti^ther 
with  D'-  Cameron  and  D'-  Murray. 


34.  This  gentleman  is  now  in  Scotland.  He  met  Mr  M.  in 
RanDOch,  and  conducted  him  south  so  far  as  Monteilh.  Mr  M. 
believes  him  to  be  a  man  of  candor  and  veracity,  and  [hot  he 
will  ftcltnowledge  it 

34.  To  Alexander  M'Nabb,  captain  in  Kappoch's  r^ment, 

as  arrears  due  his  company 

MB.—H  is  to  be  observed  that  Cap^  M'Nabb  was  no  fol- 
lower of  Kappoch's,  bat  brought  his  company  from  Brodalbin. 
So  was  not  included  in  the  arrears  paid  to  Kappoch  r^m' 


35.  Mr  M.  gave  this  money  lo  Mrs  Meniies  of  Culdairs  ii 
own  house,  she  having  iuformed  him  of  thcii  being  in 
country. 

35.  To  Mr  Norval  Hume  and  other  three  gentlemen 
skulking  in  Glenlyon 


her 


36.  This  money  was  given  to  him  upon  the  south  ^de  of  Glen- 
lyon, among  the  rocks — where  Sir  D.  Murray,  Dr  Cameron,  Mr 
John  Cameron  the  minister,  now  an  officer  in  Lord  Ogilvie's 
regiment,  and  M.  M.,  had  sleep!  that  night — lo  buy  whiskie  and 
snulTfor  Lochiell,  with  a  fair  wig,  and  other  things  to  di^oise 
Mi  M.  when  he  went  south. 


Canym 
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36.  To  John  M'Naughlon  to  purchase  necessairs  when  in 

GloJyon S     S 

^7-  This  ontst  atone  hang  upon  her  and  Mr  M.'s  assertian. 

37.  To  Mn  Macdougol  to  can;  her  south.^ 43    o 

38.  This  money  Mr  M.  gave  her  at  her  onn  house  of  M.,  lo  be 
taken  care  of  by  her  huabajiil,  and  two  days  kiter  he  receiTsd  a 
message  by  his  furmer  secvonl,  Robert  Buchannan,  Out  the 
money  was  boned  in  the  garden.  Tbe  pistols,  tho  Mi  M.'s  pro- 
perty, and  ol^en  demtnded,  have  always  been  refused- 

38.  Deposited  in  Mrs  Meniies  ofCuJdairs's  hands iouis- 

dores- 3.500    o 

guineas  351.. 368  II, 

£9.687  la 

likewise  a  paJr  of  pistols  inlaid  with  gold,  which  Mr  M.  had 
given  him  by  the  P e. 

39.  This  money  Mr  M,  6«ve  in  Bnsdalbine,  Cap!.  M'Nob 
being  present. 

39.  To  Robert  Buchanan,  when  he  brought  the  account  of 

tho  moneys  being  buried 5     5 

4a  This  a^r  is  too  remarkable  to  have  escaped  the  memory 
of  any  present.  A  court-martial  having  at  upon  two  men  who 
were  suspected,  and  the  circumsmnees  appearing  10  strong,  thai 
the  mcmbeis  were  ready  to  condemn  them,  about  1 1  o'clock  at 
night,  Mr  Harrison  came  to  Mr  M.,  then  in  bed  in  the  next  room, 
and  told  him  that  be  bod  discovered  the  cask,  and  would  deliver 
it  ncit  morning.  Mr  M.  desired  the  coun-maniil  10  break  Dp, 
and  set  the  men  at  liberty.  Next  day  there  was  a  meeting  about 
it,  when  Mr  Harruon  refused  to  name  the  persons,  as  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made  to  him  in  confession.  But  the  thii^  bdng 
strongly  insisted  on.  Bishop  M'Donald  agreed  that  he  should 
describe  them,  which,  together  with  other  drcumstances,  made 

it  plain  that  D 1  and  this  Irishman  were  the  persons  eon> 

ceraed.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting  nt  the  foot  of  Loch- 
morar,  Bishop  M'Donald,  Mr  Harrison,  M'Donnld  of  Clan 
Ronald  yo*-,  Alexander  M'Leod  of  Neuck  yo*-,  Barrisdole.  Major 
Kennedy,  M'Donald  yo^  of  Scoius,  and  several  oiheis. 

Carryover jC9>^  1? 
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N.B.—'Ki  M.  ia  infonned  Ihat  the  above-named  D 1  is 

now  on  ofBcei  ia  Loid  O^vle's  r^roeaL 

40.  When  the  French  ships  were  atlaclied  at  BurnidBle,  the 
money  was  landed,  and  secreted  in  a  vioai,  leil  Ibe 
enemy  bod  previuled  and  made  a  descent,  and  whilst 
it  was  there,  one  of  the  casks  was  carried  off  by  an 
Irishman,  whoae  name  Mr  M.  has  fo^Qt,  and  one 

D 1,   a  Lancashire  rnnn,   now   an  officer  abroad  ; 

but.  finding  that  they  could  not  convey  away  the 
whole,  D— — 1  asked  one  Harrison,  a  churchman,  if  he 
would  hear  his  own  companion's  confession,  which 
Harrison  having  agreed  to,  the  Irishman  carried  him 
in  to  the  wood,  and  discovered  the  cask,  but  at  the 
same  time  broke  it  open,  and  took  one  bag,  which, 
ppon  reckoning  the  whole  sum  in  the  wood  upon  the 
side  of  Locharkik,  was  found  to  have  contained  70D 
louii-d'orei.. 


700    ■ 


41.  This  sum  of  15,000  looia-dores,  1000  in  each  bag,  counted 
ovcr'exitclly,  w«i  divided  into  three  parcels,  5000  in  each,  one 
parcel  pot  under  a  rock  in  m  small  rivulet,  the  other  two  parcels 
in  the  ground  at  a  little  distance,  the  holes  made  and  the  money 
deposited  by  Sir  Stewart  Threpland,^  Mr  Alexander  M'Lcod  yo'- 
of  Neuck,  Major  Kennedy,  and  Dr  Cameron. 


1  Thii  ECDtlsin 


Carry  01 
^d  in  Mr  Mun 


10  frequHUl)'  "1  ... 

ui  HVVT^  paxU  ol  Ihe  prvccding  Duntivfl,  was  a  yttUDger  biothct  of  ihc  yaung  gcnUcDian 
•lain  in  (ht  punuit  (I  Fmton,  both  being  ihc  duldrcn  oT  Sir  David  Threiplaad,  But., 
or  riBguIi.  in  pEitluhin.  Sir  David,  who  had  beCB  engaged  bl  the  iiuiirTKlion  of  iriJ-lC. 
when  he  cnlenained  the  old  Cbevulier  fin  a  nigbt  b  hit  hooK.  wu,  in  1745.  only  Ilie  leiuni 
Iff  otoles  wbich  bad  once  been  bii  pmpcrty.  BdnjE  then  aid  anci  io&m,  he  wu  unable 
logooul,  but  he  lent  to  Ihe  field  3ll  hit  com  who  were  then  of  an  age  id  bear  armA.  AAer 
ibe  bflUle  oT  CuUodon,  Slewon  Tbrelpknd  remained  in  rompaiiy  wjih  Locheit,  to  wham, 
in  hia  [hcD  WDunded  coadiuni)  he  wu  of  couidcrable  idvicc.  having  been  bred  lo  the 
medical  profonoiu  An  aneotatc,  reflecting  ibe  higbeat  crvlil  on  bis  bcnevoIeDCC.  ia 
iElat«J  ia  a  nole  il  page  a,»).  SomeliDie  in  Ihe  month  of  July  he  left  Lccheil  in  hie 
cooceaUnenl,  and  wcoE  to  Edtnburgb  b  (he  disguiae  cf  a  Preibyicriao  probdlioner.  From 
Ihe  Scailiah  be  made  hii  way  tn  the  Engliab  ci^ul,  in  the  company  a1  Mr  Williiai 
t^ordaq.  a  boakaeller  of  good  roputa  in  Iho^d  daya,  whoK  apprTJUicc  be  appeared  10  tie. 
Afl^waids  he  CKapcd  abroad,  where  he  rctnained  a  conaidcrable  lime,  linqg  in  intimacy 
with  Ur  Hvnillon  of  Aangour,  Sir  Juaca  Steuan,  arkd  Mr  Andrew  Lnmifideiu  In  limo 
he  (bund  Idmieir  at  liberty  to  retHm  home  and  live  in  pence.  Having  on  estate  by  hi* 
wjfc,  he  was  £Dabled  to  tnccDur  many  of  the  unfortunate  men  of  his  pany-^it  Doe  timo  ba 
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41.  Buried  near  lo  the   head  of  Lochaikik,  opposite   to 

Callich,  lo\wi5-dores tSiOOO    1 

4^  This  money  wa?  buried  in  two  parcels,  6000  b  each,  all  in 
bags  of  iooo  each,  the  night  before  we  were  obliged  to  retire 
from  Lo6hieU'5  hoiut  of  Achnacarry,  by  Doctor  Cameron  and 
Mr  Alexander  M'Leod,  who  carried  it  upon  their  shoulders  from 
the  above-mentioned  boost 

42.  Buried   near  the   fijot   of  the  above- mentioned   Uke, 

lowis-d'ores „ 12,000    > 

43.  About  go  gaitKoi  of  this  sum  be  had  in  his  pocket  when 
he  was  taken. 

4J.  Mr  M.  carried  in  his  packet  from  Glcnlyon. 110  i< 

44.  Mr  M.  bought  this  horse  from  a  gentleman  in  Balwhiddcr, 

Carryover j£37.S03    ' 

h.\A  na  fewer  Ihab  Itrenty  dqKthlinE  upon  him.  Not  long  before  tl»act  ofi7B4,fari 


'^aTbay,  bougbl  back  Fio^aik. 


ly  Threipliind  ol  Fiaguk,  Bui. 


Slevan  ThniplAnd,  vbich  Hppinrt  highly  chuiic»risl5c  of  Ibe  JbcdIhec  '  pan;.     It  11 


in  Ihc  lanEUAgc  of  the  U 


vemiucfit  had  pouesson  ol  Pin^uk  is 
liouH.  the  Eosd  lady  (Sir  Daiid'i  lady] 
udety  and  cure — her  hiubAod  and  una 


at  for  privately  [the  clergy  oT  that  pemlsb 
.  idhtRDIs  of  Ibe  Juobiti  c3uk|.    F 


t,  arid  a  deiEyman  of  the  Epuoopal 


rnoiber  being  tbousht  m 


mfant  ihould  be  called,  b 


nibJKL    The  ttnd  lady. 


■'Stewart.  Stewart  I" 


Ly  lather  chriUQied  before 


t  ctergymaji  left  the  he 


rcIgn  of  Chariei  IL.  took  nich  bold  m 


rqidant  oF  the  biEh-apmled  lady  wb«^  la  llw 
S  her  anii-CovenaniiiiB  jtraceedinct.  ib  TaI* 
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to  cany  him  south,  in  presence  of  Capt.  M'Nab  and Murray, 

brolhec  la  the  L4Jrd  of  GleDcaimock. 

44.  To  a  hone. .-. 5    5 

Total  discharge— ;i37.So8  12 

Total  cha^e , )£M'77S    " 

Balance... a66    8 

£i%ns   o  £3i.ns  o 

N.B. — Mr  M.  gave  t»enly  guineas  to  his  nephew,  Sir  Da<nd  Murray,  in 
Glenlyon ;  but  35  he  has  since  been  infcptmed  that  the  yonng  gentleman 
says  he  returned  il,  his  pockets  bdng  tore,  it  is  not  charged. 

There  was  a  snuJl  sum  given  lo  some  few  M'Leans  at  Gleiunaly,  but  0$ 
Mr  M.  don't  remember  the  exact  sum.  he  has  not  charged  it. 

There  was  a  small  stun  given  to  CharlcB  Stewart  when  sent  tom  Appin 
to  Morar,  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  Prince. 

And  at  the  same  time,  some  money  given  to  a  son  of  Cameron  of  Cluns, 
who  left  Appin  together  with  Stewart,  both  paid  in  the  wood  above  Ballo- 
heutlish. 

A  IriftUe  given  to  John  Bain,  Mr  Monay's  serranl,  when  sen)  from  Glen- 
lyon to  LochielL 

A  Bcnall  sum  to  John  Cameron,  nnclE  to  John  Cameron  of  Kinlocbleven, 
■t  the  head  of  that  lake. 

And  Mr  M.  likewise  thinks  there  was  some  money  paid  to  the  troops  at 
Glenmaley ;  but  as  Ihey  were  few  in  niunbci,  the  sum  must  have  been 
inconsiderable. 

A  ttifHIe  to  the  boatmen  who  carried  Lochiell,  Sir  Stewart  Threpland.  Sir 
David  Murray,  Doctor  Cameron,  and  Mr  M.  up  Locbleven. 

Q°-  1.  Has  as  honest  an  account  been  made  of  the  27,000  louis-dotes  I 

3.  Has  (he  person  to  whose  care  it  was  committed  applycd  as  little  of  it 
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